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ao hin Pipi, a ANTHONY TROLLOFE: AN di OROM 

"The Oxford ' Trollope" 

Preface: Prom the mere number of (bà o6ks" qoem might have thought that Troll- 
ope must have been writing all the time,at home,in railway carriages,on 
board ship. But no! he hunted at least twice a eek, and played whist at his 
club whenever he could go there in the afternoon. And always he was endeav- 
ouring something for the common good,whether it was his novels,or postal 
deliveries,or piller-boxes,or international copy#right,or international postal 
treaties(xii). It wes the aspirants to literature whom Trollope most conscious- 
ly wished to encourage and d irect by his own example(xiv). It has been my 
pleasant task to bring for the first time a printed text of the Autobiogpra 
into accordance with 8 Trollope's manuscript,now in the British Musteum, The 
first edition of 1883 needed to be altered in 544 places(xviii)-— Frederick 
Page. 
Ch. I: It will not be so much my intention to speak of the little details of 
my private life,as of what I,and perhaps others round me,have done in literat- 
ures of my failures and successes such as they have been,and their causes; and 
of the opening which a literary career offers to menhand women for the sarete 
of their bread. And yet the garrulity of old age,and the aptitude of a man's 
mind to recur to the passages of his own life,will,I know,tempt me to say some- 
thing of myself....That I,or any man,should tell everything of himself,I hold 
to be impossible. Who could endure to own the doing of a mean thing? Who is 
there that has done none? But this I protest;-——that nothing that I say(1) 
shall be untrue....My boyhood was as unhappy as that of a young gentleman could 
well be....That large farm was the grave of all my father's hopes,ambition, and 
prosperity(2)....We all regarded the Lord Northwick of those days ‘who had 
leased us the farmias a cormorant who was eating us y up(3)....I was only 
seven...and was not even allowed to run to and fro hetween our house and the 
school without a daily purgatory....I remember well...Dr Butler...stopping me 
in the street,and asking me,with all the clouds of Jove upon his brow and all 
thunder in his voice,whether it was possible that Harrow School was disgraced 
by so diskreputably dirty a boy as 1!...He must have known me had he seen me 
as he was wont to see me,for he was in the habit of flogging me constantly. Per- 
haps he did not iuba ae me by my face(4)....0n one occasion,four boys were 
selected as having been the perpetrators of some nameless horrors What it wos, 
to this day I cannot even guess; but I was one of the four,innocent as a babe, 
but adjudged to have been the guiltiest of the guilty(5)....With a stupid 
boy's slowness I said nothing....I remmebr their names well,and almost wish to 
write them here(6)....I and my brother,Thomas Adolphus,have been fast friends... 
Few brothers have had more of brother hood. But in those schooldays he was,of 
all my foes,the worst.e In accordance with the practice of the college,..he was 
my tutor; and his capacity of teacher and ruler,he had studied the theories of 
Draco(8)....My college bills had not been paid,and the school tradesmen who 
administered to the wants of the boys were told not to extend their credit to 
me. Boots,waistcoats,and pocket-handkerchiefs...were closed luxuries to me.... 
I became a Pariah....I was big,and awkward,and ugly,and,I have no doubt,skulked 
about in a most unattractive manner, Of course I was ill-dressed and dirty(9). 
...What right had a wretched farmers' hoy,reekinz from a dunghill,to sit next to 
».. the sons of big tradesmen who had made their ten thousand a-year? The indig- 
nities I endured are not to be described....My tuktor took me without the fee; 
but when I heard him decalre the fact in the pupil-room before the boys,I 
hardly felt grateful for the charity(12)....It seemed to me that there would be 
an Elysium in the intimacy of those very boys whom I was bound to ha‘e f eauae 


t be 
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they hated me(17)....1 feel convinced in my mind that I have been flogged 
oftener than any human being alive....1 am now a fair Latin scholar,--- 
that is to say,I read and enjoy the Latin classics,and could probably make 
myself understood in Latin prose, But the knowledge which I have,I have ac- 
quired since I left school,---no doubt aided much by that groundwork of the 
langáuage which will in the process of years make its way slowly,even through tk 
the skin(18), 
Ch, 2: The-ough my mother was a writer of prose,and revelled in satire,the 
poetic feeling clung to her to the last. In the first ten years of her married 
life she became the mother of six children, of whom died of consumption at 
different ages....My brother Tom I verdier to her,---with the destiny 
before us three of writing more books than/were probably ever before produced 
by a single family....She had loved rud a Somewhat liberal rôle, 
and professing an emotional dislike to tyrants( 24)... Italian marquis who 
had escaped with only a secon’ shirt from the clutches of some aríehduke whom 
he had wished to exterminate,or a French prolétaire with distant ideas of sac- 
rificing himself to the cause of liberty,were always welcome to the modest 
hópitality of our house, In after years,when marquises of another caste had 
been gracious to her,she became a strong Tory,and thought that archduchesses 
were sweet, But,with her,politics were always an affair of the heart....Her 
heart was in every way so erfect...that (hag generally got herself right in 
spite of her want of logib....The poets she loved best were Dante and Spenser, 
But she raved also of him of whom all such ladies were raving then,and rejoiced 
in the popularity and wept over the persecution of Iord Byron(22). When she 
published her book on America in 1832 she was already fifty... he had never be- 
fore earned a shilling. She almost immediately received,..two sums of £400 
each within a few months....-The Domestic M ers of the Americans had a material 
effect gupon the manners of the Americans of the day,snd that eifect has been 
fully appreciated by them...Whatever she saw she judged,as most women do,from 
her own standing point, If a thing were ugly to her eyes,it ought to ugly to 
all eyes,---and if ugly,it must be bad, What though people had plenty to eat 
and clothes to wear,if they put their gfeet up on the tables and did not rev- 
erence their betters?(24)....Book followed book immediately,...0f the mixture 
of joviality and industry which formed her character,it is (Taino st impossible 
to speak with exaggeration, The industry was a thing apart,kept to herself. It 
was not necessary that anyone who lived with her should see it, She was at her 
table at four in the morning,and had finished her work before the world had 
begun to be aroused. But fey joviality was all for others, She $could dance 
with other people's legs,eat and drink with other people's palates,be proud 
with the lustre of other people's finery....She had much,very much,to suffer... 
She was extravagant,and liked to have money to spend(25)....The house and 
furniture were all in the charge of the merit. sheriff's officers....Some china,s 
and a little s,a few books,and a very modest supply of silver...were being 
carried down surreptitiously,through & gap between the two gardens,on to the 
premises of our friend Colonel Grant. My two sistersjand the Grant girls were 
the chief marauders, To such forces I was happy to add myself for any enter- 
prise,and between us we cheated the creditors to the extent of our powers,amidst 
the anathemas,but good-humoured abstinence from personal violence,of the men in 
charge of the property(27)....There were two sick men in the house,and hers. were 
the hands that tended them, The novels went on,of course...,.I have written many 
novels under many circumstances; but I doubt much whether I could write one 
when my whole heart was by the bedside of a dying son... . T. e work of doing it 
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in strength,though she performed all the work of day-nurse and night-nurse to 
a sick household;——for there were soon three of them dying(29)....It was 
about this period of her career that her best novels were written(31).... 

She continued writing up to 1856,when she was seventy-six years old,—--and 

had at that time produced 114 volumes....With considerable humour,and a gen- 
uine feeling for romance,...she was neither clear-sighted nor accurate; and in 
her attempts to describe morals,manners,and even facts,was unable to avoid the 
pitfalls ofexaggeration(33). 

€h.3: My clerkship in the General Post Üffice. On a salary of £(80 a year I 
was to live in London,keep up my character as a gentleman,and be happy. That 

I should have thought this possible at the age of n4neteen,...does not surpris: 
me now;-—--but that others should have thought it possible,friends who knew 
something of the world,does astonish me(35)....I was asked to copy some 

lines from the Times ne&yápper with an old quill pen,rnd at once made a 

series of blots and false spellings. "That won't do,you know," said Henry 
Freeling to his brother Clayton. Clayton,who was my friend,urged that I was 
nervous,and asked that I might be allowed to do a bit of writing at home and 
bring it as a sample on the nect day. I was then asked whether I was a profic- 
ient in arithmetic....I had never learnt the multiplication table...."I know 

a little of it," I said humbly,whereupon I was sternly assured that on the 
morrow,should I succeed in showing that my handwriting was all that it ought 
to be,I should be examined as to that little of arithmetic(36)....1 was 

seated at a desk without any further reference to my competency. No one conde- 
scended even to look at my beautiful penmanship....The rule ofthe present day 
is that every place shéhall be open to public competition,and that it shall 

be given to the 'best among the comers. I object to this that at present there 
exists no known way of learning who is best,and that the method employed has 
no tendency to elicit the best. The method pretends only to decide who among a 
certain number of lads will best answer a string of questions,for the answering 
of which they are prepared by tutor s who sprung up for the(37) purpose....À 
member o^ the House of Commons,holding office,who might chance to have five 
clrkships to give away in a year,found himself compelled to distribute them 
among those who sent him to the House....As what I nowfrite will ¢ertainly 
never be read till I am dead,I may dare to say that no one now does dare to 
say in print,-——though dome of us whisper it occasionally into our friends! 
ears, There are places in life which can hardly be well filled except by "Gen- 
tlemán"(39)....It may be that the son of a butcher in the village shall be- 
come as well fitted for employments requiringgentle culture as the son of the 
parson. Such is oftenthe case. When such is the case,no one has x»ebeen more 
prone to give the butcher's son all the welcome he has merited than I myself; 
but the chances are greatly in favour of the parson's son. The gates of óne Vk. 
class should be opne to the other; but neither to one class or to the other can 
good be done by declaring that there are no gates,no barrier ,%o difference(40). 
...I had already made up my mind that Pride and Prejudice was the best novel in 
the English language,—--a palm which I only partially withdraw efter a second 
reading of Ivanhoe,and did not Completely pris ege bestow elswewhere till 
Esmond was written(41)....1 commnced my quarrels with the authorites there by 
having in my possession a watch which was al ays ten minutes late....Colonel 
Maberly certainly was not my friend...Years have gone by,and I can write now, and 
almost feel,without anger....I was treated as though I were unfit for any Use. 
ful wrket 3. sul admit that I was irregular. It was not considered to be much 
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in my favor that I could write letters---which was mainly the work of our offW 
ice---rapidly,correctiy,and to the purpose, The man who came at ten,and who 
was always still at his desk a‘ half-past-four,was preferred to me,though when 
at his desk he might be less efficient@...In one part of the building there 
lived & whole bevy of clerks, These were gentlemen whose duty it then was to 
make up and receive the foreign mails....There was supposed to be something 
Special in foreign letters,which required that the men who handled them should 
have minds undistractod by the outer world(45). Their salaries,too,were higher 
than those of their more homely brethren....I was always on the eve of being 
dismissed....On one occasion,in the performance of my duty,I had put a 
private letter containing bank-notes on the Secretary's table....The letter 
was seen by the Colonel,but had not been moved by him when he left the room, 
On his return it was gone...."The letter has been taken," said the Colonel, 
turning to me angrily,"and by G--! there has been nobody in the room uy but 
you and I." As he spoke,$he thundered his fist down upon the table, "Then," 
said I,"by G--! you have taken it." And I also thundered my fist down;---but, 
accidentally,not upon the table(46)....0n this movable desk was a large bottle 
full of ink. My fist unfortunately came on the desk,and the ink at once flew 
up,covering the Colonel's face and shirt-front, Then it was a sight to see 
that senior clerk,as he seized a quire of blotting-paper,and rushed to the aid 
of his superior officer,striving to mop up the ink; and a sight also to see tk 
the Colonel,in his agony,hit right out through the blotting-paper at that 
senior clerk's unoffending stomach, At that moment there came in the Colonel's 
private secretary,with the letter and the money,and I was desired to go back tc 
my own room,..,À young woman down in the country had taken it into her head 
that she wuld like to marry me,---and a very foolish young woman she must have 
been to entertain such a, wish....There was a correspondence,---if that can 
be called a correspon e in which all the letters came from one side, At 
last the mother appeared at the Post Office. My hair almost stands on my 
head now as I remember the(47) figure of the woman walking into the big 
room in which I sat with six or seven other clerks,having a large basket on 
her arm and an immense bonnet on her head, The messenger had vainly endeav- 
oured to persuade her to remain in the ante-room, Walking up to the centre of 
the room,she addressed me in a loud voice: "Anthony Trollope,wehn are you 
going to marry my daughter??..With that money-lender,I formed a most heart- 
reding but a most intimate acquaintance, In cash I once received from him 
£4---for that and the original amount of the taior's bill[£127]which grew 
monstrously under repeated renewals,I paid ultimately something over £200, 
...The peculiarity of his man was that he became B so attached to me as to 
visit me every day at my office. For a long period he found it worth his 

while to walk up those stone steps daily, and come and stand behind my(48) 
chair,whispering to me always the ame words: "Now I wish you would be punct- 
unl..."...I accompaned her Majesty[the Queen of Saxony]Jaround the building, 
walking backwards,as I conceived to be proper,and often in great(49) peril as 
I did so,up and down the stairs(50)....I remember throwing out of the windo 

in N rthumberland Street,where I lived, & volume of Johnson's Lives of the 
PoetS,because he spoke sneeringly of lycidas(52)....1 was 26, My salary in 
Ireland was but £100 a year; but I was to receive 15 shillings a day for 

every dal that I was away(58) from home,and sixpence for every mile that I 
travelled. The same allowances were made in England; but at that time travelli: 
in Ireland was done at «half the English prices(59) 
CheIV: There had clung to me a feeling that I had been looked upon always as 


an evil,an Mud. alie Aer hed s thing...But since the day on which I set my 
-.- Ale has 
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I had then lost my father,and sister,and brother,---have since lost another 
sister and my mother;---but I have never as yet lost a wife or a child(61). 
Before a year was over,I had acquired the characterot a tho-oughly good public 
servant(63)....I have ever since been constant to the sport,having learned to 
love it with an affection which I cannot myself fathom or understand....I am 
very hesvy,very blind,have been---in reference to hunting---a poor man,...And 
I have passed the greater yart of my hunting life under the discipline of 
the Civil Service....Nothing has ever been allowed to stand in the way of hunt- 
ing,---neither the writing of books,nor the work of the Post Office....I have 
dragged it into many novels,---into toc many no doubt,---but I have always 
felt myself deprived of le{gitimate joy when,the nature of the tale has not all- 
pwed me a hunting chapter(64)....A gentleman (County Cavan had complained bitt- 
erly of the injury done to him by some arrangement of the Post Office, He had 
written many letters,couched in the strongest langkage(66)...."But what am I 
to say in my report?" I asked, "Anything you please," he Said, "Don't spare 
me,if you want an excuse for yourself, Here I sit all day,---with nothing to 
do; and I like writing letters"(68)....My marraige was like the marriage of 

I other people,and of no special interest to any one except my wife and me.... 
Many people would say that we were two fools to encounter such poverty together. 
I can only reply that since that day I have never been without money in my 
pocket(71)....0n uy arrival there as a bachelor I had been received most kindly, 
but when I brought my English wife I fancied that there was a feeling that I 
had behaved very badly to Ireidh generally. When a Ñ young man has been rec- 
eived hospitably in an Irish cirele,I will not say that it is expected of him 
that he should marry some young lady in that society;---but it certainly is 
expected of him that he shall not marry any young lady cut of it. I had given 
offence, nd I was made to feel it....I knew that my mother did not give me credi 
for the sort of cleverness necessary for such work....My mother,mys sister,my 
brother-in-law,and,I think,my brother,..had not expected me to come out as Q 
one of the family authors, There were three or four in the field before me,and 
it seemed almost absurd that another should wish to add himself to the number. 
| (Lo NE I can with truth declare that I expected nothing from my firskt book, 
And I got nothing....I never asked my questions about it....No word of compl- 
aint passed my lips....In Ireland no one knew that I had written a novel, But 
I went on working(75)....I would neither ask for nor deplore criticism,nor 
would I ever thank a critic for praise,or quarrel with him,even in my heart, 
for censure, To this rule I have adhered with absolute strictness,and this 
rule I would readnaeatrecomme to all young authors, What can be got by tout- 
ing among the critics is never worth the ignominy. The same may of course be 
Said of all things acquired by ignominious means....@ Facilis descensus Averni. 
There seems to be but iittle fault in susgesting to a friend that a few words 
in this or that journal would be of service, But any praise so obtained must @ 
be an injustice to the oubiic,for whose instruction,and not forthe sustentation 
of the author,such notices are intended, And from such mild suggestion the des- 
cent to crawling at the critic's feet,to the sending of presents,...is only 
too easy( 7T). 

Ch,V: AS a literary man,Mr John Forster was not without his faults, That which 
the cabman is reproted to have said of him before the magistrate is quite true. 
HW was always "an arbitray cove"(83). The idea that JY was the unfortunate owner 
of unappreciated genius never troubled me(£5)....I was introduced to Mr John 
Zurray(86),and proposed to him to write a handbook for I-eiand,....He asked me 
to make a trial of my skill,and to send him a number of pages,undertaking to 
give ma sn akbnswer within a fortnight after he Should have received my work.... 

At the expiration of nine months from the date on which it reached that 
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that time-honoured spot it was returned without a word,in answer to a very 
a neryy letter from myself. I insisted on having back my property,---and got 
it. I need hardly say that my property has never been of the slightest use 

to me(87)....1 think that I did stamp out that evil(90),...and 4 believe 

that many a farmer now has his letters brought daily to his house free of 
charge(91)....In the course of this job I visited Salisbury,and whilsYt 
wandering there on a midsummer evening round the purlieus of the cathedral I 
conceived the story of The Warden....No one at their commencement could have 
had less reason than myself to presume himself to be able to write about 
clergymen(98)....1 never lived in any cathedral city,———except London,never 
knew anything of any Close,and at that time had enjoyed no peculiar intimacy 
with any clergyman. My archdeacon,who has heen said to be life-like,...was...t 
the simple result of an effort of my moral consciousness. It was such as that, 
in wy opinion, #that an archdeacon should be,---or,at any rate,would be with 
such advantages as an archdeacon might Be have; and lo! an archdeacon was 
produced who has been declared by competent authorities to be a real arch- 
deacon down to the very ground(93)....The critics of tehe Times added to his 
praise a gentle word of rebuke at‘my indulgence in personalities!,———the 
personalities in que §rtion having reference to some editor or manager of the 
Times newspaper(99)....As I had created an archdeacon,so had I created a 
journalist....If Tom Towers was at all like any gentleman then connected with 
the Times,my moral consciousness must gain have been very powerful(100). 
Ch,VI. Mt time was greatly occupied in travelling,and the nature tof my trav- 
elling was now changed. I could no longer do it on horseback(101)....I 

passed in railway carriages very many hours of my existence. Like others,l 
used to read,—--though Carlyle has since told me that a man when travelling 
should not read,but "sit still and label his thoughts."....l made for myself 

a tablekt,and found after a fw days' exercise that I could write as quickly in 
a railway-carriage as I could at my desk. I workd with my pencil,and what I 
wrote my wife clopied afterwards. In this way was composed the greater part 

of the Barchester Towers....My only objection to the practice came from the 
appearance of literary ostentation,to which I felt myself to be subject when m 
going to wrok before four or five fellow-passengers(103)....I received my 
£100,in advance,with profound delight....I am well aware that there are many 
who think that an author in his authorship should not regard money,—--nor a 
painter,or sculptor,or composer in his art....A barrister,» clergyman,a doctor. 
an engineer,and even actors and architects,may without disgrace follow the beri 
of humna nature,and endevour to fill their bellies and clothe their bac fks... 
They may be as rationally realistic,as may the butchers and the bakers; but 
taosstisi ti s koe. uihey rouEeh KPP REE EI o rio tro C, eor rein pul E ther 

ics dial ie ade the practice of a so-called virtue which is contrary to 

na ure,and which,in my eyes,would be no virtue if it were practised. They are 
like clergymen who preach sermons against the love of money,but who know that 
the love of money is so distinctive a characteristic of humanity that such ser 
-mons are mere platitudes called for by customary but unintelligent piety(105) 
»5»5.we know that the more a man earns the more useful he ig ta hia fellow-men. 
The most useful lavyera.aa » rule.have been those who have made the vreateat ir 
-comes,——-mnd it is the sane with the doctors. It would he the saem in the 
Chueh if they who have the choosing of bishops always chose the best man.... 
It is a mistake to suppose that a man is a better man because he despises mano 
money(108)....Take away from English authors their copyrights,and you would 
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very soon take away also from England her authors....A man devoting himself to 
literature with industry,perseverance,certain necessary aptitudes,and fair 
average talents,may succeed in gaining a livelihood,as another man does in an- 
other profession....Uver and above the money view of the question,I wished from 
the beginning to be something more than a clerk irfthe Post (ffice. To be known 
as somebody,---to be Anthony Trollope if it be no more,--~is to me much, The 
feeling.. Ail that which has been called the “last infirmity of noble mind.” 
The infirmity is so human that = man who lacks it is either above or below 
hoo E "It is for you," said Mr Longman,” to think whether our names 
on your title-page sre not worth more to you than the increased payment."...I 
did think mucgh of Messrs, Longman's name,but I liked it best at the bottom of 
a cheque(109)....The plot of The Three Clerks is not so good as that of the Mac- 
dermots....The passage in which Kate Woodward,thinking that she will die,tries 
to take leave of the lad she ioves,still brings tears to my eyes when I read it. 
I had not the heart to kill her....In it I introduced a character under the name 
of Sir Gregory Hardlines,by which I intenede to lean very heavily on that much 
loathed scheme of competitive examination,of which at that time Sir Charles 
Trevelyan was the great apostle. Sir Gpegorky was intended for Sir Charles(111). 
»s...Àt the Pitti Palace in Florence I encountered an Englishman,who asked me: 
_\ "Where is it that they keep the Medical Venus?"(113).... The telegraph-wires 
had only been just opened to the public by the Austrian authorities, Thee was 
a train at six,reaching Verona at midnight,and we asked some servant of the 
hotelf[in Milan] to telegraph for us,ordering suppe^ and beds. The demand seemed 
to create some surprise,...When we reached Verona,there arose a great cry along 
the platform ffüg Signor Trollopi. I put out my head and declared my identity, 
when I was waited upon by a glorious personage dressed like a beau for a ball, 
with half-a-dozen others almost as glorious behind him,who informed me,with his 
hat in his hand,that he was the landlord of the "Due Torre"....There were three 
carriages provided(114) for vs,each with pair of grey horses,...We were not 
allowed to move without an attendant with a lighted candle....The lanlord had 
never before received a telegram(115). 
Ch. VII: During a terribly rough voyage from Marseilles to Alexandria,I wrote my 
allotted 9 number of pages every day. on\his occasion more than once I left my 
paper on the cabin table,rushing away to be sick in the privacy of my state 
TOOM. se. labour, when not made absolutely obligatory by the circumstances of the 
hour,should never be allowed to become spasmodic....I found it to be epedient 
to bind myself by certain self-imposed laws(118)....According to the circumst- 
a ces of the time...I have allotted myself so many pages a weok, The average 
number has been about 40, It has been placed as low as 20,and has risen to 112, 
And as a -age is an ambiguous term,may page has been made to cona@ijin 250 words; a 
and as words,if not watched,will have a tendency to straggle,I have every word 
counted as I went,...I have prided myself especially on completing my work within 
iz proposed time,---and I have always done so(119)....I1t has the force of the 


water-drop that hollows the stone, A small daily task,if it be really daily, 
will beat the labours of a spasmodic Hercules, It is the tortoise which always 
catches the hare. The hare has no chance....I have known authors whose, lives 
have always been troublesome and painful because their tasks have n bee 
done in time....I have done doubie their work---though burd ena with enovelfr 
profession,---and have done it almost without an effort(120)....There are those 
who think...that the man who works with "is imagination should allow himself to 
wait till---inspiration moves him,...To me it would not be more absurd if the 


shoemaker were to wait for inspiration,or the tallow-chandler for the divhe 
moment of melting(121)... 
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Ch, VIII: ith Mr E LA A ag Penny Post, I naver had 


any SS as he with me(133)....1 had given official offence by the publ- 

ication of The Three Clerks, I afterwards gave greater offence by a lecture o& n 

on The Civil Service....The lecture advocated the doctrine that a civil serv- 

ant is only a servant as far as his contract goes,end that he is beyond that 
entitled to be as free a man in his polities,as free in his general pursuits, 
and as tree in opinion,as those who are in open professions and open trades 

(134)....1 have writtem some thousands of reports,---many of them necessarily 

very long....A rough copy,or what is called a draft,is written in order that it 

may be touched and altered and put on stilts. The waste of time,in such an 
operation,is terrible, If a man knows his craft. with his pen,he will have 
learned to write without the necessity of changing his words or the form of his 
senten\ces(135). Thackeray: "I often I am like the pastrycook,and don't care for 
tarts,but prefer bread and cheese; but the public love the tarts(luckily for 
us),and we must bake and sell them"(137). Thackeray was but four years my 

= senior in life,but he was at the top of the tree,while I was still at the bott- 

' om(141), Hawthorne: "It is odd enough that my own individual taste is for quite 
another class of works thatn those which I myself am able to write.....Have you 
ever read the novels of Anthony Trollope? They precisely suit my taste,---solid e 
and substantial,written on the strength of beef and through the inspiation of 
ale,and just as real as it some giant had hewn a great lump out of the dearth 
and put it unaer a glass case,with all its inhabitants going about their daily 
vusiness,ond not suspecting that they were being made a show of, And these 
books are just as English as a beef-steak..."(144)....1I do believe that no girl 
has risen from the reading of my pages less modest than she was before,and 

that some may have learned from them that modesty is a charm well worth preserv- 
ingi 1465). 
Ch. IX: When I had half-finished FRamle Parsonage,I went back to my other story, 
Castle zichmond....I think that this was the only occasion on which I have had 
two diffrent novels in my "and at the same time, This,however,did not create 
dif ty or confusion, Many of us live in different circles; and when we 
go from our friends in towm to our friends in the country,we do not usually fail 
to remember the little details of the one life or the other,....In our lives we 
are always weaving novles,and we manage to keep the different tales distinct(155) 
e. Having known hitherto nothing of clubs,...I enjoyed infinitely at first the 
gaiety of the Garrick, It was a festival to me to dine there(157)....This play- 
ing of « whit before dinner has since that become a habit with me(158)....The 
truth,i take it,is that we,allsf us,soon adapt ourselves to the circumstances 
around us, Though three parts of Lg9ndon were in flames I should no doubt expect 
to have my dinner served to me if I lived in the quarter which was free from 
fire(164)....1I think that the highest merit which a novel can have consists 
in perfect delineation of character,rather than in piot,or humour,or pathos(166Y) 
»..lt seems to me that intimate friendship admits of no standing but that of 
equality, I cannot be the Sovereign's friend,nor probably the friend of many very 
much beneath the Scvereign,because such equality is impossible(170), 
Ch,X; I quite admit that I crowded my wares into the market too quickly, because 
the reading world could not want such a uantity of matter from the hands of 
one author in so short a space of time(173)....Could I have been two separate 
persons at one and the mme time,of whom one might have been devoted to Cornhill 
and the other to the interests of the firm in Biccadilly,it might have been 
very well:---but as I preserved my identity in both places,I myself became aware 
that my name as too frequnet on title-pages(174)....At such times I have been 
able to imbue myself thorough,/with the characters I have had im hand. I have 


I nai 
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I have wandered alone among th: mcks and woods,crying at their grief ,laughing 
at their absurdities,and thkoroughly enjoying their joy. I have teen impreg- 
nated with my own creations till it has heen my only excitement to sit with 
the pen in my hand,and drive my ten: before me at as ouick pace as I could make 
them travel....Me must be corfect,hecause without correctness he can beffi 
neither agreee!le(176) ors (i, Ee] intelligible.... Without much lobour,no 
writer will a€ghieve such a style. le has, much to learn; and,when he has learn- 
ed that much,he has to acquire the habit of using what he has learned with ease 
....lis language must come from himas music comes from the rapid touch of the 
great performer's fingers; as words come from the mouth of the indignant orr- 
tor; as letters fly from the fingers of the trained compositor; as the syllab- 
1EX tinkled out by little bells form themselves to the ear of the tellebgraph- 
ist. A man who thinks much of his words as he writes them will generally leave 
behind him work that smells of oil. I speak here,of course,of prose....Rapid 
writing ndicunt will give rise to inaccuracy....A singular nominative will be 
disgraced/bày a plural verb,because other pluralities have int£evened and have 
tempted the ear into plural tendencWies...Tautologies will occur(177)....I 
need not multiply these causes of error,which must have !een stumbling blocks 
indeed when men wrote in the long sentences of (iibhon,but which Macaulay,with hi 
his multiplicity of divisions,has done so much to enahle us to avoid....I have 
heen unable to avoid them....It has been my practice to read everything four 
} i times at least....In spite of this I know that inaccuracies have crept through, 
2C hot single spies,but in battalions(178)....I regard Thackeray as one of the 
uem nost tener—hearted human beings I ever knew(185)....1 myself regard Esmond as 
the greatest novel in the English language....When he went from us he left 
PRind living novelists with great names; but I think that they who best under- 
stag) the matter felt that the greatest master of fiction of this age had gone 


Ch.XI: A reviewer in the Contemporary told me that I did not understand Greek. 
The charge has been made not unfrequently by those who have felt themselves 
strong in thet pride-producing language. It is much to read Greck with ease,but 
it is not disgrace@ful to be unable to do so. To pretend to be able to read it 
without bheing able,---that is disgraceful(201)....It certainly w8as not open to 
me to whitewash with honesty him whom I did not find to be white; but there was 
no duty incumbent on me to declgre what was his colour in &my eyes,---no duty 
even to ascertain(202)....He who consents to sit as judge should have capacity 
for judging. Put in this matter no accuracy of judgment is possible(208)...The 
critic who wrote the article on the (aerly verses of Lord Pyron,...was justified 
in his criticism by the merits of the Hours in Iidleness. The lines had never- 
theless been written by that Lord Byron,who became our Lord Pyron. In a little 
satire called The Biliad,which,I think,kobody knows,are the following well- 
expressed lines: " When Payne Knight's Taste was issued to the Town,/A few 
ala Greck verses in the text set down/Were torn to pieces,mangled into hash, /Doomed 

Tui fto the flames as execrable trash,——--fin short,were hutcherd rather than diss- 

ected,/And several false quanitites detected,---/Till,when the smoke had vanish- 

ed fro" the cinders,/'Twas just discovered that---the lines were Pindar's!" Ther 

an be no assurance against errors such as these; and yet we are so free with ou 

gradvice,always bidding the young aspirant to desist(209)....0h,my young 

É irant,---if ever such a one should read thgese pages,——-be sure that no one 
ogn tell you!(211)....I1f it be necessary for you to live by your work,do not 


bf by trusting toy literature. Take the stool in the office as recommended to 


you, by the hard pan. ss I = tteply I should have failed gypelf had. = 
PH. ERR iy Ma MUT i, Span 
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my bread not been earned elsewhere h(ile I was making “y efforts. During ten 
years of work,...I did not earn enough to buy(212) me the pens,ink,and paper 
which I was using....And the author's poverty is,I think,harder to be borne 
then any other poverty. The man,Tightly or wrongly whetherjfeels that the 
world is using him with extreme injustice....The very charity,to which he too 
of'en is driven,is bitterer to him thn to others. While he takes it he almost 


spurns the that givesit to him....The career,when successful,is pleasant 
enough certainly; but when unsuccessful,it is of all careers the most agonis- 
ing(214). 


Ch,XII: It is nearly twenty years since I proposed to myself to write a history 
of English Prose Fiction. i shall never do it now,but the subject is so good a 
one that I recommend it heartily to some men of letters,who Shall be at the 
same time indefatigable and light-hagded....My plan...had been to begin with 
| Robinson UCrusoe,which is earliest really popular novel(215) which we have in ow 
| language,....I pe worked harder than at the Arcadia,or read more detestable 
| trash than the stories «af written by Mrs Aphra Behn; but these two were nece- 
! ssary to my purpose....And I was stirred up to make such an attempt by a conv- 
| ictiom that there still exists among us Englishmen a prejudice in respect to 
| novels which might,perhaps,have been lessened(216) by such a workí(217).... 
. Fifty years ago,when George IV was king,they were not indeed treated as Iydia 
"had been forced to treat them in the preceding reign,when,on the approach of 
elders,Peregrine Pickle s, hidden beneath the bolster,and Iord Aimworth put 
away under the sofa, But families in which an unrestricted Remission was 
' gievn for the reading of novels were very few,and from many they were altogether 
ji baníshed....''here is no such embargo now....Novels are read right and left, 
/, above stairs and below(219)....ihe women who is described as having obtained all 
i ‘that the world holds to be precious,oy lavishing her charms and her caresses 
unworrthily and heartlessly,will induce other women to do the same with theirs 
eeeethe young man who in a novel becomes a hero,perhaps a Member e£ of Parlias 
ment,and almost a Prime Minister,by trickery,falsehood,and flash cleverness, 
will have many followers,whose attempts to rise in thewrld ought to lie heavy 
on the conscience of the novelists who create fictitious Cagliostros(221).... 
Can anyone by search through the works of the six great novelists I have named 
rMaria Edgeworth,Jane Austen,Scott, Thckeray,Dickens,George Eliot],find a scene, 
a passage,or a word that would teach a girl to be immodest,or a man to be dis- 
honest?...1f...every girl who reads of Beatrix shall say: "Oh! not like that; 
---let me not be like that!" and that(223) every youth shall say: "Let me not 
have such a one as that to press to my bosom,..!" ---then will not he novelist h 
have preached his sermon as perhaps no clergyman can preach it?...,.10ve is 
necessary to all ovelists because the passion is one which interests or has 
interested all, Every one feels it,has felt it,or expects to feel 1t(224)...1f 
I can teach politicians that they can do their business better by truth than by 
falsehood,I do a great service; but it is done to a limited number of persons, 
But if I can make young men and women believe that truth in love witll make 
them happy,then,if my writings be popular,I hsall have a very large class of 
pupils(225).... The novelists who are considered to be anti-sensational are 
generally called(226) realisthic. I am realistic. My fr@ind Wilkie Collins is 
generally supposed to be sensational....A good novel should be both sensation- 
al and realistic],anà both in the highest degree....Let the readers who believe 
that theydo not like sensational scenes think of some those passages from our 
great novelists which have charmed them most:---of Rebecca in the castle with 
Ivanhoe;,..of the mad lady tearing the veil of the expectant bride yin Jane 
Eyre....;---may I add,of Lady Mason,as she makes her confession at the feet of 
Sir peregrine Orme?(227)....As in poetry,so in prose,he who can deal adequately 
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with tragic elements is a greater artist and reaches a higher ain than the 
writer whose efforts never carry him above the mild walks of everyday life 
1228)....The writer,when he s down to commence his novel,should do so,not 
because he has to tell a story,but because he has a story to tel1(229).... 

But when the first novel has been received graciously by the public and has 
made for itself a success,then the writer,naturally feeling that the writing of 
novels is within his grasp,!ooks about for something to tell in another, He 
cudgells his brains,not always successfully,and sits down to write,not because 
he has something which he burns to tell,but because he feels it to be incumbent 
on him to be telling something(250)....The there comes a time when he shuts 

his eyes and shuts his ears,....The things around cease to interest us....To the 
novelist thus wearied there comes the demand for further novels....He still 
writes; but he writes because he has to tell a storyjnot because he has any 
story to tell(251)....Some af us who are old fail last because we are old,.... 
I am not sure that the construction of a perfected Plot has been at any period 
within my power. But the n glist has other aims than the elucidation of his 
plot (232)....He can neve i5 characters well unless he can live with them in 
the full reality of estab shea intimacy. They must be with himas he lies down 
to sleep,and aghe wakes from his dreams, He must learn to hate them and to 

love them, He must argue with them,quarrel with them,forgive them,and even sub- 
mit to them....And as,here in our outer world,we know that emn and women change 
----become worse or better as temptation or conscience may guide them----so 
Should these crestions of his change,and every change should be noted by him, 
On the last day of each month recorded,every person in his novel should be a 
month older than on the first(233)....What Macaulay says should be remembered 
iby all writers: "How little the all-important art of making meaning pellucid 

is studied now; Hardly any popular author except myself thinks of it." The 
jane Res Should be as ready and as efficient a conductor of the mind of the 
writer to the mind of the reader as is the elctric spark which, passes from one 
battery to another battery....in matters recondite the recip t will search 

to see that he misses nothing,and that he takes nothing away too much, The novel- 
ist cannot expect that any such search will be made(235)....The harmony which is 
required must come from the practice of the ear....He must so train his ear that 
he shall be able to weigh the rhythm of every word as it falls from(236) his 
pen,,..The art of the orator is the same....There should be no episodes ina 
novel. Every sentence,every word,through all those pa¥ges, should tend to the tell 
-ing of the story, Such episodes distract the attention of the reader,and always 
do so disagrreably, Who has not felt this to be the case even with The Curious 
Impertinent(237) and with the history of The Man of the Hill? And if it be so 
with Cervantes and Fieiding,who can hope to succeed?...And this exciusion of 
episodes should be carried Wdown into the smallest details(258)....There is no 
portion of a novelist's work in which this fault of episodes is so common as in 
the dialogue, It is so easy to make any two persons talk on any casual subject 
with which the writer oresumes himself to be conversaht! Literature,philosophy, 
politics,or sport,may thus be handled in a loosely discursive style....The 
unconscious critical acumen of a reader is both just and severe, When a long 
dialogue on extraneous matter reaches his mind,he at once feels that he is being 
cheated into taking something which he did not bargain to accept when he took 

up that novel. He does not at that moment require politics or philosophy, but he 
wants his story....Let the intending novel-writer,ifghe doubt this,read one 

of Bulwer's novels,---in which there is very much to charm,---and then ask hime- 
elf whether he has not been offended by devious conversations(239)....The writer 


i; ‘ay tell much of his story in conversations,but he may only do so by cutting 
such words 
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into the mouths of his personages as persons so siyytuated would probably use. 
"e is not allowed,for the sake of his tale,to make his characters give utteran- 
ce to long speeches,such as are not customarily heard from men and women. The 
ordinary talk of ordinary people is carried on in short sharp expressive sen- 
tences,which very frequently are never completed---~the language of which even 
among educated people is often incorrect. The novel-writer in constructing his 
dialogue must so steer between absolute accuracy of lanfeguage---which would 
give to his conversation an air of pedantry,and the slovenly imaccuracy of 
ordinary talkers,--—which...would offend by an &r/of grimace'appearance,.... 
And above all,let the speeches be short. No character should utter much above 

a dozen words at ə breath--—unless the writer can justify to himself a longer 
flood of speech hy the speciality of the occasion(940).... And then let him bewa 
-reof creating tedium! (241)....1 see the smile of some who will declare to 
themselves that the words of e writer, will never be tedious to himself, Of the 
writer of whom this may be (Sai trulyjit may be said with equal truth that he 
will awlays be tedious to His readers(242). 

Ch.XIII: I do not hesitate to name Thackeray the first....I know no character 
in fiction,unless it be Don Quixote,with whom the reader becomes so intimately 
acquainted as with Colonel Newcomeó . low great a thing it is to be a gentleman 
at all parts!(243)....Ne had always a stroy to tell until quite late in life... 
I doubt whether his plots did occupy much of his mind....Among all our novelist 
his style is the purest,as to my ear it is also the most harmonious. Sometimes 
it is disfigured by a slight touch of affectation,by little conceits which 
smell of the oil;---but the language is always lucid(244)....1I am di splosed 

to place George Eliot second of the novelists of my time....The nature of her 
intellect is very far removed indeed from that which is common to the tellers 
of stgories. Her imagination ...acts ing analysing rather than in creating, 
Everything that comes before her is pulled to pieces so that the inside of it 
shall be seen....(245) In her later works the philosopher so greatly overtops 
the portrait-painter,that,in the dissection of the mind,the outward signs seem 
to have heen forgotten. In her,as yet,there is no symptom whatever of that 
weariness of mind which,when felt by the reader,induces him to declare that the 
author has written himself out. It is not from decadence that we do not have 
another Mrs Poyser,but because the author soars to ythings which seem to her to 
he higher than Mrs Poyser....She lacks ease. Latterly the signs of this have bec 
-en conspicuous in her style(246)....In Daniel Deronda,...there are sentences 
which FP have found myself compelled to read three times before I have teen able 
to take home to myself all that the writer had intended....There can be no 
doubt that most popular novelist og my time---probably the most popular Englidh 
novelist of any time---has been Charles Dickens....Since the last hook he wrote 
himself,I doubt whether any book has beenso popular as biography by John Forste: 
(241)....1 dodacknowledge that Mrs Gamp,Micawber,Pecksniff,and others have 
hecome household words in every house,as though they were human beings; but to 
my judgment they are not human beings....It has been the peculiarity and the 
marvel of this man's power,that he has inveyted his puppets with a charm that 
has enabled him to dispense with human nature....Nor is the pathos of Dickens 
human. It(°48) is stagey and melodramatic....There is no real life in Smike.... 
Put still the reader sheds a tear....0f Dickens's style it is impossible to 
speak in praise. It is jerky,ungrammatical....If any young novelist wants a 
model for his language,let him take Thackeray(9249)....Very much more than amusen 
-ment may he obtained from Bulwer's novels. There is also a brightness about 
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P 
about E mei from all of them there comes the same Hoel $c effort to 
produce effect(250)....0f all the men I have encountered,Charles Lever was the 
surest fund of drollery....Rouse him the mid. le of the night,and wit would come 
from him before he was half awake, And yet he never monopolised the talk,was 
never a bore(251)....Charlotte Bronte w.s surely a marvellous woman....I know no 
interest more thrillingthan thet which she has been able to throw into the charac 
-ters of Rochester and the governess....She lived with those characters,and felt 
with every fibre of her heart,the longings of of the one and the sufferings of 
the other(253)....The character of Paul in Villette is a wonderful study. She 
must herself have been in love with some Paul when she wrote the book....I look 
upon Charles Reade as endowed almost with genius,but as one who has hot been 
gifted by nature with ordinary powers of reasoning....He means to be honest, He 
means to be especially honest---more honest than other people. He has written a 
book,called The Eighth Commandment,on behalf of honesty in literary transactions 
(253)....Anc yet of all the writers of my day he has seemed to me to understand 
literary honesty the least(254)....Wilkie Collins has excelled all his contempor- 
aries in a certain most difficult branch of his art(256)....He seems (to (sd cons- 
truct his novel that he not only,before writing,plan everything on,down to the 
minutest detail,from the beginning to the end; but then plots it all back again, 
to see that there is no piece of necessary dove-tailing which does not dove-tail 
with absolute accuracy(257)....There is one other name,without which the list of 
best known English novelists of my own time would certainly be incomplete,and 
that is the name of the present Prime Minister of England(258)....To me Mr Dis- 
raeli's novels all had the same flavour of paint and unreality....The wit has been 
the wit of hairdressers,and the enterprise has been the enterprise of mountebanks 
{ An audacious conjurer has generally been the hero(259)....In IOthair that flavour 
‘of hair-oil,that feeling of false jewels,that remembrance of tailors,comes out 
‘;stronger than in all the others....It is the very bathos of story-telling(260). 
Ch, XIV; Critical ability,for the price we pay,is not attainable....Dut ghthat 
critics should be honest we have aright to demand,and critical dishonesty we are 
bound to expose....This is the sin in modern Enüglish criticism of which at pres- 
ent there is most reason to complain(262)....1t has become "the custom of the 
trade",under the veil of which excuse so many tradesmen justify their malpracti- 
ces;...How nice to be good-natured! How glorious to assist struggling authors, 
es@pecially if the young author be also a pretty woman} How gracious to oblige a 
friend; (263)...In what way can the critic better repay th oS itality of his 
wealthy literary friend than by good-natured criticism...*(264) It may be laid 
tdown as a golden rule in literature that there should be no intercourse at all 
proses an author and his critic....The young author should feel that criticisms 
Mfell upon him as dew org quii from heaven,---which,as coming from heaven,man 
accepts as fate(266). 
Ch, XV: All those I think who have lived as iiterary men,---working daily as lit- 
erary labourers,---vill agree with me that three hours a day will produce as 
much as a man ought to write(271)....1It had at this time become my custom,---and 
it still is my custom,though of late I have become a little lenient to myself,--- 
to write with my watch before me,and to require from myself 250 words every quartr 
-er of an hour, I have found that the 250 words have been forthcoming as regularlj 
as my watch went, Rut my three hours were not devoted entirely to writing. I 
always began my task by reading the worllk of the day before(272)....1 applied for 
the vacant office of Under-Secretary. Had I obtained this,I should have given up 
my hunting,have given up much of my literary work(278)....I believed that I had 
been a valuable public servant...,I applied for the office,but Mr Scudamore was 
anpointed to it....So I went without my pension(279)....And so my connexion was 
dissolved with the department to which I had applied the thirty-three best years 
of my life;---I must not say devoted,because devotion(281) implies an entire 
surrender....that pillar letter-boxes should be put up...(of which accomodation 
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in the streets and ways of England I was the originator... )(282). How I loved, 
when I was contradicted,---as I was very often and no doubt properly$,--to do 
instantly as I was bid,and then to prove that what ! was doing was fatuous, 
dishonest,expensive,and impracticable! And then there were feuds,-——such del- 
icious feuds!...It was a pleasure to mep to differ from Sir Rowland Hill on all 
occasions;---and looking tack now,I think that in all such differences I was 
senior igre so the cord was cut,and I was a free man to run about the 
world where I would(284)....'the publishing of matter not for the sake of the 
readers,but for that of the writer'I did not so sin very often,but often enough 
to feel that I was a coward. "My dear friend,my dear friend,this is trash!" It 
is so hard to sperk thus,—--but(288) so necessary for an editor! We all remember 
the thorn in his pillow of which Thackeray compl ained( 289). 
Ch. XVI: My uncle,who wes given to sarcasm,rejoined that,as afr as he knew,few 
clerks in the Pest Office had become Members of Parliament....My uncle was dead, 
but if I could get a seat,the knowledge that I had done so might travel to that 
bourne from whence he was not likely to return,and he might there feel that he 
had done me wrong....I have always thought that to sit in the British Parliament 
should bethe highest object of ambition to every educated Englishman(290)....thac 
to serve one's country without pay is the grandest work that a man can do(291). 
( ». .,Make all men equal today,and God has so created them that they shall be all 
J unequal tomorrow(292)....The Conservative secs this,and thinks that he sees 
all. The divine inequality is apparent to him,but not the equally divine dimin- 
ution of that inequality(283)....Ine the battles of politcs,as it roes,men are 
1ed further andfurther away from first causes,till at last a mesure is opposed 
by one simply hecause it is advocated by another(295). Sir Henry Edwards had kepf 
his seat,if not permanently,still with a fixity of tenure next door to perman- 
J?ence( 300). 
Ch.XVII: There is an American woman...In the last fifteen years she has been, 
out of my own family,my most chosen friend. She is a ray of light to me(316). 
Ch.XVIII: With all the pages that I have written for magazines I have never heen 
a day late,nor have I caused inconvenience hy sending less or more matter than I 
had stipulated to supply....The industrious must feed the idle. The honest and 
simple will axl ays he the prey of the cunning and feudulent, The punctual ,who 
. X keep none waiting for them,are doomed to wait perpetually for the unpunctual.... 
‘Victor Hugo had postponed his work/L'Homme Qui Rit fro» werk to week and from 
month to month(327)....The Frenchman had broken his engagement....And because of 
these laches on his part,—-—--on the part of this sententious French Radical,---I 
was to he thrown over!(328)....1 think that no allowance should he given to 
claims for exemption from punctuality,made if not absolutely on the core still 
with the conviction o" intellectual superiority(329). In regard to a sin common 
to the hoth sexes,almost all the punishment and all the disgrace is heaped on 
the one who in ngne cases out of ten has heen the least sinful(333)....This is 
the life to which we doom our ¢ erring daughters...! But for our erring sons we 
find rardon easily enough(334). 
Ch.XX: If any English authors not living have written more-——as may probably 
have been the case---I do not know who they are....I have published much more 
than twice as much as Carlyle. I have also published considerably more than 
Voltaire,even including his letters, We are told that Varre,at the age of eighty 
(362(,had written 480 volumes,and that he went on writing for eight years longer 
I wish I knew what was the length of Varro's volumes.... Varro,too,is dead,and 
Voltaire; whereas I am still living,ond may add to the pile. The following is 
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is a list of the books I have wrjtten,with the dates of publication and the 
sums I have received for them(365)....Total sums received £68,959 17 5(3°84) 
Nulla dies sine linea. Let that be their motto. And let their work be to them 
as is his commen work to the com:en labourer....le need tie no wet towels round 
his brow,nor sit for thirty hours ay his desk without moving,———as men have 
sat,or said that they have sat....It will not,I trust,b. supposed by any read- 
er that I have intended in this so-ca!led autobiography to give a record of 

uy inner life. No man ever did so truly,———-and no man ever will....If the 
rustle of a woman's petticoat has ever stirred my blood; if ^ cup of wine has 
heen a joy to me; if I have thought tobacco at midnight in pleasant company to 
be one of the elements of an earthly Paradise; if now and aonin I have somewhat 


recklessly fluttered a £5 note over a card-table;-——of what matter is that to | 


any reader! I have betrayed no (Owaan....1 will not say that I have never scorche 
a finger,---but I carry no ugly wounds( 366). 
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, by either science,art,or history can be suitable subjects for poe 
p poems,provided that they are treated poetically"(Della poetica: lm - 


The Age of Criticism,by Baxter Hathaway(1962) 


The whole field even now has scarcely been sfd8ckched, Sinking defith shafts 
into the area rather than trying to strip-mine the whole. I quake 8n remem- 
bering that Saintstfuy attributed te great importance to Minturno's use of 
the word "transport" in describing the offices of poetry,when Mimturno's 
word was simply movere,as coom§onplace a term in his time as one could 
find, The Latin species is rendered here often as "appearanee"; it must be 
distinguished from "sight","image,or "phantom", Costumi means sometimes 
"character",more often “individual traits of character","usagzes","manners", 
Teresa (ausa) is a booby-trap and often means simply "plot" or "structure" 
(vii . 
By "situation" I mean what concrete action is bæing presented or imitated. 
What.in other words,even for a lyric poem,is its mise en scóne? In a dram- 
atic monologue the situation is usually obvious, Likewise in a Shakespeare 
sonnet, In a poem with highly abstract subject matter expressed by an image 
cluster in which the images are unrelated except in connexion with the 
abstract idea,the images are concrete but do not comprise a situation,and 
in such a case "concreteness" seems to be a better term for the essential 
element in poetry than "situation",even though "imitation" always implies 
(P WM MEE but "concreteness" does not always ur and sequential imitation 
4). / 
In 1585,Francesco Patrizi,at that time the showpice Platonic philgopher 
at the court e€ and university of Ferrara,publishei the two separate 
volumes of his Poetica. The second of these,La deca disputata,contains ten 
books whkeich consist of a slashing attack upon Aristtotle's theory of poetry 
as imitation(9). He found six /fiéanings| different, o\f imitation in Aristotle. 


If these meanings are ultimately all the Same, Patrikzi argued, Aristotle's 
definition was not equivocal, If it was equivocal,his thinking was disord- 
erly. Patrizi defined energeia as “describing something in words in such a 
way that we not only hear them but seem to see it as if it were present 
and in plain view"(10), For Plato's treatment of the distinction between 
icastic and fantastic imitation(which is very brief),see Sophist 236, Icast- 
ic imitation presents a true likeness of an object or person, Fantastic 
imitation presents an “appearance" of what does not actually exist, From 
the context it is apparent that Plato wouid have ciassed as fantastic a 
portrait that used perspective since the actual qiigvas isa fíXX surface. 
"Expression Wis not imtation(14)....a poet can both make a portrait that 
is similar to what exists and can express those imaginations that he has 
conceived within himself,often corresponding to nothing in ari,nature, 
or divinity." And expression is common to all kinds of men(15). After ampt 
contending for some pages with Castelvetro,Patrizi said that being a poet 
does not consist k either in the subject matter used or in inventing or in 
not inventing it "so much as in treating in the proper poetic manner," He 
proclaimed that here is the one universal and true conclusion that can be 
drawn concerning the subject matter of poetry---"that the matters comprised 
Gy and 


deca disputata,p.175). He said that he would show later what hemmer meant 
by "treated ooetically",but he did not do so. TXhis belief ran counter to 
much of the Ehcught of the Renaissance but was nevertheless far from unique 
in its time,as H,B.Charleton pointed out several decades ago. Scalger had 
taken the line that everything can be used in poetry,for to him poetic 
qualities were ma:ters of diction and the form of poetry was its metrical 
arrangement (PÉgtices libri septem,1561,p.125; cf Charleton,Castelvetro's 
Theory of Poetry,pp.5595). Fracastoro took an even stronger stand,saying 
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(Naugerius,in Opera ommia,1555,p.337; see Antonio Pusco,La poetica di Lado- 
vecis co Castelvetro,1904,p.132)(18). When Minturno seid that the peot 
can hadle anything that can conveniently be put into verse(De poeta,1559, 
p.107; cf Charleton,loc.cit.),he seemingly anticipated Patrizi,but he really 
imposed limitations upon what was "convenient." When Rebertelli questioned 
the probhibition of the subject matter of the arta and sciences to the poet,he 
was concerned only that the prohibition be relaxed to permit occasional 
references by poets to scientific and philosophic matters; he was orhtodex 
in making poetry an imitation(De artificio dicendi "Pp. 1-8) (19). Neither 
Scaliger nor Paolo Beni made as consistent or as complete an attack upon 
the theory of imitation as Patrizi did(20). God is an imitator,Peni said, 
in "realizing" the ideas in his mind("by which term Nature iscaid to imit- 
ate Mie Art to imitate Mature")(In Aristotelis poeticam commentarii, 
p.51 )(21). 
Dante in his De vulgari eloquentia distributed poetic genres according to thei 
correspondence with the vegetable,animal,and rational souls of men-——a div- 
ision in which corresponding to the vegetable soul is the useful(useful 
pertaining to arms and our safety; ergo hvar poetry); to the animal or sna- 
ible soul is delight(Venus——love poetry); to the rational soul are honor, 
virtue,and regulated will(2T). In several of the Renaissance treatise on 
metries,the dependence of poetic meters upon dance steps was made particular 
-ly evident,as would be(29) true with us if we called our customary measures. 
meters “waltz" or "polka" or "rock-and-roll"(30). In dealing with Aristot- 
le's division of poems according to the sujbect matter imitated——-men the 
same as or better or worse than the men we know in our age-—Minturno was 
one of the first to lead literary critics omto the stony path followed by 
; countless Neoclassical critics in the following two centuries,for he asked 
'| dif Aristtotle did not mean the distinction between princes and noblemen as 
opposed te low or vicious characters(35) like farmers,shepherds,worlmen, 
ij end parasites(L' arte poetica,ed.1725,pp.2-3). He also of "imitation" in 
“7 lyric poetry: For we cannot say that he does not imitate who depicts well the 
i form of the body or the passions of the mind,or reveals manners acceptably... 
In fact,when a poet addresses someone else,he makes it seem that he leaves hia 
,. Character as roet and adopts or maintains another character,for in Petrarch we 
A ^ can recognize two persons,one of the poet when he narrates and the other of th 
,]|the lover when he directs his speech to Madonna Laura"(ib. pp.173-5). Thus, 
j| Longfellow could be coniidered to imitate himself in "The Psalm of Life" 
i| when instead of saying nonconcretely,"The human soul is immortal",he said, 
LT me not in mournful numbers" etc.(36). Alessandro Guarini's framing § 
of the question differs little from that of Sir Richard Blackmore in the 
early 18th century who called attention to the possibility of using Job as 
a passive,rather than an active,hero. As a stoic hero,Addison's Cate,of the 
same period,was hardly a man of passion,but since he was a character to 
whom things were done rather than a doer,his import for criticism was much 
the same. There should be a kind of poetry showing “characters suffering 
(pazienti 980 to speak,since human affectiosn are no less imitable than 
human effects." Actually,a good part of the kind of imitation to be found in 
epic poetry is of this kinds: witness the passions of Dido in the ^eneid,and 
the manny passages of pathos in Ariosto., "I understand pateint characters to 
be those who,while not 4 doing anything outwardly,suffer those passions in 
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im their minds of which the lyric poets in their poetic compositions und- 
dertake to create resemblances: joy,sorrow,desire, love,hope,fear, jealousy, 
disdain,anger,desperation,and any others similar to them, Elegies,odes, 
epigrams,distichs,sestinas,canzoni,madrigais,ano sonnets are full of such 
emotions"("Lezione nell'Accademia degl'Ingvaghiti in Mantova sopra il 
sonetto,Doglia,che vaga donna...di Monsignor della Casa"). Is not Laura 
a caharacter introduced acting when in paradise she takes Petarach by hand 
and talks to him?(59). 
At the heart of the speculation of the Italian crities of the late Renai- 
ssance on the nature of imitation was the issue of whether or not poetry 
could legitimately be called imitation when the poet merely narrated his 
natter,summarised it,or discoursed won it in his own voice,instead of 
introducing characters who would sted the show from the poet or who would 
make the reader forget the presence of the poet, They worked out interpret- 
ations of the theory of imitation which genera.ly implied gradations from a 
center of full ydramatic repSpsentatian shading off to modes of expression 
that could be called imitative only secondarily or slightly(65), The 
extension of poetics to cover the aesthetics of prose fiction was one 
of the issues even though the argyument was based largely upon the in- 
terpretation of a phrase or two of Aristotle's,for the aim was not so 
much to understand Aristotle as to gain his authority in support of 
writing,such as the novella and prose comedy,that the concept of poetry. 
as highly ornamented verse did not account for, Here the cenral pe 
question was reopeneé; Is imitation (^ verse the essential quality of ^ 
poetry? Poetics 1447a28; "Even if a writer present medicime or natural 
philosophy in meter they still speak of him as oet,yet there is nothing 
in common to Homer and Empedocles except their moter; the one is justly 
eine 0 a poet, but the other should be called a natural philosopher rather 
than *poet, " The great contest of the century over Dente was cmused in 
large part by the unwillingness of the Aristotelians to accept the large 
quantity of abstract doctrine to be(66) -found in the Divine Comedf67). 
Mintumo took the straight Aristotelian line, Poets should imitate; Emped- 
ocles and Lucretius did not imitate; therefore,Empedocles and Lucretius were 
not poets, Hesiod and the Virgil of the Georgics were not poets,and 
Horace was not functioning as a poet in writing his art of poeiry in verse 
(L'arte poetica,p.4). Castelvetro made use of the principle of gradation. 

He claimed Aristotle did not say that Empedocles was in no way a poet. 
the seelentific poet could be said to bear "some of the outward marks of 
the poet,just as a wolé in Sheep's clothing rema wolf but could be 
said to bear some res lance to a sheep." This iste be sure,much of a 
concession, Patrizi was amused that the commentators on the Poetics had 
made a big fuss about Aristotle's assertion that Empedocles S a natural 
Scien€jtist---an assertion which,he said,had led to the cruel fanishment of 
many great poets: Hesiod, Aratus,\Nicander, Lucretius, Varro,Vergil for his 
Georgics,Serenus,Manilius,Pontane for his Urania,Fracastoro for his(72) 
Syphilis(73). 

In geneal,the staunch Aristotelians, who put their relth in a definition of 
poetry based upon the concept of imitation,took the stand that comedies, 
tragedies,novelle,dialogues,and romances in prose shouldebe thought of as 
poetry,while the "ristotelTans anti) like Patrizi were most vocal in their 


rejection of prose poetry,since ey considered verse the indispensable 


element. Poetios 1447828; "..,the art which imitates bysmee means of 
words only,in prose or in meter..." The modern translation(88) decides 
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the question unequivocally on the side of those who wanted poetry to include 
Boccaccio's Decameron and Sannazaro's Arcadia. The alternative interpretat- 
ion in the Renaissance was "with meters only or with musical accompeniment," 
and countless reams of paper were used to establish the meaning of the term 
the Italians translated as parlari ignudi(bare speech,naked language)(89). 
Patrizi said that the Iliad in prose translation is not a poem,and that 

the Aeneid,which Virgil first cast in a prose form,was not a piem,until he 

had versified it(90). The suspicion arsies too readily that latrizi called 
anything “poetically treated" if it was cast in verse form,so that f 

"Thirty days hath September" would have heen a poem for him,whereas a prose 
translation of the Iliad would not have been(91). Speroni firmly stated in 
"Sopra Virgilio" that prose is a speech intended for teaching and for making 
concepts clearly understandable. "Who uses it otherwise uses it contrary to 
its nature." If poetry were used for doctrine it would be inept "like going 
dancing to one's busineas activities or singing in speaking to one's friends" 
(oo). This battle between verse and prose in drama was destined to be restaged 
at the time of Dryden when heroic drama was in fashion and later in the polemic 
between Voltaire and Houdar de la Mette. Few if any arguments emerged from 

the later contests not touched upon by Agostino Michele in his Discorso in 

cui cpontra l'opinione di tutti i iu illustri scrittori del arte etica 


chiaramente si dimostra come si ssono scrivere con molto lode le comedie 
e le tragedie in prose (1592 (111). 


Castelvetrowanted no rigid concept of perfection. "And Perino del Vaga,a Flor- 
entine painter of great fame in our day,was able,by using the beauty of his 
wife which he fixed in his mind as an example of supreme beauty,to draw the 
faces of many women,especially the pictures of the Madonna Virfgin,so that 

one could find in all of them only one kind of supreme(148) beauty. But 
Giotte,another Florentine painter...would not or could not portray all the 
Apostles(in the lortico of San Pietro at Rome) with the same identical ex- 
pression of awe and fear on their faces when the Lord suddenly appeared to them 
walking on (mater the but he assigned to each one particularly a distinct 
expression of wondrous fear..."(Poetica d' Aristotele vulgarizzata et srosta, 
1576, pp. 341-3) (149). 

When Johnaon,in the Life of Cowley,found fault with the metaphysical poets for 
failing to achive "the grandeur of generality",he was speaking according to 
the tradition that the Renaissance writers were largely instrumental in 
creating,but in the 16th century "the grandeur of generality" was an effect 

to be gchitVéd striven for by the creators of Virgilian epics and the phrase 
did not apply to other forms of poetry. Generajity,they indicated,bíelonged 

to sublime poetry and not necessarily to other aesthetic categelrien( 1905. 
Giraldi Cinthio claimed that Homer on occasion was guilty of over-detailing 
but Virgil never("Discorsi intorno al comporre de i romanzi"). Tasso: "Homer 
i$| particularizing paid attention to what is an attirbute of poetry in gen- 
eral,that is,to imiteing...Virgil in universalizing paid attention to what is ar 
attribute of epic poetry,that is,to the magnificent"(Estratti della poetica 
del Castelvetro)(191). 

Then came Freud who employed the cathartic principle in the service of other 
ends. Lionel Trilling: "At any rate,the Aristotelian theory does not deny 
another function for tragedy(and for comedy too) which is suggested by Freud's 
theory of the traumatic neurosts——-which might be called the Mithradatic 
function,by which tragedy is uscd as the homeopathic administration of pain 
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to inure ourselves to the greater pein which life will force upon us"("Freud 

and Literature")(207). The splurge in interest in purgations of passions by 
poetry began with Francesco Robortelli's In librum Aristotelis de arte poetica 
explicationes(1548). Earlie: writers had made only a few passing references 
to Aristotle s tragic catharsis(209). Robortelli: "When men are present at 
tragedies and hear and perceive bchararcters saying and doing those things that 
happen to themselves in reality,they become accustomed to grieving,kfearing, 
and pitying; for which reason it happens that when something befalls them as 
a result of their human condition,they grieve and fear less. Furthermore,it 
is obvious that whoever has never felt grief for some calamity grieves more 
violently ifsome misfortune later occurs contrary to his hopes"(215). He con- 
sidered the idea that the comic Timocles expresses-—-that we are concoled by 
the realization that other people have troubles like ours(The Deipnosophists , 
Loeb,pp.5-7)---to be closely related to to his process of fortification by 
inurement. This Mithradatic principle came to be identified with Robortelli 
(216). Speroni,Varchi,Minturno,Lapini,and Castelvetro developed the idea with- 
out indicating that they were following the lead of Hobortelli(220). Both 
Minturno and Speroni used the illustration of the soldier who is terrified 
by the bloodshed of the battle when he ís new at fighting but who bécomes 
when he becomes a veteran does his, uty calmly(230), Petrarch's Trium of Chast 
-tity: "Io presi esempio di lor stati rei/Paccendomi profitto l'altrui male/In 
consolar i casi,e'dolor miei"(252). 
Passion can be arou-ed,as Cuintillian hinted,either by pathos or by ethos(XI, 
iii,61-3,170-4). The difference is between the direct carry-over of an express- 
ed emotion or the response to an emotional situation in which the character of 
poetry comports himself as he should(266). 
G.M.Verdizotti's poetical rhapsody,Genius,sive de furore poetico(1575)(409). 

;& Scaliger dtermined that two kinds of poets existed,one inspired hy from 
above and one inspired by vine(F.M. Padelford,Select Translations from Scaliger's 
Poetics,pp.14-5)(410). Poetry never was created by divine sid,Castelvetro 
said,"except according to the opinion of the vulgar,as has been said—-—-that 
poets may make themselves appear marvelous and worthy of regard in men's 
sight...This opinion owes its origin to the ignorance of the multitude,and has 
been fostered and favored by th vainglory of poets"(411). Plato allowed for 
two kinds of furor,divine and human,and described four kinds of divine bume 
furor,the pofetic,,the mystical,the prophetic,and the lover's(Pále2rus,244-5). 
Democritus named three causes of poetry: genius,which is nature; art; and 
insanity,which is furor(419). 
Castelvetro and Minturnoh were quite unlike, The key difference was that be- 
tween the claasicist bees and the rationalist silkworms,the honey à gathereres 
as opposed to those who spin out their own substance. For Minturno had said 
that the imitator should be like the bees that convert the sweetness of the 
flowers into honey; the poet must make borrowed material his own,so that it 
seems to have grown in his garden and not merely have been transplanted there 
(L'arte poetica,p.445) The contrasts between the bees end silkworms(or the 
bees and the spiders,as Swift had it) continued to be made(45É01). When Tasso 
was asked,in Alessandro Guarini's dialogue Il farnetico savio ovvero Il Tasso 
dialogo(1610),who had made him a poet,he answereéd , "The daughter end the grand- 
child of God." On the interlocutor's asking him who those were,he replied, 
"Nature and Art. Don't you remember that place in Dante: Sicchè vostr'arte a 


Dio quasi 8 nipote?" Art is th daughter of nature and nature is the daughter of 
God(452). E 
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THE GREVI GLE MEMOIRS 


Charles C, Fe Greville. 
Edited by Henry Reeve, A New Edition, Iongmans,Green & Co. 
Vol, V. 
1841 
May. ll: I went to see Mdlle, Rachel make her début last night,which she did 
in HermionefPRacine's Andromaque]....The cratures who acted with her were the 
veriest sticks; and the concluding scene of the madness of Orgestes excited 
the hilarity of the audience far more than Laporte's Mascarille,which came 
after it,though that was very good(6). 
June. 24: I think of all the tastes and interests I have ever had,of all 
sources of pleasure,that which adheres to me the most,which is still the least 
impaired and dulled,is my pleasure in fine scenery and grand objects whether of 
nature or art(15)....Some polyglot poet has cut these lines on the window of 
the room t occupy in this inn(the Royal Hotel at Chester): ¥ "In questa casa 
troverete/Toutes les choses que vous souhaitez:/Vinum, panem,pisces,carnes,/ 
Coaches, chaises,horses,harness"(16). 
September. lZ: A Council at Windsor....The Queen wes very gracious and good- 
humoured....She talkéé for some time to Peel,who could not help putting himself 
into his accustomed attitude of a dancing master giving a lesson, She would 
like him,better if he would keep his legs still(45). 29: Mellish[ one of the 
Senior c[eres in the roreign Officeltold me another anecdote of Palmerston, 
that eleten thousand pounds(I put it in letters,because in figures some error 


might have been suspected) had been spent in one year,at the Foreign Office,in 
chaises and four conveying messengers to overtake the mail with his private 
letters, which (weré\never/ ready in time(49). 

November. ll: The Queén was delivered of a son at(51) forty-eight minutes 


after ten on Tuesday morning the 9th. From some crotchet of Prince Albert's, 
they put off sending intelligence of Her Majesty being in labour till so late 
that several of the Dignitaries,whose duty it was to assist at the birth,arriv- 
ed after the eventhad occurred,particularly the Archbishop of Canterbury and 

the lord Presidemt of the Council(52)....1 find that,during the Queen's confine- 
ment,all the boxes and business are yransmitted as usual to the Palace,and the 
former opened and returned by the Prince, He established t^is practice last 
year. At first orders were given to the Foreign Office to send no more boxes to 
the Palace; but two days after,fresh orders were received to send the boxes as 
usual,and to furnish the Prince with the necessary keys@, 19: Met Captain [Charl- 
es]Elliot at dinner yesterday,who was very amusing with his accounts of China, 
He seems(for I never saw him before) animated,energetic,and vivacious,clever, 
eager, high-spikrited,and gay....I am inclined to think he will be able to vinà- 
icate his latest exploit at Canton....He says that we are all wrong to think of 
waging war with China in any way but by our ships,and,above all,to wish to 
establish diplomatic relations with her(53). 24: Somebody remarked the other 
ie innmerable tings were lost for want of some curious observer and 

c nicler,who would be at the trouble of recording and hoarding them in som 
thing less voluminous,and therefore more accessible,than then the columns of 

a newspaper. I was struck with the tr&th of this,and thought how many anecdotes, 
verses,j]eux d'esprit,and misce!lanies of various kinds I might have rescued 

from oblivion,but had never thought of doin; so,because they had appeared in 
newspapers(57)....1 have had a letter from M, Guizot,desiring I would make M, de 
Seinte-Aulaire's acquaintance....but I am so out of the habit of speaking 
French,that I find myself floundering terribly when I get into great talk,which 
is very stupid end mortifying....The Duke of Wellington is altered in character 
strangely. He has now a morbid aversion to seeing people,which nearly amounts 

to madness, Nobody can get access to him,not even his nearest relations. When 
anybody applies for an interview,he flies into a passion,and the answers which(59 
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he dictates to letters asking for eudiences,or asking for anything,are so 
brutally uncivil and harsh that my brother Algy constantly modifies or alters 
them.... This peculiarity is the more remarkable, because formerly his ‘ewakness 
was a love of heing consulted by everybody,and mixed up with everything(60). 
27: Dined with Milman....Pretty equal partition of talk between Sydney Smith 
‘ond Macaulay. The latter has been iE pn his busy mind in gathering all the 


ballads he can pick up(61). : 
December. 5: The Heralds...thnk that the Saxon arms ought not to be foisted 
. upon the Royal arms of England. It is Her Majesty's predilection for everything 
German which makes her insist on this being done(65). 9: Graham made (a it 
rule to address her as he would a sensible man,..and he thought this was the 
most legitimate ams well as judicious flattery that be could be offered to 
hgr,and such as must gratify her,and the more „because there was no appearance 
Y flattery in it(67). 15: The Duchess of MeXlborough gave a great dinner on 
her birthday to all her family,and she said that,"there she was,like a great 
tree,herself the root,and all her branches flourishing round her;" when John 
Spencer said to his neighbour that "the branches would flourish more when the 
root was under ground." This produced great hilarity,which attracted the notice 
of old Sarah,who insisted on knowing the cause,when John Spencer himself told 
her his own bon mot,at which--—and no wonder---she took great offence(69). 
23: Macaulay has been always talking. Never certainly was anything heard like 
him. It is inegxhaustible,always amusing and instrutctive,about everybody and 
everything....The drollest thing is to see the effect upon Rogers,whio is 
nearly extinguished....and he will revive tomorrow when Macaulay goes. It 
certainly must be rather oppressive after a certain time,and would be intoler- 
able,if it was not altogether free from conceit,vanity and arrogance ,unassum 
ing,end the real genuine gushing out of overflowing stores of knowledge trea- 
sured up in his mind....He said...that it was very mortifying to find how much 
there was of which he was wholly ignorant....that it was a mistake to impute to 
him either such a memory or so much knowledge; that Whewell and Brougham had 
more universal knowledge then he had,but that what he did pogssess was the 
ready,perhaps too ready,use of all he knew....he said he had read Don Quixote 
in Spanish,five or six times....that he read no modern books(71)....He had 
read "Tom Jones" repeatedly,...and as to "Clarissa",he had read it so often 
that,if the work were lost,he could give a very tolerable idea of it....It is 
not true,as some say,that there is nothing original in his talk,but certainly 
by far the greater part is the mere outpouring of memory. Subjects are tapped,an 
and the current flows without stopping. Wonderful as it is,it is certainly oppre 
-ssive after a time,and his departure is rather a relief than otherwise. Dun- 
das...said today that he was a bore; but that he is not...Perhaps the most extra 
-ordinary thing is the quantity of trifling matter which he recollects.... 
26: It was wonderful how quiet the house seemed after he was gone,and it was 
not less agreeable....And this is the society which I might have kept instead of 
that which I have. I have had all the facilities I coufJdesire...for spending 
my time among the cultivated and the wise,or among the dissipated,the foolish 
(12), and the ignorant; and with shame and sorrow I must admit that by far the 
largest proportion of my time has been wasted on and with the latter. 
1842 
January. 8: Accounts from China of fresh successes,but the capture of Amoy 
is like an operation in a pantomime rather than in real war...Sir Charles Grey 
»..Baid that we had no alternative,and must proceed to the conquest of China, 
and the foundation or establishment of(T3) another Indian Empire; for if we 


did not,some oth Pear gustu. the F ench) infallibly would(T,). 
er r 
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February. i: The King of Prussia has made a favourable impression here.... 
Whether the order,and more especially the loyalty,he has witnessed,will induce 
him to entertain with more complacency the idea of a free constitution Qfor 
his own kingdom,remains to be seen(80), 5: On Friday the King of Prussia went 
away,..emightily pleased with ^is reception by Queen and all classes of people 
e»eSplendid enter&tainments from the rich,and hearty acclamations from the 
poor, All the world has been struck wp with his intelligence,activity,affability, 
and appetite,for since Iouis XIV, I have never heard of a monarch who eats so 
copiously and frequently(82). ‘il: Melbourne then talked to me about Palmers- 
ton,of the aversion he had inspired not only gin France,but in all Germany, 
and said that his notion had been that everything was to bedone by violence; 
that by never giving way or making any concession,and an obstinate inst¥ance, 
every point was sure to be gained(66), A 
March. 19: This day lord Hertford is buried at Ragley....A pompous funeral 
left Dorchester House three days ago, fojlo wed by innumerable carriages of priv- 
ate individuals,pretending to show a respect which not one of them felt for 
the deceased; on the dcontary,no one ever lived more despised or died less 
regretted(92)....Between sixty and seventy years old,broken with various infirm- 
ities,and almost unintelligible from a paralysis of the tongue,he has been in 
the habit of travelling about with a company of prostitutes,who formed his 
principal society....Here he was to be seen driving about the town,and lifted 
by two footmen from his carriage into the brothel,and he never seems to have 
thought it necessary to throw the slightest veil over the habits he pursued(91) 
eeeeall his relations estranged from him,and surrounded to the last by a venal 
s harem,who pandered to the disgusting exigencies lassatae sed nondum satiatae 
libidinis(94). 
June, 5: I have not written one line since March 25....The racing and race- 
horses,and all things appertaining thereto,the betting,buying,selling,the 
quarrels and squabbles,...have had the effect on my mind of withdrawing my 
attention from public affairs,from literature,from society,from all that is 
worth attending to and caring for,...yand wasting my thoughts,faculties,and 
feelings on all that is most vile,most worthless,and most morally and mentally 
injurious(97). 
September. 24: I never saw so much political bitterness as that which rankles in 
the hearts of Palmerston and his wife. He ab§uses the acts of the Government, but 
he always does so with an air of gaiety and good humour,...but under this gay 
and gallant exterior there burns a fierce hostility,and a resolution to attack 
them upon every point,a¥nd a more unscrupulous assailant never took the field, 
She talks a great deal more than he does,and it is easy to see,through her 
graceful,easy manner and habitual urbanity,how impatient they are of exclusion 
fron office(108) 
Qctober. 18; From an anecdote I heard of him,the Bishop of london must be of 
a generous mind,and capable of forgiving an enemy,and casting seaside feel- 
ings of resentment and wounded pride, [William Capel,a disreputable, good-for- 
nothing parson,defied the Bishop and beat him at a trial at the Hertford Ass- 
izes, They h¥ave become good friends now] The only pity is,that having the 
quality of generosity and forgiveness of wrongs...these virtues did not find a 
more estimable subject for their exercise, 23; The number of readers at the 
British Museum is now on an average three hundred a day; in the time of Gray, 
as may be seen by his letters,it was not half a dozen(116), 
November, 22; I suppose that happiness depends on,as wit has been described 
by negatives, They are happy because they are wthout avarice,or ambition,or 
vanity,or envy(123). 30: The fifth volume of Madame d'arblay('s journal....I 


so 
have read the first three volumes,and then could read no m ore,it was 


25 
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tiresome; but I returned to the fifth because I found everybody was amused by 
it. It is certainly readable,for there are scattered through it notices of people 
and things sufficiently interesting,but they are overlaid by an enormous quant- 
ity of trash and twaddle,and there is a continous tream of mawkihs sentimentali- 
ty, loyalty ,devotion,sensibility,and a display of éfeelings and virtues which are 
very provoking(129)....1 have often thought that my journal gould have been 
much more entertaining if I had scribbled down all I heard and saw in society, 
all I remember of passing conversations, jokes,stories,and such like,instead of 
recording and commenting on public events....To have done this,however,and done 
it well,required a better memory and more diligence than I possess,to be more 
3gswellian than I sm(8150), 
1845 

April. 14; It was not the custom at Holland House to discuss religious subjects, 
except rarely and incidentally, Everybody knew that the House was sceptical, 
none fof them ever thought of going to church,and they went on as if there no 
such thing as religion. But there was n danger of the most devout person 
being shcoked or offended by any unseemly controversy,by any mockery,or insult 
offered to their feelings and convictioms, Among the innumerable friends and 
habite guests of the(157) House were many clergymen,very sincere and orthod- 
OX, many persons of »oth sexes entertaining avowedly the strongest religious 
opinions,amongst them Miss Fox,lord Holland's sister,s'd his daughter , Lady 
Lilfoórd(158), 
dune, 29: Frankfort...the destroyers of castles have done more for the pictur- 
esque than the restorers,for the ruins are ^ut of all comparison more romantic 
objects than the perfect buildings(172)....A bronze statue of Gutenberg(for 
whom the invent'on of printing is claimed) was raised a few years ago by the 
town of Mayence; a fine figure enough,but they have inscribed upon the pedest- 
al tour of the most execrable Latin lines that aè veer were written....If Guten 
-berg could come to life again he would be ashamed to see his types employed 
in recording such poetry as they have written in his praise(173). 29: The 
Jews' street in Frankfort....It is very narrow,the houses all of great anti- 
quity,and not one(176) new or modern in the whole street....The houses are 
very lofty,a good deal ornamented,but they look dark and dirty....Strange 
figures were loitering about the street,standing in the doorways or looking 
out of the windows, .here was a man who might have presented himself on the 
stage in the character of Shylock,with the gaberdine and the beard....We had 
the good luck to see the old mother of the Rothschilds....The housdshe inhabits 
appears not a bit better than any of the others....In this narrow gloomy street, 
and before this wretched tenement,a smart caléche was standing,fitted up with 
blue silk,snd a footman in blue livery was at the door,...The family allow her 
4,000 1. a year, they say she never in her life hads been out of Frankfort 
and never inhabited any other house than this,in which she is resolved to die. 
The street was formerly ciosed at both ends,and the Jews were confined to 
tee quarter, The French took away the gates and they have never been replaced 

177). 
July. 9: Baden, I remarked that all the women who dined with us ate almost every 
-thing with their knives,which was very disagreeable to see(187)....The Churches 
all seem well attended on Sundays,and the people are very smartly dressed, but 
work does not cease,at least not necessarily and universally. I saw last 
Sunday the people haymaking,and this morning the shoemaker brought me home a 
pair of shoes(189)....At one round table are Russians,Germans,English,French, 
all puffing away in one another's faces, “close by is Madame Spindler,the 
wife of a great German author,smoking her cigar,and spreading her huge bulk 

over two or three chairs(190), 
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August. i: The new scenes,the constant movement and occupation,did me a world of 
good,...The interest and /pléásure \the produced by this short excursion confirm 
my resolution to do something of the same sort...in every year,and always,if I 
can,to avoid the season in Iondom(j92). 6: One day at Buckingham Palace the King 
of Hanover proposed to Prince albert to go out and walk with him, The Prince 
exdaued himself,saying he could not walk in the streets,as they should be exposed 
to inconvenience from the crowd people, The King replied,"Oh,never mind that, I 
was still more unpopular than you are now,and used to walk about with perfect 
impunity"(196). 26: On board the new yacht "Victoria and Albert"....It is lux- 
uriously fitted up,but everything is geprificed to the comfort of the Court, the 
whole ship's company being crammed into wretched dog-holes,officers included... 
They are packed two officers in one berth....There is a large room...allotted 

to the pages,who are in fact footmen,and round this on both sides their berths, 
one to each,...The Admiralty are much to blame for suffering the officers tobe 
used with such indignity,but flattery seems to be the order of the day(200). 
October: 16: Breakfast with George Lewis, I went prepared to listen to some first 
-rate literary talk between such luminaries as Ranke and Macaulay,but there never 
was a greater failure. The professor,a vivacious little man,not distinguished 

in appearance,could talk no English,and his F,ench,though spoken fluently, was 
quite unintelligible, On the other hand,Maca could not speak German,and he 
spoke French without any-facility and with ire ch ee It was comical 

to see the abundance of his matter struggling with his embarrassment in giving 
utteranee—to It, to near tne torrent of knowledge trying to force its way-through 
the impediment of a limited anqualtWines Sith fhe Fronoh-nmEuags and the want 


go Dabit ei coeur. Ti Tt. But Vis strogele vas of short duration, He bègan 
in French,but very soon could bear the restraint no longer, anā broke into Eng- 
ish, pouring forth his stores to the utterly unconscious and uncomprehending 
professor(207)....My gout began,and uniuckily I was obliged to down to attend 
a Council at Windsor...I was obliged to go down with my crutches,and to crave 
the yueen's permission to go into her presence upon them....I flatter myself . 
I contrived to sidle out,so as not to turn my x back on Her Majesty,with no in- 
considerable dexterity(208), $1: On going into the drawing-room I found four 
people playing at whist,eight homr others at a round game,and one asleep in an 
armchair, And this is called society; and amongst such people I have lived,de 
live,and shail live(209).... I was reading Cahrles Iamb's letters in the oy 
carriage,and very remarkable they are,the very best I think I ever read, i was 
Struck by one passage,which I applied to myself: "I gain nothing by being with 
Such as myself; we encourage one another in medioerity"(210). 

1844 
June, 16: The brief and unexpected visit of the Emperor of Russia,..,Everything 
that was distinguished in london was collected to see and e seen by the Emperor 
(249)....He gives me more the idea of a Thracian peasant raised to Empire,than 
of the descendant of a line of kings; still his head,and especially his profile, 
is very fine...As he moved round the circle all smiling and urbane,I felt a 
sensation of awe,.,;and when the condition of these subjecti millions and the 
frequent exercise of such unbounded power flitted over my mind,I felt a pleas- 
ant consciousness that I was beyond the sphere of its influence,free as the 
birds in the air,at least iror him,and I enjoyed that involuntary comparison of 
my freedom with the slavery of his subjects,which is in istelf happiness,or 
something 1i1ke(250) 1845 


Hanvary. 18:Dr Samuel Wilberforce has the credit of seeking to be Preceptor to 
the Prince of Wales,an office to which I should prefer digging at a canal,or 
breaking stones in the road,so intolerable would be the slavery of it(269) 
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Frank Kermode,The Sense of an Ending,Oxford{reprint,1979) 
Preface: Bryn Mawr College increased my debt beyond tne possibility of repay- 
ment by its hospitality during the 6 weeks of my stay. I gake this inadequate 
gesture of discre 


I. Apocalyptic thought belongs to rectilinear rather than cyclical views of the 
world . Basically one has to tnink of an ordered series of events which ends, 
not in great New Year,but in a final Sabbath, The events derive their signific- 
ance from a unitary system,not from their correspondence with events in other 
cycles. This changes the events themselves,and ine temporal relations between 
them. In Homer,the Odyssean episodes are related by their correspondence with 
a cyclic ritual; tne time between them is insignificant or null. Virgil,des- 
cribing tne progress of Aeneas from the broken city of Troy to a Rome standing 
for empire without end,is closer to our traditional apocalyptic,and that is 

why his imperium has been incorporated into Western apocalyptic as a type of 
the City of God. And in tne journey of Aeneas the episodes are related inter- 
nally; they all exist under the shadow of tne end(5). Virgil and Genesis belong 
to our end-determined fictions; tneir stories are placed at what Dante calls the 
point where alll times are present,il punto a cui tutti li tempi son presenti; 
or within the shadow of it. It gives each moment its fullness. And although for 
us the End has perhaps lost its naive imminence,its shadow still lies on the 
crises of our fictions; we may speak of it as immanent. Tne Bible is a familiar 
model of history. It begins at tue beginuing("In tne beginning...") and ends 
with a vision of the süd("Even so,come Lord Jesus"); the first book is Genesis, 
the last Apocalypse. Ideally,it is a wholly concordant structure,the end is in 
harmony with the beginuing,the middle with beginning and end. The(6) Book of 
Revelation made its way only slowly into the canon(it is still unacceptable to 


Greek Orthedexy) | Men,like poets rush "into the midst," in medias res,when they 
are born; they also die in mediis rebus,and to maxe sense of their span tney ne 
-ed fictive concords with origins and ends,such as give meaning to lives and to 
poems(7). We project ourselves---a small,humble elect,perhaps---past the End,so 
as to see tne structure whole,a tning we cannot do from.our spot of time in the 
middle(8). Given the power to manipulate data in order to achieve tne desired 
consonance,you can arrange for tue End to occur at pretty well any desired date, 
but tne most famous of all predicted Ends is A. D.1000. It produced a character. 
istic apocalypse-crisis(cf. Henri Focillon,L'An mil,1952). Not only the millenn 
-ium but tne century and other fundamentally arbitrary chronological divisions- 
--we might simply call tnem saecula---are made to bear tne weight of our anxiet 
-ies and hopes; they are,as Focillon remarks," intemporal," but we project them 
onto history,making it "a perpetual calendar oí human anxiety." They help us 

to find ends and beginnings. They explain our senescence,our renovations, 

There are famous saecula,like the 19th-century fin de siecle,where all the 
elements of the apocalyptic paradigm clearly co-exist(ll). Perippeteia,which ha, 
been called the equivalent,in narraive,of irony in rhetoric,is present in every 
story of the least structural sophistication, Now peripeteia depends on our 
confidence of tne end; it is a disconfirmation followed by a consonance; the 
interest of having our expectations falsified is obviously related to our wish 
to reach the discovery or recognition by an unexpected and instructive route. 

It nas nothing whatever to do with any reluctance on our part to get tnere at 
all. So that in assimilating the peripeteia we are enacting that readjustment 
of expectations in regard to an end which is so notable a feature of naive apo- 
calyptic. And wegdoing rather more than nat? we are re-enact ing tne famil@ir 


dialogue between credulity and scepticism. The more daring the peripeteia, the 
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more we may feel taat tne work respects our sense of reality; and the more 
certainly we shall that tne fiction under consideration os one of those which, 
by upsetting tne ordinary balance of our naive expectations,is finding some- 
thing out for us,something real. The falsiíication oi an expectation can be terr 
-ible,as in tne ueath of Cordelia; it is a way of finding something out that we 

| should,on our more conventional way to tne end,have closed our eyes to, Obvious- 
ly it could not work if tnere were not a certain rigidity in the set of our ex- 
pectations(18). The degree of rigidity is a matter of profound interest in the 
study of literary fictions. The best instance of the maximum peripeteia is from 
Alain Robbe-Grillet. In his narrative "le temps se trouve coupé de la temporal- 
ite. Il ne coule plus," Ana socwe haye a novel in which tne reader will find none 
of the gratification to be had from dsham causality,clear story,reasonable expla 
-nation(19). It is a question how far these books could make their effect if we 
were genuinely,as Robbe-Grillet tninks we should be,indifferent to all convent- 
ional expectations. In some sense they must be there to be defeated(20). We cann 
-ot,of course,be denied an end; it is one of the great charms of books that 
tney have to end. But unless we are extremely naive,ase some (23) apocalyptic sects 
still are,we do not ask that they progress towards that end precsiely as we have 
been given to believe, The sceptical modification of a paradigmatic fiction is 
visible in the theology of the apocalypse. There has always been some caution 
about taking Revelation too simply. St Mark: "of that day or(24) that hour no 
one knows,not even tne angels in heaven,nor the Son,but only the Father." Al- 
ready in St Paul and St John tuere is a tendency to conceive of the End as happ- 
ening at every moment, Rudolf Bultmann,History and Eschatology: "in the sacra- 
mental cnurch,eschatology is not abandoned but is neutralized in so far as the 
powers of the beyond are already working in tne present, No longer imminent,the 
End is immanent. "Every instant...is eschatological...in every moment slumbers 
tne possibility of being the eschatological moment"(25). Karl Popper,in a biting 
phrase,once called historicism tne "substitution of nistorical prophecy for cons 


-cience"(The Open society and Its Enemies,1945,11,261). Mocern eschatology has 
done exactly the opposite,and substituted conscience,or something subtler,for 
historical prophecy. Jaspers regparks that to live is to live in a crisis; in a 
world which may or may not have a temporal end,people see themselves much as St 
Paul saw the early Christians,men "upon whom the ends of the ages are come"(26). 


II. Ever since Nietzsche generalized and developed tne Kantian insights,liter- 
ature has increasingly asserted its right to an arbitrary and private choice of 
fictional norms, just as historiography has become a discipline more devious and 
dubious because of our recognition that its metnods depend to an unsuspected de- 
gree on myths and fictions(36). "Tne falseness of an opinion is not...any object 
-ion to it," says Nietzsche,adding that the only relevant question is "how far 
the opinion is life-furtnering,life-preserving,species-preserving." A man who 
thinks this is in some danger of resembling tiie Cretan Liar,for his opinion can 
be no less fictive than the opiniou to wnicn it alludes, On the other hand you 
have a relatively innocent theory,a way of coming to terms with tne modern way 
of recognizing the gulf between being and knowing,the sense that nature can 
always be made comply with our fictions. This is what Wordsworht curiously and 
touchingly predicte d when he asserted that "Nature never di betray/She heart 
that loved her"(37). Alfred Rosenberg,the Nazi apologist,used the innocent spec- 
ulations of James,Dewey,and F.C. Schiller to argue that knowledge was at the ser 
-vice of "organic" truth. If lhe value of an opinion is to be tested only by its 
success in the world,the propositions of dementia can become as valuable as any 
other fictions. Tne validity of one's opinion of the Jews can be proved by kill- 
ing six million Jews(58). we have to distinguish between myths and fictions. 
Fictions can degenrate into myths whenevr tney are not consciously held to be 
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Jfictive. In this sense anti-Semitism is a degenerate fict ion,a myth; and Lear 
is a fiction. Mytu operates witnin the diagrams of ritual,which presupposes 
total and adequate explanations of things as tney are and were; it is a sequence 
of radically unchangeable gestures. Fictions are tor finding things out,and they 
cnange as tndneeds of sense-maxing change. Mytns are the agents of stability, 
fictions the a,ents of change, Myths call for absolute,fictions for conditional 
assent, Myths make sense in terms of a lost order oí time,illud tempus as 

Eliade calls it; fictions,if successful,make sense of the here and now,hoc temp- 
us. According to Otto Vaihinger,tne fictional as if is distinguished also from 
hypothesis because it is not in question tnat at the end of tiie finding-out 
process it will be dropped. In some ways this is obviously true of the litrary 


. fictions, We are never in danger of thinking that tne death of King(39) Lear 


is true. Literary fictions belong to Vaininger's category of "the consciously 
false." They are not subject,like hypotheses,to proof or disconfirmation,only, 
ii tuey come to lose tneir operational effectiveness,to neglect. In this they 
resemble tne fictions ot science,matnematics,and law,and differ from those of 
theology onl; because religious fictions are.harder to free from tne mytnical 


* deposit." We can apply to literary fictions what Vaininger says of fictions in 


&general,tnat tney are "mental structures....tue mind is invention; under the com 
-pulsion of necessity,stimulated by tne outer world,it discovers the store of 
contrivances within itself." He distinguishes many different types of fiction: 
tue paradigmatic wnich includes Utopias,and we may add apocalypses; tue legal, 
where tue fiction has a function iu equity(40); tne fictive zero-cases of mathe 
-matics; tue fictions of tne thing-in-itself,or of causality; and"the last and 
greatest fiction,the fiction of an Absolute." If we forget tuat fictions are 
fictive we regress to myth(as when the Neo-Platonists forgot the aim 
Plato's fictions and Professor Frye forgets tne fictiveness of all fictions]. 
What Vaininger calls "reunion with reality" and I call "making sense" is some- 
thing that literature achieves only so lon, as we remember tne status of fictions, 
They are not myths,and they are not hypotheses; you neither rearrange tie world 
to suit tnem,nor test them by experiment,for ‘instance in gas-chambers. When 
Vaihinger had to deal witn tne situation tnat arises when men make fictions appa 


. -rently too elaborate and ingenious to be explained simply in terms of survival 


in a hostile environment,he made up his Law of Preponderance of Means over End. 
We need to remember not only that we have a fonction fabulatrice(Bergson), but 
tnat we do set ourselves problems of the kind that would presumably not arise 

as a matter of simple biological necessity(41). World history,the imposition of 
a plot on time,is a substitute for for myth,and the substitution of anti-histori 
-cist criticism for it is anotner step in tue direction of harder satisfactions, 
in tne clerkly rejection of romantic tenements. There is no history,says Karl 
Popper,only histories; an insight in wuich he was anticipated by novelists,who 
wrote Histories(of,say,Tome Jones) in a period of paradigmatic historiograhpy, 
as expounded by Carl Becker in nis The Heavenly City of the 18th-century Phil- 
osophers. Tne decline of paradigmatic history,and our growing consciuosness of 
historiography's irreducible element of tiction,are,like tne sophistication of 
literary plotting,contributions to wnat Wilde called "the decay of lying." 

But the paradigms do survive,somewhow. Right down at the root,the paradigm must 
correspond to a basic human need,tney must make sense,give comfort. At some very 
low level,we all share certain fictions avout time,and trey testify to tne con- 
tinuity of wuat is called human nature. Let us take a very simple example, the 
ticking of a clock. we ask what it says: and we agree that it says tick-tock. 

Ey tuis fiction we numanize it,make it talk out our language. It iswe who pro- 
vide the fictional difference between the two sounds; tick is our word for a 
physical beginning(44),tock our word for an end. Wiat enables them to be diff- 
erent is a special kind of middle. We can perceive a duration only when it is 
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it is organized,.It can be snown by experiment that subjects who listen to 
rhythmic structures such as tick-tock,repeated identically,"can reproduce the 
intervals within the structure accurately,but they canuot grasp spontaneously 
ihe interval between the rhytnmic grap Paul Fraise, Psychology of Time),i.e. 
between tock and tick,even when this remains constant, The tock-tick gap i 
analogous to the role of the "ground" in spatial perception; each is charáec- 
terized by a lack of form,agains$ which the illusory organizations of shape 
and rhythm are perceived in the spatial or temporal object. The fact that we 
call the second of the two related sounds tock is evidence that we use fictions 
to endable the end to confer organization and form on the temporal structure. 
The interval between the two sounds,between tick and tock is now charged with 
significant duration. The clock's tick-tock I take to be a model of what we 
call a plot,an organization that humanizes time by giving it form; and .the 
interval between tock and tick represents purely successive,disorganized time 
of the sort that we need to humanize, Tick is a humble genesis,tock a feeble 
apocalypse; and tick-tock is in any case not much o: a plot(45). A thousand- 
page novel obviously will not lie within what is called our “temporal horizon"; 
to maintain the experience of organization we shali need many more fictional de 
-vices, Tney have to defeat tne tendency of the interval between tick and tock 
to emptyitself: to maintain within that interval followin, tick a lively ex- 
pectation of tock,and a sense that however remote tock may be,all that ffrppene—. 
happens as if tock were certainly following. All such plotting presupposes and 
requires that an end will bestow upon tue whole duration and meaning. The 


interval must be purged oí simple chronicity,of the emptiness of tick-tock, 
humanly uninteresting successiveness. It has to be what tné psycnologists ; 
call "tempore ihtegratton"=— bundling togetner perception of the present, 


memory Of the-pastjand expectation of the future,in a common organization. 
Within this organization that which was conceived of as simply successive 


becomes charged witn past an ture: what was clironos becomes kairos(46). i 
The distinetton en given c y by Brabant's Time and Eternity in | 


Christian Thought(1937). In their biblical senses(see Oscar Cullmann,Christ | 
and Time,1951,and John Marsh,Thne Fulness of Time,1952),chronos is "passing | 
time" or "waiting time"---tnat whicn,according to Revelation,"shall be no 


^ 
more"-—-and kairos is the seasonal] point in time filled with significance, li 
cnarged with meaning derived from its relation to the end. This is a very 
radical up ener er The Greeks thought that even the gods could not change the 


past; but ist did change it,rewrote it,and in a new way fulfilled it. In the 
same way the End changes all,and produces,in what in relation to it is the j 
past,these seasons,kairoi,historical moments of intemporal significance, Not onl 
the Greeks but tne Hebrews lackea this antithesis; for Hebrew,aecording to 

v À word for chronos,and so no contrast between time which is simply 
"one damn after anotner"(47) and time as concentrated in kairoi. It is the 

New Testafient that lays tne foundation for both the modern sense of epoch(it 

is very conscious of existing in an overlap ofhiones) and tne modern distinction 
between times: the coming of God's time(kairos),the fulfilling to the time 
(kairos—--Mark i.15),tne signs of the times(Matt, xvi,2,3) as against passing 
time,chronos. The notion of fulfillement is essential; the kairos transforms 

the past,validates Old Testament prophecies,establisnes concord with origins ' 
as well as ends. James T. Barr(Biblical Words for Time,1962) argues that Cull 
Marsch,and others misinterpret the language of tne Bible. The distinction is 
simply not in tne language of the New Testament, In Galatians 4.4,tne words 
translated as "the fulness of tne time" are plerouma tou chronou, though Mark 
1.15,already quoted,has peplerotai ho kairos,"the time is fulfilled." In Acts 
1.7 and I, Thess.5.1 the terms seem not to be differentiated: hoi chronoi kai 
hoi kairoi Nhe timedand the seasonsy’ (48). Also,the Old Testament shows much 
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more interest in passing time,chronicity,than these scholars nave suggested. 

In tne New Testament,kairos and chronos can be opposed,but are sometimes inter 
-chaneagble; perhaps kairos leans,as Augustine thought,towards "critical time"; 
cnronos is more quantitative. But we cannot,according to Barr,have a "kairos 
concept." Tne most one can say is that tne words,in New Testament Greek,main- 
tain a certain polarity,though tuey also shade oif into one another(49). Norm- 
ally we associate "reality" with chronos,and a fiction which entirely ignored 
this association we mignt think unserious or silly or mad; only the unconscious 
is intemporal., Yet in every plot tüere is an escape from chronicity,and so,in 
some measure,a deviation from tiie norm of "reality." Our past is brief,organ- 
ized by our desire for satisfaction,and simpl; related to our future. Any 
novel,however "realistic," involves some degree of alienation from "reality" 
(50). It is our insatiable interest in tne future(towards which we are biolog-| 
ically orientated) tnat makes it necessary for us to relate to tue past,and 

to the moment in tne midale,by plots: by which I mean not only concordant imag- 
inary incidents,but ali tne other,pernaps subtler,concords tnat can be arranged 
in a narrative, Sucn concords can easily be called "time-defeating," but the 
objection to tnat word is that it leads directly to the questionable critical 
practice of calling literary structures spatial. "Time-redeeming" is a better 
word,perhaps(52). E. H. Gombrich has recently been talking about the relevance 
of the great lltn chapter of Augustine's Confessions,and finding in it the 
seeds of modern psychological speculation about tne action of memory. Tnere is 
the matter oi mere physiological persistence---which makes television possible. 
There is "immediate memory," or "primary retention," the registration of im- 
pressions we fail to "take in," but can recover later by introspection; and 
there is,finally,a kind of forward memory,familiar from spoonerisms and typing 
errors which are caused by anticipation,tne mind working on an expected future. 
Tne second of these meories---registration of what we fail to "take in'"-—-is an 
essential tool of narrative fiction, It is familiar from the "double-take" of 
tne music-hall. Aristotle's notion of the best possible plot is a double-take, 
There is a sense in which Macbeth is an enormous dramatic extension of the doub 
-le-take,for it is based on an initial deviation of attention which causes a 
temporal gap between tne original apprenension of what the situation signifies 
and the final understanding that its significance was other, The third kind of 
memory is what enables writers to use the peripeteia,a falsification of expect- 
ation,so tnat the end comes as expected,but not in the manner expected, Gom- 
brich's argument is that we ignore tnese facts when we make a sharp a priori 
distinction between time and space; tnat in time our minds work in fashions 
that are not wholly successive,while in spatial appreciations---as when one 
looks at a painting---tuere is a temporal(53) element; one "scans" tne picture 
and could not do so witnout retinal persistence; one remembers what has passed, 
and has expectations about what is to come, In the experience of literature we 
use temporal expectation---a "mental set," as Gombrich puts it,which is "a 
State of readiness to start projecting." If we are normal we can guess the 
lime---we can guess how lon, ago tne lecture began,and also how long we shall 
have to wait for some desire to ve gratified,for example,tnat tne lecture 
suould end, (It is harder for tne lecturer to do tnis: ne is in love with what 
he is saying.) But even outside literature other needs,in conflict with reality 
can dispose us to behave in defiance oi tnis normality. Under certain drugs : 
the "specious present" is(54) indefinitely lengthened. Schizopnrenics can lose ` 
contact "real" time,and undergo wnat nas been called "a transformation of the 
present into eternity." Tue ability to wait for the gratification of a desire 
is measurably less in children and in old people than in tne mature. We nunger 
for ends and for crises, "Is his tne promis'd end?" we ask witn Kent in Lear; 
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(55). Hannah Arendt: "The tnread of nistorical continuity was tue first subst- 
itute tor tradition; by means of it tne overwnelming mass of the most divergent 
values,tne most contradictory tuoughts aud conflicting authorities...were reduc 
-ed to a unilinear,dialectically consistent developuent"(Between Past and Fut- 
ure,p.28). History,so considered,is a maker of concords between past,present, 
and future,and a provider of significance to mere chrenigity. Everytaing is 
relevant if it. relevance can be invented,even tne scattered informations of 
tne morning newspaper. Tne novel imitates historiography in tnis: anytning can 
, take its important place in the concord,a beerpuli in a Joycean pub,a long 
legged Incianu wasp. Tne merely successive character of events has been exorcis- 
; ed; tue synthesizing consciousness nas done its work, Order,as Giovanni Gentile 
` puts it of historiozraphy(56),Nhas ceased to be a succession and become an inter 
' -connexion of parts ail mutually implied and conditioned in tne whole." This 
plot making may relieve us of time's burden only by defying our sense of real- 
ity. To be really free of time we should have to be totally unconscious,or in 
some utner way indifferent to what b sgerqed call real, Paul Fraisse: "A 
sense of tinecan only exist where tnere is submission to reality"(Psychology 
of Time,p. 163). To see everything as out of mere succession is to behave like 
a man drugged or insane. Literature and history,as we know them,are not like 
that; they must submit. A systematic submission to tne fictive patterns is 
almost anotner way of describing what we call "form." An inter-connexion of 
parts all mutually implied; a duration(ratner tnan^space) organizing the moment 
in terms of tne end,givin:; meaning to tue interval between tick and tock ((37) 
because we numanly do not want it to be an indeterminate interval between the 
tic« of birth and the tock of &eathn.One thinks aain oi tne Bible: of a beginn- 
ing and an end(denied by tne physicist Aristotle to tne world) but humanly accep 
-table(and allowed by nim to plots). Revelation,whicn epitomizes the Bible, puts 
our fate into a book,and calls it the book of life. Revelation answers tne comma 
-and,"write the things wnicn thou hast seen,aná the tnings which are,and the 
things which snall be hereafter'"-—-'what is past and passing and to come''—-—-and 
tne command to make these things interdependent. Our novels do likewise. As the 
theologians say,we "live from tne End," even if tne world should be endless . 
We need ends and kairoi and tne pleroma,even now when the history of the world 
has so terribly and so untidily expanded its endless successiveness(58). What 
tue specifically modern concord-fictions have in common ds the practice of 
treating tne past(and tne future) as a special case of the present, It is a 
fiction which not only uses the past as a special case but is cesigned to relate 
events that appear to be discrete and numanly inexplicable to an acceptable 
human pattern. It is tne so-called Principle uf Complementarity (see W. Heisen- 
berg,Physics and Philosophy,1962), Tnis Principle arose from a precise scient- 
ific need. Lignt behaves in such a way tnat you can think of it in terms of 
waves,ana it behaves also so taat you can think of it in terms of particles; it 
proved possible,mathematically,to develop a signle set of equations to cover 
both wave and particle effects,but outside mathematics you could only speak of 
tnem as being "complementary." Tne implications of tnis witnin physics are that 
observations in themselves only partially true(59) can be so reconciled by ma- 
thematical formalism that tneoretical prediction and empirical observation are 
brought into congruence, Tne eitner-or is rejected; instead of saying the older 
pnysics is wrong,Heisenberg calis it a special case of modern physics. Classical 
mechanics is a special case oi quantum mecianics,classical logic of quantum logic, 
and so on. Wnat appeared to be law in tne past was law expressed in a manner 
consistent with tne ob.e rvational situation at tne time, I. tnis way tne past 
is included in,is complementary with,tne present(60). As Newtonian mechanics is 
to quantum mecnanics,so King Lear is to Endgame . Nils Bohr will establish 
complementarity between,say,mecuanism and vitalism in biology,Fast and West in 
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politics,love and justice in communal life. Heisenberg himself says tnat "the 
situation of complementarity is not confined to tne atomic world alone." "We 

meet it when we reflect about a decision,or wnen we have the choice between enjoy 
-ing music and analyzing its structure." Northrop,in his introduction to tne 
translation of Heisenberg's book,points to tne dangers of "playing fast and loose 
with tne law of contradiction,in tne name of complementarity," and there is a 
sharper critique in P. W. Bridgman's The Way Things Are(1959) . Dr von Franz has 
recently been saying that tue relationship between consciousness and unconsci- 
ousness(61) is a complementarity analogous to that between wave and particle in 
physics, The Prinviple is what I call a concord-fiction, Bohr is really doing 
what tne Stoic allegorists did to close tue gap between their world and Homer's, 
or what St Augustine did when ne explained,against the evidence,the concord of 
tne canonical s:riptures. Tne dissonances as well as the harmonies have to be made 
concordant by means of some ultimate ccmplementarity. Later biblical scnolarship 
has sougnt different explanations,and more sophisticated concords; but tne motive 
is the same,however tne metnods may differ. Such fictions meet a need, They seem 
to do what Bacon(62) said poetry could: "give some show of satisfaction to the mr 
mind,wherein tne nature of things doth seem to deny it." Patristic allegory is 
not éhe same tning,though it may be essentially the same kind of thing,as the 
physicists' Principle of Complementarity. Tne snow of satisfaction will onl, ser- 
ve when there seems to be a degree of real compliance with reality ae we,from 
time to time,imagine it. We measure and order time with our fictions; but time 
Seems,in reality,to be ever more diverse and less and iess subject to any uni- 
form system of measurement, Thus we think of the past in very diffrent time- 
scales,according to what we are doing; the time of tne art-historian is differ- 
ent from that of the geologist,tnat of tne football coach from the anthropolog- 
ist's. Concord-fictions cnange as the reality from(63) which we,in the middest,s 
seek a snow of satisfaction,changes; because "times change"(64). 


III. According to Berdyaev,tne world was a cosmos to the Greeks,and a history to 
tne Hebrews. In tne Bible the world is made out of nothing. Bor the Aristotelians, 
however,it is eternal,witnout beginning or end. The thirteenth-eentury redisc- 
overy of Aristtotle led to tue invention of a doubel-truth. It takes a good of 
sophistication to do what certain philosophers then did,to pursue with vigour 
rational enquiries tne validity oi which one is obliged to deny(68). St Augustine 
came up with & formless matter,intermediate between nothing ans something,out of 
which the world was made, This,of course,was created out ot notning. Formless,it h 
had tne potentiality of form,its privation is its capacity to receive form, He 
identifies this capacity with mutability. St Tnomas thought reason could prove 
neituer creation ex nihilo nor an eternal world,saying that we must believe the 
the former not because of any rational proof but simply because of revelation, 

He tnen saved as mucn of Aristotle as was consistent witn revelation,defining 
matter as pure potentiality,pure privation,upon which form imposed itself as horse, 
beetle,or man(69). He also needed a new rationale for angels.. They of a third 
order,neither matter nor pure act. So they are separated drom tne corporeal 
creation and also from god. They are tueretore neither eternal nor of time, So 

out of this argument,there develops a third duration. He called it aevum( 70). 

Tne formerly absolute distinction between time and eternity iín Christian 
thought-—-between nunc movens with its beginning and end,and nunc stans,the perf- 
ect possession of endless life---acquired a third intermediate order based on tnis 
peculiar betwixt-and-between position oi angels, Like tne Principle of Complemant- 
arity,this concord-fiction soon proved that it had uses outside its immediate con- 
text,angelology. Because it served as a means of talking abof)certain aspects 

of human experience,it was humanized. It nelped on& to think about tne sense men 
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sometimes have of participating in some order of duration other than that of the 
nunc movens---of being able,as it were,to do all that angels can, Such are the 
moments of what psychologists call "temporal integration." When Augustine recited 
his pasalm he found in it a figure for the integration of past,present,and future 
which defies successive time. He discovered what is now errobeously referred to as 
"spatial form." We feel,in Thomas Mann's words(Die Entsteh des Doktor Faustus , 
quoted ty Margaret Church,Time and Reality,1963,pp. 1635-4) that "in their beginning 
exists their middle and their end,their past invades tne present,and(71) even the 
most extreme attention to tne present is invaded by concern for the future," The c 
concept of aevum provides a way of talking about tnis variety of duratiOne--nei- 
ther temporal nor eternal,but,as Aquinas said,participating in both tne temporal 
and the eternal. Aevum is the time-order of novels(72@). The political and jur- 
istic employment of tae concept has been studied by Ernst Kantorowicz in The 
King's Two Bodies(1957). The emperor's natural body is subject to time,but his 
dignitas exists perpetually in tne aevum, In this sense the emperor or king 
"never dies"; Rome never dies,but invets Byzantium or Moscow. Aristotle in De. 
Anima 415b15 spoke of man's being-for-ever in the cyele of life and in his De 
Generatione, 331a8 called the cycle(73) of generation a sort of second-best 


eternity. Thus was invented an image of endlessness consistent with a temporal 
end, The Empire,the People,the legal corporation,the king,would never die,be- 
cause each was Hersona mystica,a single person in perpetuity; and the entire cycle 
of created life,with its perpetuation of specific forms,had the same kind of 
eternity within a non-eternal world. The old Platonic distinction between athan- 
asia and aei einai,,deathlessness and being-for-ever,was given a new fictive 
shape; men can have the first,but not the second, truly eternal,quality(74). In 
the Garden of Adonis canto,Spenser is talking about the aevum,the quasi-eternal 
aspect of the world. His editor called the Seventh Book,of which only the Mutab- 
ility Cantos survive,the Legend of Constancy; and in it Spenser directly con- 
fronts mutability not only with the nunc stans,the constancy of eternity,but with 
such perpetuity,such immutability,as may be predicated of the nunc movens, Mutab- 
ility is in part an essential aspect of the creation,in part. a consequence of the 
Fall. The variety and beauty of the world are,in ordinary experience,inextricably 
associated with mutability(78). In vii.18 Nature explains that change is here an 
agent of permanence: "being rightly w /They are not changed from their first 
estate;/But by their change their being doe dilate:/Ana turning to themselves 

at length againe,}Doe worke their owne perfection so by fates/Then over them Change 
dorn not rule and’ raigne:/But they raigne over change,and doe their states main- 
taine." In the generative cycle,created things affirm their kind of eternity by 
the perpetuation of species in change. Nature adds,in the last stanza of the Canto, 
that if Mutability's desires were realized and thef world reduced to merely errant 
matter without tne permankence of specific froms,tne world would be at an end,and 
so would her power in it,forat that time all change would cease. The vision of 
eternal constancy follows at'once,in the last stanzas of the poem,the fragmentary 
Eighth Canto(79). The discords of our experience---delight in change,fear of 
change; the death of tne individual and tne survival of the species,the pains and 
pleasures of love,the knowledge of light and dark,the extinction and the perpetuity 
of empires-—-these were Spenser's subject; and they could not be treated without 
tnis third thing,a kind of time between time and eternity. Now one of the differ- 
ences between doing philosophy and writing poetry is that in the former activity 
you defeat your object if you imitate the confusion inherent in an unsyatematic v 
view of your subject,whereas in tne second you must in some measure what is ex- 
treme and(80) scattering bright,or else lose touch with that feeling of bright con 
-fusion(81). It is cur&ious that we snould have made a proverb of the expression 
"be-all and end-all." Shakespeare invented it. To be and to end are,in time,anti- 
thetical; 
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thedr identity belongs to eternity,the nunc stans. In another way,the phrase is 
a pregnant conflation of crisis and an end immanent in it(85). Macbeth w.ould 
sélect one aspect of the equivocal future and make it a perpetual present,and 
pure gives him the right crisis-word,the see-saw of be-ail and end-all 
« 86). 


When you read,as you must almost every passing day,that ours is tne great age of 
| crisis---technological,military,cultural---you may well simply nod and proceed ca 
-1lmly to your business; for tnis assertion is nowadays no more surprising that 
tne eartn is round(95). It is commonplace to talk about our historical situat- 
ion as undquely terrible and in a way privileged,a cardinal point of time, But 
it would childish to argue,in a discussion of how people behave under eschatolog- 
ical threat,that nuclear bombs are more real and make-one experience more authen- 
tic crisis-feelings than armies i: tne sky. Tnere is nothing all distinguishing 
about eschatological anxiety; it was,one gathers,a feature of Mesopotamien cult- 
ure,and it is now a characteristic of what Lionel Trilling calls the "adversary 
culture"(Beyond Culture,1966) or sub-culture iu our society(95). We make sense 
o: the past as of a book or a psalm we have read orrecited,and of the present 
as a book tne seals offwhich we shall see opened; the only way to do this is to 
project fears anà guesses and inferences from the past onto the future, The 
moments we cakl crises are ends and beginnings. Our sense of the epoch is gratif- 
ied above all by tne ends of eenturies. Sometimes,indeca,it appears that we induce 
events to occur in accordance with this secular habit of mind. I have spoken of 
the year 1000 as typical; but I suppose for most of us the best known outbreak 
of fin de sieéle phenomenon occurred at tue end of tne 19th century; at any 
rate,it was in that century tnat the expression became current. Certainly there 
was a deal of apocalyptic feeling at that time,not least in the revival of(96) 
imperial mythologies botn i: England and Germany,in the "decadence" Which  be- 

. came a literary category,and which produced Nordau's book("it is as thought the 
‘morrow could not link itself with today. Things as they are totter and plunge"), 
in tne utopia renovationism og some political sects and the anarcnism of others, 
Naturally this fuss about centuries ,c e seen to be based on the arbitrary 
calendar; it is known for th. Youahear people say,witn a certain pride in 
their clerical resistance tb the myth,that the 19th century really ended not in 

but in 1914. But there are different ways of measuring an epoch. 1914 has 

ous qualifications, But in 1900 Nietzsche died; Freud published The Inter- 

tion of Dreams,Husserl,Logic,and Russell,Critical Exposition o. the Philos- 

of Leibniz. With an exquisite sense of timing Planck published his quantum 
hypothesis hypothesis in tne very last days of tne century,December 1900, Thus, 
witnin a few months,were published works which transformed or transvalued spirit- 
ualitysthe relation of language to knowing,and tne very locus of human certainty. 
1900,1ike 1400 and 1600 and 1000,has tne look of a year that ends a(97) saeculum. 
The mood of fin de siécle is confronted by a harsh historical finis saeculi. But 
as Focilion observed,the anxiety reflected by tne fin de siécle is perpetual,and 
people don't wait for centuries to end before they express it. Any date can be 
justified on some calculation or other. And of course we have it now,the sense of 
an ending. For Yeats,the age would end in 1927; the year , passed without apocalyp 
-Se,as end-years do; but tnis is hardly material, He saw his time as a time of 
transition,the last moment before a new annunciation,a new gyre(98). In general, 
we seem to combine a sense of decadence in society-—-as evidenced by tue concept 
of alienation,which,supported(99) by a new interest in the early Marx,has never 
enjoyed more esteem-—-with a technological ütopianism(100), The belief that one's 
own age is transitional between two major periods turn into a belief that the 
transition itself becomes an age,a saeculum. Crisis is a way of thinking about 
one's moment,and not inherent in t e moment itself. Tue fiction of .sransition is 
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our way of registering the conviction that tue end is immanent rather imminent; 
it reflects our lack of confidence in ends,oyr mistrust of the apportioning of 
history to epochs of this and that. Our own epoch is the(101) epocj of nothing 
positive,only of transition. Tne spokesman of transitionalism in the arts is Mr 
Harold Rosenberg(The fPaádition of the New,1962; The Anxious Object,1964),who ex- 
pressly announces that the present age of transition is endless, Ihe logical dev 
-elopment of tne doctrine of perpetual transition is tnat the only criterion 
by which we ma, decide if an object has meaning for us is tne novelty of tne obj 
-ect. instead of bein, a point of balaüce between two ages,our transition is an a 
age in its own right. Tne only permanence is iu the "antithetical multiform influx; 
But tne forms of art---its language---are in their nature a continuous extension o 
or modification of conventions entered into by make and reader,and this is true 
even of very.original artists so long as tney coumunicate at all. Communication 
is inescapably related to something older than itseif, "The innocent eye sees 
nothing," tne inuocent ears hears nothing(cf. E. H. Gombrich,Art and Illusion; 
1960; Meditations on a Hobb Horse,1965)(102). This is an indispenssable qgualif- 
ication to any argument tuat assumes tnat a modernism can be totally schismatic. 
When we speak of transition as permanent we nave in a sense reduced tne concept to 
mere noise; it can only be understood by reference to tne past. What I here,for 
convenience,call traditionalist modernism has its roots in tne period before the 
Great War,but its flowering came later than tnat of anti-tradionaiist moódernüisam, 
wnich was planted by Apoilinaire and reaped by Dada, This anti-tradionalist mdern- 
ism is the parent of our own schismatic modernism (105). The first phase of mdern- 
ism,which so far as tne Englisn language goes we associate with Pound and Yeats, 
Wyndnam Lewis anà Eliot and Eliot and Joyce,was clerkly enough,sceptical in uany 
ways; and yet we can witnout difficulty convict most of these authors of danger- 
ous lapses into mytnical tninking. All were men of critical éemper,hater of the 
decadence of the times and tne myths of mauvaise foi. All,in different ways,ven- 
erated tradition and had programmes which were at once modern and anti-schismatic. 
| Tae mood was eschatological,but scepticism and a refined traditinalism held in 
check wnat threatened to be a bad case of literary primitivism, At bottom, Yeats 
was sceptical about tne nonsense with which he satsified his lust for commitment. 
In so far as his true commitment was to poetry he recognized his fictions as heu. 
-ristic and dispensable,"consciously false." "Tuey sive me metaphors for poetry." 
In this way he managed,sometimes at any rate,to have his cake and eat it(104). 
Outside poetry tne situation is different. Yeats was enthusiastic for Italian 
fascism,and supported the Irish fascist movement. Tne most terrible element in 
apocalyptic thinking is its certainty that there must be universal bloodshed; 
Yeats“elcomed this with something of the passion that(107) has attended the think- 
ing of more dangerous,because more pratical men, "Send war in our time,0 Lord.” It 
is true that Yeats's occult speculations are ultimately a mask for a system of aes 
~thetics,nevertheless,as Dewey once observed,"even aesthetic systems may breed 
a disposition twoards the world and take} overt effect," Yeats is our first exam- 
ple of that ocrrelation between modernist literature and authoritarian politics. 
Another celebrated example is Ezra Pound. To breax the set of an inadequate poetic 
lanaguage,to destroy tne bonds which tie poetry to a discredited logic,may be 
tasks calling for new fictions severe and defiant as Pound's pseudo-ideogram(109). 
His anti-Semitism is a regress to myth. In medieval apocalyptic movements it was 
usual to identify tne Jews as the demonic host of the prophecies XThe destruction 
of the demonic host must precede more positive eschatological benefits. The real 
treasons of the clerks is furtner sugyested by Wyndham Lewis. He painted on the 
theory tnat tne cloased society of "abstraction'-—-an anti-kinematic,anti-humanist 
society of rigid hierarchy,ruled by fear---much like the(109) fiction of Worringer 
was the best for art. Hence his cult of deaóness,his hatred of all that he called 
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"Bergsunian," or vitalist; oi anything that suggested,as relativity tneory for 
example did,an inalienable ol independence even ir tne minds of the "peons" or 
Untermenschen. Tne peons,accordin,, to tne heavenly messenger of tne apocalyptic 
Childermass,are merely "the multitude of personalities which God,having created, 
is unable to destroy." Sex, time, liberal tnought,are all enemies of paradigmatic 
rigidity; and even Pound and Joyce were in tneir power. Varied by fits of good 
nature,Lewis was certainly anti-feminist,antisSemitic,ant-democratic,and had ambi- 
valent views on colour, T, S, Eliot,in tie preface he wrote for a re-issue of One- 
Way Song in 1955,says that "the less respectable” intellectuals "vociferate the cry 
of 'fascist!'-—-a term falsely applied to Lewis,but flung by the Massenmenschen 
at some who,like Lewis,walk alone." But in 1929 Eliot nimself said that Lewis was 
inclined "in the direction of some kind of fascism," and Lewis himself in 1926 
said much the same thing. He wrote a book in praise of Hitler,and found in Nazism 
a system favourable to "aristocracy of intellect." The radical thinking of the 
early modernists about the arts implied,in other spheres,opinions of a sort not 
normally associated with the word radical,e.g.(110 »the fantasy of an elect which 
will end democracy(111). Tradition is for Eliot tne continuit, of imperial depos- 
its; nence the importance in nis tnought of Virgil and Dante. He saw nis age as 
a long transition tnrough wnicn the elect must live,redeeming the time. He had 
his demonic host,too; tne word "Jew" remained in lower case t..rough all the 
editions of the poems until tue last or his lifetime,the 75th birthday editaon 
of 1965. He had a persistent nostalgia for closed,immobile hierarchical sccieties. 
If tradition is,as he said in After Strange Gods---tnough tne work was suppressed 
——-"tue habitual actions,havits and customs" which represent the kinship "of the 
same people living in the same place" it is clear that Jews do not have have it, 
b.t also that practically nobody now does Gar}. Fictions,notably the fiction of 
apocalypse,turn easily into myths; people will live by that which was designed on 
to know by(112). It is hard to restore the fictive status of what has become ated 
ical; that is what Saul Bellow is talking &oout in his assaults on wastelandism, thé 
cant of alienation. Ulysses alone studies and develops the tension between paradigm 
and reality,asserts tne resistance of fact to tiction,human frevedom and unpredic- 
tability against plot, Joyce. chooses a Day; it is a crisis ironically treated. The 
day is full of randomness, There are.coincidences,meetings ihat have point,and 
coincidences which do not, Compare Joyce on coincidence with tne Jyngians and their 
solemn concord-myth,the Principle of Synchronicity(113). What distinguishes the 
new from the olaer modernism is not that one is more apocalyptic than tue other 
but that they have such different attitudes to the past. To the older it is a 
source of order; to the newer it is that wnich ought to be ignored, Iun Beckett, the 
signs of order and form are more or less continuously presented,but always with a 
sign of cancellation; they are resources not to be believed in, cheques ywhich will 
bounce(115). Whatever preserves intelligibility is wnat prevents schism, This is 
a point to be remembered whenever one considers extremely novel,avant-garde writing, 
Schism is meaningless without reference to some prior condition; the absolutely 
New is simply unintelligibel,even as novelty. It may,of course,be asked: unintelli 
-gible to wnom?-—--tüi- inference being that a minority public,perhapse, very small 
---memebers of a circle in a square world---do understand tue terms in which tne 

* new things speaks, And certainly tue minority public is a recognized feature of 
modern literature,and certainly conditions are such taat there may be mang small 
minorities instead of one large one; and certainly; this is in itself schismatic. 
The history of European literature,from tne time tne imagination's Latin first madi 
an accomodation with toe lingua franca,is in part ine history of education of a 
public---cultivated(116l) but not necessaril, learned,as Auerc.ach says,made up cf 
what he calls la cour et la ville. That tnis public suould break up into special- 
ized schools,and their language grow scholastic,would only be surprising if one 
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that tne existence of excellent mecnanical means of communication implied excell- 
ent coumunications,and we know it does not,McLuhan's "tne medium is the message" 
notwitnstanding. But it is still true that novelty of itself implies the exist- 
ence oi what is not novei,tne past. A great many different kinds of writing are 

| called avant- arde, though tne expression itself has virtually dropped out of 
the vocabulary of writers,who tend or pretend to tuink that it connotes a past 

| uistorical period of literature,much as tne expression "modern" has dwindled into 
a periodic concept. The more avant-garde a writer is,tue less can he afford to be 
called avant-garde. Nevertheless we all have a vague notion of what it means, 
The work of William Burroughs,for instance,is avant-garde, His is tne literature 
of withdrawal,and his interpreters speak of nis hatred for life,his junk nihilism, 
his treatment of the body as a corpse full of cravings. He sought a self-abolish- 
ing structure,and triea to defeat our codes of continuity,cultural and temporal, 
by shuffling his prose into random order, "Writer until the cut-up method was 
made explicit(117) nad no way to produce tue acciaent of spontaneity.” The 
avant-garde language must always rejoin the vernacular,and randomness rejoins 

| contrivance(118 . A disregard for the past makes sucn movements easy to start; 
there is an analogy in tne histo, of heresy,wnere fanatics often re-invent the 

| aoctrsnes of earlier sects without «nowing it. On Eliot's view,newness is a 
phenomenon that affects tne whole of tne past; notning on its own can be new, That 

| alone distinguishes nis modernism from avant-guardism(120). What is merely schism- 


i atic is likely to be obsolete; oe least durable of aesthetic respons- 
| es.-There is an element of conven ion in the domin 7 Sis ànd-apocal- 


‘PSE. Novelty becomes tne inflation of triviality. Tnere is more noie than 
information. Marx once Said tnat "the consciousness of the past weighs like a 
nigntmare on tue brain of the living," and it is from tnat nigntmare that the 
modern apocalyptists want to awake, One generation confronted it in the post- 
ure(121) of the autnoritarian tradionalist; another prefers that of the hipster 
anarchist. To Lewis the art of tne Beats anu hipster art would be Bergsonian, 

He wrote once of a famous contemporary novel tnat it was the "cheap pastry of 
stuffy and sadic romance," a work of "swect and vicious sentimenta ism." 4e was 
talking about-Proust,not atou ican Dream,or On tne Road. Imagine Lewis 

on tne cult of orgasm,or on Allen Ginsberg. The philosopher of tue eye would have 
found hard words for tne philosopners of otner organs. He would surley have ass- 
Ociated some moderns witn tne time-and-flux men represented by tne Bailiff in 

The Childermass. He attacked the White Negro in advance,and tue figure of Kreisl- 
er in Tarr struck a proleptic blow at the "melodramatic nihilism" of tne later 
modernists. Each or the two modernisms reacts to a "painful transitional situat- 
ion," but one in terms of continuity ana tne other in terms of schism(123), To 
Speak clearly on these issues is to attract tne charge that one is simply no 
longer young enough or bright enough to grasp tne exciting things that are going 
on, There is all the difference between Schoenberg and ra.dom music,between the 
translogical order of The waste Land,and tie random collocations of Enmett William 
between Ford's cubist novel and tne cutup-foldin experiments. However radical 4; 
the alterations to traditional procedures implied in tne first,thet are extensions 
in a recognizable sense,of a shared languafe. The otners succeed only in so far 

as they are that,and since tney are trying not to be they more often fail(123). 


Towards the beginning of The Man Without qualities,Robert Musil announces that 

"no serious aitempt will be made to...enter into competition witn reality." And 
yet it is an element in tne situation he cannot ignore. How good it would be,he 
suggests,if one could tind in life tne simplicity inherent in narrative order. 
"Tnis is the simple order that consists in being able to say: 'When that had 
happend,then this happened.' What puts our mind at rest is tne simple sequence,the 
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over¥ helming variegation of life now representedin,as a mathematician would 
say,a unidimensional order. The Man Without Qualities is multidimensional, frag- 
mentary,without tne possibility of a narrative end, "Everytning has now become 
non-narrative." After Joyce and Froust,thougn perhaps a long way after,Musil 
is the novelist of early modezniem 127). He spent most of nis life struggling 
with the problems created by tne divergence of comfortable story and the non- 
narrative contingencies of modern reality. In nis big novel he tries to create 
a new genre in which,by ali manner of dazzling devices and metaphors and stratag 
-ems,fiction and reality can be brought togetner again. He fails. Tne novel is 
ihe central form of literary art. From Cervantes forward it has been the poetry$ 
(128) which is "capable of coping with present reality"; but it is a "realistic 
poetry" and its tneme is "the collapse of the poetic" because it has to do with 
"ihe barbarous,brutal,mute,meaningless reality of things." "Reality has such a 
violent temper that it does not tolerate the ideal even wnen reality itself is 
idealized" (@Ortega y Gasset, Meditations on Don Quixóte,tr. Evelyn Rugg and Diego 
Martin,1961,pp.135 ff.). Nevertheless,tie effort continues to be made. The ex- 
irgmegt ssWOlk against Posugesions RELANSE Gi. fighion-crsine.an ien nie uoi fel 
their (turn to be broken. Even when there is a profession of complete narrative 
anarchy,which rejects as spurious whatever most of us understand as form,it seem; 
that time will always reveal sone congruence with a paradigm---provided always 
there is in tne work the necessary element of the customary which enables it to 
communicate at all$129). Iris Murdoch: "Since reality is incomplete,art must 
not be too afraid of incompleteness." We must not falsify it with patterns too 
neat,too inclusive, The truly imaginative novelist has an unshakeable "respect f 
for the contingent"; without it he sinks into fantasy,which is a way of deform- 
ing reality(130). Also tnere is an irreducible minimum of geometry---of humanly 
needed shape or structure---which finally limits our ability to accept the mimes 
-is of pur contingency(132). Robbe-Grillet treats La Nausée with amused reverence ê 
as a valuable antique(133). In Les Mots Sartre has spoken of the falsities impo 
“sed upon him by the fictive power of words(134). Novels,says Sartre somewhere,a 
are not life,but tney owe our ic.| power upon us,as upon himself as an infant, 
to the fact that they are somehow like life. In life,"all ways are barred and 
nevertheless we must act. So we try to change the world; that is,to live as if 
tne relations between things and their potentialities were governed not be deter 
-ministic y tocesses but by magic," Tne as if oi the novel consists in a similar 
negation of determinism. We make up aventures. Man's freedom "expresses itself if 
his ability to see tnings whicn are not" (Mary Warnock,Tne Philosophy of Sartre, 
1965,p.32)(135). The world of existentialist man is a chaos without potentiality; 
in tne world "all is act"(137). In a novel chauge wi thout potentiality is impos 
-sible,thougn it is tne hopeless aim of the cut-out and card-shufile writers. No 
novel can avoid being in some sense what Aristtotle calls "a completed action." 
Novels,tnen,have beginnings,ends,and potentiality,even if the world has not. In 
the same way,whereas there may be,in the world,no such thing as character,since a 
man is what he does and chooses freely wnat he does---and in so far as he claims 
that his acts are determined by psychological or other predisposition he is a 
lache,or salaud—--in the novel tnere can be no just representation of this(138). 
Sartre's own novels falsify his philosophy(139). A truly Sartrean novel would be 
nothing but a discontinuous unorganized fiddle. And it would be entirely undeter- 
mined, But in practice it cannot be so(140). While admiring Camus's nar ip 
for its economy of organization,Sartre says that it is not a novel because, among 
other things,it lacks "develophent," Yet "development" surely implies continuity 
and a mimesis of the actualization of potency; and organization is form(142). Sar À 
-re knew about tne fallacy of imitative form: his book La Nausée, though it surrou4 >" 
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the hero Roquentin with images oi formlessness,inhumanity,nausea,must not itself 
be formless or viscous or inhuman,any more tnan it may repeat the formal presumpt 
-uousness of tne 19th-century novel or tne arrogant omniscience of Mauriac, It 
works somewhere between these extrmes, quelque cnose commence pour finir(146). 


"Beginnings are always troublesome," says George Eliot; and "conclusions are the 
. weak point of most autnors," she adds,noting that "some of the fault lies in the 
very nature of a conclusion,which is at best a negation"(see tne letters to Sarah 
Hennell and John Blackwood,quoted in Miriam Allott,Novelists on tne Novel,1959, 
p.250). Fielding,wno detested epistolary form,aliowed it one adavantage: it set 
_ the writer free "from regular beginnings and conclusions"(174). "Really,univers- 
ally," says James in tne preface to Roderick Hudson,"relations stop nowhere,and t 
the exquisite problem of tne artist is eternally to draw,by a geometry of his own, 
the circle in which they shall happily appear to do so. He is in tne perpetual 
predicament that the continuity of things is tne whole matter for him,of comedy 
and tragedy; that this continuity is never broken,and that,to do anything at all, 
he has at once intenselgé to consult and intensely to ignore it." Ignoring the 
successiveness of time,&e fake to achieve tne forms absent from the continuous 
world. Consulting it,we set the wora agaginst the word,and create the need for 
difficult concords in our fictions(1736). Joseph Frank argues("Spatial Form in 
Modern Literature" in The Widening Gyre,1963) that although books are inescapably 
of the element of time,their formal organisation is to be apprehended as spatial; 
one would read them twice,as it were,once for time and once for space. He says of 
Proust that he "stamps his novel indelibly with tue form of time," as he promised 
to do; but that by various means he also "forces the reader to juxtapose(177) 
disparate images spatially" so tnat we get what Ramon Fernandez called a "spatial 
-ization of time and memory." Forms in space,we should remember,have more tempora 
-lity tnan Lessing supposed,since we have to read them in sequence before we know 
they are there,and the relations between them, Forms in time have an almost neg» 
ligible spatial aspect(the size of a book). Their interrelations had much better 
be studied by reference to our usual ways of relating past,present and future 
than by the substitution of a counterfeit spatial for the temporal mol&dé, The 
eg aation "between an exodus and return in time through reversible space and an 
exodus and return in in gpace througn reversible time" is,as we are told in the 
"Ithaca" section of Ulysses,unsatisfactory(178). 
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John Hadfield,ed.,EVERYMAN'S BOOK OF ENGLISH LOVE POEMS(1980) 


Introduction: It is unfortunate that so many of the best tunes of today are acc- 
ompanied by words of total banality. Two elements---the singing note and the in- 
tellectual conceit-—run side b, siae througn the Elizabethan period,vradually 
merging in the best of the songs set by Campion,Dowland,and---the musician with 
the most metaphysical tastes of any of them-—-Robert Jones(11). Sidney's friend 
Fulke Greville,Lord Brooke,composed love poems which are the unmistakable predec 
-essors of Donne's(12). In tne first years of the l7tn century,the output of song 
books continued, and yeeldedsome of tne most beautifully conceived and finely 
turned love lyrics in our literature(14). London was restive and ill at ease, 
From lip to lip was passed the significant couplet: "'Tis hoped before the month 
of June/The birds will sing another tune"(16). The hope was vouchsafed, On 29 
May of that same year Charles II entered London. When he heard of the Restoration 
Sir Thomas Urquhart £s said to have died of laughing . The return of the Black 
Boy meant a restoration of wit,a resurgence of gaiety and song(17). As Samuel 
Butler wrote: "She that witn try is won/Is but a desk to write upon,/And what 
men say of her they mean/No mo inan on tne thing they lean." But even if the 
Georgian lover did not always an wnat he said,his verse sounded as tnough he 
meant it,ardently,unmistakably(26). "How pleased we are with importunity",said 
Lamira in The Fatal Friendship; "that makes our own desires seem condescension," 
What more can a woman want?(27). Sex gave way to Sentiment§,andlove became pure, 
idealistic and frequently rejectea or fatal(28). I gratefully acknowledge the help 
of Penelope Milier. 

QUEEN ELIZABETH I(a&tributed ) 
When I was fair and young and favour gracéd me,/Of many was I sought,their mistress 
for to be:/But I did sqikgn tnem all,and answered them therefore,/"Go,go,go,seek 
some other where:/Importune me no more."Z/How many weeping eyes I made to pine with 
woe,/How many sighing hearts,I have no skill to show;/Yet I the prouder grew,and 
answered them therefore,/"Go,go,go"etc.//Thel spake fair Venus’ son,that proud 
victorious boy,/And said,"Fine dame,since thot you be so coy,/I will so pluck 
your plumes t nat you shall say no more,/'Go,go,go' etc."//When he had sgyke 
these words,such cnange grew in my breast/That neituer night nor day,since that,I sp 
could take any rest:/Tnen lo,I did repent that I had said before,/"Go,go,go" etc.(37) 

: ANONYMOUS ; 

Love me little,love me long,/Is the burden of my song./Love that is too hot and 
strong/Burneth soon to waste:/Still I would not have thee cold,/Not too backward, 
nor too bold;/love that lusteth til 'tis old/Fadeth not in haste.(39)//...$/Const- 
ant love is moderate ever,/And it will through life perséver:/Give me that,with 
true endeavour/I will it restore./A suit of durance let it be/For all weatners that 
for me/For the land or for the sea,/Lasting evermore.//wWinter's cold or summer's 
heat,/Autumn's tempests,on it beat,/It can never know defeat,/Never can rebel:/ 
Such the love that I would gain,/Such tie love,I tell thee plain,/Thou nust give, 
or woo in vain:/So to thee farewell.(40) 

GEORGE GASCOIGNE 
The Lullaby of ver: Sing, lullaby,as women do,//Wherewith they bring their babes 
to rest,/And GRIS can I sing too,/As womanly as can tue best./...//First lullaby 
my youthful years,/It is now time to yo to bed,/For crooked age and hairy hairs/ 
Have won the heaven within my head./With lullaby then, youtn, be still, /Withy lullaby 
content thy will,/Since courage quails,and comes behind,/Go sleep,and so beguile thy 
mind.//Next lullaby my gazing eyes,/Wnich wonted were to glance apace,/For every 
galss may now sufrice/To suow the furrows in my face./#PWitn lullaby tnen wink a 
while,/With lullaby your looks beguile;/Let no fair face,nor beauty bright,/Entic 
you eft with vain delight.//...(41)//Eke lullaby my loving boy,/My little Robin, 
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take thy rest,/Since age is cold,and botuing coy,/Keep close thy coin,for so is 
best./With lullaby be thou gontent, /With lullaby thy lusts relent, /Let others pay 
which have more pence,/Tnou art too poor for such expense.//...(42) 
Tnomas .Churchyard 
The Lover, @eceived by nis Lady's Inconstancy,writeth unto her as fol.oweth: ...// 
The mist is gone tnat blearea mine eyes,/The louring clouds I see appear:/Though 
that the blind eat many nies f woul you «new my sight is clear:/...//...//Is 
thts tne end of ali my sui for all my good will,to have such a scorn?/Is this 
of ali my pains tae fruit:/To nave tne chaff, instead of corn?/Let tuem tnat list 
possess such dross,/For I deserve a better gainjtet had I rather leave with loss/ 
Than serve and sue,and all in vain. 
Sir Philip Sidney 
Come sleep,O sleep,the certain knot of peace,/Tne vathing place of wits,tne balm 
of woe,/The poor man's wealth,the prisoner's release,/Tne indifferent judge between 
the high and low;(43)/.../Take thou of me smooth piliows,sweetest bed,/A chamber 
deaf to noise aud blind to light,/....(Astrophel and Stella) 
My true love hath m; heart,and I have his,/BY just exchange,one for tne other given: 
/I hold his dear,and mine hs cannot miss;/Tuere never was a better bargain driven. 
/His heart in me keeps me am him in one,/My heart in him his tnoughts and senses 
guides:/He loves my heart,for one it was his own:/I cherish his because in me it 
bides./...(Arcadia)(44) 
i Thomas Watson 
^"W I saw the object of my pining tnought/Witnin a garden of sweet Nature's placing,/ 
Wherein an arbour,artificial wrought,/By workman's wondrous skill the garden grac- 
ing,/Did boast nis &lory,glory far renow ned,/For in his shady bou,-hs m; mistress 
7. slept,/And,with a garland of his branches crowned ,/Her dainty forehead from the 
% Bun ykept./Imperious Love upon her eyelids tending,/Playing his wanton sports at 
every beck,/4nd into every finest limb een ,/From eyes to lips,from lips to 
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ivory neck;/Anó every limb supylied,and very part/Had free access,but durst not 
toucn her neart. (Tne Tears of Fancie,or,love Disdained)(47) 

Anthon, Munday 
Fedele's Song: I serve a mistress whiter than the snow, ZStraignter than cedar, bright 
-er than the glass,/Finer in trip and swifter than tae roe,/More pleasant than tue 
field oi flowering grass;(48)/More wladsome to my withering joys tnat fade, /Than 
winter's sun or summer's cooling ahade.//Sweeter tnan swelling grape of ripest 
wine,/Softer than featnerskof tne fairest swan,/Smootner than jet,more stately 
taan the pine,/Fresner than poplar,smaller than my span,/Clearer than beauty's 
fiery pointed beam,/Or icy crust of crystal's forzen stream.//Yet is she curster 
than the bear by kind,/And harder—hearted tnan the aged oak,/More lib than oil, 
more fickle than the wind,/Stiffer tnan steel,no sooner bent but broke./Lo! thus 
my service is a lasting sore;/Yet will I serve,although I die therefore. (Fedele 
and Fortunio) (49) 


bon 


Fulke Greville,Lora Brooke 
Cynthia,wnose glories are at full for ever,/Whose beauties draw forth tears and 
kindle fires,/Fires which kindled once are quenchéd never,/So beyond hope your 
worth bears up desires!/Why cast you clouds on your sweet-looking eyes?/Are you 
afraid tney snow me too muci pleasure?/.../Hippolytus, weet Cyntnia,kneeled before 
you;/Yet did you not come down to kiss his face? hodie) enjoy the neavens' inward 
choirs;/Star-gazers only multiply desires.(50)//...//i4./Must I now lead an idle 
life in wishes,/And follow Cupid for his loaves and fishes?//I that did wear the 
ring her mother left,/I for whose love sne uloried to oe blumed>/P with whose eyes 
her rem committed theft »/I who did make her blush when I was named-——/Müst- T lose 
ri wers , blush ‘theft ana go naked,/Watchins with sighs tili dead love be awakéay 
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I that when drowsy Argus fell asleep,/Like jealousy o'erwatchéd with desire,/ 
Was even warnéd modesty to keep,/While her breath,speaking,kindled Nature's fire 
-—/Must I look on a-cold,while others warm them?/Do Vulcan's brothers in such 
fine nets arm them?//Was it for this that I might Myra see/Washing tne water with 
her beauties white?/Yet would sne never write her love to me./Thinks wit of change, 
while thoughts are in delizht?/Mad girls must safely love,as they may leave;/No man 
can print a Kiss: lines may deceive.(Caeliea) (51) 
Robert Greene 
Fair is my Love,for April in ner face;/Her lovely breasts September claims his 
part;/And lordly July in her eyes takes place;/But cold December dwelleth in her 
heart:/...//Like Phoebus' fire,so sparkle both her eyes;/As air perfumed with 
amber is her breath;/Like swelling waves her lovely teats do rise;/As earth her 
heart,cold,dateth me to death:/...//...(Perimedes the Blacke-smith) (52) 
Henry Constable 
My lady's presence makes the roses red,/Because to seedher lips tney blush for 
shame,/The lily's leaves,for envy,pale became,/And her white hands in them tnis 
envy bred,/The marigold the leaves abroad doth spread,/Because the sun's and her 
power is the same./The violet of purple colour came,/Dyed in tne blood she made 
my heart to shed,/In brief,all flowers from her tneir virtue, take;/From her sweet 
breath their sweet smells do proceed;/Thne living heat which her eyebeams doth 
make/Warmeth the ground,and quickeneth ine seed./The rain,wherewith she watereth 
the flowers,/Falls from mine eyes,which she dissolves in showers.(Piàna) (54) 
Thomas Lodge . 
Like to the clear in highest sphere,/whwere all imperial glory shines,/Of self- 
same colour is her hair,/Whether unfolded,or in twines;/Heigh ho,fair Rosalynde!/ 
Her eyes are sapphires set in snow,/Refining heaven by every wink;/The gods do 
fear whenas they glow,/And I do tremble waen I think,/Heigh ho,would she were 
mine!//Her cheeks are like the blushing cloud,/That beautifies Aurora's face,/Or VÀ 
like the silver crimson shroud,/That Phoebus' smiling looks doth grace:/Heigh ho, 
fair Rosalynée!/Her lips are like two budded roses/Whom ranks of lilies neighbour 
nigh,/Within which bounds she balm encloses,ZApt to entice a deity:/Heigh ho,would 
she were mine!//Her neck like to a stately tower,/Where Love himself imprisoned 
lies,/To watch for glances every hour/From her divine and sacred eyes:/Heigh ho, 
fair Rosalynde!/fer paps are centres of delight,/Her breasts are orbs of heavenly 
frame,/Where Nature moulds the dew of light/To feed perfection with the same:/ 
Heigh ho,would she were mine!(56)//With orient pearl,with ruby red,/With marble 
white;with sapphire blue,/Her body every way is fed,/Yet soft in touch ana sweet 
in view:/Heigh ho,fair Rosalynde!/Nature herself her shape admires;/The gods are 
wounded in her sight;/And Love forsakes his heavenly fires,/And at her eyes his 
brand dotn light:/Heigh ho,would sne were mine!//Then muse,Nymphs,though I bemoan/ 
The absence of fair Rosalynde!/Since for her fair there is fairer none,/Nor for her 
virtues so divine:/Heigh ho,fair Rosalynde;/Heigh ho,my heart! would God that she 
were mine! (Rosalynde) (57) 
Turn I my looks unto tne skies,/Love witn nis arrows wounds mine eyes:/If so I gaze 
upon the ground,/Love then in every flower is found:/Search I the shade,to fly my 
pain,/He meets me in the shade again:/Wend I to walk in secret grove,/Even there I 
meet with sacred Love:/If so I bain me in the spring,/Even on the brink I hear him 
sing:/If so I meditate alone,/le will be partner of my moan:/If so I mourn,he 
weeps with me,/And where I am,there will he be./Whenas I talk of Rosalynde,/The 
&od from coyness waxeth kind, /And seems in selfsame flames to fry, /Because he 
loves as well as I;(57)/Sweet Rosalynde,for pity,rue!/For why than Love I am more 
ono he speed,will quicxly fly:/But in thy love I live and die. (Rosalynde) 
58 
Rosalynde's Madrigal: Love in my bosom like a bee/Doth suck his sweet;/Now with his 
wings he plays with me,/Now with his feet./Within mine eyes he makes his nest,/His 


/ 
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bed amidst my tender breast;/My kisses are his daily feast,/And yet he robs me 
of my rest:/Ah,wanton,will ye?//And if I sleep,then percheth he/Witn pretty 
flight,/Anà makes his pillow of my knee/Tne livelong night./Strike I my lute, 
he tunes the string;/He music plays if so I sing;/He lends me every lovely 
thing;/Yet cruel he my heart doth sting:i/Whist,wanton,still ye!---//Else I with 


. roses every day/Will whip you hence,/And bind you,when you long to play,/For 


your offence./I'll shut mjne eyes to keep you in,/I'll make you fast it for your 
sin,/I'll count your power not worth a pin---/Alas! what hereby shall I win/If h 
he gainsay me?(58)//What if I beat tne wanton boy/With many a rod?/He will repay 
me with annoy,/Because a god, / Ted 5 i t thou safely on my knee, /Anà let they bower 
my bosom be;/Lurk in mine eyes,I like of thee!/O Cupid,so thou pity me,/Spare 

not,but play thee! (59) 
il Nicholas Breton 


; I would thou wert not fair,or I were wise;/I would thou hadst no face,or I no 


ae 


eyes;/I would thou were not wise,or I not fond;/Ot thou not free,or I not so in 
bond,//But thou art fair,and I cannot be wise:/Tny sun-like face hath blinded 
both mine eyes;/Thou canst not but be wise,not I but fond;/Not thou but free, 
nor I but stiill in bond.//Yet am Pom to tnink that thou art fair;/Mine eyes 
their pureness in tay face repair;/Nor am I fond,that do thy wisdom see;/Nor yet 
in bond,because that thou art free.//Then in thy beauty only make me wise;/And i 
in thy face the Graces guide mine eyes;/And in thy wisdom only see me fond;/And 
in thy freedom keep me still in bond.(60)//So shalt thou still be fair,and I 

be wise;/Thy face shine still upon my clearéd eyes;/Thy wisdom only see how I am 
fond;/Thy freedom anly keep me still in bond.//So would I thou wert fair,and I 
were wise;/So would thou hadst thy face,and I mine eyes;/So woul I thou wert 
wise,and I were fond,/And thou were free and I were still in bond. (In The 


Strange Fortunes of Two Excellent Princes)(61). 


Samuel Daniel š 
Ah,I remember well---and how can I/But ever more remember well---when first/Our 
flame began,when scarce we knew what was/Tne flame we felt; wnen as we sat and 
sighed,/And looked upon each other,and conceived/Not what we ailed,yet something 
we did ail,/And yet were well,and yet we were not well,/And what was ouf disease 
we could not tell./Thenwwould we kiss,then sigh,then look: and thus/In that first 
garden of our simpleness/We sepnt our cuildhood: but wnen years began/To reap 
the fruit of knowledge,ah,how then/Would she with graver looks,with sweet stern 
bwow,/Check m, presumption and my forwardness;/Yet still would give me flowers, 
(62). would me shew/What she would have me,yet not have me,know.(Hymen's Triumph) 
2 

Barnabe Barnes 
..../Those arms,such arms,which me embraced,/Me witnimuortal cincture ¢ irding 
round, /Of everlasting bliss,then bound/Witn her enfolded thighs in mine entangled, 
/And both in one self-soul placed,/Made a hermaphrodite witn pleasure ravished./ 
Why-dted ret There heat for heat'sgsoul for soul's empire wrangled;/Why died 
not I with love so largely ravished?/For waked(not finding truth of dreams be- 
fore)/Its secret vexeth ten times more.(Parthenophil and Parthenophe)(64). 

Sir Walter Raleigh 
A Description of Love: Now waht is love,I ,»ray thee tell?/.../It is December 
matched with May, /.../It is a sunsnine mixed with rain./.../It is a game 
where none doth gain;/The lass saith.No,and would full fain:/.../It is a yea, 
it is a nay,/...(67). ~ e 

Edmund Spenser 
Coming to kiss her lips(such race I found)/Meseemed I smelt a garden of sweet 
flowers,/Tnat dainty odours frou them turew around/For damsels fit to deck their 
lovers' vowers./ 
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Her lips did smell like unto gillyglowers,/ier ruddy cheeks like unto roses red, 
/Her snowy brows like bududed belamours,/Her lovely eyes like pinks but newly 
spread;/Her goodly bosom like a strawberry bed,/Her neck like to'a bunch of 
clumbines,/Her breast like lilies ere tneir leaves be shed,/Her nipple like 
young blossomed jessamines./Such fragrant flowers do give most odorous smell;/ 
But her seet odour did them all excel. (Amoretti and Epithalamion). 
One day I wrote her name upon tne strand,/But came the waves and washed it 
away:/Again I wrote it with a second hand,/But came the tide,and made my pains 
his prey./"Vain man",said she,"that dost in vain essay/A mortal thing so to 
immortalize,/For I myself shall like to tnis decay,/And eke my name be wipéd out 
likewise."/"Not so," quoth I,"let baser tnings devise/To die in dust, but you 
shall live by fame;/My verse your virtues rare shall eternize,/And in the heavens 
write your glorious name,/Where,whenas death shall ali the world subdue,/Our 
love shall live,and later life renew." (Amoretti and RBpithalamion)(72). 
Fair bosom,fraught with virtue's richest treasure,/The nest of love,the lodging 
of delight,/The bower of bliss,the paradise of pleasure,/The sacred harbour of 
that heavenly sprite!/How was I ravished with your lovely sight,/And my frail tag 
thoughts too rashly led astray,/Whiles,diving deep through amorous dnéight,/On 
the sweet spoil of beauty they did prey,/And 'twixt her paps,like early fruit in 
May/Whose harvest seemed tdhasten now apace,/They loosely did their wanten wings 
display,/And there to rest themselves did boldly place./Sweet thoughts,I envy 
your so happy rest,/Which oft I wished,yet never was so blessed. (ib.)(73). 

Anonymous 
Dear,if you cnange,I'll never choose again:/Sweet,if you shrink,I'll never think 
of love;/Fair,if you fail,I'll judge all beauty vain;/Wise,if too weak,moe wits 
I'll never prove,/Dear,sweet,fair,wisegchange,shrink,nor be not weak;/And,on 
my faith,my faith shall never break.//Earth witn her flowers shall sooner heaven 
adorn;/Heaven her bright stars through earth's dim globe shall move,/Fire,heat 
shall lose; and frosts of flames be born;/Air,made to shine,as biack as hell shall 
prove./Earth,heaven,fire,air,the aworld trandsformed shll view,/Ere I ptove 
false to faith,or strange to you.(81). 

George Chapman 
Epithalamion Teratos: Come,come,dear Night! Love's mart of kisses,/Sweet close 
of his ambitious line,/The fruitful summer of his blisses,/Love's glory doth in 
darkness shine.//...//Love calls to war;/Sighs his alarms,/Lips his swords are, 
/The field his arms./...(83). 

Sir Edward Dyer 
The lowest trees have tops,the ant her gall,/The fly her spleen,the little sparks 
their heat;/And slender hairs cast shadows,though bulsmall,/And bees have stings, 
although they be not great;/Seas have tneir source,and so have shallow sptings:/ 
And love is love,in beggars and in kings.//Where waters smoothest run,there deep- 
est are the floods;/The dial stirs,yet none perceives it move;/The firmest faith 
is found in fewest words;/The turtles do not sing,andyet they love./True hearts 
have ears and eyes,no tongues to speak;/lhey hear and see and sigh,and then they 


Jonn Lilliat : 
When love on time and measure makes his ground,/Time that must end,though love 
can never dié,/'Tis love betwixt a shadow and a sound,/A love not in the heart 
but in the eye;/A love that ebbs and flows,now up,now down,/A morning's favour, 
and an evening's frown.//Sweet looks show love,yet they are bust as beams;/ 

Fair words eem true,yet they are but as wind:/Byes shed their tears,yet are but 
outward streams;/Sighs paint a sadness in the falsest mind,/Looks,words, tears,#ig 


sighs,show love when love they leave;/False hearts can weep,sigh,swear,and yet 
deceive(85). 
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Anonymous 
I saw my lady weep,/And sorrow proud to be advancéd so/In tnose fair eyes where 
all perfectious keep./Her face was full of woe,/But such a woe(believe me) as 
wins more hearts/Than mirth can do,with her enticing parts.//Sorrow was there 
made fair,/And passions wise,tears a delightful tning,/Silence beyond all speech 
a wisdom rare./She made her sighs to sing,/And all things with so sweet a sadness 
move,/As made my heart at once both grieve and love.//... 

Thomas Campion 
My love bowi me with a kiss,/That I should no longer stay:/When Iifelt so sweet 
a bliss,/I had less power to part away./Alas,that women doth not know/Kisses 
make men loath to go.//Yes,she knows it too weli,/Fo¥'I heard when Venus' dove 
In her ear did softly tell/That kisses were tne seals of love.(95)//Oh muse not 
then,tnough it be so:/Kisses etc.//...(97) 

Anonymous 
Love winged my hopes and taught me how to fly/Far from base earth,but not to 
mount too high:/For true pleasure/Lives in measure,/Which,if men forsake,/Blinded 
they into folly run,and grief for pleasure take.//But my vain hopes,proud of 
their new-taught fli:;nt,/Enamoured,sought to woo tne sun's fair light,/Whóse rich 
wigntness/Moved their lightness/To aspire so high,/That,all scorched and consumed 
with fire,now drowned in woe they lie.//And none but Love their woeful hap did 
rue;/For Love did know that their desires were true:/Thougn fate frowned/And now 
drowned/They in sorrow dwell,/It was the purest light of heaven for whose feir 
love they fell. 
Only,sweet Love,afford me but thy heart,/Then close thine eyes within their ivory 
covers,/That they to me no beam of light impart,/Although they shine on all thy 
otner lovers.(98)/As for thy lip of ruby,cheeks of rose,/Though I have kissed 
them oft with sweet content,/I am content that sweet content to lose:/If thy 


sweet will will bar me,I assent./Let me not touch thy hand bu through thy glove,/ 
Nor let it be the pledge of kindness more:/Xeep all th, beauties to thyself,Sweet 
Love,/I ask not such bold favours as before./I a but this,afford me but thy 

9 


heart,/For then,I know,thou wilt the rest impart.(99) 
My Love in her attire dotn show her wit,/It doth so well become her;/For every 
season she hath dressings fit,/For Winter,Spring and Summer./No beauty she doth 
miss/Wnen all her robes are on:/But Beauty's self she is/When all her robes are 
gone.(100) 

A.W. 
Where His Keeps lis Heart: Sweet Love,mine only treasure,/For service long 
ye mec I nou;ht have gained,/Vouchsafe this little pleasure,/To tell 
me in what part/My lady keeps my heart.//...(102) n 
To Her Eyes: Fain would I learn of thee, thoug m ing eye,/"hether thy glance 
be fire,or else a dart:/For with thy look in flames thou mak'st me fry,/And with 
the same tnou strik'st me to tue heart./Pierced with thy looks I burn in fire,/ 
And yet those locks I still desire.//The fly that buzzeth round about the flame/ 
Knows not(poor soul) she gets her death tnereby;/I see my death,and seeing,seek th 
tne same,/And seeking,find,and finding,choose to die;/That wuen thy looks my 
life hath slain,/Thy looks may give me life again.//Turn then to me those sparkl- 
ing eyes of thine,/And with their fiery glances pierce my heart:/Quench not my 
liguit,lest I in darkness pine;/Strike deep and spare not,pleasant is the smart;/ 
So by thy looks my life be spilt,/Kill me as often as tnoug wilt.(103) 

Thomas Heywood 
Ye little birds tnat sit and sing/Amidst the shady valleys,/And see how Phyllis 
sweetly waiks/Witnin her garden alleys;/Go,pretty birds,about her bower,/Sing 
pretty birds; she may not lour-—-/Ah me! methinks,I see her frown;/Ye pretty 
wantons,warble.//Go,tell her tnrough your chirping bills,/As you by me are bid.- 
en,/To her is gly known my love,/Whic:. from tne world is hidden:/Bo,pretty birds, 
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and tell her so,/See tnat your notes strain not too low,/For still,methinks,I 
see her frown,/¥e pretty etc.//Go,tune your voices' harmony,/And sing I am her 
lover:/Strain loud and sweet that every note/With sweet content may move her;/ 
And she tnat hath tne sweetest voice,/Tell her I will not change my choice---/ 
Yet still,methinks,I see her frown,/Ye pretty.etc.//O fly,make haste! see,see, 
she falls/Into a pretty slumber:/Sin;; round about her rosy bed,/That waking she 
may wondeer:/Say to her ‘tis her lover true/That sendeth love to you,to you;/ 
And when you hear ner kind reply,/Return witn pleasant warblings. (Tae Fair 
Maid of the Exchange) (110) pou 
Pack,clouds,away,and welcome day!/Witn night we' banish sorrow; /Sweet air, blow 
soft; mount,lark,aloft/To give my Love good-iwrrow./Wings from tne wind, to 
please her mind,/Notes from tne lark I'll borrow:/8ird,prune thy wing; nisht- 
ingale,sing,/To give my Love good-morr.w./To give my Love good-morrow/Notes 
from them all I'll borrow.//Wake from thy nest,robin red-breast!/Sing,birds,in 
every furrow;/And from each bill let music snrill/Give my fair Love good-morrow. 
/Biackbird and tnrush,in very bush, /Stare [starling],linnet and cocksparrow,/You 
pretty elves,anoney yourselves,/Sing my fair Love good-morrow,/To give my Love 
good-morrow/Sing,birds in every furrow. (Tne Rape of Lucrece) (111). 

Anonymous 
The fountains smoke,and yet no flames they snow;/Stars shine all night,thoug 
undiscerned by day;/And trees do spring,yet are not seen to grow;/And shadows 
move,altnough tney seem to stay./In Winter's woe is buried Summer's bliss,/And 
Love loves most when Love most secret is.(112)//... 
Once did my tnoughts botn ebb and flow,/As passion did them move;/Once did I 
hope,straight fear again---/And tnen I was in love.//Once did I waking spend 
tne night,/And told how many minutes move;/Once did I wishing waste the day--- 
/Anà then I was in love.{J13)//...//Once did I sonnet to my saint,/My soul in 
numbers moved,/Once did I tell a thousand lies---/Anà tuen in truth I loved.//... 

Lord Herbert of Cherbury 
Elegy over a TOmb: ...//Dotn the sun now his light witn yours renew?/Have waves 
the curling of your hair?/Did you restore unto the sky and air,/The red,and white 
and blue?/Have you vouchsafed to flowers since your death,/The sweetest breath? W 
(114)//,..//Tell us(for oracles must still ascend,/For those that crave them at 
your tomb),/Tell us,where are those beauties now become,/And what they now in- 
tend?/Tell us,alas,that cannot tell our grief,/Or hope relief. 
Kissing: Come hither,womankind anu all their worth,/Give me thy kisses as I 
call them forth./Give me tue billing kiss,that of the dove,/A kiss of love;/The m 
melting kiss,a kiss that doth consume/To a perfume;/The extract kiss,of every 
sweet a part,/A kiss of art;/The kiss which ever stirs some new delight,/A kiss 
of miht;/The twaching smacxing kiss,and when you cease,/A kiss of peace;(115)/ 
The music peace,crochet-and-quaver time;/The kiss of rhyme;/The kiss of eloqu- 
ence,which doth belong/Unto the tongue;/The kiss of all tue sciences in one,/The 
Kiss alone./So,'tis enough. : 

George Wither 
Now gentle sleep hath clos&d up those eyes/Which,waxing,kept my boldest thougnts 
in awe;/And free access unto tnat sweet lip lies,/From w..ence I long the rosy 
breath to draw.(116)/Methinks no wrong it were,if I snould steal/From those two 
elting rubies one poor kiss;/None sees the theft tnat woula the thief reveal,/Nor 

rob I of aught which she can miss;/Nay,should I twenty kisses take away,/There 
would be little sigh I had done so;/Why tnen should I tnis robbery delay?/Oh! 
she may wake,and tnerewith angry grow./Well,if she do,I'll back restore that 
one,/And twenty hundred thousand more for loan. 

Henry King 
Tell me no more how fair she is,/I have no mind to hear/The story of that distant 
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bliss/I never shall come near:/By sad experience I have found/That her perfect 
-ion is my wound,//. ..(117) 
James Shirley 
To His Mistress Confined: ...//Nor canst tnou in thy prison be/Without some 
loving signs of mes /When thou dost spy/A sunbeam peep into thy room,'tis I,/ 
Fot I am hid within that flame,/And thus unto thy chamber cage/...(122) 
Thomas Carew 
Celia Singing: You that think Love can convey/No other way/But through the eyes, 
into the heart,/His fatal dart,/Close up those casements,and but hear/This siren 
sing;/And on tne wing/Of her sweet voice,it shall appear/That Love can enter at 
, the ear.//...(193) 
VK ; Mediocrity in Love Rejected: Give me more love,or more disdain;/The torrid or 
AP | the frozen zone/Bring equal ease unto my pain;/The temperate affords me none:/ 
Either extreme,of love or hate,/Is sweeter than a calm estate.//.../Then crown 
my joys,or cure my pain;/Give me more love,or more disdain. (124) 
A Rapture: I will enjoy thee now,my Celia,come/And fly with me to Love's Elysium: 
/The G4ant,Honour,that keeps cowards out,/Is but a masquer,and the servile rout/ 
Of baser subjects only bend in V&in/To the vast idol,whilst the nobler train/Of 
valiant soldiers daily sail between/Tiie huge Colossus! legs and pass unseen/Unto 
the blissful,shore, Be bold and wise,/And we shall enter: the grim Swiss denies 
| /Only.tamg fools a passage,that not know/He is but form,and only frights in show/ 
| The duller eyes that look from far; draw near,/And thou shalt scorn what we were 
wont to fear./We shall see how the stalking pageant goes/Witn borrowed legs,a 
heavy load to those/That made and bear him; not as we once tnought/Tue seed of 
gods,but a weak model wrought/By greedy men that seek t'enclose the common/And 
within private arms impale free woman./...(125)/...there I'll behold/Thgy bared 
snow and thy unbraided gold;/There my enfranchised hand on every side/Shall o'er 
thy naked polished ivory slide./No curtain there,though of transparent lawn, /Shal' 
be before thy virgin-treasure drawn;/But the rich mine,to the enquiring eye/Expos - 
ed,shall ready still for mintage lie,/And we shall coin young Cupids. There a bed 
/Of roses and fresh myrtles shall be spread/Under the cooler shade of cypress 
groves,/Our pillows of the down of Venus' doves,/Whereon our panting limbs we'll 
gently lay/In the faint respites of.our active play,/That so our slumbers may in 
dreams have leisure/To tell the nimble fancy our past pleasure;/And so our souls, 
that cannot be embraced,/Shall the mebraces of ou bodies taste./..../...till a 
soft murmur,sent/From souls entranced in amorous languishment,/Rouse us,and snoot 
into our veins fresh fire,/Till wain their sweet ecstasy expire./Then,as the empt 
bee, that lately bore/Into the coumon treasure of all her store,/Flies ‘bout the p 
painted field with nimble wing,/Deflowering the fresh virgins of spring, (126)/ 
So will I rifldall the sweets that dwell/In my delicious paradise,and swell/My 
bag with honey;drawn forth by the power/Of fervent kisses,from each spicy flower. 
/1'll seize tne rose-buds,like curious mazes spread/O'er all the garden,taste the 
ripened cherry,/The warm firm apple,tipped with coral berry;/Then will I visit, 
with a wandering kiss,/The vale of lilies and the bower of bliss;/And,where the 
beauteous region dota divide/Into two milky ways,my lips shall slide/Down those 
smooth valleys,wearing as I go/A tract for iovers on the printed snow;/Thence 
climbing o'er the swelling Appennine/Retire into thy grove of eglantine,/Where IP 
will all those Yavished sweets distil/Through love's alembic,and with chemic skill 
/From the mixed mass one sovereign balm expire derive,/Then bring that great elixir 
to thy hive./Now in more subtle wreaths I will entwine/My sinewy thighs,my legs and 
arms,with thine;/Thou like a sea of milk shalt kie displayed,/Whilst I the smooth, 
calm océan invade/With such a tempest as when Jove of old/Fell down on Danae in a 
storm of gold:/Yet my tall pine shall in the Cyprian strait/Ride safe at anchor, 
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aud unlade ner freight;/My rudder with thy bold hand,like a tried/And skilful 
pilot,thou shalt steer,and guide/My bark into love's channel,where it shall/Dance, 
as the bounding waves do rise or fall./Then shall thy circling arms embrace and 
clip/My willin:; body,and thy balmy lip/Bathe me in juice of kisses,whose perfume/ 
like a religious incense shall consume,(127)/And send up holy vapours to those 
powers/That bless our loves and crown our sportful hours/That with such halcyon 
calmness fix our souls/in steadfast peace as no affright controls./There no rude t 
sounds shake us with sudden starts;/.../...no envious eyes/Watch our close meeting; 
nor are we betrayed/To rivals by the bribed chambermaid,/No wedlock bonds reaa 
our twisted loves;/We seek no midnight arbour,no dark groves, /To hide our kisses; 
there tue hated name/Of husband,wife,lust,modest,chaste,or shame,/Are vain and 
empty words,whose very sound/Was never heard in the Elysian ground./All things are 
lawful there that may delight/Nature or unrestrainéd appetite; /Like and enjoy,to Wi 
will and act,is one:/We only sin when Love's rites are not done./The Roman Lucrece 
tnere reads the divine/Lectures of love's great master,Aretine,/And knows as well 
as Lais how to move/He pliant body in the act of love./To quench the burning 
ravisher,she hurls/Her limbs into a tnousand winding curls,/And studies artful 
postures,such as ies on the bark of every neighbouring tree/By learned hands 
that sc adorned the rind/Cf those fair pi; a ck : i 4 
their glowing fires. The Grecian Dame, Plante yhicn as they lay entyinpd/Heye, fonne 
Herself before tne Youth of Ithaca,/And th'amorous sport of gamesome nights prefer 
/Before the dull dreams of the lost Traveller.(128)/.../...Next her,Laura lies/ 
In Petrarch's learned arms,drying those éyes/That did in such smoóth-paced numbers 
flow/As made the world @namoured of his woe./These,and ten thousand beauties more, 
taat die/Slave to tne tyrant,now enlarged deride/His cancelled laws,and for thi 
time mis-spent/Pay into Love's exchequer double rent,/Come then,my Celia,we'll no 
more forbear/To taste our joys,struck with a Panic fear,/.../...nor is it just that 
he/Should fetter your soft sex with chastity,/Which Nature made unapt for abstin- 
ence;/.../He bids me fight and kill,or else he brands/Witn marks of infamy my 
coward hands;/And yet Religion bids from bloodshed fly,/And dams me for that 
act, Then tell me why/This goblin Honour,which the world adores,/Should make men 
atheists,and not women whores.(129) 

Anonymous 
Give me a kiss from those sweet lips of thine/And make double by enjoining mine,(?% 
(130)/Another yet,nay yet and yet another,/And let the first kiss be the second's 
brother./Give me a thousand kisses and yet more;/And then repeat those that nave 
gone before;/.../I'll die betwixt thy breasts tnat are so white,/For,to die 
there,would do a man delight./Embrace me still,for time runs on before,/And being 
dead we shall embrace no more./Let us kiss faster than the hours do fly,/long 
live each kiss and never know to die./Yet if that fade and fly away too fast,/Impre 
-ess another and renew the:last;/Let us vie kisses,till our eyelids cover,/And if 
I sleep,count me an idle lover;/Admit I sleep,I'll still pursue the theme, /And 
eagerly I'll kiss thee in a dream./...(131) 

Sir John Suckling(attributed ) 
I prithee send me back my heart,/Since I ga have thine:/For if from yours 
you will not part,/Why then snouldst thou have mine?//Yet /fLnow/ think on't,let it 
lie:/To find it were in vain,/For th' hast a thief in either eye/Would steal it’ . 
back again.//Why should two hearts in one breast lie,/And yet not lodge together?/ 
O love,where is thy sympathy,/If thus our breasts thou sever?//But love is such a 
mystery,/I cannot find it out:/For when I tnink I*m best rcsolved,/I then am in 
most doubt.//Then farewell care,and farewell woe,/I will no longer pine:/For I'11 
believe I have her heart/As much as she has mine.(133) 

~- 24 Sidney Godolphin 

Or love me less,or love me more,/And play not witn my liberty,/Either take all,or 
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all restore,/Bind me at least,or set me free;/Let me some nobler torture find/ 
Than of a doubtful wavering mind,/Take all my peace,but you betray/Miie honour 
too this cruel way.//'Tis true that I have nursed before/That hope of which I 
now complain,/And,having little,sought no more,/Fearing to meet with your disdain: 


/Tne sparks of favour you did give/I gently blow to make them live:/And yet have 
gained by all this care/No rest in hope,nor in despair.//I see you wear that 
pitying smile/WH ich you have stili vouchsafed my smart,/Content thus cheaply to 
beguile/And entertain a harmless heart:/But I.no longer can give way/To hope, 
which doth so little pay;/And yet I dare no freedom owe/Whilst you are kind, 
though but in show.//The give me more or give me less,/Do not disdain a mutual 
sense,/Or your unpitying beauties dress/In their own free indifference./But show 
not a severerer eye/Sooner to give me liberty,/For I shall love the very scorn/ 
Which for my sake you do put on.(134) 


Efmund Walier 
Go,lovely rose,/Tell her that wastes her time and me,/That now shw knows,/When 
I resemble her to htee,/How sweet and fair she seems to be.//Tell her that's 
young,/And shuns to have her graces spied,/That hadst thou sprung/In deserts 
where no men abide,/Thou must have uncommended died.//Small is the worth/Of 
beauty from tne light retired:/Bia her come forth,/Suffer herself to be desired,/ 
And not blush so to be admired.//Then die-—that she/The conuon fate of all 
things rare/May read in htee;/How small a part of time they share/That are so won 
-drous sweet and fair! (155) 
William Cavendish,Duke of Newcastle 
Love's Vision: Dear,let us two each other spy:/How curious! In each other's eye/ 
We're drawn to life and thus we see/Ourselves at once,both thee and me,/Distinct- 
bear:/I yours,as much as mine you wear./'Tis not our spreties can not pass,/Or 
shining makes a lookinz-glass,/Nor picture; really we lie/Contracted (in\each/ 
other's eye.//...(136) 
The T$oo Serious Love: Sweet,let us love enjoy,/And play and tick and toy,(137)/ 
on love's parenthesis,/With a sweet,melting kiss.//The whisper in each 
ear,/Love's pretty tales to hear;/If wanton,cry,"Oh,man!"/And strike me with your 
fang/...//...//Then,though you think it. too much,/We'll one another touch, /As 
carelessly,not knowing/How love is now a#grewing,/As if you did not mind it—-/ 
Yet both of us will find it.//And speak,too,all the while,/But in a lover's stylei 
/Short-breathed with love's omissions,/Nonsense in repetitions./If I dare I am 
a villain,/Take notice you are willing.//Tnen ilatter,kiss,collogue,/You say, 
"Awayyyou rogue!"/When your cheek's red I'll pull thee,/And gently then will cull 
thee: /You say,"Away!" So so,/Too serious you do grow. (138) 
Love's Matrimony: There is no happy life/But in a wife;/.../By love,God man made 
one,/Yet not alone:/Like stamps of king and queen/It may be seen,/Two figures but 
one coin;/So they do join,/Only they not embrace,/We,face to face. (139) 
Abraham Cowley 
The Thief: Thou robb'st my days of business and delights,/Of sleep thou robb'st 
my nights:/Ah,lovely thief,what wilt thou do?/What? rob me of heaven too?/Thou 
even my prayers dost steal from me:/And I,with wild idolatry,/Begin,to God,and 
end them all,to htee.//.../Whate'er I do,where'er I go3(None guitle^ ss e'er 
was haunted so)/Still,still,methinks,thy face I view,/Anó still thy shape does 
_ me pursue,/As if,not you me,but I had murthered you.(141)//...//.../For,making 
thee my deity,/I gave thee then ubiquity./My pains resemble hell in this:/The 
| divine presence t.:ere too is,/But to torment men,not to give them bliss. 
The Spring: Though you be absent here,I needs must say/The trees as beauteous 
are,and flowers as gay,/As ever they were wont to be;/...//How could it be so 


ly two,yet not alone,/Incorporated,that's but sed eig in your eyes you 
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fair,and you away?/Howcould tne trees be beauteous,flowers so gay?/Could they 
remember but ladt year,/How you did them,they you delight,/The sprouting leave s 
which saw you here,/And called their feltows to tne sight, /Would, looking round 
for the saem sight in vain,/Creep back into their silent barks again.(142)//... 
//But wo can blame them now? For,since you're gone,/They're here the only fair, 
and shine alone./You did their natural rights invade;/Wherever you did walk or 
sit,/The thickest boughs could make no shade,/Altnough tne sun had granted it:/ 
Tne fairest flowers could please no more,near you,/Than painted fiowers,set 
next to them,could do.//....(143) 
Andrew Marvell 
The Mower to tne Glow-worms: Ye living lamps,by wnose dear light/Tue ni, ntingale 
„oes sit so late, /And, studying all tne summer night,/Her matchless songs does 
meditate;//Ye country comets tnat portend/No war,nor prince's funeral, /Shining 
unto no higher end/Than tocpresage tne grass's fall;//Ye glow-worms,whose offic- 
ious flame/To wandering mowers shows the way,/That in tne night have lost their 
aim,/And after foolish fires do stray;//Your courtesous lights in vain you waste, 
/Since Juliana here is come,/For she my mind hath so dispalced/That I shall never 
find my home.(155) 
Henry Noel 
Beauty's Excellency: Gaze not on swans,in whose soft breast/A full-hatched beauty 
seems to nest;jNor snow,which falling from the sky/Hovers in its virginity.// 
Gaze not on roses,though new blown,/Graced with a fresh complexion;/Nor lilies, 
which no subtle bee/Hath robbed by kissing chymistry.(158)//Gaze not on that 
pure Milky Way,/Where Night vies splendour with tne Day;/Nor pearl,whose silver 
walls confine/The riches of an Indian mine.//For if my Empress appears,/Swans 
moulting die,snow melts to tears,/Roses do blush and hang their heads,/Pale 
lilies shrink into tieir beds://The Milky Way rides post to shroud/Its baffled 
glory in a cloud;/And pearls do climb into her ear,/To hang themselves for envy 
there.//So have I seen stars big with light/Prove lanthorns to the moon-eyed 
Night,/Which,when Sol's rays were once displayed,/Sunk in their sockets,and 
decayed. 
Nicholas Hookes 
To Amanda Walking in the Garden: And now what monarch would not gardener be,/My 
fair Amanda's stately gait to see?/How her feet tempt! how soft and light she 
treads,/Fearing to wake the flowers from their beds!/Yet from their sweet green 
pillows everywhere/They start and gaze about to see my Fair./Look at yon flower 
yonder,how it grows,/Sensibly! how it opes its leaves and blows,/Puts its best E 
fo Easter clothes on,neat and gay:(159)/Amanda's p¥esence fakes it holiday!/Look 
' how on tiptoe that fair lily stands/To look o. thee,and court thy whiter hands/ 
4 To gather it! I saw in yonder crowd—-/That tulip bed of which Dame Florá*s 
/8 /!^ proud---/A short dwarf flower did enlarge its stalk,/And shoot an inch to see 
. Amanda walk./.../The broad-leaved sycamore,and every tree,/Shakes like the 
GS. trembling asp,and bends to thee,/And each leaf proudly strives,with fresher air/ 
A To fan tne curléd tresses of thy hair./Nay,and the bee too,with his wealthy 
Howel thigh,/Mistakes his hive,ana to thy lips doth fly,/Willing to treasure up his 
t^ honey tnere,/Where honey-combs so sweet and plenty are./Look how that pretty 
TAG) modest columbine/Hangs down its head,to view those feet of thine!/See the fond 
Øg obg notion of the strawb rry,/Creeping on th'earth,to go along with thee!/....(160) 
Hamini: Vra oe elisaa Ouna” Sir William Davenant 
gfíebe Under tne willow shades they were/Free from the eye-sight of the sun,/For no 
; intruding beam could there/Peep through to spy what things were done:/Thus shel- 
< evil» jf ^ ered, they unseen did lie,/Surfeiting on each other's eye;/Defenáed by the willow” 
Shades alone,/The sun's heat they defied,and cooled their own.//Whilst thy dad 
a tm Josie) FACE uhspied,/The conscious willows seemed to smile,/That tney witu privacy 
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, supplied, /Holding the door,as 'twere,the while,/And,when their dalliance were 
o'er,/The willowjo oblige 'em more,/Bowing,did seem to say,as they withdrew,/ 
"We can supply you with a candle,too." (161) 


Sir Charles Sedley 
Phillis,let's shun the common fate,/And let our love ne'er turn to hate./I'11 
dote no longer than I can,/Without being called a faithless man,/When we begin 
|| to want discourse,/And kindness seems to taste of force,/As freely as we met 

| [we'll part,/Each one possessed of their own heart./Thus,whilst rash fools them- 
selves undo,/We'll gaiue,and give off savers too./So equally the match we'll make, 
/Both shall be glad to draw the stake.(172)./A smile of thine shall make my bliss; 
/I will enjoy thee in a kiss./If from this height our kindness fall,/We'll 
bravely scorn to love at all./If thy affection first decay,/I wll the blame on 
Nature lay./Alas,what cordial can remove/The hasty fate of dying love?/Thus we 
will all the world excel/In loving and in parting well, (173) 
Not,Celia,tnat I juster am/Or better than the rest;/For I would change each hour, 
like them,/Were not my heart at rest.//But I am tied to very hhee/By every thought 
I have;/Thy face I only care to see,/Thy heart I only arave. f/i that in woman 
is adored/In thy dear self I find;/For the Whole sex can but afbrd/The handsome 
and the kind.//Why then should I seek further store,/And still make love anew?/ 
When chanse itself can give no more,/'Tis easy to be true. (174) 

TONER AU ci dio eie 


Aphra Behn 
Amyntas led me to grove/Where allithe trees did shade us:/The sun itself,though it 
. had strove,/Yet could not have betrayed us./Tne place,secure from human eyes,/No 
X other fear allows,/But when the winds that gently rise/Do kiss the yielding boughs. 
\//Down there we sat upon tue moss,/And did begin to play/A thousand amorous tricks, 
o pass/The heat of all the day.(177)/Aymany kisses he did give,/And I returned 
the same,/Which made me wil.ing to receive/That which I dare not name.//His charm- 
ing eyes no aid reguired,/To tell their softening tale;/On her that was already 
fired/'Twas easy to prevail./He did but kiss and clasp me round,/Whilst tnose his 
i expressed,/And laid me gently on the ground;/Ah,who can guess the rest? 


(178 

Anonymous 
Oh! the time that is past,/When she held me so fast,/And declared that her honour 
no longer could last:/No light but her languishing eyes did appear,/To prevent all 
excuses of blushing and fear.//When she sighed and unlaced/With such trembling 
and haste,/As if she had longed to be closer embraced!/My lips the sweet pleasure 
of kisses enjoyed,/While my hands were in ssearch of hid treasure employed.// 
With my heart all on fire/In the flames of desire,/I boldily pursued what sne 
seemed to require:/Sne cried: "Oh,for pity's saxe! Ghange your ill mind:/Pray, 
Amyntas,be civil,or I'll be unkind,//All your bliss you destroy,/like a naked 
young boy,/Who fears the kind river he came to enjoy..."/"Let's in,my dear Cloris! 
I'll save thee from harm,/And make tne cold element pleasant and warm."//"Dear 
Amyntas!" she cries;/The she casts down her eyes,/And with kisses consents what 
she faintly denies:/Too sure of my conquest,I purpose to stay/Till her freer conset 
did more sweeten the prey.//But too late I begun;/For her passion was done:/"Now, 
Amyntas," she cries,"I will nevre be won:/Thy tears and thy ccurtship no pity cen 
move;/Thou hast slighted the critical minute of love," (179) 


. Sir George Etherege 
The Fair but Cruel Gilly: .../She's the grief of my heart,but joy of my eye, /. . . (180) 


Richard Leigh 


Sleeping on Her Couch:Thus lovely,sleep did first appear,/Ere yet it was with . 
death allied,/Whe the first fair one,like her here,/lay down,and for a little incu) 
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Ere happy souls k new how to die,/And trod tue rougher paths to bliss,/Trans- 
ported in an ecstacy,/Tney breathed out such smooth ways as this.//Her hand 
bears gently up her head,/And,like a pillow,raised does keep,/But softer than 
her couch is spread,/Though that be sofetr than her sleep.//Alas! that death- 
like sleep,or night,/Should power have to close those eyes,/Which once vied 
with tne fairest light/Or what gay colours thence did rise.//Ah! that lost 
beams tnus long have shined/fo them with darkness over-spread,/Unseen,as day 
breaks,to the blind,/Or the sun rises,to tue dead.//That sun,in all his eastern 
pride,/Dià never see a snape so rare/Nor night within its balck arms hide/A sil 
-ent beauty half so fair. (182) 
Gathering Peaches: Behold,whereever she does pass,/How all the amorous trees 
contend/Whose loaded arms should her embrace,/.nile with taeir fruit tow'rds 
ner tne. bend,/As if tne wiliing branches meant/To her their bounty to pres- 
ent.//Tne upper bouzhs,all bending low,/Her rais8d arm seem to prevent;/while 
those that level witn her grow/To meet her easy hand consent:/To court her 
tnus,I6! every peach/Submits itself,within her reach.//These she prefers,re- 
fusing those,/Unhappy,in their ripening last;/Persuaded by her eye to choose,/ 
As that the coloured fruit does taste;/Wüich her desire does gently move/To what 
her sense did first approve.//Fair as tnis golden fruit here seems,/Tne sun, 
with kind salutes,tnus streaks,/And,gilding them with amorous beams,/Prints 
purple kisses on their cheeks---/Kisses soft as that tender down/Which their 
young blushing cheeks does crown.//Ah,could the Reve tris does see,/Be by t 
this great example won,/And learn but thus to smile on me/As they smile on the 
kissin, sun!/Bright as their cheeks witn kisses shine,/Hers brighter shuould 
appear with mine. (182) 
Bathing Her Self: Happy tuis wander! Yn; Stream!/Wnich gently proud does seem,/ 
As if had ne'er before/So rich a burden bore.//Swelled with her body now,/It 
does with joy o'erflow./Tne exulting waves forget/Tne limits to tuem set;/With 
joy now swelling more/Than e'er with rage before,/Her breast yet lightly 
raise/To measure its smooth ways,/With her soft arms divide/The current on each 
side,/Which,in new circles broke/By every bending stroke,/Thus troubled,does 
appear/As struck witn sunbeams clear.//From out of water ne'er/Did rise a shape 
so fair;/Nor could it e'er to sight/Reflect a form so bright:/Such sweetness, 
nor sucn grace,/Shined not in Venus' face,/When froth did it enclose,/As 'bove 
the waves it rose,/And in wnite circles crowned/The whiter goddess round:/Less 
pleasing she did show/Her naked glories new,/Though all the deep then smiled/To 
see the sea-born child. (184)//No undisturbéd brook,/In which th'heavens choose 
to look,/Sees such a beauty move/As tuis reflects avove;/No deeps such treasures 
know,/As what this hides below. 
Fanning Her Self: See how the charming Fair/Does break tne yielding air,/Which, 
by her troubled so,/More pure,more smooth,does flow./Winds without murmurs rise, 
/Complaining in sad sighs,/Thougu they dare not repine,/How loath they're to 
resign/Their interest in tne Fair/To new succeeding air./How silently they 
grieve,/Their snatched embrace to leave/To new winds,who their place/Supply, 
ana tneir embrace,/Courting their longer bliss/At every parting kiss,/While, 
wita a gentle gale,/They swell her painted sail./Then,trembling,tney give way,/ 
Fearin,, to disobey,/Thougn fain they her would bear/With every Maving air,gf185 
/In vain,alas! they prove unkindness to removej/In vain to win the field;/, 
may,she cannot,yield./Her hand a taousand ways/New favourites does raise,/Which, 
to salute her proud,/Do round ahout her crowd,/And rival-like pursue/Th'old, 
thrust out by the new.//Well may they boast they can/Move false trees,in her 
fan,/And with their tremblings make/Their trunks,tnough rooted,shake./With oaks 
ihe; may contend,/But she can never bend,/She,snould even storms engage/Her 
eA roushest rage,/And all their utnos prove,/Too stubborn is, to move. 
186 
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"Ephelia" | Never identified; her Female Poems on 
Several Occasions published in 1679] 

To One that Asked Me Why I Loved J. Ge: Why dó I love? Go,ask the glorious sun 
Jiny every day it round the world doth run;/Ask Thames and Tiber way they ebb 
and flow;/Ask damask roses why in June they blow;/Ask ice and hail the reason 
why they're cold;/Decaying beauties,wny they will grow old./They'll tell thee 
Fate,that everythinz doth move,/Enforces them to this,and me to love./There is 
no reason for our love or hate;/'Tis irresistible,as death or fate, (190)/'Tis 
not his face; I've sense enough to see/That is not zood,though doated on by 
me;/Nor is't his tongue that has this conquest won,/For tnat at least is equal 
-led by my own:/His carriage can to none obli,ing be;/'Tis rude,affected,full 

' of vanity,/Strangely 8ll-natured,pevvish and unkind,/Unconstant,false,to jeal- 

i ousy inclined:/His temper could not have so great a power;/'Tis mutable,and 

| changes-eyery hour:/Those vigorous years that women so adore/Are past in him; 


he's twice my age,and more./And yet I love this false,this worthless man/With 
all tne passion that a woman can;/Doat oi his inperfections; though I spy/No- 


| thing to love,I love,and know not why:/Since 'tis decreed in the dark book of 
AJ fate/That I should love and he should be ingrate.(191) 
Thomas D'Urfey 
Born with the vices of my kind,/I should inconstant be,/Dear Celia,could I 
rambling find/Yore beauty than in tüee:/The rolling surges of my blood,/By vir 
-tue now grown low,/Should a new shower increase the flood,/Too son would 
overflow:/But frailty(when thy face I see)/Does modestly retire;/Uncomron must 
| her graces be/Whose look can bound desire:/Not to my virtue but thy power/This 


constancy is due:/When change itself can give no more,/'Tis easy to be trie 


(195 Philip Ayres 
Lowe's Contrariety: I make no war,and yet no peace have found;/With heat I melt, 
wnen starved to death with cold:/I soar to heaven,while grovellin,, on the 
ground, /Embrace the world,yet nothin; do I hold.//I'm not confined,yet cannot 
eT depart,/Nor loose tne chain,though not a captive led;/Love kills me not,vet 
| wounds me to (heart \the ,/Will neither have m'alive,nor have me dead.//Being 
. blind, YJsee; not having voice,I cry;/I wish for death,while I of life make 
choice$/I hate myself,yet love you tenderly;/Do feed of tears,and in my grief 
rejpice.//Tnus,Cynthia,all my health is but disease;/Poth life and death do 
equally dispease. . 
The Restless‘ Lover: The birds to wanton in the air desire;/The salamander sports 
himself in fire ;/The fish in water plays; and oi the earth/Man ever takes posse 
-ssion at his birth:/Only unhappy I,who,born to grieve,/In all these elements 
at once to live:/Grief does with air oi sishs my mouth supply;/My wretched 
body on cold earth does lie;/Tne streams wnich from mine eyes flow,ni:ht and 
uay,/Cannot tne fire which burns my heart allay. (194) 
Cynthia Sporting: Alon: the river's side did Cynthia stray,/"ore like 3 godd- 
ess than a nymph at :lJay;/Tüe flcod stopped to behold ner; pleased to see't,/ 
She to it: kisses yields ner naked feet.//Brisk air saluted her,ne'er stayed to 
of woo;/Tie very boushs reached to be toying,too;/The little birds came thronsins 
wt! to admire,/And for her entertainment made a choir.//The meadows smile,and joy 
ume surrounds tie place,/As if all things were influenced by her face;/7ne rass 
I*"4; and leaves take fresnness froi. her eyes,/And,as of lesser force,Sol's beams 
946 despise. (195)//No herb,pressed by her fcot,but blossoms straight;/Flowers,for 
á her toucn to ripen tuem,do wait;/The;,from her hand,new frasrancy do yield;/Her 
presence fills wits perfumes all tue fi&eld.(196) 
Thomas Betterton 
What stall I do to show now much I love her?/How many millions ot sighs can 
suffice?/That waich wins otner hearts never can move her,/Those common mébhods 
of love she'll despise.// 
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. . à on Me Yewteple 
à Sina ha ene aer 


I will love more tnan man e'er loved before me,/Gaze on ner all ine day,melt all 
the night,/Till for her own sake at }ast she'll implore me/To love her less to 
preserve our delight.//Since gods themselves could not ever be loving,/Men must 
have breathing recfuits for new joys;/I wish my love could be always iuproving,/ 
Though eager love,more thai sorrow,destroys.//In fair Aurelia's arms leave me ex 
-piring/To be embalmed by the sweets of her breath,/To tne last moment I'll still 
be desiring:/Never had hero so ,lorious a death.(198) 
Anonymous 

Fair Sylvia,cease to blame my youth/For having loved vefore;/So men,till they 
have learnt the truth,/Stran;e deities adore:/My heart,'tis true,has often 
ranged/Like bees o'er gaudy flowers,/And many thousand loves has changed/Till 
it was fixed on yours.//But,Sjlvia,when I saw those eyes,/'Twas soon deteruinec 
tnere;/Stars might as well forsake tu. skies,/And vanish in despair:/when I 
from this great rule do err,/New beauties to implore,/May I again turn wanderer, 
/Anà never settle more. (199). 

Taomas Heyrick 
Dorinda Weeping: Stay,prodigal,oh stay:/Tnrow not those pearly drops away;/Each 
little shining gem might be/Price for a captive prince's liberty:/...//Sorrow 
nà!er looked before so fair,/Nor ever had so sweet an air:/.../More fair she 
locks,while grief her face doth shroud,/Than tie sun peeping tnrou,h a watery 
cloud.//Oh,turn away those kil.ing eyes!/Venus from such a sea did rise:/.../Tnat 
at one sight such different passions move,/Relentin,, pity,and commanding love.// 
Come,curious artist,as they fall,/Gather the shining jewels all;/Harden the 
gems,and each will be/More valued than the Indies' treasury:/But,if the secret 
doth exceed thy art,/It is out borrowing hardness from her heart. (200) 

George Granville,lord Landsdowne 
Song to Mira: Why should a heart so tender break?/O Mira! give its anguish 
ease;/Tae use of beauty you mistake,/Not meant to vex,but please.//Those lips 
for smiling were designed;/Taa bosom to be pressed;/Your eyes to languish and 
look kind;/For amorous arms,your waist.{Z02)//Each thing has its appointed 
right,/Established by the powers above;/Tne sun to sive us warmth and lgiht,/ 
Mira to kindle love. 
Love: Love is begot by fancy,bred/By ignorance,by expectation fed,/Destroyed by 
knowledge,and,at best,/Lost in the moment 'tis possessed. 
The happiest mortals once were we;/I love Mira,Mira me:/Each desirous of the 
blessing,/Nothing wanting but possessing,/I loved Mira,Mira me;/Tiie happiest 
mortals once were we.//But since cruel fates dissever,/Torn from love,and torn 
for ever,/Tortures end me,/Death befriend me!/Of all pains the greatest pain/Is 
to love,and love in pain. (203) 

Willian Walsh ac 
To His Mistress: Against Marriage. Yes,all the world must sure gree,/"e who's 
secured of having thee/Will be entirely blessed:/But 'twere in me too great 
a wrong/To make one wno have been so long/MY Queen,my slave at last.//Nor ought 
those things to be confined,/Tuat were for puolic good designed;/Could we,in 
foolish pride,/Maxe the sun always witn us stay,/'Twould burn our corn and grass 
away,/To starve the world beside. (204)//Let not the f thoughts of parting fright/ 


To souls which passion $8as unite;/For,while our love does last,/Neither will 


strive to go away;/And why tne devil snould we stay,/When once tuat love is past? 
Francis Atterbury,Bishop of Rochester 
Written in the Leaves of a Fan: Flavia the least and slightest toy/Can withQ 
resistless art emply:/This fan,in meaner hands,would prove/An engine of small 
- force in love;/Yet she,with graceful air and mien/(Not to be told,or safely 


AEyQeeen) , /Directs its wanton motions so/Tnat it wounds more than Cupid's bow:/Gives 


coolness to the matchless dame, /To every other breast a fàyne, 
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William Congreve : 
Pious Celinda goes to prayers,/If I but ask the favour;/And yet the tender. fool's 
in tears/When suc believes I'll leave oe opp I were iree from this restraint, 
/Or else' had hopes to win her;/Woulà she cóüld make of ma a saint,/Or I of her 
a sinner. (205) 
Love's but the frailty of the mind,/When 'tis not with ambition joined ;/A sickly 
flame,which if not fed expires,/And feeding,wastes in self-consuming fires.// 
'Tis not to wound a wanton boy/Or amorous youth,that gives th joy;/But 'tis 
the glory to have pierced a swain/For whom inferior beauties sighed in vain.// 
Then I alone tne conquest prize,/when I insult a rival's eyes:/If there's đe- 
light in love,'tis when I see/That heart,which others bleed for,bleed for me, 
(From The Way of the world) (206) 

Jonn C]dmixon 

Prithee,Cloe,not so fast:/Let's not run and wed in haste;/We've a thousand things 
to do;/You must fly,and I pursue,/You must frown,and I must sigh,/I entreat,and 
you deny,(206)/Stay—--If I am never crossed,/Half the pleasure would be lost;/ 
Be,or seem to be severe;/Give me reason to des,air;/Fondness will my wishes ¢loy, 
/*ake me careless of the joy./Lovers may,of course,complain/Of their trouble 
aid their pain;/But,if pain and trouble cease,/Love without it will not please. 


Fie,Coelia,ácofn the little arts/which meaner beauties use,/Who think they can't 
secure our hearts/Unless they still refuse;/Are coy and shy,will seem to frown,/ 
To raise our passions higher;/But when the poor deceit is known,/It quickly 

palls. desire.//Come,let's not trifle time away,/Or stop you know not why;/Your 
blushes and your eyes betray/What death you mean to die:/Let all your maiden 

fears be gone,/And love no more be crossed;/Ah,Coelia,when the joys are known,/You 
'll curse tne minutes lost. l 


I lately vowed,but 'twas in haste,/That I no more would court/Tne joys which 
seem,when they are past,/As dull as tney are short. (207)//I oft to hate my 
mistress swear,/But soon my weakness find;/I make my oaths when she's severe,/ 
And brea«'em when she's kind. (208) 

Anonymous ed 
I gently touched her hand: she gave/A look that did my soul enslave:/I press, her 
rebel lips in vain:/They rose up to be pressed a;ain./Thus happy,I no farthés 
meant/Than to be pleased and innocent.. (208)//On her soft breasts my hand I laid, 
/And a quick,lijht impression made;/They with a kindly warmth did glow/And 
swelled,and seemed to over-flow./Yet,trust me,I no farfifer meant,/etc.//On her 
eyes my eyes did stay:/O'er her smooth limbs my iid stray;/Each sense was ravished 
with delight,/And my soul stood prepared for flight./Blame me not if at last I 
meant/More to be pleased than innocent. (209) 

Elijah Eenton 
The Rose: See,Sylvia,see this new-blown rose,/The image of thy blush!/Kark how 
it smiles upon the bush,/And triumphs as it grows./"Oh pluck it not! we'll come 
anon;"/Thou say'st: Alas! 'twill then be gone./Now its purple beauty's spread,/ 
Soon it will drop and fall a d fall,/And soon it will not be at all;/No fine 
things draw a length of thread:/Then tell me,seems it not to say,/"Come on,and 
crop me whilst you may"? 

Thomas Otway 
The Enjoyment: Clasped in the arms of her I love,/In vain,alas! for life I 
strove ;/My fluttering spirits,wrapped in fire/By love's mysterious art,/Born on 
the wings of fierce desire,/Flew from my flaming heart.(212)//Thus lying in a 
trance for dead,/Her swellin, breasts bore up my head,/When,waking from a 
pleasing dream,/I saw her killing eyes,/Which did in fiery glances seem/To say,* 
"Now Caelia dies."//gainting,she pressed me in her arms,/And trembling lay, 
dissolved in charms,/When with a shivering voice she cried,/"Must I alone then 
die?/ 
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"No,no,",I languishing replied,/"I'll bear thee company."//Melting our souls thus 
into one,/Swift joys our wishes did outrun;/Then,launched in rolling seas of bliss, 
/We bid the world adieu,/Swearing by every cnarming kiss/To be for ever true. 
Anne,Finch,Countess of Winchilsea 

The Sigh: Geutlest air,the breath of lovers,/Vapour from a secret fire,/Whnich 

by thee itself discovers,/Ere yet darin, to aspire.//Softest note of whispered angt 
-uish,/Harmony's most subtle part,/Striking,while thou seem'st to langusih,/ 

Full upon the listener's heart. (213)//3ecret messenger of passion, /Steaiing 
foros a crowd of spies,/wWhicn constrain the outward fashion./Close the lips, 


and guard the eyes.//Shapeless sigh! none ere can show thee,/Fraied but to assault 
the ear;/Yet,ere tő their cost they know thee,/Every nymph may read thee—--here. 
(214) Henry Carey - 
Tne Fashicnable Lover: ....//Be not ever repining, /Sighing, dying, canting,whiningy 
ah Spenbd not time in vain pursuing;/If she does not love you,make her;/when she 
x l loves you,then---forsake her;/'Tis the módish way of wooing. (215) 
," Thomas Parnell 
My days have been so wondrous free,/Tiie little birds that fly/Witha careless ease 
from tree to tree/Were but blessed as I.//Ask gliding waters,if a te.r/Of mine 
g increased their stream?/Or ask the flying gales,if e'er/I lent a sigh to them? 
(219)//. . .// George Sewell 


An Apology for Loving a Widow: ...//Shall I refuse to quench my thirst,/Depending 
life to save,/Because some droughty shepherd first/Has kissed the swiling wave? // 
No,no; methinks 'tis wondrous great,/Ana suits a noble blood,/To have in love,as 
well as state,/A taster to our food.#(222) 
Matthew Concanen 
Tae Picture: So numerous Flavia's charms appear, /As may her form dis y,/In all 
the dresses of the year,/Andjeauties of the day.//Calm and serene,lize/Spring, 
her air;/Like Autumn,pluup her mould;/Her face,like Suuuer,bloomin,, fair;/Her We 
heart,lixe Winter,cold.//Her bosom,Cyntnia's full-orbed light;/Her cheeks 
Noon's rays adorn;/Her tresses show the faling Night;/Her eyes the rising Morn. 
The Theft: Why are those charms by frowns disgraced,/Too lovely,and tou coy!/ 
Since from your lips,with timorous haste,/I snatched transporting joy? (222)// 
Too well I rue the hapless theft!/Too fatal your disdain!/I lost---Ah,no! my 
life is left;/I feel it by the pain.//Su.e,might I taste another such,/So warm 
with keen desire,/My soul,exulting at tue touch,/Would,through iny lips,expire.// 
Then,Julia,take m; parting breath,/In such another kiss;/Glutgyour revenge,and let. 
my death/Atone the ravished kiss. (222) 
Leonard Welsted 
While in the bower,with beauty blest,/Tne loved Amintor lies,/While sinking on 
Zelinda's breast,/He fondly kissed her} eyes,//A wakeful nightingale,who long/ 
lad mourned within the shade,/Sweetly'renewed her plaintive song,/And warbled 
thro' tne zlade.//"Melodious songstress," cried the Swain,/"To shades less happy 
go;/Or,if with us thou wilt remain,/Forbear thy tuneful woe.//"While in Zelinda's 
arms I lie,/To son; I am not free;/On her soft bosom while I sigh,/I discord 
find in thee.//"Zelinda gives me perfect joys:/Then cease thy fond intrusion;/ 
Be silent; music now is noise,/Variety confusion." (224) 
Anonymous í 
Do not ask me,charming Phillis,/why 1 lead you here alone,/By this bank of 
pinks and lilies/And of ròses newly blown.//'Tis not to behold the beauty/Of -~ 
tuose flowers that crown theJpring;/'Tis to---but I know my duty,/And dare never 
name the thing.//('Tis,at worst,but her denying;/Wny should I thus fearful be?/ 
Every minute,gently flying,/Smiles and says,"Make use of me.")//What the sun 
does to those roses,/While the beams play sweetly in,/I would---but my fear 
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opposes,/And I dare not name the thing.//Yet I ie ik I conceal it;/Ask my eyes, 
or ask your own;/And ir neither can reveal it,/Think what lovers think alone.// 
On tnis bank of pinks and lilies,/Might I speak what I would do;/I would with my 
lovely Phillis---/I would: I would——-Ah! would you?(227) 
Phillis has a gentle heart,/Willing to the lover's courting, /Wanton nature,all 
love's art,/To direct her in her sporting.//In tne embrace,the look, the kiss,/ 
All is real inclination;/No false raptures in the oliss,/No feigned sighing in 
the passion.//But oh! who the charms can speak,/Who,the thousand ways of toying,/ 
When she does tae lover make/All a 4od in her enjoying?//Who,tne limbs that 
round him move/And constrain him to tue blisses?/Who,the eyes that swim in love,/ 
Anā the lips that suck in kisses?//Oh! the freaks when mad she grows,/Raves all 
wild witn tne possessing!/Oh! tne silent trance which shows/The delight above 
expressing!//Every way she does engage,/Idly talkiug,speechless lying,/She trans- 
ports me witn tne rage,/And she kills me in her dying.(228). 

Henry Baker 
To Flora Dressed: Why art thou dressed,my lovely maid,/In, zold,and gems,and rich 
brocade?/When gold,and gems,and rich brocade,/Conceal thybharms my lovely maid!// 
Why spend'st thou all this time and care/To fori th, suape,to fold thy hair?/Thy 
shape unbraced,tn, flowing hair,/More beauteous are without care.//Would'st thou,i 
indeed,be finely dressed?/Put by this robe whic: hioes thy oreast;/Unbind thy hair) 
and bare thy breast,/Thou art,imy Charmer! finely dressed. (229)//Remove these 
vestments all away,/Which like dark clouds obscure t.e day:/O! let them not obs- 
cure thy day:/Remove tnem all,my Fair!away.//Tne shining forth adorned with 
charms,/Ah! let me fold thee in my arms!/Transported,fold thee in thy arms!/And 
gaze and wonder at thy charms. (230) 

Anonymous 
The Snow-ball: Julia,youn, wanton,ilun,, the 4atnered snow,/Nor feared I burning 
fro. the watery blow:/'Tis cold,l cried; but.ah! too soon I found,/Sent by that 
hand it dealt a scorching wound./Resistless Fair! we fly thy power in vain,/Who 
turn's to fiery darts tne frozen rain./Burn,Julia,ocurn like me,and that desire/ 
With water wnich thou kindlest,quench witn fire. (231) 

william Somerville 
Presenti to a a White Rose and a Red,on tne Ten Yn of June: If tnis pale 
rose offend your sight/It in your bosom wear;/'Twill blush to find itself less 
white,/Anà turn Lancastrian there. 47 But,Celia,snould tiie red be chose,/With gay 
vermilion bright./'Twould sicken af each blush tnat glows,/And in despair turn 
white, //. . . (253) William Broome 


Tne Rosebud: To a Young Lady: queen of Fragrance,lovely Rose,/The beauties of thy 
leaves dieclosei(235)/5..77.. ./ /That miracle of face must fail,/Tay charms are 
Sweet,but charus are frail:/Swift as tie short-lived flower they fly,/At morn 


they vloom,at evening die:/.../This moral to the Fair disclose,/Queen of frag- 
rance,lovely Rose. (234) 


anonymous 

The Rapture: Cried Strephon,panting in Cosinelai's arms,/"I die,bright nymph, 

I die amidst your charms!"/"Cheer up,dear ,outh," replied tue maid,/Dissolved in 

La pain,/"All men must die,brigiit boy,you know,/E'er they can rise acain,."(.. 
255). 


Can forms like yours want ornaments of dress?/Buauty,like truth,shines most in 


nakedness./Dressing , Screen deformities fror view;/But e'en adornment fbut\gdoes 
shadow you./Most bu hat they war are lovely made:/You,madam,lose,whenfer 
you seek such aid. ile some but hide defects,and dress to arm,/You put off 


nothing but wnat veiled a charm. 


To a Sempstress: Oh what bosom but must yield, /When,lixe Pallas,you advance, /With 
a thimble for your suield,/And a needle for your lance?//Fiairest of of the stitehi 
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train,/Ease my passion vy your art;/And,in pity to my pain,/Mend the hole that's 
in my heart. 
Belinda has such wondrous charms,/'Tis Heaven to lie within her arms:/And she's 
so charitably given,/She wishes all mankind in Heaven. (236) 
William Bedingfield 
>. The Snake in the Grass: To a of Pleasure: My heart inclines your chains to 
/ wear,/But reason will not stoop3/I love that angel's face, but fear/Tne serpent 
; in your hoop.//Your eyes discharge the darts of love,/But oh! what pains succeed, 
/When darts shall pins and needles prove/And'love a fire indeed!//The fly about 
1 the candle gay/Dances with thoujhtless ham; /But short,alas! his giddy play;/His 
ee pleasure prove his doom.//Tue cnild,in such sinplicity,/About the bee-hive 
45: ai clings; /Anà with one drop of honey he/Receives a hundred stings. (237) 
jb v^ Sir William Yonge : 
4 (j The Wheedler: ...//If,is, my way,I should by chance/Receive,oxgive,,a wanton 
Ant lode lance, /I like but while I view;/How slight the glance,how faint the kiss,/Comp- 
í ed to that substantial bliss/Which I receive from you!//Witn wanton flight. the 
BP curious bee/From flower to flower still wanders free,/And,where each blossom blows 
/Extracts the juice of all he meets,/But for his quintessence of sweets/He ravish 
-es the rose.//So my fond fancy to employ/On each variety of joy/From nymph to 
nyuph I roam;/Perhaps see fifty in a day;/Those are but visits which I pay-—/For 
Chloe is my home! (239) 
Joseph Thurston 
The Scorner: Mistake me not,ungrateful Fair!/Nor think you give th pain;/How 
great sdÜer your falsehoods are,/I'll meet them with disdain.//The fault,alas! 
was wholly mine,/Nor to be charged on you;/How wild,how idle the design,/To: 
keep a woman true!//More easy would the project be/(So well are you inclined)/To 
Stop tue motion of the sea,/Or to confine the wind.//So zealously disposed to 
range/Is every female heart,/They're still by nature :rone to change,/And const- 
ant but by art.//Then,Cynthia,let us both agree/This metaod to pursue:/I'11follow 
every jilt I see,/And every cully you. 
Phyllis,would you have me love you, /Truce with thav affected Sscorn!/Artless,if I 
fail to move you,/I shall never learn to mourn.//Fops may ogle,sigh and languish 
/Swear you life or death can give;/Though your rigour cause me anguish,/let, 
believe me,I shall live. (240)//You are but yourself disarming,/While you give 
your lover pain;/Beauty ceases to be charming/Once 'tis tainted with disdain.// 
Use me kindly,fairest creature,/You shall ever find me true;/Yet,so stubborn is m 
my nature,/Slijhted,I can bid adieu. 
Anonymous 
An Epigram on Miss K. A--1s——-n,by Mr H.: To heal tne wound a bee had made/Upon 
uy Kitty*s face,/Honey upon her cheek she laid,/And bid me kiss the place.// 
Pleased,I obeyed,and from the wound/Imbibed both sweet and smart;/The honey on 
my lips I found,/The sting within my heart. (241) 
Philip Dormer Stanhope,Earl of Chesterfield 
Whenever,Cloe,I begin/Your heart,like mine,to move,/You tell me of the crying 
sin/Of unchaste lawless love. (242)//How can that passion be a sin,/Which gave to 
Cloe birth?/How can those joys but be divine,/Which make a Heaven on Eartn?//To 
wed,mankind the priests trepanned,/By some sly fallacy,/And disobeyed God's „reat 
command, /Increase and uultiply.//You say that: love's a crime; content;/Yet this 
allow you must:/Moc joy's in Heaven when one repent/Than over ninety just.//Sin 
then,dear girl,for Heaven's sake,/Repent,and be forgiven/Bless,and by repentance 
make/A holiday in Heaven. (243) 
Soane Jenyns 
When I first sought fair Celia's love,/And every charm was new,/I swore by all 
the Gods above/To be for ever true.//But long in vain did I adore,/lon, wept, 
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and sighed in vain,/She still protested,vowed,and swore/She ne'er would ease 
Í my pain.//At last o'ercome,she mad« me blessed,/And yielded all her charms,/ 
| And I forsook her,when possessed,/And fled to other's arms.//But let not this, 
! dear Celia,now/Thy breast to rage incline,/For way,since you forget your vow,/ 
; Should I remember my mine? (2445 
Ch.oe Angling: On yon fair brook's enamelled side/Behold my Chloe stands !/Her 
angle trembles o'er the tide,/As conscious of her hands.//...//With iiungry 
pikes in wanton play/Tne timorous trouts appear;/The hungry pikes forget to 
prey,/The timorous trouts to fear.//With equal haste the thoughtless crew/To 
the fair tempter fly;/Nor grieve they,whilst her eyes they view, /That by her 
hand they die.//...//Remember,in a watery glass/His charms Narcissus spied, /wre- 
When for his own bewitching face/The youth despaired,and died.//No more,then, 
narmless fish ensnare,/No more.such,wiles pursue,/Lest,whilst you baits for 


them p e,/Love finds out one for you. (245) 
To a ifs in Pancharilla's Breast: Mus} you alone then,happy flowers,/Ye 
short-lived sons of vernal showers,/Kust you alone be stili thus blessed,/And 


dwell in Pancharlla's breast?/Oh would the Gods but hear my prayer,/To change 

my form and place me there!/I should not sure so quickly die,/I should not 

so unactive lie;/But ever wandering,to and fro,/Frou this to that fair ball of 

onow,/Enjoy ten thousand thousand blisses,/And print on each ten thousand «issc5, 

(246)/ /xor would I thus the task give o'er;/Curious new secrets to explore,/I'd 

never rest till I have found/Which globe was softest,which the most round---/ 

Which washuost yielding,smooth and white,/Or the left bosom,or the right;/Which 

was ihe warmest,essiest bed,/And which was tipped with purest red.//Nor could I 

leave the beauteous scene,/Till I had raced t e path between,/That Milky Way 

so smooth and even,/That promises to lead to Heaven:/Lower and lower I'd áesc- 

end,/To find when it at last would end;/Till fully blessed I'd wandering 

rove/O'er all the fragrant Cyprian grove.//But ah! those wishes all are vain,/ 

The fair one triumphs in my pain;/To flowers that know not to be blessed/The 

Nymph unveils her snowy breast,/While to her slave's desiring eyes/fhe heaven- 

ly prospect she denies;/Too cruel fate,too cruel Fair,/To place a senseless 

nosegay there,/And yet refuse my lips tne oliss/To taste one dear transporting 

kiss. (247) Anonyiious 

The Resolution: Were I invited to a nectar feast/In Heaven,and Venus named me 

fur her guest,/Thou;h Mercury tne messenger should prove,/Or her own son, the 

mighty God of Love;/At tne same instant let out honest Tom/From Sylvia's 

dear terrestrial lodging come,/With look important,say-—desires at three---/ 

Alone-—-your compnay---to drink some tea---/Tnou;h Tom were mortal ,Mercury 

divine,/Thou_h Sylvia gave me water,Venus wine,/Though Heaven were here,and 

Bow Street lay as far/As tne vast distance of tne Polar Star,/With open arms 

to Sylvia would I fly;/Let who would meet the Beauty of the Sky. (249) 

Samuel Boyce 

The Confession: .../Tne fair in general I've admired;/Have oft been false and 

true ;/And when the last my fancy tired,/It wandered round to you./The while I 

can`I'll be sincere,/As trutles to their mates:/This moment's yours and mine, 

my dear!/The next,jou know,is Fate's. E 

William WoWKy 

Occasioned by a Lady's Blushing as a Gentleman Beheld Her through a Window: 

On Caelia's eyes with pleasure as I gazed, /Anà thence a thousand doubts and 

rapture raised,/A sudden change her blushing cheeks disclose;/The lily was cont 
f -enin with the rose./Tne rival powers disputed empire there,/Ambitious each 

to grace and serve the l'air./4uick was tue combat,doubtful the success,/iach 

resolute,and each for conquest press./At length the bloody rose,unused to ?] 
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Dsiplayed his conquering ensigns throuvh the field,/And,with triumphant rage and 
pawer possessed,/Thence hurled the panting lilies to her breast, /Where,doomed 
to endless exile,they remain,/whilst in her cheeks the insulting victors reign. 


(253) Robert Lloyd 
The Fan: For various purposes serves the fan,/As thus---a decent blind,/Between 
the sticks to peep at man,/Ríor yet betray your mind. (254)//Each action has a 
meaning plain:/Besentment's in the Snap;/A flirt expresses strong disdain,/ 
Consent & tiny tap.//All passions will the fan disclose,/All modes of female 
art;/And to advantage sweetly shows/Tne hand if not the heart.//'Tis$ Folly's 
sceptre,first designed/By Love's capricious boy,/who knows how lightly all man- 
kind/Are governed by a toy. (255) à 
Oliver Goldsmith 
Tne Gift: to Iris: Say, cruel Iris, pretty rake,/Dear mercenary beauty,/What annual 
offering shall I Hake,/Expressive of my duty? (256)//My heart,a victim to thine 
eyes,/Should I at once deliver,/Say,would the angryffair one prize/The gift, 
1 who slights the giver?//A bill,a jewel,watch or toy,/My rivals give-—-and let 
i tnem:/If gems,or «old, impart a joy,/I'll jive them---when I get them,//I'11 
give---but not th. full-blown rose,/Or ro more in fashion;/Such short- 
lived offerings but disclose/A transitory passion.//I'll give thee something yet 
unpaid,/Not less sincere than civil:/I'll give thee-——Ah! too charming maid,/ 
I'll give thee---to tne Devil. (257) 
TE SAPE Richard Brinsley Sheridan 
I ne'er could any lustre see/In eyes that would not look on me;/I ne'er saw nect- 
| ar on a lip,/But where my own did hope to sip./Has the maid who seeks my heart/@me 
Cheeks of rose,untouched by art?/I will own the colour true/When yielding blush- 
es add their hue. (258)/Is her hand so soft andpure?/I must press it,to be sure;/ 
Nor can I be certain then,/Till it,grateful,press again./Fust I,with attentive 
eye,/Watch her heaving bosom sigh?/I'will do so,wnen I see/That heaving bosom 
Agen for me. (259) Richard Graves 
The Setting Sun: To Lady---: When Phoebus glows with radiant ,old/In his mer- 
idian height,/What eye uninjured can behold/Th'insufferable light?//But when, 
declining to the west,/He shouts a feebler ray,/His charms in milder radiance 
dressed/With pleasure we survey./Jn height of bloom,thus Fulvia cnarmed,/Thus 
tortured every heart;/Her dazzling eyes each breast alarmed,/Each glance con- 
veyed a dart.//Their lustre softened now by time,/Less ardent is their fire:/ 
Though amiable as in her prime---/With safety we admire, (260) 
Willian Blake 
....//With sweet May dews my wings were wet/And Phoebus fired my vocal range;/ 
He caught me in his silken net,/And shut me in his golden cage.[/261)//He 
loves to sit and hear me sing,/Then,laughing,sports and plays with me;/Then 
stretches out my golden wing,/And mocks my loss of liberty. (262) 


Amnyinous 

Woman,doubtful del sing,/Dear,delightful,dangerous thingi/Magic source of 

all our joy,/Tembting,trifling,tinselled toy:/Every faculty possessing/That consti 

-tute à curse or blessing:/Witty,empty,fond,capricious,/Pious sometimes,often 

vicious:/As angels handsome ,devils (Apoud, /Modest, pert,submissive,loud:/The most 

ambiguous work of Heaven,/To cheer and torment us,give:/Without them,what,ye Go 

Gods,is life?/And with them---what but care and strife? (267) 

Alfred,Lord Tennyson 

O Beauty,passing beauty! sweetest Sweet!/..../...Even wnile I spoke,/The bare 

word KISS hath made my inner soul/To tremble like a lutestring,ere the note/ 
ES melted in the silence that it broke. (277) 
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The Princess: Now slides the silent meteor on,and leaves/A shining furrow,as thy 
thoughts in me.//Now folds the lily all her sweetness up, /Aná slips into the boso 
of the lake:/So fold thyself,my dearest,thou,and slip/Into my bosom and be lsot 
in me. 
In Memoriam: Dark house,by which once wore I stand/Here in tne long unlovely 
street, /Doors,wuere my heart was used to beat/So quickly,waiting for a hand,// 
A hand that can be clasped no more---/...//He is not here; but far away/Tne noise 
of life begins again,/And ghastly through the drizzling rain/On the bald street. 
breaks the blank day. (279) , a ae 
Maud: Come into the garden,Maud,/;or tne black bat,nizht,has flown,/Gome into 
the garden,Maud,/I am here at th- gate alone;/And the woodbine spices are waft- 
ed abroad,/And the musk of tne rose is blown.//...(280)//.../The red rose cries, 
"She is near,she is near;"/And the white rose weeps,"She is late;"/The larkspur 
listens,"I hear,I hear;"/And the lily whispers,"I wait." (281)//She is coming, 
my Own,my sweet;/Were it ever so airy a tread,/My heart would hear her and beat, 
/Were it earth in an earthy bed;/My dust would hear her and beat,/Had I lain for 
a century dead;/Would start and tremble under her feet,/And blossom in purple 
and red. (282) 

"mily Bronte 
If grief for grief can touch thee,/If answering woe for woe,/If any truth can 
welt thee,/Come to me now!//I cannot be more lonely,/Kore drear I cannot be!/ 
My worn heart throbs so wildly,/'Twil: break for thee. (286//Anó when the 
world despises,/Wnen heaven repels my prayer,/Will not mine angel c.mfort?/ 
Mine idol hear?//Yes,by the tears I've pured thee,/By all my hours of pain,/d 
I shall surely win thee,/Beloved,again! (287) 

Robert Browning 
The Lost Mistress: ....//Tomorrow we meet the same then,dearest?/May I take 
your hand in mine?/MMere friends are we,---well,friends the merest/Keep much 
that I'll resign. (288)//...//Yet I will but say what mere friends say,/Or 
only a thought stronger;/I will hold your hand but as long as all may,/Or so 
very little longer! 
Two in the Cam : I wonder do you feel today/As I ave felt since,hand in 
hand,/We sat down on the grass,to stray/In spirit better through the land,/ 
This morn of Rome and May?//For me,I toughed a thought,I know,/Has tantalized 
me many times,/(Like turns of thread the spiders thkrow/Mocking across our 
path) for rhymes/To catch at and let go.//Help me to hold it! First it left/ 
The yellowing fennel,run to seed/There,branching from the brickwork's cleft,/ 
Some old tomb's ruin: yonder weed/Took up the floating weft,//Where one small 
orange cup amassed five beetles---blind and green they grope/Among the honey- 
meal: and last,/Everywhere on the grassy slope/I traced it. Hold it fast! (289)// 
....// No. I yearn upward,touch you close,/Then stand away. I kiss your cheek,/ 
Catch your soul's warmth,---I pluck the rose/Ana love it more than tongue can 
Speak---/Then the good minute goes.//Already how am I so far/Out of that minute? 
Must I go/Still like the thistle-ball,no bar,/Onward,whenever light winds blow,/ 
Fixed by no friendly star?//Just when I seemed about to learn!/4here is the 
thread now? Off again!/The old trick! Only I discern---/Infinite passion,and the 
pain/Of finite hearts that yearn. (290) 

Jonn Clare 

I ne'er was struck before that hour/iith love so sudden and so sweet./Her face 
it bloumed like a sweet flower/And stule my heart away complete./My face turned 
pale as deadly pale,/My legs refused to walk away.//Anà when she looked "what 
could I ail?"/My life and all seemed turned to clay.//And then my blood rushed 
to mj face/And took my sight away./The trees and bushes round the place/Seemed 
midnight at noonday./I could not see a single thing,/Words from my eyes did 
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start;/They spoke as chords do from the string,/And blood burnt round my heart. 
//Are flowers the winter's choice?/Is love's bed always show?/She seemed to hear 
my silent voice/And love's appeal to know. (293)/I never saw so sweet a face/As 
that I stood before:/My heart has left its dwelling-plcae/And can return no 
more. (294) 

Secret Love: I hid my love when youn; till I/Couldn't bear the buzzing of a 
fly;/1 hid my love to my despite/Till I cculd not bear to look at light:/I 
dare not gaze upon her face/But left her memory in each place;/Where'er I saw 
& wild flower lie/I kissed and bade my love good-bye.//...//I hid my love in 
field and town/Till e'en the breeze seemed sihging ballads o'er,/The fly's bass 
turned a lion's roar;/And even silence found a tongue,/To haunt me all the sum 
mer long;/The riddle nature could not prove/Was nothing else but secret love. 


(295) Thomas Haynes Bayly ~ 

We Met: We met——-'twas in a crowd---and I thought he would shun me;/He came--- 

I could not breathe,for uis eye was upon me;/He/spoke——~his words were cold,and 
; nis smile was unaltered;/I knew how «uch he ,i0r his deep-toned voice falt- 
A on whiteness./Bright gems were in 

<A 4 my hair,how I hated their brig ; ed me by my name,as the bride of 
Hho another=——/Oh, thou hast been gui 

again we mét,and a fair girl was near hi 

once used to hear him./She leant upon his arm--—once ‘twas mine,and mine only--- 

/I wept,for I deserved to feel wretched and lonely./And she will be his bride! 

at the altar he'll give her/Tne love tnat was too pure for a heartless deceiver. 

/The world may think me gay,for my feelings I smotner;/O,thou hast been the 

cause of this anguish,my mother. s 

I Cannot Dance Tonight: Oh! wnen they brought me hither,tney wondered at my 

wild delight, /But would I were at home again,I can.ot dance tonight!/How can 

they all look so cheerful? the dance seems strangely dull to me;/The music 

.ounds so mournful,what can the reason be? (296)//Hark! Hark! at length he's 

coming; I'm not weary---let me stay!/I hear his laugh distinctly now; 'twill cha 

-se the glo u away./Oh! would that I were near him,he sees me not amid the crowd, 

/He hears me not---ah! would I dared to breathe his .ame aloud.//He leaves that 

group of triilers,and, with the smile I love to see,/He seems to seek for some one 

---oh! is it not fogm:/No,no! 'tis ior that dark-eyed girl,I see her now return 

his galnce,/He passésAhe takes ner hand,he leads her to the dance! (297) 

Coventry Patmore 

The Angel in the House: Boon Nature to the woman bows;/She walks in earth's 

whole œ lory clad ind chiefest far herself of shows,/All others nelp her,and are 

@lad:/No slpendour 'neath the sky's proud dome/Butgserves for her familiar wear; 

/The far-fetched diamond finds its home/Flashing and smouldering in her hair:/ 

For her the seas their pearls reveal;/Art and strange lands her pomp supply/ 

Witu purple,chrome,and cochineal,/Ochre and lapis lazuli;/The worm in its gold- 

en woof presents;/Whatever runs,flies,dives,or delves,/All doff for her their 

ornaments,/Which suit her better than themselves:/And all,by this taeir power to 

give,/Proving her right to take,proclaim/Her beauty's clear preOpfative/To profit 

So by Eden's blame. 

A Farewell: With all my will,but much against my heart,/We two now part./My Very 

Dear,/Our solace is,the ad road lies so clear./It needs no art,/With faint,avert 

~ed feet/And many a tear,/In our opposéd paths to persevere./Go thou to East,I 

West./We will not say/There's any hope,it is so far away. (300)//But,O,my Best,/ 

When the one darling of our widwohead,/The nursling Grief,/Is:/ dead,/and no dews 

blur our eyes/To see tne peach-bl&oom come in evening skies,/Perchance we may, / 


sh,my i /Anà once 


* 
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Where now this nignt is day,/And even through faith of still averted feet,/Mak- 
ing full circle of our banishment, /Amazéti meet;/Tne bitter journey to tne Wians 


so sweet/Seasoning tne termless feast of our content/With tears of recogniton nev 


mer dry. Walt Whitman 
Children of Adam: This is the female form,/.../It attracts with fierce undeniable 
attraction, /1 am drawn by its breath as if I were no more than a helpless vapor.. 
../.../Ebb stung by the flow and flow stung by the ebb,love-flesh swelling and 
delicious aching,(501)/Limitless limpid jets of love hot and enormous,quivering 
jelly of love,white-blow and delirious juice,/Bridegroom night of love working 
surely and softly into tne prostrate dawn,/Undulating into the willing and yielda- 
ing day,/Lost in tne cleave of the clasping and sweet-fleshed day./.../Be not 
ashamed women,your privilege encloses the rest,and is the exit of the rest,/You 
are the gates of the body,and you are the gates of the soul.. .(302) 

Algernon Charles Swinburne 
Love and Sleep: .../Too wan for blushing and too warm for white,/But perfect 
-coloured without white or red./.../And all her face was honey to my mouth,/ 
And all her body pasture to mine eyes;/...(308). 

Sarah Williams 
Youth and Maidenhood: Like :a:drop.ofcwatet is my heart/Laid upon her soft ad 
rosy palm, /Turned whichever way her hand doth turn,/Trembling in an ecstasy of 
calm.//Like a broken rose-leaf is my heart,/Held within her close and burning 
clasp,/Breathing only dying sweetness out,/Withering beneath the fatal grasp.// 
Like a vapoury cloudlet is my heart,/Growing into beauty near the sun,/Gaining 
rainbow hues in her embrace,/Melting into tears when it is done.//Like mine 
own dear harp is this my heart,/Dumb without the hand that sweeps its strings; 
/Though the hand be careless or be cruel,/When it comes my heart breaks forth 
and sings. (311) 


Arthur William Edgar O'Shaughnessy 
I made aantther garden,yea,/For my new Love:/I left the dead rose where it 
lay/And set the new above./Why did my gummer not begin?/Why did//ho heart 
haste?/My old Love came and walked therein,/And laid the garden waste.//She 
entered with her weary smile,/Just as of old;/She looked around a little while,/ 
And shivered with the cold:/Her passing touch was death to all,/Her passing 
look a blight;/She made the white rose-petals fall,/And turned the red rose 
white.//Her pale robe,clinging to the grass,/Seemed like a snake/That bit the 
grass and ground,alas!/And a sad trail did make./She went up slowly to the 
gate,/And the, just as of yorg/Sheturned back at the last to wait/And say farewell 
once more. (315) 

Anbnyfouges Dustan: Nels 
Thè Broken-Hearted Gardener: I'm a broken-hearted Gardener,and don't know what 
to do, /My love she is inconstant,and a fickle jade,too,/One smile from her lips 
will never be forgot,/It refreshes,like a shower from a watering pot.//She's my 
myrtle,my geranium,/My 4un flower,my sweet marjoram./My honey suckle,my tulip, 
my violet,/My holly hock,my dahlia,my mignonette.//...(321) 

i Amy Levy 

New Love,New Life: ...//'Tis t rue,—--in other days/Have I unbarred the door;/ 
He knows the walks and ways---/Love has been here before.//Love blest and love 
accurst/Was here in days long past;/This time is not the first,/But this time 
is the last. (322) 

D. H. Lawrence 


Wedding Morn : Tne morning breaks like RE a shining crack of red;/.. 
(339) 
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Song of a Man Who Is Loved: Between her breasts is my home,between her breasts./ 
Three sides set on me space andfear,but the fourth side rests/Sure and a tower 
of strength, 'twixt the walls of her breasts.//...(342)//I am that I am,and no 
more than that: but so much/I am,nor will I be bounced out of it. So at last I 
touch/All that I am-not in softness,sweet softness,for she is such.//...//So I 
hope I shall spend eternity/With my face dwon buried between her breasts;/And my 
still heart full of security,/And my still hands full of her breasts. (343) 

John Freeman 
Nearness: Thy hand my hand,/Thine eyes my eyes,/All of thee/Caught and confused w 
with me:/My hand thy hand,/My eyes thine eyes,/All of me/Sunken and discovered 
anew in thee...//No: still/A fereign mind,/A thought/By other yet uncaught;/A sec 
-ret will/Strange as the wind:/Tne heart of thee/Bewildering with strange fire t 
the heart in me.//Hand touches hand,/Eye to eye beckons,/But who shall guess/Anot 
-her's loneliness?/Though hand grasp hand,/Thouzh the e,e quickens,/Still lone 
as night/Remain thy spirit and mine,past touch and sight. (345) 

Frances Cornford 
The New-Born Baby's Song: When I was twenty inches long/I could not hear the 
thrushes' song;/The radiance of morning skies/Was most displeasing to my eyes.// 
For loving looks,caressing words,/I cared not more than sun or birds;/But I 
could bite my motner's breast,/And that made up for all the rest. (347) 
The Quarrel: How simple is my burden every day/Now you have died,till I am 
dead,/Tne worjs,'"Forgive me",that I could not say,/The words "I am sorry",tnat 
you might rave said. (348) 

Cole Porter 
let's Do It: When the little Blue-bird,/Who has never said a word,/Starts to 
sing: "Spring,Spring!"/when the little Blue-bell,/In tue bottom of the dell,/ 
Starts to ring: "Ding,ding!"/when the little blue clerk,/In tie middle of his 
work,/Starts a tune to the moon up above,—--/It is Nature,that's all,/Simply 
telling us to fall/In love. (351)//And that's why/Birds do it,bees do it,/Even 
educated fleas do it./Let's do it,/Let's fall in love.//I: Sgain the best upper 
sets do it,/Lithuanians and Letts do it;/Let's do it,/Let's fall in love.// 
The Dutch in old Amsterdam do it,/Not to mention the Finns./Folks in Siam do it 
—-/Think of Siamese twins./Some Argentines,without means,do it,/People say,in 
Boston,even beans do it:/Let's do it,etc.//Romantice sponges,they say,do it,/ 
Oysters,down in Oyster Bay,do it;/Let's do it,etc.//Colà Cape Cod clams, 'gainst 
their wish,do it,/Even lazy jelly fish do it,/Let's do it,etc.//Ejectric eels, 
I might add,do it/Tnough it shocks 'em,I know;/Why ask if shad do it?/Waiter, 
bring me shad roe!//In shallow shoals English soles do it,/Goldfish in the 
privacy of bowls do it;/Let's do it,/Let's fall in love. (In the revue,Paris, 


1928) (352) 

Cecil Day Lewis 
The Album: I see you,a child/In a garden sheltered for buds and playtime,/Listen- 
ing as if beguiled/By a fancy beyond your years and the flowering maytime./Tre pp 
print is faded: soon there will be/No trace of that pose enthralling,/Nor visible 
echo of my voice distantly calling/"Wait! Wait for me1"//The,I turn tue page/To a 
girl who stands like a questioning iris/By the waterside,at an age/That asks "ird 
mirror to tell what the heart's desire is./The answer she finds in that oracle 
stream/Only time could affirm or disprove,/Yet I wish I was there to venture a 
warning,"Love/Is not what you dream."//Next you appear/As if garlands of wild 
felicity crowned you-—-/Courted,caressed,you wear/Like immortelles the lovers 
and friends around you./"They will not last you,rain or shine,/They are but 
straws and shadows," /I cry: "Give not to those charming desperadoegs/What was 
made to be mine."//One picture is missing-—-/The last. It would show me a tree 
stripped bare/By intemperate gales,her amazing/Noonday blossom spoilt which 
promised so fair./Yet,scanning those scenes at your heyday taken,/I tremble,as ont 
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who must view/In the crystal a doom he could never defleét--—-yet,I too/Ap iruitié- 
lessly shaken. (356)//I close the book;/But the past slides out of its leaves 

to haunt me/And it seems,whereverv I look/PBantoms of irreclaimable happiness 
taunt me,/Then I see her,petalled in new-blown hours,/Beside me---"All you love 
most ékere/Has blossomed again," she murmurs,"all that you missed there/Has grown 
to be yours." (357) 


Eric Maschwitz 
These Foolish Thi : Oh! will you never let me be?/Oh! will you never set me 
free?/The ties that bound us/Are still around us;/There's no escape that I can 
see,/Anà still those little tnings remain/That'bring me happiness or pain://A 
cigarette that bears a lip-stick's traces,/An air-line ticket to romantic places: 
/Anà still my heart has wings:/These foolish things remind me of you.//...(358)// 
The Park at evening when the bell has sounded,/The Ije de France with all the 
gulls around it,/The beauty that is Spring's:/Thess foolish things etc.//The smile 
of Garbo and the scent of roses,/The waiters whistling as the last bar closes,/ 


The song that Crosby sings: /Theserf1y ian ihinge/Hemind me of you, (359) 
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For no one else so famous is there such a disparity in sheer buld of mater- 
ials between what is known of the first forty or fifty years of his life and 
what can be known of his remaining years. I havgoften thought of the shape 
of these materials as resembling an Eskimo igloo: a long,lown entrance down 
to the ege of forty or so,and then a wly rising dome,reaching its height 
in Johnson's sixties, The polarizati between "literary biography" and "lit- 
erary criticism" is still with us, It is assumed that there should be a 
division of labor: the "biographer" should stay clear of critical discussion 
of the writer's wrks,and theb"Bfitic" should tiptoe around biographg and 
history,and focus only on the text before him without the rich but embarrass 
-ing complexities of what it meant to be a livhg person(xxi) 

Samuel Johnson has fascinated more people than any other writer except Shakes 
-peare, The deeper secret of his hypnotic attraction,especially during our om 
generation,lies in the $mmense reassurance he gives to human natume,which 
needs---and quickly begins to value--}every friend it can get, To begin with, 
there is the moving parable of his life, "Example," says the proverb, "is 
the greatest of téthers," As in the archetypal stories in folklore,we have a 
hero who startsbuf' with everything against him, He is compelled to vage (esa. f 
perate strugglds,at two crucial times of his life,against what he feared was 
the onset of insanity. Yet step by step,often in the(3) hardest possible way, 
he wins through, We begin to think of him as almost an allegroical figure, 
like "Valiant-for-Truth” in the Pilgrim's Progress. The greatest writers,as 

y, Keats remarked about Shakespeare,lead "a life of Allegory"; their "works are 
iz comments on it," As Aristotle said,courage is fílrst among the human 


/] Jr, Es 


audi 


W. Jackson Bate,Samuel Johnson( 1978) 


virtues because without it we are not very likely to practise the other virtu- 
es, Johnson,time ana again,wlks up to almost every anxiety and fear the human 
heart can feel, As he puts His hands directly upon it and looks at it closely, 
the lion's skin falls off,snd we often find beneath it &nly a donky,maybe only 
a frameof wood,  Hishonesty to experience cuts through “cant",te loose talk 
and pretense, with ich all of us get seduced into needlessly complicating 
life for both ourselves and other people, To no one since Shakespeare could 
we more truthfully apply what the ancient Greek epigram said of Plato: "In 
whatever direction we go,we meet on his way(4) back," What Coleridge call- 
ed the "high road" of Shakespeare% is,in all the greatest writers,the road 
home, Michael---s self-made man,large-framed andgawmt,conscientiow,prone to 
melancholy---was by now 52, Sarah,who prided herself that her family connect - 
ions were socially superior to those of her husband,was forty, They haW been 
married a little more than three years, "My mother had a very difficult and 
dangerous labour,...I was born almost dead,and could not cry for some time"(5) 
The milk of his wet nurse,the wife of a bricklayer,was tubercular(6), It was 
Soon found that the babY's eyes were becoming infected, Withthe thought of 
dÜyining the infection,an "issue" was cut in his left arm(it was not {allowed 
heal but was kept open---prsumably with threads---until he fàys about six 
years old). As his condition grew worse and sores appeared,it was realized that 
he had the tubercular infection of the lymph 8ę ands known as samba scrofulg, 
or the "King's Evil." It had spread to both the optic and auditory nerves, k 
leavinghim almost blind in the left eye,while DA vision in the rigt; 
and deaf in the left ear. Some scar tissue remainedon his face because of th> 
serofula, A late operation on the lymph glands left further scars on the lower 
‘part of the face and on the neck, Done without anesthetic,it was obviously a 
traumatic experience for the infant. In the notes he wyete 55 years later,he 
recorde that his aunt,Mrs Nathaniel Ford had told him when he was still vayry 
young that "she would not have picked such a poor creature up in the street"(T). 
One of the most deeply rooted qualities of Johnsn,from his adolescence on,is 
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is a powerful sense of self-demanü; If it is closely related to some of his 
virtues,it was also to prove a source of deep psychological distress, The 
remark by his aunt---that "she would not have picked such a poor creature 
up ib the street'-—--has a corollary. When someone finally did seem ready 
to "pick him up" in the street in order to help him,he fought back, This 
was a kindly widow,Dame Oliver,who had started a little school for infants 
to which Johnson was sent, A maid usually took him to the school sed then 
called for him, One day his escort did not arrive in time,and he began to 
retum home by himself, At a Gutter or “kennel” that crossed the street, 
he got down on »11 fours,crawling snd peering closely as he prepared to make 
his way over it, Dame Oliver,fearing that a cart might run over him or that 
he might come to harm some other way,had discreetly followed him, Suddenly 
aware of her,the child rose and beat her away(8). The fact that he had small 
-pox as 2 child slipped out in the @iary he kept of a trip to northern 
Wales when hews 64, "Disease," he wrote af£er suffering a stroke near the 
end of his life,"produces much selfishness, A man in pain is looking after 
| ease." And Mrs Thrale quotes a remark he would make frequently: "It is so 
‘very difficult(said he,always),for a sick man not to be a scoundrel"(9). 
It was a rare moment when he let himself admit to Sir John Hawkins that 
"he mew not what it was to be totally free from pain"(10). He once said, 
with a hint of boastfulness,"I can hardly tell who was my £rondfather," 
It was from his uncle Andrew that he,despite his nearsightedness,learned to 
box so well that he could walk at night without fear through the most dang- 
erous streets of London, One night when four men attacked him,he "kept them 
all at bay till the watch came up"(11). Sarah Ford,already convinced that 
she had married beneath her,felt events confirmed her attitude, In compens- 
ation she dwelt on her own background(13). Nore of a trial to Michael than 
her talk about her family were her nagging and suspicious complaints about 
details of his business, Becoming worried about expenses,Michael suggeted 


that she reduce visits to and from neighbours because of the cost of tea(14) 
Mrs Thrale tells a curious incident about him,when her small son was setting 
off for school, Jofinson,fond of the boy(who was to die at the age of nine), 
made a prayer for him, The he tumed to her and “said to me suddenly,'Make 
your boy tell you his dreams; the first corruption that E. into my 


heart was communicated in a dream,' ‘What was it,Sir?' saif., ‘De not ask 

me,’ replied he with much violence,and walked away in apparent agitation, I 

never durst make any firther enquiries"( 
(Hester Lynch Piozzi, 


ZagOxfos.d410:2 Anecdotes of the Late Samuel Johnson, 
G. B, Hill,ed.,Johnsonian MÍscellanies,Oxford, 1697, Vol. 1,p. 159) (17). 


He was particularly annoyed by the story of an epitaph he wrote at the age 
of 3 for a duck, His stepdaughter,Miss Porter,had heard it from Johnson's 

y mother,and in 1776,told it to Boswell in Johnson's presence, Not wishing to 
contradict Miss Porter entirely,Johnson simply said that "his father made 
one half of this epitaph," and added that "he was(18) a foolish old man, 
that is ip say was foolish in talking of his children," Later,when the 
assiduous Boswell brought up the subject again,Johnson said his father had 
made up the verses as a whole and "wished te pass them for his child's," In 
time he came to "loathe" his father's "unpleasing display of his early 
jabilities.” When neighbors came to Wwisit,he would run off and climb a nearby 

ies so that he "might not be found and exhibited.” In later life he would 


in 


sometimes offend acquaintances by refusing to hear their childrm recite 
verses or sing songs. And when a friend wanted his tw sons to recite to him 
Gray's Elegy,one after the other,so that he could judge who did it better 
He said,"Let the dears both speak it at once; more noise will by that medhs 
be made,and the noise will be sooner ovgr"(19), "Poor people's children,” 
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ihe once told Mrs Thrale, “never respect them: I did not respect my mother, 
(\though I loved her: and one day,when in anger she called mdp puppy,I asked 
| ‘her if she knew what they called a puppy's mother," If the temark shows a 
quick wit,it also indicates the extent to which he was an indulged child(20) 
He was later fond of maintaining that the reading of fairy stories and trad- 
itional adventure tales was far better for children---far more likely to 
arouse imagination and curiosity,and thus induce them to read voluntarily 
and habitually---than the insipid stories about children included in the 
18th-century ancestors of our 20th-century school readers, "Babies," he 
said to Mrs Tnrale,"do not want to hear about babies; they like to be told 
about giants and castles,and of somewhatwhich can stretch and stimulate their 
'little minds," She would then point out "the numerous editions and quick sale 
of Tommy Prudent or Goody Two Shoes; "'Remember always(said he) that the par- 
Uf en ts buy the books,and that the children never read them,'"(21). He was sent 
to a school conducted by Thomas Browne,of whom he told Boswell that he "pub- 
lished a spelling-book,sand dedicated it to the UNIVERSE," The schoolroom was 
jbare of furniture except for a table and chair used by the teacher,while the 
pupils sat on the floor (22). 
Referring to the formidable hesümaster,Johnson said,"My master whipt me very 
well"(28), He told the Rev, Mr Parker that Hunter never really "taught a bey 
in his life"-——-he simply “whipped and they learned," According to Edmund 
Hector,Hwnter never punished him for the quality of his own work but merely 
"for talking and diverting other boys frem their business"(51). Soon Johnson 
i| was at a point where,as he said in retrospect," They never thought to praise 
il} me by comparing me wit me; they never said,Johnson is as good a scholar as 
Such a one; but such a one is as good a scholar as Johnson," They all endeav- 
ored “by every piece of boyish flattery” to get him to help them, One "piece 
of flattery" for a while was that "three of us,by turns,used to call on him 
in the morning,on one of whose backs,supported by the other two,he rode trium- 
phantly to school"(33), In trying to overcome these rebellious lapses into 
"indolence",he could work with extraordinary bursts of speed,which---in their 
result---would more than compensate for the delay, Compensate,that isgthd in 
eyes of others,not in his ow(34). His equival f a librery was his father's 
bookshop, A certain mulishness appears in his g habt of not $finishing 
books, Later,as if to make a virtue of necessity(since the habit was to become 
thoroughly ingrained in him),he enjoyed startling others-—-particularly pedest 
-rian and solemn scholsrs---by flamting his inability to "read books through.’ 
_, He answered Elphinstone tartly: "Do you read books through?" YAlas," as he said 
: te Mrs Thrale, "how few books are there of which one ever can possibly arrive 
at the last page!” He remarkedto the bookish,literal-minded,and gently over- 
| repect William Bowles: "D have read few books through; they are generally 
: so repulsive that I cannot," It is delightful to read such remarks by one of 
the supreme critics of literature,whose range of verbatim knowledge,hel 
ready memory,is possibly unexcelled,snd of whom Adam Smith---a grudging jcritic 
who did not like Johnson---could say that he "knew more books than any man f 
alive." What is refreshing is the union of blunt honesty with mpredbictabil- 
, ity,at once reassuring to humna nature while pulling the(35) rug from beneath 
\ the pretense and affectation with which writing,like everything else,ts so 
© often surrounded, Isaac Hawkins Browne sat in Parliament,where,said Johnson, 
he "never opened his mouth, " He spoke only when primed with liquor, Mrs Mary 
Colmondeley said that during the first hour of his company “he was so dull th 
there was no bearinahim; the second he was so witty there(36) was no bearing 
him; the third he was so drunk there was no bearing him"(27). Jumping over 


Stile and fences as well as climbing trees became a favorite pastime, The 
ability peristed (39). 


iude 
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Cofnelius Ford,now 31,was perceptive as well as convivial, A former Cambri. 
-dge don who had recently become a clergyman,he admired talent, "Neely" was 
the first of two men who were to have # profound effect on him during these 
crucial years of the late teens when one is arching for the encouragement 
that comes from examples or models(45), He Be pote his fellowship at Peter- 
house when he was 30 and married a prospero ug Quaker woman of 43, Johnson's 
bride was to be even older as well as less plentifully endowed with worldly 
&oods, At least the example of the admired Cornelius would have helped to 
smooth over any inhibitions Johnson might have had &bout a marriage that, 
because of the disparity of age,could and did seem strange to others(46), 
Chesterfield lost no time in becoming a patron of his college friend,giving 
him a position as one of his chaplains,and also presenting him with a rect- 
ory in Rutland, It was thus quite natural for Johnson to have turned instin 
-ctively to Chesterfield years later when he hoped to find a sympathetic 
patron, He(47) was said to have been able to hold any amount of liquor with 
-out showing it, His reputation for licentiousness existed primarily beceus. 
he was a clergyman,and his convivial habits would have passed with less 
notice had this not bea so, L rd Chesterfield was appointed Ambassador to 
the Hague, Ford tried to get Chesterfield to take him along to Holland, 

| "You should go," said Chesterfield,"if to your many vices you would add one 


more," "Pray,my L rd,what is that?" "Hypocrisy,my dear cousin"(48), When 
Cornelius invitedthe boy for a visit,the thought was that he would stay for 
only a few days, The visit was to last almost 9 months, Cornelius struck by 
Johnson's "uncommon" gbilities,"was unwilling to let him return," So mem- 
ingful was the entrancing experience of this different wrld,and in such 
essential and deeply needed ways,that a few years later---even when all it 
represented as a release and an open door appeared hopelessly lost---it was 
to seem t him not only one of the really memorable events in his life but 
something almost like a second birth(49), Some notions of social behavior 
were picked up,associated with that magical world,which meant enough to 

him symbolically to remain with him,as a part of his inner life,durbg all 
the years of poverty,from his early twenties to his forties, Then,when he 
began to enter & world similar to Ford'sthey were brought out of cold stor- 
age ready for use,and sometimes carried to an amusing,at times groéesque, 
extreme, Cornelius$5s friends had called him "Feely," Johnson,in later life, 
was to call Goldsmith "Goldy"("I have often," said the exasperated Gold- 
smith,"desired him not to call me Goldy"),Langton "Lanky",Boswell "Bozzy", 
Culberlend "Cumbey",Dodsjey "Doddy",Lord Momboddo "Monny" and old Mr Sherid 
-an "Sherry" and later, "Sherry-derry," Johnson would quote from Ford,said 
Mrs Thrale(50),"one piče of advice that no man surely ever followed more 
exactly; ‘Obtain some general principles of every science; he who can talk 
only on one subject,or act only in one department,is seldom wanted,and per- 
haps never wished for; while thepan of general knowledge can often benefit 
and always please.'7..!The Knowledge of Books says Mr Johnson will never do 
without looking on life likewise with an observant eye,...Nealy Ford. ..was 
he told me the man who advised him to study the Principles of everything, 
that a general Acquaintence with Life might eh Consequencdof his Inquiries 
----Learn said he the leading Precognita of all things---no need perhaps to 
turn over leaf by leaf; but grasp the Trunk hard only,and you will shake ali 
the Branches"(Printed in Donald J, @reene, The Politics of Samuel Johnson, 
1960,p.259), Then there was the emphasis Ford placed on the art of convers- 
ation,and the example he himself offered, Over 60 years later,when he was 


writing the og rege mmi quoted Ford when he came to the life of 
William Broome(51), When Brogme began "mingling with mankind,he cleared 
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as Ford likewise owned,from great part of his scholastic rust." Conversat- 
ion was the most lasting single pleasure he had, Cornelius felt it necessary 
to give him some gentle but ironic advice that Johnson would quote long after 
-ward but found difficult to follow except fitfully: "You will make your way 
the more easily in ihe world,I see,as you are contented to dispute no man's 
' @laim to conversation excellence; they will,therefore,more willingly allow 
your pretensions as a writer." Johnson may also have begun the practice, 
which he said that he had as a boy,of choosing "the wrong side of a debate, 
because most ingenious,that is to say,most new —— n be said upon 1t" 
(Mrs Piozzi,4necdotes in G. B. Hill,ed.,Johnsonign Miscellonies,1897,1,155; 
Boswell,Life,ed, G. B, Hill,revised and enlarged by L. F. Powell,9934~60,I, 
441)(52). Children,even those who would be considered fortunately placed, 
generally identify with models outside the home that provide a lifted hori- 
zon, Cornelius really could be said to represent a higher sphere of existence 
In comparison,Michael Johnson was already becoming a “negative image," assoc- 
fated with melancholy,a narrow world,and,for Johnson,a rather sour smell of 
failure, Moreover,a "negative image" does not mean that we are free of it, 
It can be only too actively present(54), He was much enamoured of Olivia 
Lloyd,to whom he wrote a copy of verses,which,said Boswell,"I have not bem 
able to recover, Two years older than Johnson,she came from a familyt that 
was both cultivated and well-todo, She was also very good-looking. Nothing, 
of course,came of the attachment, Not that Olivia was forgotten, In some 
ways she was to serve as a kind of(59) protoype of those beautiful and cult- 
ivated women whose company délighted and exhilarated him. Curiously in his 
sixties,he was to meet someone not mlike Olivia and to become at once att- 
te t her, This was the beautiful and learned Quakeress,Mrs Mary Knowles 
60). 


Juvenile wrks always have a special psychological fascination for us that 
minor works written later in life do not, We are not used to bag: oid 
Johnson as primarily a poet, Yet most of these poems,though they started as 
merc school exercises,are as good as the verse witten by any major poet at 
the same age(15 and 16), Even Keats did not succeed in writing better poet- 
ry until he had reached 20, Already,though he is only 16,they reflect his 
assimilative,meditative grip on experience(61]. Years later,when he and Rey- 
nolds were visiting a country house in Devonshire,their host escorted him 
about the garden and suddenly asked,"Are you a botanist,Dr Jo n?" Johnson 
replied he was not,and then,alluding to his nearsightedness,added,"Should I 
wish to become a botanist,I must first turn myself into a reptile"(62). 


Throughout his later life he was constantly making resolves,particularly on 
the birthday or at the first of the yenr,to make a fresh start without delay. 
Another habit that was to grow on him was to resort to arithmetic---t numbers 
and computation---as a way of steadying his mind generally( 72). Naturally his 
sense of justice was stung when he saw one youth after another,possessing a 
fraction of his talent,going on to a wmiversity---as a mere matter of course 
But one of the most striking things about Johnson's whole psychic nature is 
the severe rein he kent on any temptation(and it could naturally be very 
strong) to project dubtward sn? to b@lame extemal conditions, There is in 
this a forceful bending over backwerd,a powerful inner censorship of(73) 
whatever smacks of politica! and social envy,a proud disdain afd contempt 
for every aspect of it, No wr&iter has been more aware of the frightening 
potentiality of envy in the human heart,its readiness to spring alive,and 

the range of emotions and rationalization it can immediately,and self-decp- 
tively,twist to its purpose, The ability to transcend envy is part of the 
moral and psychological drama of Johnson's life(74), The hopes of these two 
yearS,followed by his year at Oxford,were so appallingly disappointed after 
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the age of 20---and not for a short while but for another twenty years, How- 
ever ready he was to condemn himself for indolence and want of "method ",he 
was quite aware that,i? t ere was lack of "settled plan" or "scheme of 
study," he was---at least at this time---certainly not "idle." As he was 

to say years later,"Al1l censure of a man' self is oblique praise, It is 

in order to show how much he can spare, It has all the invidiousness of 
self-praise,and all the reproach of falsehood"(75), "...in this trregular 
manner I had looked into a great many books,which were not commonly known 

at the Universities,where they seldom read any books but what are put into 
their hands by their tutors." Johnson's guard was relaxed,when he l^t this 
patticular remark fall, "It is a sad reflection,but a true one,that I knew 
almost as much at 18 as I do now"(36), "Where there is no hope,there can be 
no endeavour"( The Rambler,no, 110), To the end of his life,Johnson---however 
much he himself might tease Garrick,and speak disparagingly of the dignity 
of the acting profession---would allow no one else to speak lightly of him 
(79). He was,in effect,replying to Gilbert Walmsley with something of a 
mirror image,in which the same thing is reflected back in reverse, "There 
was a violent Whig with whom I used to contend with great eagerness, After 
he death I felt my Toryism much abated"(86). 


Michael,as the only contribution he himself could make,allowed him to choose 
what books he wished from the bookshop, Johnson selected a surprisingly 
large number---over 100 volumes, Since this was well beyond what most students 
took with them as a library,and could have cleaned out a valuable part of 
Michael's stock,it was a touching siga of the immense hope invested by the 
father in this all-important venture(88). Johnson attended a lecture on 
logic given by William Jorden,and then neglected to appear during the next 
four days, He was not aware that attendance was expected,but seems to have 
assumed that lectures,like books,were te be dipped into and used as one 
found useful, On the 6th day,Jorden asked him where he had been, Johnson 
replied that he "had been sliding in Ührist-Church meadow," Telling the 
story to Boswell(1776),he said that he made that remark to Jorden "'with 

as much nonchalance as I am now talking io you, I had no notion that I 

was wrong or irreverent to my tutor,'"BOSWELL: 'That,Sir,was great fort- 
itude of mind." J.: 'No,Sir,stark insensibility.'" After dinner Jordeen 
sent for him, By now Johnson had realized his mistake,and,expecting a 

Sharp rebuke," went with a beating heart, When we were seated,he told me he 
had sent for me to drink a glass of wine with him,and to tell me,he was not 
angry with me for missing his lectures, This was,in fact,a most severe re- 
primand"(90), Jorden suggested that he translate,as a Christmas exercise, 
Pope's poem Messiah into Latin verse, Pope then praised it by saying that 
posterity would wonder whether Johnson's Latin version or the English one 
was "the original"(92), Before hong he so despised the "meanness" of 
Jerden’s abilities,that he often preferred to risk paying a small fine 
rather than to have attend his lectures,and once told Jorden,"Sir,you 
have sconced me two-pence for non-attendance at a lecture not worth a 
penny"(95), In a sense Bernard Mandeville and William Law were diametrical | 
opposites, But they have one thing common; with complete disdain of ^ 
easy illusions about human nature,íhey strp things dom to the essenti 

with a directness and satiric realism thaf struck home to Johnson's own 
strong essentialism andremained with him(101) As he told Anna Seward,Man- 
deville "opened my views into real life very much," The sharp satiric re- 
ducttionism of Mandeville as he cuts through pretenses in his portraits of 
human character,his ability to reduce things at once to a common denominator 
that the "esent" of sentimentality and self-deception are always disguising, 
was to become a permanent part(though only a part) of Johnson's style, "The 
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natural depravity of mankind and remains of original sin were so fixed in Mr 
Johnson's opinion,that he was indeed a most acute observer of their effects; 
and used to say sometimes,half in jest half in earnest, that they were the 
remains of his old tutor Mandeville's instructions, As a book however,hedikook 
care always loudly to condemn the Fable of the Bees,but not without adding, 
‘that it was the work of a thinking man'"(Thraliang,I,184), Coming across 
William Law's A Serious Call to a Dewout and Holy Life at Oxford,he began ip 
read it,"expecting to find it a dull book(as such books generally are),and 
perhaps to laugh at it, But I found Law quite an overmatch for me"( 102), Foll- 
owing the prototype of Ecclesiastes,Law turns on one after another of the de- 
sires,ambitions,or possessions at which the human imaginatüoen clutches, Time and 
again Law notes how empty these ultimately prove,how completely they fail to 
fill the heart, With far more psychological clairvoyance than Law,and at the 
sme time with more charity and humor,this was to become the procedure of Jom- 
son himself in The Vanity of umean Wishes and Ras:elas, It became an almost 
archetypal way of thinking for Johnson himself, From the beginning he had been 
haunted by the thought that he was at Oxford only on borrowed time, What clothes 
he had brought with him had been wearing out,and he had now "scarce any change 
of raiment,” abd only one pair of shoes "so old,that his feet were seen through 
them," Finally "a gentleman of his college," taking pity on him,asked "a serv- 
itor one morning to place a new pair at the door of Johnson's chamber, who, seeing 
them upon his first ging out,so far(103) forgot himself and tthe spirit that 
must have activated his unknown benefactor, that,with all the indignation of an 
insulted man,he threw then away," The story of Johnson and theshoes,told first 
by Hawkins and then Boswell,passed into legend after Johnson's death,and became 
one of tho host poignant and well-known incidents in literary history. 
story originated with Johnson's friend John Taylor, "Johnson was so poor that 
he had no shoes. p feet,but his toes were seen naked, Some of athe Christ- 
churchmen onda his while he stood upon the pavement of Peckwater and 
Johnson saw this, He therefore would never again come to Christ church .... 
some person(supposed to to bel williaml}vyse of Lichfield...)having set a pair of 
Shoes at his door he threw them away with indignation"(105), Almost 50 years 
later Willi am Adams told Boswell,"I was his nominal tutor; but he was( 166) 
above my mark," When Boswell repeated this to Johnson,"his eyes flashed with 
grateful satisfaction,and he exclaimed, ®this was liberal and noble.’" It was 
then that he divulged the remark of Adams that he had for so long tresured-— 
that Johnson "was the best scholar he ever knew come to Oxford," The iner 
life that had been going on beneath the surface is openly betrayeé in a poem 
of remarkable psychological interest,called "The Young Author," It is a sort 
of miniature version of The Vanity of Hyman Wishes,written 20 years later,and 
in particular anticipates the magnificent passage on the life of the young 
scholar that led him,in reading The Vanity of Human Wishes aloud to the Thrale 
family one day,suddenly to "burst into a passion of tears." At the same time it 
contains in solution Much that his principa} is both to repeat and to attempt 
to counterbalanee(107), "When once a man has made celebrity necessary to his | 
happiness,he has put it in the power of the weakest and most timorous malign- 
ity,if not to take away his satisfaction,at least to withhold it"(Rambler,NO. 
146), ",../Warn'à by another's fate,vain youth,be wise,/These dreams were 
‘g once and Ogilby's," The namesin the cruel final couplet---the forgot- 
ten John Ogilby and poor Elkanah Settle---betray the fierceness with which this 
part of Johnson is trying to undercut his own ambitions, Settle was remmembered 
only in a couplet(which Hazlitt thought so exquisite that it brought tears to 
his eyes) in the Dunciad describing the end of "Lord Mayor's Day": "Now Night 
descending, the proud scene was o'er,/But liv'd in s¥ettle's numbers one day 
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He left Oxford in the second week of December "very early in the morning, 
having hid his toes in a pair of large boots." He now fell into an appall- 
ing state of mind,with a lassitude so complete that,as he later confided to 
Dr John Paradise,he could stare a t the tom clock without being able to 
tell the hour(115), Something that Boswell never wished t dwell upon was 
Johnson's conviction that there were times in his life when he was close 
to insanity,and had even passed the line into it, Boswell preferred to œn- 
sider Johnson's fears of inssnity as a fanciful delusion resulting from a 
perfectionistic notion of "sanity"(117). He was left completely nakü and 
vulnerable to the cruelest of psychological burdens that he was to face 
throughout life. This was the fierce ond exacting sense of self-demosnd-—- 
what Freud wuld call "superego"-—with its remorseless capacity to punish 
the self through a crippling sense of guilt, Freud's term was never a happy 
one, It is especially awkward in English,where "super" also carries the 
suggestion of the highest excellence, "The great business of his life," 
Johnson told Reynolds,"was to escape from himself; this disposition he 
nsidered as the disease of his mind," arthur Murphy appears to have 
ez something of this when he said that there was "danger" for Johnson in 
dolenees; for "his spirits,net employed hbroad,turned with inward hostility 
against himself, His reflection on his own life and conduct were always 
severe; and,wishing(121) to be immaculate,he destroyed his wn peace by 
unnecessary scruples,” One of the aims of biography,Johnson thought,is to 
inquire how a man "was made happy; not how he lost the favour of his prince, 
but how he became discontented with himself"(Idler,84)(1227, "My health has 
been from my twentieth year such as has seldom afforded me a single day of 
ease"(124), He now began t develop the embarrassing tics and other comp ale 
-sive mannerisms that were to hawt him all his life---the sort of thing 


that led Hogarth to say that when he first yir Johnson(at the home of Sam- 


uel Richardson,standing by a window,"shakinghis heald and rollinghimself 
about in a strange ridiculous manner"),he concluded Johnson “was ideot, 
whom his rleations had put under the care of Mr Richardson," Thhen to his 
surprise, this figWure stalked over to where Richardson and he were ad giis 
and "all at once took up the argument,and...displayed such a power of eloqu 
-ence, that Hogarth looked at him with astonishment..." These compulsive 
movements were also to prove a serious hindrance to employment, Pope said h 
he had recommended Johnson as a tutor "but without success", becauese Johnson 
had "sn Informity of the convulsive kind,that attacks him sometimes so as 
to make him a sad SpectaWole," These tics and covulsive movements---often 
extreme---were certainly of psycho-neurotic origin and wnot of organic 
origin, They date not at all from early childhood,however "awkwarà" or 
"strange" he might sometimes have seemed |to others in his earlier years. 
Had they been present earlier,they would have especially been noticeable 
to other children-——who are quick to mark such things---and particularly 
those who lived to talk about their famous schoolmate at a time when every 
peculiarity of his had become of wide interest(125), Reynolds shrewdly 
Said,"Those actions always appeared to me as if they were meant to reprobat- 
Some part of his past conduct"(126), It was probably during these final 
months of Michael's life thai an incident occurred which Johnson said had 
"ever since lain heavy on my mind," Fifty years afterward,on a visit to 
Lichfield,he was to disappear for much of the day. The friends with whom he 
was Staying were reluctant to ask him where he had been, but,after a silence 
of several minutes,he explained, Michael,who had tried for years to extend 
his book business to neignboring towns,had a stall at Uttoxeter that he 
used on market days,traveling there on a horse to manage it, Unable to 
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set out of bed,he asked Samuel to go to Uttoxeter and lock after the book- 
stall for him, However,"my pride prevented me and I gave my father a refusal." 
Now,on a rainy day exactly fifty years later,he forced himself,in a way that 
could seem almost like sen act of religious penance,to do what he had once 
denied the helpless Michael, He took " a postchaise to Uttoxeter,and going into 
the market at the time o? high business,uncovered my head,and stood with it 
bare an hour before the stall which my father had formerly used,exposed to 

the sneers of the standers-by and the inclemmey of the weather"(129). 


On such oceasions,his immense capacity for aggression,which he so sternly 
tried to keep in check,could with conscience be lifted from its target,him- 
self(152), "Where there is no hope,there can be no endeavour"(133), Edmund 
Hector knew that Johnson "had a vanity in concealing that he ever studied, 

It was all to be from his own mind," HeíÀwB for a while an "assistant" to 
(Warren Whomas pa bookseller in Birmingham(134). He met some friends of Warr- 
en's,including Harry Porter,a mercer or woolen-draper of 42,whose widow was 
later to become Johnson's wife, In later years Benjamin Victor,a theater 
manager who reveled in anecdot,ssid that he and Dr Robert James,Johnson's 
dissolute school friend,and Johnson himself were all joint lovers of the 
loose-living wife of the inventor Lewis Paul,and that "the Lady told him 
Johnson wag the most geducing man she had ever known," People were always 
fusciuntedit the ideal of Johnson having any sex life,especially after he ba, 
became famous as a moralist, Unfortunately for the story,Mrs Paul had died 
back in September 1729, He may have met her on a visit to Birmingham during 
the year between Stourbridge and Oxford---for she really was for a while 
Robert James's mistress---and she may indeed have described him to James as 
"seducing," which then led Victor,hearing frm James,to embellish the story, 
Edmund Hector,after saying that Johnson "never was given to wman,” then 

adds a remark of some interest; "Yet he them did not appear to have much Re- 
ligion," He at this time often "drank freoly,pmrticularly Bishop with a 
roasted orange in it"---a punch made of port,orange,and sugar, Prizing self 
control as he did("I used to slink home,when I had drunk too(135) much"),he 
once said that there was no man alive who had seen him drunk, Hector,hearing 
this,said,"Then he had forgot me"(136), Hector would come to visit him in his 
lonely room at Jarvis's house, He found Johnson in a state of "absence", 
hardly aware of what was going on,talking to himself,and occasionally turning 
on his friend with such hbuse" that Hector would leave and "keep aloof" until 
finally Johnson would come and “coax” him back into their usual firendship. 
As the months spassed Hector really became "fatraid of Dr Johnsen's head"( 137). 


The porters had been kind to Johnson and shown him hospitality, They were not 
put off {hiss by/ appearance or the convulsive gestures(142), Lucy Porter told 
Boswell that “when he was first introduced to her mother,his appearance was 
very forbidding; he was then lean and lank,so that his immense structure of 
bones was hideously striking to thdaye, and the sears of the scrophula were 
deeply visible, He also wre his hair las distinct from a wigl,which was 
Straight and stiff,and separated behind; and he often had,seemingly,convuls- 
ive starts and odd gesticulations,and tended to excite at once surprize and 
ridicule,” But Mrs Porter was "so much engaged by his conversation that she 
overlookd all these disadvantages,” and told her daughter,"This is the most 
sensible man that I ever saw in my life," The Reverend William Shaw said that 
"the first advances probably proceeded from her,as her attachment to Johnson 
was in opposition to the advice and desire of all her relations," Johnson 
would have needed encouragement, He was now 25 and without the experience of 
even one moderately successful love affair to give him confidence that any 
such thing was possible for him, Such things are removed fromh the realm of 
the possible, 
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Significantly,no one with even the slightest acquaintance with Johnson ever 
did make or has made the suggestion that he was marrying her for her money. 
In speaking of Mrs Porter's money,we should keep in mind what that amount 
meant at that time---at least £600,probably more, In the early 18th century 
the purchasing power of a pound was worth almost twenty times what it had 
become even before the inflation that became marked in the 1960's(145). 
The older son,Jervis Henry,who had begun training to become a naval officer, 
was so appalled at his mother's marriage to a grotesque-looking man without 
any occupation and young enough to bo her son that he refused to seo his 
mother again for the rest of hèr life, Joseph Porter,Harry's rich bachelor 
brother in London,"would newer do anything for the worthless widow,who had 
married 'the literary cub'"(146), In the marriage license the day before the 
wedding, the bride---forgivably embarrassed at their difference in years,25 
end 46---gave her age as "forty," A touching indication of her anxiety to 
be more youthful,married t a man so much younger,was an occasional tendency 
people later noticedínot entirely in keeping with her character) to play the 
coquette, She did so now as she and her bridegroom rode horseback to Derby 
to be married, She had "read the old romances," said Johnson,that inveterate 
reader of romances himself,and had got it into her head that "a woman of 
spirit should pse her lover like a dog." At first she told the bridegroom he 
was riding too fast,and she could not keep pace with him, When he slowed up, 
She would pass him,and then com lain that he was lagging behind, Finally. 
Jjohnson---considering it a matter of principle to remedy the temptation to 
"eaprice"---"pushed on briskly,till I was fairly out of her sight. The road 
lay between two hedges,so I was sure she could not miss it," The he stopped, 
and waited till she came up, "There was a tear or two---pretty dear creat- 
ure"(147T), Since hàs wife had died in 1732,most of his later friends were 
unable to see anythingof the marriage at first hand, They kmew he had been 
profoundly shaken by “er daeth. His voice wuld falter when he spoke of her 
(148) In casual conversation, though he could ssy persuasively that single 
life was worse,he would also speak of marriage in a way that could leave a. 
wife a little uneasy if she had been present, When "a gentleman,” said gy sed 
Boswell(actually it was Boswell himself),"talked to him of a lady he...wsihe 
to marry,but was afraid of her superiority of talents,” he replied,"You need 
not be afraid; marry her. Before a year goes about,you'll find that reason 
much weaker,and that wit no so bright." Of another man's second marriage: it 
represented "the triumph of hope over experience,"(149), "Tetty" or "Tetsie" 
was not like Mrs Thrale---who was small,and rather birdlike---nor like the 
neat and beautiful Quakeress Mrs Knowles,or Mplly Aston,whom he thought the 
"loveliest" woman he had ever known,with her fine,aquiline features, Tetty 
was large,buxom,highly coloréd. Johnson told Topham Beauclerk,"It was a 
love marriage upon both sides," Garrick described her to BOswell "as very 
fat,with a bosom of more than ordinary protuberance,with swelled cheeks,of 
a florid red,produced by thick painting,and increased by the liberal use of 
cordials; flaring and fantastick in her dress,and affected both in her 
speech and her general behaviour," There was something "orazy" in the way 
they acted toward each other---"profound respect on hts part,and the airs of 
an antiquated beauty on hers." Actually,however nearsighted he was,he was 
extraordinarily noticing,as Mrs Thrale pints out,about every detail of a 
woman's appearance and ?ress,and,She adds,extremely critical about those 
details(150), Mrs Thrale discounted Garrick,saying,"The Picture I found of 
her at Lichfield was very pretty,and her daughter Mrs Lucy Porter said it 
was very like, Mr Johnson has told me that her hair was eminently beautiful, 
quite hlonde like that of a baby," William Shaw said that at the tintime of 
the marriage she "was still young and handsome,so handsome, that his associates 
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in letters and wit were often very pleasant with h'm on the strange disparity” 
in looks between husband and wife. In addition,she was "so shrewd and cultiv 
~ated, that in the earlier part of their connection,he was fond of consulting 
her in all his literary pursuits." The two of them enjoyed reading plays to- 
gether, "She read comedy better than anybody he ever heard; in tragedy she 
mouth o much," An interesting thing about Johnson that is only superfic- 
ially difficult to reconsile with his aggressive independence of nature is 
his enormous capacity for gratitude(151), In the Rambler,No.4 he attacked 
Swift's maxim that men are "grateful in the same degree as they are resent- 
ful", Elizabeth Jervis Porter had given him help and confidence, More impor 
~tant,she had given him this confidence when he was nothing,after he had 
lost five years(and at a crucial time in one's life,from 20 to 25) in a 
State of what he regarded as near madness, The final confidence was achiev- 
ed through the marriage itself,when the disadvantages for her were so obvi- 
ous anü the opposition so formidable(152). As Imlac tells the young Pekuah, 
when she announces her wish to be a student of the astronomer,"Men advanced 
far in knowledge do not love to repeat the elements of their art, " The self 
Jis in particular(and Johnson was largely self-taught) are rarely the 


most patient of teachers, His lack of a degree was also a barrier, Still, 
there was no slternative(153). The governors of the school at Solihull 
decided not to select him because,though an "excellent Scholar",they had 
heard he was "a haughty,ill-natured gent,,and that he nas such a wayof dis- 
torting his face(which though he can't help) the gents think it may affect 
some lads"(154), Johnson and Tetty went ahead with plans for a school of 
their own, In rounding up these boys for the school,Gilbert Walmsley's 
thought,said Hawkins,was like that of shrewd "country house-wives" who place 
"one egg in the nest of a hen to induce her to lay more"(153). Garrick's 
imitations of the married pair in their bedroom were among his set parlor 
pieces(156), Asked years later,when Irene was finally produced,"how he felt 
upon the ill success of his tragedy,he replied,'Like the Monument; meaning 
that he continued firm and unmoved as that column," When told that a man 
named Pot considered Irene "the finest tragedy of modern times," he replied, 
"If Pot says so,Pot lies," When someone was reading it aloud to friendsin a 
country house,Johnson left the room, asked why,he answered,"I thought it had_ 


been better"( 159) 


When Johnson and Garrick set out for London---a tri: of 120 miles---they agr 
-eed to travel as economically as possible, Much of the way they "rode and 
tied," which meant they were able to hire only one horse and would take 
turns in riding it, One would go ahead on horseback,stop and tie the horse t 
to & tree or post,and then proceed on foot, Meanwhile the other would catch 
up,untie the horse,aid take his own turn in riding, When they arrived in 
London,Johnson had twopence halfpenny in his pocket(164), The bookseller 
Thomas Wilcox asked him,"How do you mean to earn your livelihood in this 
twon?" "By my literary labours," Wilcox shook his head,and staring at his 
powerful frame,said,"Young man,you had better buy a porter's knet,"( 165) 
Hard-drinking, dissolute,self-indulgent,and described by his father the Barl 
of Bristol as fit to live nowhere but a jail,Henry Hervey thought Johnson 
ual and liked him, Johnson's gratitude was permanent, "If you call a dog 
Hervey,I shall love him"(166), It was at the time Johnson came to London 
that we have,in effect,Hogarth's London: the London of unpaved streets,with 
their mud,garbage,and open sewers; the thousands of thieves,beggars,and pros 
titutes; the slums with eight or ten people crowded into one umheated,unfurn 
-shed room in ramshackle tenements,fir-hting for crusts or a soupbone; the 
homeless children sleeping on the ashpitsin the hope of keepiny warm; the 
psrishes in the East End where infant mortality amounted to 100%; the gin 
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Shops,in every fourth dwelling in the slums,with their signs "Drunk for a \ 
penny,dead drunk for twopence"; the violence---especially at night---on the 
muddy streets,so that few people dared be from home after nightfall(something 
that never troubled Johnson), But he was not put off by the disadvanages of 
London, "Wher a man is tired of London,he is tired of life"(168), The Gentle- 
man's M zine,founded in 1731,was the first magazine in anything like the 
modern Sense 170), One of the new genres of the previous century,especially 
developed by Pope,was the "imitation," Johnson himself described it,in his 
Life of Pope,as follows: "This mode of imitation,in which the ancients are 
familiarised by adapting their sentimmts'to modem topicks, by making oram 
say of Shakespeare what he originally said of Ennius,..i1s a kind of middle | 
compo$ition between translation and original design.which pleases when the 
thoughts are unexpectedly applicable and the parallels lucky"(171). Taking 
the Third Satire as a model,Johnson in London replaces Juvenal's "Spokesman" 
or persona with a new one("Thales"),who is appalled by the corruptions and 
horrors of London and is about to sail off to rural Wales and get away from 
it all, Johnson is reffering not the famous Gpeek philosopher,but to the 
lyric poet Thales mentioned in Plutarch "Life of Lycurgus, The poem is almost 
pastoral in its appeal to the country as against the city; and no writer has \ 
more effectively poured scom on the whole concept of the "pastoral" than 
has Johnson(172). Both London and The Vanity of yea Wishes,written 10 
years later,are "imitations" of Jyvenal's Satires(the Third and the Tenth). 
Inevitably they become seen as "sister" poems, though they really are not, 
Aware that in the Vanity much of Johnson's thought---as well as mastery of 
poetic expression---is contained in solution,admirers of Johnson evitably 
feel a disappointment when they tum to London, In thefine coupltt Johnson 
prints the last line in capitals; "This mournful truth is ev'ry where conf- 
ess'd,/SLOW RISES WORTH, BY POVERTY DEPRESS'D." Though&\&Latin is natually more 
concise then English,here Johnson compresses into 6 words whay Juvenal com- 
pressed in 9("Haud facile emergunt,gmorum vitutibus obstat/ mi") 
Dryden needed 15: “Rarely they rise by Virtue's aid,who 1ie/Plung'd in the 
depth og helpless Poverty." London was never really conceived as a "satire" 
---as a strongly impassioned sense of outrage, Instead it was an exercise of 
té Lent, mdertsandably designed to make an immediate appeal(173). The poem 
met with immediate welcome, It was easy to read. It was packed with appeals 
to stock responses, £t used common themes, It was masterly in its versific- 
ation,and,above all,in its transitions of mood, In fhe Vanity of Humgn Wishes 
transition is almost disregarded,and one powerful image or passage is piled 
on another,with cumulative effect, The poem had luck, It was welomed as a 
new political attaek on Walpole's administration. Moreover, by coincidence, 

it was published three S before Pope brought out his new "imitation" 

of Horace,Qne Thous dr d t, This encouraged 

people to play off the twon poems against each other(174), In any case, 
London could only gain by courting comparison, Pope,to his crdit,generously 
praised the new poem, The writer of it showed such talent he "will soon be 
dÉterrÉ"(175), "A man is in general better pleased when he has a good din- 
ner upon his table,than when his wife talks Greek, My old friend,Mrs f Eliza- 
beth] Carter, could make a pudding,as well as translate Epictetus," Tetty and 
Johnson had plainly begun to live apart, It had naturally been a shock for 
her,now in her late f rties and with her fortune more than half gone, to 

find the husband for whom she had sacrifieed so much proving,however gall- 
ant his efforts,so little able to advance himself in a way she had earlim 
taken for granted, She had already begun to acyuire the habit of solitary 
drinking(177), The same firm opinion that she expressed to her daughter 

when she first knew Johnson was still unshaken when he began the Rambler 

12 years héter; "I thought very well of you before,but I did not imagine 
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you could have written any thing equal to this." It was doubtless his own 
sense of guilt,his refusal to live any longer on her money that led him to 
estrange himself,and,with something of self-punishment as well as pride, to 
live deliberately as a kind of adult waif, Tetty lived on at 6 Castle Street 
until ‘anuary 1740, And everything we oan piece together about Johnson's own 
way of living,at least by the winter of 1788-9,indicates not merely that he 
was living elsewhere,but also that he sometimes even roamed the streets with 
-out settled lodging(178), He became an intimate friend of Richard Savage's, 
with whom he would walk the streets all night when neither had enough money 
even to pay for securing a corner for sleep in one of the crowded "night- 
cellars," They both enjoyed conversation,and lost no opportunity to vent the: 
-ir outrage at ihe government, Savage had a wide acquaintance,and lived large 
-ly by loans,gifts,and getting friends to invite - him formeals,repaying them 
with(179) brilliant talk, He was a chronic spendthrift, He was quick to 

Store up grievanceS,and inevitably managed to quarrel with all his benefact- 
ors, "It was alway§s dangerous to trust him, because he donsidered himself as 
discharged by the first quarrel from all ties of honour or gratttude"(Jobmgen, 
Lives,” Savage"), Johnson was fascinated by his knowledge of both low and 
high life,his anecdotes about writers,csnd his bizarre history, Through Savage 
he eame to know even more intimately than before about the London underworld 
and the large floating body of the L ndon poor(180), While visit&g Lich- 
field,Johnson was entranced by the sister-in-law of the now married Welmesley 
--—-Molly Aston,now thirty-three(185). He composed a short Latin epigram about 
her talking of "liberty" while making others captive with her beauty, There 
is no doubt that he was in love with her, When Mrs Thrale once asked him "the 
happiest period of his past life," he replied it was the year "in which he 
spent one whole evening" with Molly: "it was rapture,..the thoughts of it 
sweetened the whole year," He spoke of Molly as "a beauty and a scholar,and 

a wit and a whig," “the loveliest creature I ever saw," Mrs Thrale naturally 
asked him "what his wife thought of this attachment," He said; "She was jeal- 
ous to be sure,and teized me sometimes when I would let herg and one day,as 

& fortune-telling gipsey passed us when we were walking out in company with 
two or three friends in the country,she made the wench look at my hand, but 
soon repented her curiosity; for(says the gipsey) Your heart is divided,Sir, 
between a Betty and a Molly: Betty loves you best, but you take most delight 
in Molly's company: when I turned about to laugh,I saw my wife wswas crying. 
Pretty charmer! she had no reason!"(184). Hill Boothby,the original of "Miss 
Sainthill" in Richard Gyraves's The Spiritual Quixote,inclined toward MeAyodism, 
and made a point of reading the Bible in Hebrew, In later years she and Johns” 
-son were to correspond regularly,and a year after Tetty's death in 1752 he 
even considered asking her to marry him, The rough-tempered  squire and sports- 
man Littleton Poyntz Meynell's typical assertion quoted by Johnson: "For 
anything I see,foreigners sre fools," Heş “mischievous, He really wismed 
evil to o thers, and rejoiced at it"(185) 


Journalism,still in its youth,had not acquired the opportunities or prestige 
it was to develop during the opportunities or prestige it was to develop 
during the 19th and especially the 20th century, But there was no other alter 
native(189). Reviews,essays,etc, in the Gentleman's Magazine show his knowle- 
dge of literature,polities,religion and ethics,agricul ture, trade,philology, 
aesthetics,metaphysics,medicine and chemsitry,travel,and even Chinese architec 
-ture, Much of it,of course,was hack work,but it was inspired hack work(190), 
The popular misconception of Johnson's "Toryism" is largely the product of 
the stock notion of 18th-century "Torysim" itself that developed after the 
French Revolution,when the general meaning of the word "Tory" changed,and that 
then hardened and canonized during the 19th century in the famous "Whig 
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interpretation" of British history,for which Macaulay was the most eloquent 
spokesman, What has kept thts stock notion of 18th-century Torysim alive, 
long after it has been discredited by historians,has been thepopular tendency 
to use the word loosély as the equivalent of “conservatism,” even though notiong 
of what is conservative change more radically than we sometimes choose to 
remember, Much of what has come to be thought of in our century as comservat- 
ive-exparticularly laissez-faire economics---was the essence of Whiggism 

in Johnson's day(cf, Donald J. Greene, The Politics of Samuel Johnson, 1960, 
p53). Yet such is the control of semanties over the mind that the mere ment- 
ion of "Whig and Tory" still evokes for many of us a conception of two parties 
with(191) two distinct philosophies: 1. The Whigs were the "progressive" 
party; they were on the side of reform,advocated a more representative govern- 
ment,ond were like the modern "liberals," 2, The Tories,by contrast,were opposed 
to "reform" and nostalgic for the past,were more monarchical?y minded,and 
therefore on the side of "privilege" or the "establishment"; they were conse- 
quently "antiliberal," For the American,this conception has been reinforced 
by further associations: the Tories,led by George III and by Lord North(who was 
in reality a Whig),were the party eager to remstrain tho colonies,while the 
Whigs served as advocates of the American interests, Finally,since the Tories 
are firmly bracketed in the imagination as the party of "privilege," and 
since "privilege" was obviously rampant throughout the 18th century,it is 
assumed that the Tories were at least as powerful as the Whigs, Actually the 
Tories were a minority party in the House of Commons throughout most of 
Johnson's liftetime, The Whigs were the party of the great landowners and the 
wealthy merchants,while the Tories were associated more with the small land- 
owners and tho country clergy. To Johnson,from his boyhood on,the Tories 

were the underdogs,considered hopelessly outdated, Afetr the accession of 
George III(1760),many of the Teries turned increasingly to the King as a 
leader in their hope to curb the power of Whig propertied and commercíal in- 
terests, In doing so they were reviving the old ideal of "King and Commons" 
versus the nobility. The classic statement of this is by the chronically 
impoverished yet "Tory" Oliver Géldsmith,in the climactic passage of The 
Traveller(1764). There he attacks rampant Whig commercialism and colonial 
imperialism, Two of Johnson's own sentiments,in particular,are echoed here: 
his lifelong horror of slavery,which he sees as the inevitable extension of 
(192) the uncontrolled pursuit of wealth; and his detestation ef the "cant" 
whereby those most active in the remorseless "hunt for gain" invoke words 
like "liberty" and "freedom" simply because they personally resent interfer- 
ence from the Crown, "How is it that we hear the loudest yelps for liberty 
among the drivers of negroes?" The situation,says Godlsmith,is one in which 
contending Whig leaders "blockade the throne,/Contracting regal power to 
stretch their om e To the much younger Boswell,eager to shed — 

his gcottish background and to identify romantically with what he concéived to 
be English “conservatism,” Toryism was seen with historial color and the 
magic of diatanee(193). He was happy and reassured to think that he and 
Johnson shared what he oonsidered a common ground, But the dif:erenees, 

if not always wide,went rather deep, There is the importantone of a full 
generation,during which---e ially by the time Boswell's Life appeared 
(1791)---the concept of To was beginning to acquire its 19th-centrury 
associations, The most dramatic example of their differences in in their 
attitudes toward slavery, Boswell considered Johnson's anti-slavery "a 

zeal without knowledge," "ewing to prejudice and imperfect information" 
(Life,I11,200-5; ef, II,pp. 476-7)(194), There is one central,indeed pro- 
fownd principle that persists throughout Johnson's life: protective subordina- 
tion,or subordin n for the sake of protection---protection not only of 
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of the society as a whole but also,especially,of the individual, "Subordinat- 
ion" is used in the eriginal and literal sense of the wrd,of a society wx- 
isting "under" and by means of "order," The attitude is at the opposite pole 
from the idea of unbridled laissez-faire economics,which he views as a phil- 
osophy of "dog eat dog," To this extent,it has far more in common with some 
aspects of 20th-century liberalism,even with sochalism,than it has with mod- 
erm right-wing,Wapitalistic "conservatism," which looks back for its model to 
the 19th rather than the 18th century, This principle of "protective subord- 
ination" is sustained by two feelings that pervade all of Johnson's thinking: 
charity,or compassion; and a dark,unillusioned recognition of the evil or 
"original sin" that is inherent in the nature of man, Leave man alone,he 
thought,and a "dog eat dog" way of living is sure to take-over,as it #44 

in those primitive societies that people were beginning to idealize,he thought, 
so foolishly. What most struck him about the "Whig" philosophy was its smil- 
ing acceptance of a potentially savage "state of nature" as the norm for "help. 
less man," I$5(195) response was that of Cain: "Am I my brother's keeper?" 

And its guilt was the greater because it dishonestly veiled its own selfish 
opposition to restraint by a curtain of "cant" words like "freedom",which 
could then be used to entice the bewildered mob into serving as allies, But 
the poor,with whom Johnson always identified,were in reality the victim, "He 
loved the poor," as Mrs Thrale said,"as I never saw anyone else do," So 

when Mrs Thrale spoke meeringly of the smell of cheap cookshops,in “Porridge 
Island" in London,where the poor bought food,he tartly reminded her of the "hm 
"hundreds of your fellow-creatures" who "turn another way,that they may not 
tempted by the luxuries...to or for gratifications they are not able 


attain," He slipped pennies the hands of the beggar boys sleeping on the 
door steps(in order that they ‘might at least be able to survive "to beg on"). 
He saw the "negation of all principle" in laissez-faire mercantilism with its 
cold and theoretically benevolent confidence in human nature that if only the 
restraints of governmental "order" and regulation were removed, both social 
and economic blessings would in time follow, On the trip to the Hebrides,Lady 
Macleod inquired whether man was not "naturally good," Johnson replied,"No, 
madam,no more than a wolf," She stared at this,saying in a low voice, "This 
is wrse than Swift"( Boswell, of a Tour the Hebrides,ed, Fo Ao 
Pottle and C. H. Bennett,1936,p.170),. And Mrs Chapone,in talking with John- 
i; son, wondered to hear a man,who by his actions shews so much benevolence, 
5 maintain that the human heart is naturally malevolent,and that all the benevo 
1 -lence we see in the few who are good is acquired by reason and religion," 
Hence the need of protective safeguards for the vulnereble(198). "If a sover- 
eign oppresses his people to a great degree,t^ey will rise and cut off his 
head"(197), He made a virtue of staying away from politics in talking with 
his friends the gre»t Whig statesmen Edmund Burke and Charles James Fox, 
He could consider this a proof of his own tact, Thus,talking with Goldsmith 
about the question whether "people who disagree in any capital point can 
live in friendship together," Johnson affirmed they could: "You must shun 
the subject as to which you disagree. For instance,I can live very well with 
Burke... would not talk to him of the Rockingham party." Godlsmith objected. 
that “th& will be in the situation mentioned in the story of Bluebeard: 'You 
may may look into all the chambers butg one,' But we should have the greatest 
inclination to look into that chamber,to talk of that subject." Johnson: "Sir, 
I am not saying that you could live in friendship with a man from whom you 
differ as to some point; I am only saying that I could do it," On essential 
principles,"a wise Tory and a wise Whig,I bolieve,will agree"(Life,IV,117) 
(200), The Parilamentary Debates,which increased the sale of the Gentleman's 
Magazine by 50%,remain one of the most remarkable feats in the entire history 
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of jourmalism. For over two and a half years,Johnson was their sole nuthor, 
though he himself was never in the gallery of the House of Commons except 
once, “hen we consider their total length,their historical importance( the 
fact that for so long they were eonsidered authentic speeches by some of 
England's greatest statesmen),the extraorodinary resourcefulness and range 
of arguman tative ability they show,his age(51 to 34) and inexperience,the 
disadvantages under which he worked,and finally the incredible speed with 
which he wrote them,it is hard to find anything remotely comparable. For 
at least 20 years,the speeches were almost universally regarded as authentic, 
and for a long time after that were still assumed to be so, Needless to say, 
members of Parliament and their close associates knew otherwise, But they hasi 
no desire to broadcast their knowledge. They could feel flattered at the com 
-mand of language they were given; and the speeches were written with surpri” 
sing impartiality, The form,slready settled before Johnson took it over,was 
simply that of "set speeches" focused on an important person. Johnson's 

first sempublic admission of what he had done came at a dinner about 20 

years Later. An important debate near the end of Walpole's administration 

was mentioned, Among those present was Philip Franeis,who had spent 8 years 
in the study of(203) Demosthenes,and had just finished translating his orat- 
ions, Francis said that William Pitt's speech on this occasion "was the best 
he had ever read," and that even in Demosthenes he "had met with nothing equ 
-al" to that speech, At this several members of the company remembered reads . 
ing it and cited some passages with applause, "During the ardour of eonvers- 
ation,Johnson remained silent," Finally,after the praise had subsided,he re- 
marked,"That speech I wrote in a garret in Exeter Street," Cave,who had in- 
fluence with the doorkeepers,contrived to get his employees admitted, Tehy 
would then bring back to Johnson "the subject of discussion,the names of 
speakers,the side they took an) the order in which they rose,together with 
notes of the arguments advanced in the course of the debate," Another man 
might have boasted of this, But Johnson,detesting deceit as hedid,became 
troubled at the way the speeches were increasingly regarded as historical 
record,and at last stopped because he "would not be accessory to the propag- 
ation of falsehood,” He could justifiably tell John Nickols,6 days bbefore 

his death,that at the time he wrote the speeches,"he did not think he was 
imposing on the world," He borrowed from Nichols the early volumes of the 
Magazine,and turned down the pages at those debates he had written, In many 
cases they had been written "from very slender materials,and often none at 
all---the mere coinage of his own imagination." Yet few members of Parlia- 
ment had ever disowned the speeches, They were incorpo a(204) inte the 


His and thence into the collected published works of such 
statesmen as Chesterfield and Pitt, The a t bat turned into ong 


prolonged gymastic exercise(approaching half a million words) in readiness 
of expression,in ingenuity and effective marshaling of argument,and in jud- 
icious balance of alternative points of view, He wrote at an average rate of 
at least(205) 1800 words an hour,or 30 a minute, On one day~ke"and thtat not 
a long one, beginnig perhaps at noon,and ending early in the evening"---he 
wrote 20 columns(about 12000 words), At least half of all writerspmajor or 
minor,have suffred from writing blocks, "A man mgy write at any time if he 
will set himself doggedly to it"(206), Burke said many years kater that if 
only Johnson "had come early into parliament,he certainly would have been 
the greatest speaker that ever was there"( 207), 


In his thirties,one of the unforgettable scenes is of Johnson dining with 
Edward Cave but,because there was another guest and Johnson was ashamed of 
his om tattered clothes,eating by himself behind a screen(208), Being 

"extremely neat in her disposition," he told Mrs Thrale,Tetty was "always 
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fretful that I made the houseso dirty---a clean floor is so comfortable she 
would say by way 6f twitting; till at last I told her,I thought we had had 
talk enough about the floor,we could now have a touch at the ceiling"(209). 

A year before his death,he was talking with John Hoole,well-known as a 
translator of Ariosto, When Hoole said He "had received a part of his early 
instruction in Gprub-street," Johnson congratulated him: "Sir,you have been 
regularly educated." He remembered Hoole*s uncle known as the “metaphysical 
taylor." Frederic F, Foley,S. J.,The Great Formosan Impostor(New York,1968) 

is the most complete account of Psalmanazar, Born in southern France,he had 
travelled around Europe as a youth,posing as sn Irish pilgrim and begging 
from priests in impeccable Latin, He served for a while in a German regiment, 
pretending to be a Japanese, Since no one he encountered had ever seen a Jap- 
anese,he got away with it for a while, Then he went to England,where he pre- 
tended he was a native of Formosa. There,in a mere two months,he wrote a 
History of Formosg(he was now in his middle twenties),inventing not only des- 
criptions of the island,but an alphabet and grammar for its "languages" The 
book sold well,and the Bishop of London arranged for him to go to Christ 
Church,Oxford,for 6 months to teach his imaginary language to future mission- 
aries, In time(210) the fraud was revealed, He became repentant, Since then 
he had done hack wrk for the publishers, In later years Johnson said to 
Boswell; "I never sought much after anybody....But I sought after George Psal- 
manazar the most, I used to go and sit with him in an alehouse in the eity"(211) 
This society,whatever its limitations,was refreshingly free from "cant" prof- 
essional or social, What the best of them lemrned to value was a healthful 
essentialism: a scorn of (or more often an oblivion to) those fefinements into 
quibble,or artificial distinctions and complaint(in Johnson's phrase," imagin- 
ation operating on luxury"),which are symbolized by the tale of the Princess 
suffering at the pressure of the pea under the mattress(212), Johnson was al- 
ways interested in mechanics to a degree that would now be surprising in a 
literary man, Richard Arkwright,the inventor of the spinning machine, found 
that Johnson was the only person he knew who immediately,without explanation, 
&ot the point of 1t(212), Few people ever liked John Hawkins, Percy consider- 
ed him "detestable," Though sanctimoniously rigid in his outward attitudes,he 
was contentious and chronically suspicious, So strong was his unconsckvous desire 
to foment animosity among others---under the guise of standing up for truth 
and virtue--—-that he could even stoop to the use of anonymous letters, At the 
same time,said Jeremy Ben tham,he was "always wondering how there could be so 
much depravity in human nature," Whatever others thought of Hawkins,Johnson 
esteemed his religious principles; "Johnson appeared," said Reynolds,"to have 
little suspicion of hypocrisy in religion"(214). By 1741 Garrick was receiving 
at Drury Lane the highest annual salary(500 guineas) that had ever been given 
to an actor, Disliking envy as he did,Johnson was able throughout most of his 
life not only to ofiíárol it but also to plough it under, Yet,in this case,it 
could sometimes emerge closer to the surface, He began to think even less of 
"players" than he had before, Boswell: "You will never allow merit to a 
player," But what sort of "merit",replies Johnson,is to be allowed to a mam 
who simply "claps a hump on his back,and a lump on his leg,and cries 'I am 
Richard the Tpird'?" Boswell: "No,no,Sir: and as a proof of the merit of 
great acting,and of the value which mankind set upon it,Garrick has got a 
hundred thousand pounds," Johnson: "Is getting a hundred thousand pounds a 
proof of excellence? That has been done by a scoundrel commissary," The 
teRsion between them was as much Garrick's fault as his own, Garrick put on 
airs, He would speak lightly of well-known figures,while at the same time he 
was proud of their acquaintsnee(215), He also had moments of parsimony,despite 
his income. And when Johnson drápped in for tea,Garrick wuld scold t-e actress 
peg 
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Peg Woffington for squandering his money by using up too E m and 


making tho tea too strong. The tea was already "as red as blood," This 
rather shocked Johnson. As Garrick began to amass rare editions of Shakes- 
peare,and to act as thouzh he had himself irvented Shakespeare,Johnson 

was naturally tempted to make the remarks he did about "entertainers" who 
considered themselves as authorities, An almost cruel,if amusing, example 

is related by Edward Malone, Garrick,who meant only to express his own 
sense of the depths of Shakespeare,enthusiastically said in company, "Now 

I have quitted the theatre,I will sit down and read Shakespeare," Jonson: 
"*Tis time you should,for I much doubt if you ever examined one of his plays 
from the first scene to thdlast." After Johnson himself had become famous, 
though far from affluent,he'would never allow anyone else to abuse Garrick, 
He could tell himself that he alone had earned the right to criticize Gar - 
ick(216), Because of Savage's colorful life,public interest'could be easily 
caught, Johnson wished to present the story and character of his friend in 
full as far as he could,and also---this was something new in the biography 
even of authors---to discuss and to do justice to Savage's own writing(221). 
Nothing quite like the Life of Savage had ever appeared before, The novelty 
lay in the unpredictable combination of qualities usually found separately 
in more specialized and restricted forms: 1, Implied throughout is the high- 
minded Plutarchian ideal that example is the greatest of teachers( example 
of what to follow as wefl-nb'of what to beware), In Johnson this becomes 
transmuted into something more complex: the example of a fellow human being, 
whose conflicting virtues and weaknesses help to create the web of life in 
which he is caught., 2, The new realistic fiction,which he prized to the ex- 
tent that it could "exhibit life in its true state," The only difference is 
that in biography the people and the incidents must be factually true, But 
the goal is the same---the presentation of "human life and manners," 3, Be- 
cause of the character of Savage's own life,some of the details coujd re- 
mind readers of the 18th-century genre of "criminal biography," except that 
here thoy are lifted by the dignity of the context, 4, Still another form 
coalesced in the Life is the "moral essay",which appears at its best when 
Johnson---like the chorus in a Greek drama---stops to comment on human life 
in a way that anticipates his finest moral essays, 5. Lastly,by engraftimg 
into(222) the story of Savage's life a discussion of his writhngs,Johnson 
invented "critical biography"( 223), William O1dyspone of the most gifted 
antiquarians of the century,though industrious and accurate,was not rapid, 
Thomas Osborne had been struck by the speed adn grasp of Johnson's mind, 
and hired him as joint cataloguer( 224), The Harleian Miscellany( 1744-46) 

is still a stamdard reference work for which,as a Preface,Johnson wrote 

the penetrating manifesto on the study and uses of documents later know 

as his "Essay on the Orign and Importance of Small Tracts and Fugitive 
Pieces," Osborne was a bull-like,thickset man,with a loud voice and a dom- 
ineering manner, Many stories were toldof his ignorance, He was unaware 
Paradise Last was an English poem,and cgming across a French translation of 
it,he hired one of his "garreteers" to translate it into English prose, 
Given the speed with which Johnson was doing the work,OsbéIme was getting a 
tremendous bargain for the small pay provided, Yet Osborne upbraided him 
"with inattention and delay,in such coarse language as few men would use," 
When Johnson replied that the delay was necesssry,Osborne told him tg he 
lied, At this,Johnson picked up a huge 16th-eentury Greek Bible,felled Osb- 
orne to the floor,placed his foot on him,and told him not to be in a hurry 
to rise lest he next be kicked down the stairs(225). iis imagination was 
caught by the possibility of editing the works of Shakespeare, During the 
winter of 1744—45,he took some scenes from Macbeth to provide a specimen of 
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of what could be done, From this he put together a short work with the moddmst 
title Miscellaneous Observations on the Tragedy of Macbeth(227). But the 
announcement.of another new edition of Shakespeare alarmed Jacob Tonson, He 
and his associates were themselves planning a new edition, It was being edit- 
ed for them by the formidable William Warburton,now in his late forties, When 
that edition appeared(1747),the cantankerous Warburton dismissed as beneath 
serious notice "all those things which have been published wider the title 
of Essays, Remarks,Observations,&c on Shakespeare," with one exception, The 
exception was an anonymous pamphlet of "some eritteal notes on Macbeth,given 
as a specimen of a projected editiom,and written,as appears, by a man of 

parts and genius." Though Warburton did not mention him by name(the work was 
published anonymously),Johnson was always grateful for the remark: "He 
praised me at a time when praise was of value to me"( 228), 


If we are laboring the obvious,it is because thepbvious is often forgotten, 
As Johnson was soon to say,people in general “more frequently require to be 
reminded than informed"(Rambler 2). What he shares with us all is the feel- 
ing he had of being at sea as he entered the later thirties; the senee(234) 
of time passing,of the melting away of alternative choices,of the lessening 
of chances to make a fundamentally new start, But he was almost unique in 
combining an external preoccupation with a work of the most demanding sort, 
the famous pietiongry, with an internal awareness of all that could be sug- 
gested by the phrase "middle-age reconsideration," Because we selected ome 
fork in the road rather than snother---snd did we really choose it?—-——we have 
not merely forfeited the chance of taking that other fork(though we might 
like to think we could still do it,as Robert Frost said,"knowing how way 
leads on to way," we really doubt that we can "ever come back")Í"The Road 
Not Taken"; "Two roada diverged in a yellow wood,?And sorry I could not 
travel both/An4 be oadpruseterylmg I stood/Anà looked down one as far as 

I could/To where it bent in the undergrowth;//Then took the other,as just as 
feir,/And having perhaps the better claim,/Because it was grassy and wanted 
wear:/Though as for that the passing thero/Had worn them really about the 
same,//And both that morning equally lay/In leaves not step had trodden 
black./Oh,I kept the first for another day!/Yet knowing how way leads on to 
way,/I doubted if I should ever come back.//I shall beftel ling this with a 
sigh/Somewhere ages and ages hence:/Two roads diverged in a wood,and I---7 
Took the one less traveled by,fand that has made all the difference." ). But, 
more distressingly,we find th our "choice" of each fork of the road has 
brought with it so much that we had never bargained for---so much that we 
never wished for,or even dreamed of as an inevitable by-product,in thgbrig- 
inal idealism or hope that had inspired or hovored about the I n 
made, The point cauld be put in a single line from The Vanity of Hyman 
Wishes( 235): "Fate wings with ev'ry wish the afflictive dart," Tetiyy was 
increasingly turning to drink,hypochondria,and occasionally opium, What 

She was essentially doing was to retreat from life, She had at first been 
able to defy her family as she did---when she had married Johnson back in 

her mid-forties---becouse of the confidence of her romantic nature that she 
was acquiring a new lease on existence,a second chance, Now,in her middle 
fifties,the disappointments were catchinz up. About this tine Johnson abrunt- 
ly stopped drinking. Doubtless he was trying to set an example, Always uneasy 
about the difference in thir ages,she became more so now,and pathetically 
began to use rouge and make -up, In is from ths period(in the late 1740's) 
that the descriptions of her—-always quoted---date(236): Garrick's cruel 
gibe about her as "a little painted Poppet; full of Affectation and rural 
Arts of Elegance,” with “swelled cheeks of a florid red,produced by thick 
painting,and increased by liberal use of cordials,flaring andfantastic in her 
dress"; or the remark of Robert Levet's,that "She was always drunk & reading 
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Romances in her Bed,where She killed herself by taging Opium," But the de- 
feated Tetty was putting on the make-up and the fantastic clothes from fright 
and ebbing self-respect. Johnson,of course,knew this,just as he knew why she 
drank, And his sudden anger at the airy biitheness with which,much later, Anna 
Williams could dismiss the temptation to drink was because he thought that,as 
a friend of his wife's,she should have known better: "I wnder,Madam, that you 
have not thepenetration to see the inducement,” Johnson funnelled all the money 
he was able get into the support of Tetty in the hope of approximating,as 
far as he could,what she had been used to having before he had married her, For 
example,she always had a maid(257). She had newer learned bo live economically. 
She increasingly stayed in bed, It meant the virtual end of sexual relations 
between the two,despite a touching persistence on Johnson's part(238), 


A constant rebuke to national pride for over half a century was the lack of a 
major English dictionary. The standard had been set by the Italian dictionary 
(6 vols,1612),which had taken the Accademia della Crusca 20 years to prepare, 
With this standard in mind,the French Academy spent 4 years deliberating how 
to proceed with a dictionary that could match or excel the Italiss,. Then,in 
1639,with its original 8 members expanded te 40,it began the actual work and 
finished it 55 years later( 1694), The rewision,begun soon afterward, took another 
18 years(1700-18), The thoughtof creating an English dictionary that co tend 
in comparison with these works had long depressed the spirits of any(240)' in- 
vidual qualified even to begin on such a subject, For of course it would have 
to be an individual, There was not only no academy in Great Britain but also 
not much prospect of one, If scholars with any sense of what was involved 
were intimidated by the magnitude of the task,writers who were less scholarly 
were willing to play with the idea until they began to think about it closely: 
Popes Addison,who was said to have offered £3,000 for the jobs and Ambrose 
Philips,who brought out "Proposals for Printing an@&glish Dictionary,” and 
then dropped the project, The dictionary(1721) by a Stepney schoolmaster,Nathan 
Bailey,had been revised(1736) to include around 60,000 words, But it was con- 
cerned primarily with the origin of words, Since etymology wes still in its 
infancy and often simply wrong,this limited the value of the book, Moreover, 
the definitions were casual(e.g.,"horse"-—"a beast well known" ani "dog"--- 
`a quadruped well known"), To try to do for Ingland,as an individual and in a 
fraction(241) of the time what the Academies had dione for Italy,France,and, 
more recently Spian was a tempting challenge to Johnson,who for 15 years had found 
one door after another barred to him for lack of a degree, Still,only a fool 
could deny the immense disadvantages under which he would be working,particular- 
ly the absence of libraries, Most important of all,the kind of wrk involved ^ 
and the length of the project were at complete odds with his nature and habits, 
Boswell,40 years later,suggested he might have underestimated the difficulties: 
"You did not know what you were undertaking." Johnson justly answered: "I 
knew very well what I was undertaking,and very well how t do it,and have done 
it very well," Johnson was to be paid £1,575 in(242) in 1nsmllments,out of 
which he was himself to defray expenses and the cost of any help he received, 
With some of the money he rented the house(17 Gough Square) that still stands 
and is visited by thousands of toutists every year. He used an "old crazy deal 
table" and an elbowchair with three legs, The chair,as he sat in it,was next to 
the wall,which "served to support it on that side on which the leg was defic- 
ient," On rising from it,he "never forgot its defect, but would either hold it 
in his hand,or place it with great composure against some support, tktsking 
no notice of its imperfection to his visitor," The 6 humble assistants(5 Scots 
and an Englishman) were almosr derelict when he hired them, He seems to have 
chosen them as much out of compassion as for any other reason(243). The 5 Scots 
included Robert Shiels,an unsuccessful poet, He was a great ndmirer of James Thom 
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Sea s,whereas Johnson felt Thomson had "such a cloud of words,that.the > 
sense can hardly peep through....I took down Thomson,and read aloud a large 
portion of him,and then asked,---Is not this fine? Shiels having expressed 
the highest admiration, Well,Sir(said I),I have omitted every other line"(244), 
Chesterfield has been popularly and unjustly considered a sort of villain in 
the Johnson story. He was widely respected as something of an arbiter of 
taste, Robert Dodsley,who was on friendly terms with him, thought that the 
Dictionary would receive an immense boost with the public if a man with 
Chesterfield's prestige could p: blircly serve as its sponsor or patron( 245), 
Johnson sent the Plan to his friend John Taylor. The poet William Whitehead 
saw it when he called on Taylor,admired it,and took it away with him, He 
passed it on to another friend,who in turn showed it to Chesterfield, This 
naturally annoyed Johnson,who was planning to have it presented to Chester- 
field with what he thought would be appronraite ceremony, Not wishing to 
rebuke Taylor for his carelessness,he said only that the Plan would "have 
come out with more bloom if it had not been seen before by anybody"( 246), 
The busy Chesterfield made a few minor suggestions,and sent a gift of £10, 
After the Pign was published,Johnson paid him a courtesy visit,discovering 
that he was not only "exquisitely elegant" but had "more knowledge than I 
expected," One or two other visits then followed during which,as he was to 
say in the celebrated letter,"I waited in your outward rooms or was repuls- 
ed from your door," Part of the folklore is the story that on the final day, 
when he waited in the outward rooms,he was told that Chesterfield was engaged 
After an hour's waiting out came Colley Cibber,the poet who had been the hem 
of Pope's Dunciad. At this,Johnson left for good, Boswell asked him whether 
this story was true, Johnson denied it, With no real library at hand,Johnson 
wrote the definitions of over 40,000,illustrating the diverse senses in 
which these wrds could iced by including about 114,000 quotations drawn 
from English writing in every field of learning during the two centuries from 
the middle of the Elizabethan period down to his own time, Actually he may 
have gethered over twice this number,but was forced to drop somewhat more than 
half of them lest "the bulk of my volumes would fright away the student," In 

š doing this he was following thecexample of the Italian dictionary prepared by 
he AccndenfáC 237)" aerbe muris dh) variety of writing ‘he covered \thatfwas great- 
rand less exclusively “literary,” This practice haá bem rejected by the 
French Academy with the excuse that membership in the Academy automatically 
indicated that one was already an “authotity",and that other authorities di 
not need to be cited, Long after ward(1778),Voltaire,just before Ris death, 
was to urge the Academy to revise its procedure and follow Johnson's example, 

i Dr William Adams called on him soon after the Dictionary was started,and 

wondered that Johnson could think so great a work possible in only three years, 
Since "the French Academy,which consists of forty members, took forty years 
to compile their Dictionary.” Not stopping to remind Adams that the French 
Academy fook 45 years,Johnson replied,"Let me see3;40 times 40 is 1600, As 3 
to 1600,so is the proportion of an Englishman to a Frenchman"( 248), He 
described his procedure to Percy: "He began his task by devoting his first 
care to a diligent perusal of all such English writers as were most correct 
in their language,and under every sentence which he meant Wto quote,he drew 
a line,and noted in the margin the first letter of the word under which it was 
to occur,” Only after this was done,and the material arranged alphabetically, 
did he look at other dictionaries "to see if any wrds had escaped him," As 
We Ke Wimsatt says,what he did first was to embark "on a huge program of read- 
ing English poetry,drama,prose essays,history, biography,sceince and arts," 
To judge from those books that survive,he usually drew vertical lines to mark 
the beginning and the end of the passage for the clerks to copy,and then wder- 
lined the key word, 
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The hocks often come back to their owners "so defaced as to be scarce worth 
owning,snd yet,some of his friemds were gald to receive and entertain them 

as curiosities," In many cases,when the works of a poet were not readily av- 
allable,he quoted from memory(249), Since the number of quotations actually 
used is about 114,000,and since he cut them by morelthen half,the total num- 
ber assembled could well have amounted to 240,000, I^ order to indicate some- 
thing of tho history of the word,Johnson arranged the passages according to .: 
the time they were written, In the following century it became fashionable : 
to echo Macaulay's remark that "Johnson was a wretched etymologist" without |! 
Stopping to ask who at the time could have been superior, As is often the 
case with such complaints,the charge came not from the major figures who 

were creating the new field of historical linguisties and were in a position 
to appreciate what Johnson did,but those who mew only that the study of 
linguistics was progressing and wished to show that they were not unaware of 
it, In one major dictionary after another since Johnsen's,the  definitbns 
have served as e model, It is a populag legend that the Dictionaryabounds 
with quaint definitions: "pension....In England it is generally understood 

to mean pay given to a state hireling for treason to his country"; "patron: 
One who countenances,supports,or protects, Commonly a wretch who supports 
with imsolence,and is paid with flattery"; "lexicographer: A writer of dict- 
ionaries,2 harmless drudge", And there is the famous polysyllabic definition 
of network(probably in reaction to Bailey's definition of net(250) as "a 
device for catching birds,fish,etc,"): "Anything reticulated or d&ecussated 
at equal distances with interstices between the intersections," There is 

also the famous slip in which pastern is defined as the "knee" of a horse-— 
famous because of his answer to a lady at Plymouth who asked him why he so 
defined it,and expected a learned explanation, His reply was simply,"Ignor- 
ance,Madam,pure ignorance. A large number of the definitions are somwhat 
puckish, Noah Webster devoted his life to little else, Moreover,he had 
Johnson to build on,which vas a considerable help,and, though he was alwas 
jealously protesting his originality and looking for excuses to snap at 
Johnsonghe took over ththousands of the definitions,with minor changes,as 
well as an immense number of the quotations, Significantly,the dictionary that 
was finally to replace Johnson's was again the product of many individuals 
working over a long period of time, This is the great New English Dictionary 
in 10 vo1s(1888-1928) The word New was used in the title becaue it was the 
only really "new" dictionary since Johnson's(in the second edition of 13 
volumes,it was retitled the Qxford English Dictionary).This New dicftionary, 
for which work was begun in 1858,was by the 1880's drawing on the help of 
1300 scholarsf{it was to draw on at least another thousand before it was 
finished),and was to take 70 years to complete. Johnson,working in a cluttered 
room with the most meager help end with few resources,finishedhis two(251) 
monumen tal volumes in 9 years, In some ways,the task could seem to demand 

no "higher quality than that of bearing burdens with dull patience, and 
beating the track of the alphabet with sluggish resolution," But this femark- 
able, work is essentially a by-product of what Johnson himself defined as "true 
genifB"-— "a mind of large general powers,accidentally determined to some 
particular direction"(Plon; Lives,I,2)(252). When the last sheet was rushed to 
Andrew Millar,Johnson was curious to know what he máád: "Sir," answered the 
messmger, "He said, thak GB I have done with him," "I am glad," replial Johnson 
with a smile,"that he thanks GOD for any thing"(255). It was through the 
help of Thomas Warton and Francis Wise that,because of the forthcoming 
Dictionary,he was awarded a degree(Master of Arts), For years,time and 
again,the lack of a degree had proved painfully important. Now at last it 
had come,and it arrived in time for him to have put it on the title page of 
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the Dictionary. As Wise told Warton,the compliment was a mutual one, "It is 
in truth doing ourselves morebonour than him,t have such work done by an 
Oxford hand,"  Iord Chesterfield,after 7 years,re-entered the picture, Caught 
up in his work as Seoretary of State,and with other worries,not to menüon 
the number of people seeking his patronage,Chesterfield had naturally forg- 
otten about the Dictionary, Nothing more would have happened had not the 
ever-hopeful Dodsley got hold of him, Now that the Dictionary was finished, 
would not some puff or recommendation from him still be possible? Not only 
was Chesterfield almost crippled by arthritis,but he was also afflicted with 
a growing deafness that involved something like Méniere's disease, More from 
courtesy and a belated stirring of conscience than any thought of the honour 
of being associated with the work,the ageing and weary Chesterfield tried to 
oblige Dodsley(256), Chesterfield accepted the rebuke with good nature, and 
was also quite impressed by the letter, It lay on his table where any visitor 
could see it. Nor is there any, reason io doubt the sincerity of his remark 
to Dodsley that he "would haveiturned off the best servant he ever had,if he 
had known that he denied him to a man who wuld have always been more than 
welcome," And when Dr Adams quoted that to him,Johnson had no better answer 
than t assert,"That is not Lord Chesterfield; he is the proudest man this 
day existing," "No," said Adams,"there is one person at least as proud; I 
think, by your own accowt,you are the prouder man of the two," "But mine was 
defensive pride," Theetter is misconstrued if it is thought of as anger 
because of neglect,sor| least of all,complaint aboufit. He was used to negl- 
ect, The reel explanation is that Chesterfield's tardy endorsement was 
placing Johnson in a false position "of a man who was soon to declare,in a 
Preface perhaps already written,that his great work had been written,without 
the 'patronage of thhe great'"(257). Despite the letter,one review actually 
charged that he wrote a new Preface instead of reprinting the Plan---which 
could have served as a Preface---merely in order to conceal his debt to Ches 
-terfield. Naturally there were people eager to express reservations about 
the Dictionary,and to disguise envy, Nothingis more common,as Johnson once 
said,than the belief that we are displaying judgment or taste by "unwilling- 
ness to be pleased"(258), The Preface remains one of the monuments of English 
prose, Even the most e vious of his attackers-— the now-forgotten philologist 
Horne Tooke---confessed that the conclusion brought tears to his eyes: "In t 
this work,when it shall be found that much is omitted,let it not be forgotten 
that much likewise is performed; and though no book was ever spared out of 
tenderness to the author,and the world is little solicito us to know whhege 
proceeded the faults of that which it condems; yet it may gratify curios- 
ity to infom it,that the Inglisk Dictionary was written with little assist- 
ance of the learned,and without any patronage of the great; not in the soft 
obscurities of retirement,or under the shelter of academick bowers,but amidst 
inconvenience and distraction,in sickness and in sorrow, I may surely be 
contented without the praise of perfection,whicgif I could obtain,in this 
gloom of solitude,what would it avail me? I have protracted my work till 
most of those,whom I wished to plense,have sunk into the grave,and success 
and miscarriage are empty sounds; I,therefore,dismiss it with frigid tranqu- 
ility,havin; little to fear or hope from mesure o from praise,"(259) So 
wáÁt$iéohnson's example that Webster(however much he fought or quibbled with 
the example of Jomson) could not help echoing the conclusion to the great 
Preface: "In my endeavors,a long life hos passed insensibly away; an,in now 
submitting it to tho serutiny of the wrld,I am feelingly reminded how near 
these labours have brought me to that period,when I shall be beyond the 
range of censure or aprlause"( 260) 


Tetky's deterioration the last few years tore at his conscience. She was alm ast 
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sixty,end time "ns running out, Bestdes retreating to bed and tuming for 
Solace to laudanum, gin, nd beoks c" ronance,she had begun to use ill heslth 
as an excuse to go out for days at a time to Hampstead,which was becoming 
Something of s resort---a place where members of the upper middle clas who 
could not afford a country house could get away from the smoke and noise 
of tho city(261), The impoverished amanuenses trooping up and down the 
stairs to thdpgerret could have struck her as rather like the squad of rag- 
| amuffins and Waifs(Mouldy,Shadow,and the rest) that Falstaff recruited for 


battle, A small house was rented for her in Hanpstead(262), In effect,Johnsen 
was supporting two households, Tetty soon had living with her,besides her 
Scottish maid,a companion and general nurse, This was Elizabeth Swynfen, 
now in her early thirties and gemerally referred to as Mrs Desmoulins be- 
cause she later married a Huguenot writing teacher of that name, Long 
aftorward(1783),. year or so before Johnson's death,Boswell and another 
friend,Mauritius Lowe,snatched the opportunity to interview her about John- 
son's relations with Tetty, Considering the frank details,PBoswell decided 
not to use the interview, which is till wpublished, but labeled it as some- 
thing "to be kept sil@mt"( "Extraordinary Johnsoniana~~~Tacenda"). Mrs Des- 
moulins stated that Tetty was now drinking heavily and,using the excuse tha. 
She was not well,had refused for years to have sexual relations with Johnson, 
While the fatigued and unhappy Tetty wished to be left alone,Johrson, who 
felt no diminution in his own fondness,was starved for affection, Often, 
during the week,he would comeout to Hampstead for two or three days, He 
would spend the evening talking with his friend Richard Bathurst,who for 

a while lived nearby,until two or three in the morning, Because the maid 
would have gone to bed long before he returned,Mrs Desmoulins would sit up 
to worm his bed with a pan of coals and let him in the house, As he was 
preparing to retire,he would often ask her to come to his room,after he hai 
got into bed,and sit and talk with him until he was ready to sleep, Sitting 
on his bedside,she would occasionally rest her head on his pillow(263), This 
at once led Boswell to ask whether Johnson had ever expressed himself in an 
amorous way, She replied that he had,immediately adding that,for her part, 
she "always respected him as a Father"(she was,in fact,only 7 years young- 
er), "He never did anything that was beyond the limits of decendy," She 
confessed she herself might have gone further had Johnson urged her strong- 
ly enough, But,struggling with himself,he would push her away and ask her 
to leave(264), Johnson himself thought the first night of Irene such an 
occasion that,believing his character as the author required some "dist- 
inction of dress," he appeared in a scarlet waistcoat with gold lace and a 
gold-laced hat, There were catealls and histling before the curtain rose, 
The Prologue "soothed the audience,and the play wentoff tolerably,till it 
came to the conclusion,” when Hannah Pritchard,as Irene,appeared with a 
bowstring round her neck,ready to be strangled, At this there was such an 
uproar,with ettes of "Murder:", that she finally had to leave and be killeé 
off stage, Garrick kept the play going for 9 nights, Asked later "how he 
fely upon the ill success of his tragedy,he replied, "Likethe Monument; ? 
meaning that he continued firm and mmoved as that colum,” He made a 
total of almost £300; £195 from the production,while Robert podsley, who 
published it,gave him another £100, Except for the Dictionary, this was cm 
-siderably more then anything he had yet received for his writing(265), 
Around 1751, Tetty became more seriously ill, During all these years,Tetty's 
Son Jervis Henry,a captain in the navy,had abided by his threat never to 
see his mother again if she married Johnson, He was now a rich man, One 
day he knowked at the door and asked the maid if her mistress was at home, 


The maid replied: "Yes,Sir,but she is sick in bed," "01P says he,"if it is 
LM 
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So,tell her that her son Jervis called to know how she did;" and was going 
away...eMrs Johnson, enraptured to hear her son was below,desired the maid 
to tell him she longed to embrace him, When the maid descended,the gentle- 
man was gone and poor Mrs Johnson was much agitated by this adventure..." 
(272), Three weeks before his own death Johnson told Fanny Burney the 
following incident about Tetty's ends: "...when she was carried to the lodg- 
ings that had been prepared for her,she complained that the staircase was 
in very bad condition,for theplaster was beaten off the walls in gany places 
‘Oh,’ said the man of the house,*that's nothing but by the knocks against 
it of coffins of the poor souls that have died in the lodgingsl'..." When 
she died,he was distracted, He wrote John Taylor briefly: "Let me have 
your company end instruction, Do not live away from me, My distress is 
great," Pulling himself together,he wrote a sermon that he hoped Taylor 
would preach at the funeral, Taylor refused,finding the sermon's praise of 
Tetty's virtues too excessive for him to stomach, John Hawkesworth took 
charge of things for Johnson, Only "company and conversation" gave him some 
relief, Lacking these,"he was miserable," When the Ivy Lane Club broke up 
at eleven,the usual hour for departure,he would wander the streets, Fer 
some time,he seemed "almost insensible to the common converns of life(273). 
Henceforth he began to think of himself as a "straggler", He told old Mr 
Edwards later: "I am a straggler. I may leave this town and go to Grand 
Cairo without being missed here or observed there," As Mary Hyde says, 

he seemd the "young Johnson" until Tetty died,and then suddenly,within a 
Short time,he was much older and much more like the Johnson familiar to us 
in the memoirs and accounts of his later years(275), The three books of which 
he never tired aid Mrs Thrale,were Robinson Crusoe,Pilgrim's Progress,and 
Don Quixote. "Alas," he would say,"how few books there are of which one can 

( ever possibly arrive at the Last page"; and "Was there ever yet any thing 
written by mere man" that one could wish longer than these three books? 

! He would never exhaust them,because here---as in no other works---his 
identification was almost complete, These three wanderers---one a caSaway, 
one a pilgrim,and one on an impossible quest---were prototypes of what he 
felt to behis own life(276). 


Johnson was ultimately to emerge as one of the supreme moralists of modern 
times, This career begins with that strangbly powerful poem The Vonity of 
Human Wishes,which he wrote in the autumn of 1748,two and athelf years 
fater he had started on the Dictionary, He was then 39(27T). He had for 
years had all of Juvenal's satires "in his head," As with anything complete- 
ly assimilated,experience had accrued about these poems and had meshed with 
them and emriched them, Even in the Romantic period,when the condensed 
intellectual poetry it typifies was not in favor,Sir Walter Scott could 
praise the imaginative and moral depth of this poem,which "has often ex- 
tracted tears from those whose eyes wander dry over pages profoundly sent- 
inental"(Miscellaneous Prose Works,1827,111,288), T, S, Eliot,on the basis 
largely of The Vanity of H man Wishes,eloquently argued Johnson's claim as. 
a major,in some vays unique,poet, Within our own generation the poem has 
justly come to be regarded as a landmark, There is indeed nothing else like 
it in the English language,or indecd any other lang uage, Johnson's own 
opinion of it could bo expressed by the fact that when it was published( 1749) 
it was tho first work in which he put his name on the title page(278). The 
poem discloses the inner landscape of his mind, The same vision,diffused thr 
through all his writhgs,expressed itself in a total way in one other work, 
Rascelas,which he wrote ten years later, Loosely based on a satire of 
Juvenal's,it adopts the closed heroic couplet of Dryden and Pope, Tho cr 
argument itself is a traditional one in religious anologetics,put unfor- i 
gettably in the Biblical book of Ecclesiastes,and in such works as Agustine ç 
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Confessions,Jeremy Taylor's Holy Living and Holy Dying,and Wil' iam Law's gerz 
ious Call; the complete inability o? the world and of worldly live to offer 
genuine or permanent satisfaction,and our need to seek safety and joy in relig- 
ious faith and in another world, Tradition and convention do not necessarily 
make poetry impersonal, They may release quite as much as they guide a poet's 
own insight and emotion, And a poet shows himself in the way he modifies the 
structures he receives, Johnson omits,for eaample,Juvenal's coarseness of 
imagery,en he voices less anger and contempt, He has less playfulness and vit 
than Dryden and Pope,but far more meditative weight and power of direct emotion, 
His poem is formally a satire,but his irony differs essatially from that in 
most classical satiric writing,for it articulates a vision more essentially 
tragic than comic. In most satire(279),t:e irony is in the autühor,who thus 
stands above his subject, Frequently in this poem Johnson also adopts this 
stance, But pervasively the irony is in the wePid,in the way of things,and the 
avthor is as helpless before it as the persons he wites about. In this respect 
Johnson is closer to Hardy than to Pope, Gradually the poem wrks its way 
through a wide catalogue of possible human lives in which “schemes of happi- 
ness" shipwreck, It awakens an increasingly more powerful response as tthe 
examples remorselessly accumulate, but he structure is open-ended,and the 
examples could theoretically be continued indefinitely, Suddenly,35 linesbe 
iie the end,the question that had been imlicit t roughout is allowed to 
erge explicitly: "Where them shall Hope and Fear their objects find?" and 
| $ thé meaning of the question,all that is at stake 1m it,is drive home by a se- 
ries of further questions that reveal what must be situation of man if hope and 
fear can find no real and valid object; "Must dull Suspence corrupt the stag- 
nant mind?/Must helpless man,in ignorance sedate,/Roll darkling dom the torr- 
ent of his fate?" The passage defines,as it goes on,a State of stoic or even 
nihilistic apathy,a lack of engagement in life,which would prevail,in Johnson's 
opinion,in the absenceof religious faith, Then Johnson,who had himself been 
the questioner,suddenly puts the questioner at a distance by addressinghim as 
thought he were another person: "Enquirer,cease..."(280), Two themes strike 
us, In the first place,he wells on the helpless vulnerability of the individual 
before the social context,the tangled,teeming jungle of ploys,follies, vanities 
and egoistic passions in which anyone---the innocent and the vituous no less 
than the viukous---is likely to be ambushed, The characters are "athirst for 
wealth" and "burning to be great," Even the schelar is motivated by "the fever 
of renowm” that "burns" through “all his veins," As they rise,they jostle oth- 
ers aside,and if they attin the wealth,power,or fame for which they pant, they 
are at once dogged by thernvy and hate of rivals,who soon bring them dom, In 
the second plasco,Johnson races the inevitable "doom of man" to imward and 
psychological causes, He emphasizes,as was common all the way back to the 
d / author of Ecclesiastes,man's incapacity to be filled,to be long satisfied with 
anything, But he goes further,snd the confused jostle he depicts in the outer 
Tresm, finds an anlogy in thenature of man himself---in the medley processes ef 
pe and fear,desire and hate" intercepting each other and making it impossible 
r the heart to be satisfied if only because its own basic impulses are in 
sa nflict, More than this,Johnsom makes clear the inevitable self-deceptien by 
which human beings are led astray. We see objects through the fog of our om 
passions,and chase or fly "fancied ills" or “airy good," We substitute a hot pw- 
suit of fame or wealth as unconsoious proxies for what,without knowing it, we 
really seek, Even in religious devotion the heart may be incerrigibly and peril- 
jos self-deceiving,at once creating,and at the same time falling inte, the 
"secret ambush” of its om “specious prayer"(281). It is not sickness ,crime,or 
war---though these figure prominently in the poem---that spread the snares,but 
the natural passions ef man, In the alchemy of man's nature as it interacts 
with his world,each wish and each "gift of nature" and "grace of art" become 
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sources of disaster. Because the betrayal is from withinjthe human being seems 
peculiarly defenseless before it, Because he intuited and emphasized the built 
~in fatalities of human psychology,he anticipates the pessimistic sense of in- 
evitable self-betrayal that was later to be powerfully expressed in the writ- 
ings of Schopenhauer and Freud, In the poem,the approach to religion is essen- 
tially by a negative path, Thabo en says nothing about positive motives te 
faith,such as the love of Christ,but dwells rather on the incapacity ef any- 
thing except religion to rescue man from his helpless(282) and doomed comdtiom 
The weight of emphasis ‘on 1g the need to abandon hope andifear, o resign our G 
to God's willj but the point is that what can be gained through heaven's help 
is happiness on this earth (283), "There mark what ills the scholar's life 
assail,/ Toil, envy, want, im lai M the jail," Amid the procession of abstratk 
nouns the new word "patron" bristles unexpectedly/ satiric attack, Stock 
epithe abound, They organize human éxperiencé {nto tts typical and recurrent 
elenents---"restless wishes","the virtuous friend" and so forth, But,on the 
other hend,he is just as likely to provide an epithet that arrests attention, 
energizing,deepening,or sharply individualizing the typical situation, Thus, 
for exembie,he speaks of the teling statesman's "gaping heir." The verbs that 
go with these nouns commonly lend them a concrete force, We may call this per- 
sonification,but to think of it as a figure of speech is inadequate. When 
Johnson writes "rations sink," "envy seizes," "fears invade," "fate wings," 
"hate dogs," "insult$ mocks,” and the like,he embodies the depth of his res- 
ponse to these abstractions, He transformed what in other writers would ordim- 
arily remain abstract into something concretely pictured felt and felt, Hence 
also his continual use of allegorical metaphor and illustrative imagery( 284): 
"Love ends with hope,the sinking statesman's door/Poums in themorming worsht 
per no more," The dynamics of Johnson's style certainly involved the transmüt- 
ing of the abstract into the concrete,but this does not imply that the craving 
for concrete purchase and impression was less strong than the need and instinct 
-ive c utch for the stability of gaerslization, Throughout the poem there are 
recurrent images of cloudiness and darkness that conceal lurking danger: "cloud 
~ed maze," "dreary paths without a guide," "treach'rous phantoms in the mist"( 
(885), T e other lamdscape that the imagery suggests throughout the poem is 
essen taially an urban one, There are repeated suggestions of thronging jostle. 
There is the slippery scramble of men and women for wealth,reputation,or pref- 
ermont,in which "They mount,thay shine,evaporate,and fa11"(286), The Rambler 
essays were written partly as a "relief" from his work on the Dictionary. and 
partly because he needed the money, But he also intended the work as a serious 
moral, Tho name Rgmbler has always seemed a little strange for a work of this 
character(289), Murphy had a point when he mzgested that Johnson was think- 
ing of Sevage's poem The "anderer, He himself is quoted by Samuel Rogers as 
once saying,"My other works are wine and water,but my Rambler is pure wine," 
But he was really thinking of the best of them,fcr theseries is naturally un- 
even, AS he said in the final essay,the periodical writer who condemns himself | 
twice a week to "compose on a Stated day,will often bring to his task an atten 
-tion dissipated,a memory embarrassed,..a mind distracted with anxieties,a 

body languishing with disease," It is not always easy to find a subject quickl. 
twice a week,to change it in time if the topic proves barren,or to correct and 
revise the essay before the deadline, Many Rambler essays were written without 
even being read over(290) onceby him before they were printed, It is typical 
that one of tho finest discussions in English of idleness andprocrastination 
(No, 134) was "hastily composed," said Mrs Thrale,"in Sir Joshua Reynolds' 
parlour,while the boy waited to carry it to thdpress," The distinctive combin- 
ation is one of psychological shrewdness and somber elevation,of humor and 
weight of experience,of irony andcompassion, "We are more pained by ignorance 
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than delighted by instruction....The natural flights of the human mind are 
not from pleasure to pleasure,but from hope to hope....Men more frequently 
require to be reminded than informed....The safe and general antidote y mede 
sorrow is employment....Merit father enforces respect than attracts fondness 
s... Many need no further provocation to enmity than that they find themselves 
excelled....The vanity of being known to be trusted with a secret is generally 
one of the chief motives to disclose it....Among other pleasing errors of 
young minds is tho opinion of their own importance, He that has not yet remark 
-ed,how little attention his contemporaries can spare from themselves,conceiv- 
es all eyes turned upon himself,and imagines everyone that approaches him to 
be an enemy or a follower,an admirer or a spy,...The cure for the greater part 
of human miseries is not radical,but palliative....Whatever is proposed,it is 
much easier to find reasons for rejecting than embracing"(291). The formative 
influence ef this aphoristic style was BacomB,whose works Johnson had been 

í reading for the first time while gathering quotations for the Dictiongry,and 

|, "from whose writings alone," he said,"a Dictionary of the mglish Language 
might be compiled," In fact,he at one time planned an edition of Bacan's 
works, The extent to which he assimilated Baa»n has not been recognized, Yet 
one of the primary themes,from The Vanity of Hyman Wishes to Rasselas,is a 
development of Bacon's treatment of the whole psychology of wishing and of 
hope,and in particüar of boredom and satiety(e.g. "Of Empire"), Reynolds re- 
corded Johnson's tribute io Bacon's Essays; "Their excellence and value con~- 
si£ted in being the observations of a strong mind operating upon life"(293), 
After the first few Ramblers,a gentleman wrote a letter,said Cave,"directed to 
the Ramblep,inviting him to his house,..to enlarge his acquaintance,” Johnson 
was embarrassed,avoided the meeting,and then,uneasy at wrat he had done, wrote 
oneof his best essays(No,14) on the inevitable differences between a writer's 


life and wrk if the writer conscientiously puts the best of himself int the 
work(293), He was steeped in the writings of the Renaissance Humanists, Of 
the hundreds of literary allusions and quotations that stud the Rambler,it is 
extraordinary how much of the rsffences are to the HUmanists(e,g, Erasmus, 
Pabricius,Lipsius,Pontanus, The Sealigers,and Thusnus) (294) 


In the ability to arouse---and sustain---an immediate and permanent trust,no 
other moralist in history excels or even begins to rival him, Few moralists 
,jhave lived as he did---soe clese to the edge of human experience in so many dif 
-ferent ways, We are speaking of "experience" in the vivid Latin sense as some 
| thing genuinely wn the hard way---ex pericule,"from danger" or "from peril." 
ence the fever ip ring off in so much that he says, We know that he has gone 
through it:himself at ge e risk or peril, Next to Shakespeare,he is by far 
the most quoted author in the English language, In the assimilative strength 
of Johnson as what Sir Walter Raleigh called an "experiencing nature," we 
have distilled the union of 4 qualities of character constently operating upon 
experience---his massive honesty,his unrivaled if often desperate courage,his 
compassion,andhis refreshing humor, Since the result is greater than the mere 
sum of the parts,any attempt to abstract, snatomize,categorize,amd label his 
moral writing always becomes frustrated(297), For exemple,we could extract 
from Johnson's essays as pessimistic a view of the human condition as anyone 
has ever presented, But we realize that an indispensable basis for the trust 
and reassurance he inspires is precisely this awareness of evil knit up in 
the very nature of the human situation,ef the frightening omnipresence of 
egotism,greed,and envy; and above all,of what he called the "treachery of 
the human heart" in our almost infinite capacity to delude ourselves about 
ur own motives, Hobbes,LaRochefo ucauld,Swift and Bernard Mandeville are more 
"pessimistic" than Johnson only in the sense that they are more one-sdied(298) 
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Cn the Pyramid: "I consider this mighty structure as a monument to the insuf- 
ficiency of human enjoyments," It "seems to have been erected only in compli- 
ance with that hunger of imagination which preys incessantly upon life,"""We 
are forced to have recourse every moment to the past and future for supple- 
mental satisfactions, "So few of the hours of life are filled with objects 
adequate to the mind of man," "No mind is much employed upon the present: 
recollection and anticipation fill up almost all our moments," Mrs Thrale: 
"The vacuity of life had at some early period of his life struck so forcibly 
on the Mind of Mr Johnson,that it became by repeated impressions his favour- 
ite hypothesis... ¿One Man for example was profligate, followed by Girls or the 
Gaming Table,---why Life must be filled up Madam,& the man was capable of no- 
thing less sen sual..." The capgci ty of the human imagination is so much larg- 
er than any possible enjoyment'299), It is essentially the theme of the open 
-ins chanter of Ecclesiastes: "The eye is not satisfied with seeing,nor the 
ear filled with hearing," Whatever we have,we are always sble to imagine 
more(or something different); and to imegine more is very soon to want more 
or at least to lose pleasure in what we have(300), "When I s running about 
this town 2 very noor fellow,I was a great arguer for the advantages of pov- 
erty; but I was,at t'o same time very sorry to be poor," Nor could he stand 
the usual comfortable talk -bout poéverty that comes from people who no long- 
er have to worry about it,nor tne nostalgic feeling that the life of the poor 
has enviable componsations; it wes like Marie Antoinette playing the dhepherdà 
-ess, When tho wealthy Mrs Thrale “dwelt with peculiar pleasure" on a line 
by Garrick,"I'd smile with the simple and feed with the poor," Johnson could 
not help interrupting: "Poor David’ Smile with the simples What folly is 
that! And who would feed with the poor that can help it? No,no; let me smile 
with the wise,and feed with the rich," Few would deliberately refuse to be 
rich if to be rich were suddenly in their power(301). Maoulay,in his famous 
essay on Johnson,said that he dismissed travel "with thefierce and bogisterow 
contempt of ignorance," The essay popularized the notion of Johnson a5 a 
confirmed Londomer who could mot be budged from Fleet Street(702). Actually, 
a5 Mrs Thrale said,"he loved indeed the very act of travelling," and was 

Yen admirable companion on the road,as he piqued himself upon feeling no incon 
-venience,and on despising no accomodations," In Rambler 6,he discusses Abrah 
-am Cowley's announcement thst since fame was bringing him no rest,he intend- 
ed to sail to a plantation in the West Indies,and "forsake this world forever, 
with a 11 the vanities and vexations of it,and to bury myself there in some 
obscure retreat, Actually,Johnson says,he cou'd have buried himsdf in his 
own country, We are all afflicted with the hunger for power or for "reput- 
ation," and the pathetic hope that we are "filling the minds of others" with 
a sense of our own “importance"( 303). The writer or scholar "places happiness 
in the frequent repetition of his name, " It is this more than mnything that 
underlies what Johnson delightfully calls "the epidemical conspiracy for the 
destruction of paper" that is constantly going on in thousands of rooms at 

"H any one momen t, But once d»^an has made "celebrity necessary to his happiness, 
he has put it in the power of the weakest and most timorous malignity,if mot 
to take away his satisfaction,at least to withhold it," If the writer stopped 
to reflect a moment,he would remember that "every catalogue of a library" is 
crowded with“names of men,who,though now forgotten,were once no less enter- 
prising and confident than himself"; tiflgynanes which "hoped b range over 
kingdoms,.,shrink at last into cloisters or colleges," And even in these 
"last retreats of fame," the attention of the "few solitary students" that ma. 
read or copy down a name is very casual,except for those authors "whom the 
present mode of study happens to force upon their notice," In Rgmb ler 2,he 
mentions how much like Donquixote we all are,dreaming of projects,exaggeratin 
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the rewartis,and living "in idea,” "Our hearts inform us that he is not 
more ridiculous than ourselves,except that he tells what we have only 
thought." Yet at the same time he points out that few efforts of labor 

or risk would ever be undertaken "if we had not the power of magnifying 
the advantages" in the way Don Quixote himself did, It is not a matter 

of suppressing or bludgeoning imaginstive wish, In the first place that 

is not possible, The stoic belief that this can and should be done is 
itself an example of the “fallacies of imagination," "Without hope there 
can be no endeavor"; and "it is necessary to hope,though hope should always 
be deluded; for hope itself is(304) happiness,and its frustrations,however 
frequent,are less dreadful than its extinction," "Those who are oppressed 
by their own reputation,will,perhaps,not be comforted by hearing that 
their cares are unnecessary....While we see multitudes passing before us 
e..We should remember, that we are likewise lost in the same throng; that 
the eye which happens to glance on us is turned in a moment on him that 
follows"(Rgmbler 146)(30%). Jehnson had "studied medicime diligently in 
all its branches," said Mrs Thrale,"but had given particular attention to 
the diseases of the imagination, His moral writings provide an anticip- 
ation of Fpeud that we are beginning to recognize, Psychiatrists for years 
havspeen fond of quoting him: “Children are always cruel....Pity is ac- 
quiréd and improved by the cultivation of reason"; "Abundant charity is 


an atonement of imaginary sins"; "There is a kind of anxious cleanliness 
eoecharacteristic of a slatterns it is the superfluous scrupulosity of 
guilt,dreading discovery,and shunning suspicion," But the part of Johnson 
that really anticipates psychoanalysis is to be found in his studied and 
sympathetic sense of the inner "resistance" and what in psychoanalysis are 
called "defense mechanisms," or in Johnson's phrase,"the strategems of 
self-defense"(306), Of special interest is his perception that the rest- 


less need of the human psyche to censure is really "the symptom of some 
deeper malady within ourselves"---a warding off and projection away from 
ourselves of our own “seq@yt discontent,."(3506). He points out that all 
other vices,except indolence,at least required special opportunities, But 
it is the advantage of envy that it can operate "at all times,and in every 
place," The acrimony of literary critics is often excited merely by' hear- 
ing applauses which mother enjoys"; the palm of popularity in drawing 
rooms goes to persons whose conversation is "unenvied insipidity," Envy 

is naturally all thebreater in professions where performance cannot be 
objectively measured,and where the main external rà islor is thought 
to be) that most elusive of thinzs,"reoutation," Merchants can judge 
themselves by their income,physicians by their cures,but writers and 
Scholars too often allow themselves to fall into the same psychological 
S'tuation as that of celebrated "beauties," where,"as both depend for hap 
-iness on the regard of others,on that of which the value arises merely 
from comparison,they are...both incessantly employed in schemes to inter- 
cept the praises of each other"(308), "I have hétherto avoided that dang- 
eours and empirical morality,which cures one vice by means of another, But 
envy is so base,..that the predominance of almost any other quality is to 
be preferred,.,.Let it,therefore,be constantly remembered,that whoever 
envies enother,confesses his superiority, and let those be reformed by their 
pride who have lost their virtue"(Rambler 182). This is essentially the 
high classical" and "pagan" appeal to a nobler pride, The true Christian 
will achlove freedom from envy through the humility exemplified in the 
life of chris i310). "All evy would be extinguished if it were wiversally 
known that there are none to be envied and surely none can be much envied q 
who are not pleased with themselves"(Idler 32). Over a century before Freud 
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the plea is for the release and freedom of the psyche through what Freud, 

himself deeply classical,ealled the "reality principle," and Johnson,in 
the Preface Shakespegre,called "the stability of truth," True,the frail 
human ego ean only too readily,if unconsciously,fight against the admission 
of truth, Still,in the broadest sense,the "the heart naturally loves truth," 
At least,it naturally wants the security,the reassurance and anchorage to 
fact,that only reality can give, Of course,we can quibble about "reality" 
forever while the world passes by, Hence Johnson kicked the stone in answer 
‘to Berkeley's fdealistio argument against the existencdof matter,saying "I 
refute it thus," Here he was like the philosopher Hazlitt mentions who, 
weary of the arguments about the impossibility of motion based on "Zeno's 
paradox," finally kot up and walked across the room(316). 


To add to his troubles,his single good eye became inflamed with an acute 
conjunctivitis that went on for weeks, He received news that shook him--- 

of the serious,perhaps fatal,illness of a woman he had hoped,almost three 
years before,to ask to marry him---the religious and high-minded Hill Booth- 
by(319), He never enjoyed writing letters,and once told John Teylor that "I 
never did exchange letters regularly but with dear Miss Boothby,” The 

few letters to her that survive express the deepest tenderness in language 
rarely found elsewhere in his letters("My Sweet Angel," "Dearest Dear," 

"none but you on whom my heart reposes")(320), The plan for an editbn of 
Shakespeare had been dropped b^cause of Warburton's projected edition, But 
now things were different, Because of the Dictiongry,Johnson's position as 

an authority of the language excelled that of anyone in Englend, The target 
date of¥8 montha was so absurdly short as to suggest that he was deliberately 
imposing it on himself with less concern for the demands of the project 
itself than for fighting what he knew to be an enemy---his own inner oppos- 
ition to exacting self-demand, How often he had learned that he could write 
most fluently when he could do it vicariously---when he was writing prefaces, 
dedications,sermons,or anything else fcr another person,or doing it anony- 
mously as "assigned" hack work for Edward Cave or another publisher( 330), 
When John Hawkins “congratulated him on his being now engaged in a wrk 

that suited his genius," Johnson startle by saying,"I look upon this as I 
did upon the Dictionary: it is all work,ahd my inducement to it is not love 
or desire of fame,but the want of money,which is the only motive to writing 
that I know of." His writing,said arthur Murphy,"engrossed but little of 
his time, He resigned himself to indolence,took no exercise,rose about two, 
end then received the visits of his friends, Authors,long since forgotten, 
waited on him as their oracle...,He listened to the complaints,the schemes( 331), 
and the hopes and fears of a crowd of inferior writers,'who,' he said in the 
words of Roger Ascham,'lived,men know not how,and died obscure,men marked not 
when,' He believed,he could give a better histroty of Grub-street than any 
man living, His house was filled with a succession of visitors till 4 or 5 
in the evening, During the whole time he »resided at his tea-table." So 
things were to continue for another 5 years, However effectively he could rid 
$idicule those who felt "oppressed by their own reputation," that was the way 
he felt now(332), In the Idler,he tried to catch the easy,conversational 

tone of Addison and Steele, In contrast to the Rambler,the diction is simple 
end the sentences are short(225): "The great differences that disturb the 
peace of mankind are not about ends,but means....Pain is less subject than 
Pleasure to caprices of expression,...Man has from nature a mode of utterance 
peculiar to pain,but he has sonspecuiiar to pleasure,becaue he never has 
pleasure but in such degrees as /the ordinarg use of language may equa! or 
surpass"( 336), It has been estimated that an English or American edition 


has appeared almost every year since Basselas was first published( 337). 
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Voltaire,in his praise of Rasselas,regarded its philosophy as warm and gim- 
&ble(Qeuv, comp,,1880,XL,290). It is a satire mgngué,a satire blunted by com- 
passiom and tha turned into something else, Cgndide(published at Geneva in 
January 1759) was not issued in England until May,about a momth later than 
Rasselas, The books are similar enough in general plan so that Johnson him- 
self said Xhat,i1f more time had elapsed between them,"it would have been vain 
to deny that the scheme of that which came latest was taken from the other(339) 


At last an M.A, ho enjoyed wearing his new academic gown, William Scott said 
that when Johnson visited Oxford he prided himself on being veryteademic in 
all points; and he wore his gown almost estentatiously"s and,when the new 
Chancellor of the University was imstalled,took part in the grand procession 
of the Masters and "clapped his hands till they were sore" at (fin diWipatay 
Speech at the end of the ceremony, During these exuberant weeks he SO went 
swimming for the first time in many years( 345). Bennet Langton was engaged 
for breakfast with some ladies---"a set of wretched un-ideg'd giris"( 346). 

"I hope,To put my rooms in order, Disorder I have found ene great cause of 
Idleness," John Douglas,later Bishop of Salisbury,invited him to meet the( 348) 
celebrated Jesuit Father Roger Boscavitch,who had just been made an F,R.S. 
Boscavich could not speak English,and so the conversation at first was in 
French, However fluently Johnson could read or even write French,his know- 
ledge of it---since he was self-taught-— was naturally visual rather than 
aural, He found it difficult to follow the pronunciation, Hence the convers- 
ation continued in Latin,which,after a short delay,he was speaking "with as 
much facility as if it was his native tongue." At Inner Temple Lane,he lived 
in what Murphy,who saw much of him,called the “poverty,idleness,and the pride 
of literature, William Fitzherbert stopped by to pay "a morning visit to 
Johnson,intending from his chambers to send a letter into the city; but, te 

his great surprize,he found an author by profession without pen,ink,or paper," 
A day rarely passed that he did not givebeggars on the street more than the 
equivalent of what he would need fo ng materials(349). The supper on 
May 31,1761 was the first occasion /Goldsmith Whey felt able to invite friends, 
Percy,stopping to pick up Johnson,was struck the "studied" neatness of 
his dress---"a new suit of clothes,a new wig nicely powdered"---and asked the 
reason, Johnson replied that he had heard that "Goldsmith,who is a very great 
sloven,justifies his disregard,..by quoting my practice,and I am desirous this 
night to show him a better example"(349). Charles Churchill,resenting John- 
son's lack of enthusiasm for his verse,snatchted the occasion of "the impos- 
ture in Gock-1sne" to attack him under the name of "Pomposo" as a hideous, 
unwieldy creature: "Not quite a Beast,nor quite a Man," Johnson paid no att- 
ention t this, But the following line in The Ghost omllápnon the long-delayed 
edition of Shakespeare certainly stung him: "He for subscribers baits his 
hook/And takes their eash---but where's the Book?"(353). On behalf of the 

Cr w,the Earl of Bute,then Prime Minister,wished to present Johnson with an 
anual pension of £200, The man directly responsible for getting Bute to 

award thdpension was his intimate friend Alexander Wedderburn,later Lord Lough 
-boro ugh,’ Wedderburn asked Murphy to sound out Johnson, The definitbon of 
"pension" in tho Dictionary was widely known and quoted: "An allowance made 

to anyone without an equivalent, In England it is generally understood to m&ean 
pay given to a state hireling for treason to his country," Wedderburn added, 
half in jest,that "having heard much of his independent spirit,and of the 
üownfa'l of @sborne the bookseller,he did not know but his benevolence might b 
be rewarded with a folio on his head." Bute's pensions,especially those given 
to Scottish friends and depmdmts,were being criticized as both self-serving 
and undesrved, Now,at smal’? cost,the government could begin to improve its 
image and appear a s more of a disinterested patron of literature end the 
arts. For a man of indisputable integrity to accept a pension from this 
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particular government,wren his own insulting defhition of "pensian" had become 
a byword,would be the surest sign of tho purity of the governrent's motives 
and its(354) freedom from prejudice, Johnson deserved a pension as no one else 
in Ingland did,and it would marx a turning point in his life(as indeed it 
proved to o). Murphy disclosed the news with what he considered "slow and 
studied approaches," After a long pause,Johnson asked first "if it was serious 
-ly intended," end then "fell into a profound meditation," After a while he 
mentioned his own definition of a "pensioner," to which Murphy replied that 
"he,at least,did not come within that definition," Reynolds's income was now 
£6000 a year, He was by now completely at home in the sophisticated world of 
London, Jo*nson told him of the offer,and would give give him time to think 

it over, Reynolds seid he did not need timo,and that the matter was clear to 
him: tho reward was for "literary merit," and the definition(which Johnson was 
to leave unchanged in future definitions of the Dictionary was simply "not 
applicable  him"( 355), Bute replied: "It is not given you for any thing you 
are to do,but for what you have dne"(356), Reynolds' sister Mrs Palmer asked 
Johnson whether he would like pancakes for dinner, "Yes,Madam,but I never get 
enough of them," She made an especially large number and he ate 13 of them( 357) 
They stayed for three weeks at the home of Reynolds's former schoolmate Dr 
John Mudge, His father Zachariah Mudge,one of the most celebrated preachers 

in the west of England,was leamed,high-minded,charitable end wmaffected and 
came close to Johnson's ideal of what a clergyman should be. His wife was not 
only practical but overthrifty. She was disturbed at the amount of tea Johnson 
would drink when he visited them, But to please her sor and husband,she would 
pour it ‘out for him, thoush,once,after he had finished 17 cups and again pres- 
ented his cup,she could not refrain from saying,"What? another,Dr Johnson?" 

to which he replied,"Madam,you are rude," But he was also drinking more than 
tea,at least on one occasion, One night after supper,he drank three bottles of 
wine and then found "he was unable to articulate a hard word which occurred 
inin tho course of his conversation," He tried it three times and failed, Then 
he finally succeeded,stood up,and said it w^s obviouslM" time to go to bed"€358) 
Before a country house,where he was entertained,was a spacious lawn, When some 
one remarked that the lawn was ideal for racing,a young lady who was present 
boasted that she could outrun anyone there, At this,Johnson rose and said,"Mad 
-am,you cannot outrun meg" : "The lady at first had the advantage; but Dr 
Johnson happening to Bas slippers on much too Bmatt for his feet,kick'd them 
off int the air,and ran...leaving the lady far behind him,and,..retumed, 
leading her by the hand,with looks of high exultation and delight"(359). Bos- 
well has proved to be a far more complicated person then was ever imagined, 

We should remind ourselves(it is often forgotten) how extremely young he was 
when he met Jghnson---he was only 22; Johnson was 53---just as we should remind, 
ourselves that he had many interests,and spent most of his adult life as an 
able and busy lawyer in Edinburgh,visiting London only on vacations, In some 
wayS,he was even younger thai 22 at this time,and was generally to remain 
younger then his years, The identity for which the young Boswell was search- 
ing---and continued to search---was one that could define itself against the 
example of his father,Lord Auchinleck,who was firm and moralistic,a Whig and a 
Presbyterian,and who proudly spoke broad Scots, In reaction,the son(360) was 
romantically imaginative,sexually promiscuous,impulsively idealistic and open- 
natured,pliable,and with an impressionable genius for mimicry(361). Thomas 
Sheridan,while improving Boswell's accent in Edinburgh,had mentioned Johnson's 
brilliant talk, Now he was not speaking to Johnson, He himself had been given 
a pension(£200) in recognition of his plan for a Pronouncing Dictionary,and 
Johnson,always ready to take a dig at the "performing" arts of acting and 
elocution,had let himself remark, though largely in jest(362),"What! have they 
given him a pension? Then it is time for me to give up mine," James Macpherson, 
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the author of the "Ossian" poems,had repeated this to Sheridan without telling 
him that Johnson added,"However,I am glad that Mr sheridan has a pension,for 
he is a very good man, "Sherry," who had helped Johnson get his own pension, 
was naturally hurt, On May 16,by sheer chance,Boswell was drinking with Tom 
Davies in the back parlour, Seeing Johnson through the glass door,Davies ann- 
ounced his approach "in the manner of an acter in the part of Horatio,when he 
addresses Hamlet on the appearance of his father's ghost, *Look,my Lord,it 
comes'"(365), Many readers assume that Boswell was constantly in Johnson's 
presence, But during the 21 years he knew Johnson, thelto tal number of days he 
spent in Johnson's company amount io 325,plus another 101 during their trip to 
Scotland and the Hebrides in 1773(P.A, We Collins,Notes and Queries,April 1956, 
163-6) (364), The picture of Johnson in this classic wrk is inevitably,given 
the circums tances,somewhat specialized, Most important,it is a picture of 
Johnson in his later years, The first half of Johnson's life occupies little 
more than a tenth of the work, Less than a quarter takes him up to 53,when his 
life was more than two-thirds over; and a full half of the book is devo 
Johnson's last eight years,from 67 t 75, There are also personal sides 

after 53 of which Boswell could never know,but of which others---above 1,Mrs 
Thrale---knew or suspected a great deal,though they did not always care to 
proclaim their knowledge, MOreover,it is a very masculine world in which Bos- 
well presents him---t^e world of The Club and tndtavorns. In addition,he saw 
Johnson through the spectacles of his om romantit Toryism,with the result that 
Johnson has been---and perhaps will unfortunately always be---viewed as an 
"arch-conservative," Even his minor dramatic touches have proved permanent; for 
example,his exaggerated insertion of "Sir" before so many of Johnson's remarks, 
as if to give them a kind of thunderous and formal authority; or his decision 
to change his references to him from "Mr Johnson" to "Dr Johnson," with the 
result that Johnson alone,of all great writers who have ever received a doctor's 
degree,is forever ‘now to most people as "Dr Johnson," Ironically Johnson him- 


self---according to Hawkins---rather disliked being called Dr Johnson, At least 


as even swell himself admitted,he hardly ever assumed in in formal notes or 7 


eards---"but called himself Mr Johnson"(365). Time and again,when he was with 
others,he could climb out of the prison house of self that he so loathed,and 
emerged with an exuberance and a childlike love of fun,for which,said Mrs 
Thrale,she never saw an equal.. Johnson and the Langtons walked to the top of 

a very steep hill,snd Johnson,delighted by its steepness,said he wm ted to "take 
a roll dow," They tried to stop him, But he said he "had not had a wll for a 
long time," and-aking out of his pockets the keys,2 pencil,a purse,and other 
objects,lay down parallel at the edge of the hill,and rolled down its full 
length," turning himself over and over till he came to the bottom"( 367). 


By 1764 end for at least another three years,he was constantly on the verge of 
a breakdown,and only by the most heroic effort,exerted day after day,could he 
pull himself togother(272), The massive attitude of distrust toward life,in 
short,the whole problem of evil,was. to create his greatest difficulty in his 
religious struggles,preventing that "resignation" and "reposal of myself upon 
GOD" that he feared himself unable to rive, This oxploi?s the surprising anger 
(no milder word will do) that he can sudienly show to anyone who dmies---or 
may not eve fully admit---the radical unhappiness of human life, It can be 
almost brutal in its heady suddenness(374), He fesented the fact that "the 
only thinking boing of this globe is doomed to think merely to be wretched,and 
to pass his time from youth to age in fearing or suffering calamitites," Be- 
cause of his taboo against bringing it as a charge to tho door of orthodox, 
revealed religion, this resentment usually appears as an eloquent inner protest 
pressing upward agains the surface,yet stil? firmly contained,as in The Vanity 
Human Wishes. But the bitterness becomes frank and open in his famous review 
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Nature and 


Soame Jenyns's Free In into thelori of Evil(1757). The book was ad- 
mittedly a foolish one, But it is hard to believe Johnson would have bother 
-ed to focus on it such an array of artillery had not its glib optimism--- 
the oldbrgumen t that evil is an inevitable part of the nicture,that it 
helps good to shine out by contrast,that the suffering of the individual 
helps out the larger good---been expressed within the frame of deistic or 
"natural" religion rather than of Hebrew-Christian teaching, The luckless 
Jenyns,hoping for philosophic "detachment," imagines "superior beings" who 
could regard us as we do the lower animals, Johnson,pushing the argument in 
-to the open,said that Jenyns might have carried the argument further: "He 
might have shewn that theso hunters whose game is man havo many sports amal 
-ogous to our own, KS we drow whelps and kittens,they amuse themselves now 
and then with sinking a ship,and stand around the fields of Blenheim or the 
walls of Prague,as we encircle a cock-pit, As we shoot a bird flying, they 
take a man in tho midst of his business or pleasure,snd knock him down with 
apoplexy, Soem of them,perhaps,are virtuosi,and delight in theoperations of 
an asthma,as a human philosopher in the effects of the air pump, To swell 
a man with & tympany is as good sport as to blow a frog..."(375). Mrs Thrale 
once asked him in desperation: "Will anybody's mind bear this eternal micro 
-scope that you place under your own so?" Murphy: "His spirits,not employed 
abroad,turned with inward hostility against himself," In Idler,No, 31,he 
had written a little sketch of "Sober"---largely a self-portrait---whose 
"chief pleasure is conversation," which frees him "for the time from his 
own reproaches": "But there is one time at night when he must go home,that 
his friends may sleep, Yhese are th ments of which poor Sober trembles at 
the thought...(377). At the sale 1n'1825 of Mrs Thrale's library and other 
belongings after her death,an item listed in the catalogue was a padlock, 
with a note(384) attached in her handwriting: "Johnson's padlock,committed 
io my care in the year 1768," There is also a cryptic footnote in her 
journal for 1779: " the Fetters & Padlocks will tell POsterity the Truth," 
Th sane,in this period,were still frequently kept in chains, Plainly the 
fear of insanity had mowmted to such a degree that he finally,in exhausted 
despair, bought the fetters and padlocks lest the enemy that seemed to be 
winning against him pass beyond control, Mrs T rale wrote in 1779: "Johnson 
trusted me about the Year 1767 or 1768,..with a Secret far dearer to him thn 
than his Life; such however is his nobleness,& such his partiality, that I 
sincerely believe has has never since the Day regretted his Confidence,... 
Well does he contradict the Maxim of Rochhefoucault, that no Man is a Hero 
to his Valet de Chambre,---Johnson is more a Hero to me than any one---& I 
have been more to him for Intimacy,than ever was any Man's Walet de Chambre,” 
With touching historical naiveté our minds leap to sem(385). The assumption 
is that Johnson had a deeply masochistic nature,which was seeking erotic 
expression,and that he developed an arrangement with Mrs Thrale whereby she 
would chain and perhaps flog him(386). 


In July 1765,he received the degree of LL.D.from Trinity College, Dublin, 
During the final months of preparing his edition of Shakespeare he had the 
voluntary help of an aggressive and personally mattractive young scholar 
named George Steevens, Steevens was not wroking for money; he received a 
comfortable me from his father,a director in the East India Company. 
But se ther (Ris na) help pure altruism, He was eager to rise in liéerary 
circles, He had a jealous and acrimonious nature,was quick to quarrel and 
capable of malice, But he genuinely admired Johnson, He set to work and, 
to his eredit,did not boast of it, Whatever others thought of Steevens, 
Johnson stood up for hin daah as he always stood up for Hawkins(394), The 
edition appeared in 1765, e greatly improved edition "by Samuel Johnson 
and George Steevens" in 10 vols(17733 revised,1778),gave Johnson's earlier 
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work a new lease of life while at the same time established Steevens's re- 
putation, It was also designed to transcemé Johnson's in proceeding further 
toward a sound text, An open coalition between the two editors was arranged, 
as Steevens had hoped for all along. Johnson brought to the work an assem- 
blage of almost every qualification we should ideally like to have brought 
to this kind of work with the single exception of patience, To begin with, 
there was his knowledge of books in every field of learning from the Renai 
-ssance to his own day, More specifically there was the reading that had 
gone into those 240,000 quotations for the Dictionary,less than half of 
which had been used, To this we should add his extraordinary sense of Gest 
-alt and syntax in a language so that he could quickly penetrate(395) to 
the heart of what a writer was saying,however incomplete or garbled the 
version, Operating in and through these qualities was his own extensive 
knowledge of human nature and life, No Shakespearean critic or editor has 
ever approached him in this respect, It enabled him time and again to avoid 
f the pitfalls that editors can dig for themselves as well as each other, Thef 
* total result---as Edmund Malone,the patron saint of all modem literary 
scholars, was to say 25 years later---is that Johnson's "vigorous and com- 
prehensive understanding threw more light on his authour than all his pre- 
decessors had done." There was onły one fault,or rather lack, No classic 
in the entire history of modem literature were the texts more inadequate 
and corrupt, In his Proposals Johnson had spoken of "a careful collation 
of the oldest copies," He might have made more progress than he did with 
the thomy problems of the text if people who possessed early copies had 
bem more willing to let him take them back to Inner Temple Lane, But they 
were by no means eager to let him do this,having heard how he had treated b 
books loaned him for the Dictionary. From Garrick's valuable collection 
alone,he could have acquired a good deal of help if he had been willing to 
stomach his pride, Garrick assured him he was welcome to use the collection 
at any time, He left the key to it with a servant,"with orders to have a 
fire and every(386) convenience for him," Johnson disregarded this offer, 
considering.it affected andpresumptuous on the part of & player to be so 
possessive about Shakespeare, Garrick,by seeking to make him come there to 
work,was expecting Johnson to "court" him, This Johnson would no do, If 
Garrick had really wanted to help,he would have bundled up and sent him 
"ihe plays of his own accord," When Edward Capell's edition appeared--- 
which was superior to his own in this one respect---Johnson was asked what 
he thought of Capell's abilities, "Just sufficient to enable him to select 
the black hairs from the white ones,for the use of the periwig-makers, 
Were he 2nd I to count the grains in a bushel of wheat for a wager,he 
would certainly prove the vinner," Lacking all the equipment of the moderm 
Elizabethan specialist,Johnson,as Walter Raleigh said,is able in one 
passage after another to "go straight to Shakespeare's meaning,while the 
philological and mtiquarian commentators kill one mother in the dark," 
Tatbsing tov theaksbdt ty wha thenagRas ckghhadticdstic practised—9chotar—*seerm- 
Tn using the variorum editions,Raleigh pointed out,the practised scholar 
"soon fals into the habit,when he meets with an o^scure passage,of consult 
-ing Johnson's note before the others"(397), In All's Well}(V,iii,21), 
everything speeds up and much ingenuity could be devoted to excusing or 
explaining this, But Johnson writes with cormon sense,"Shakespeare is now 
hastening to the end of the play...and contracts his dialogue and prec- 
ipitates his action..." On some lines from the speech of the Duke in 
Measure for Megsure(III,1): "Thou has nor youth,nor age;/But as it were an 
after-dinner's sleep,/Dreaming on, both," Johnson wrote: "This is exquisite 


-ly imagined, When we are young we wo ourselves in forming schemes for 
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succeeding time,and miss the gratifications that are before us; when we are 
old we amuse the languor of age with the recollection eof youthful pleaures or 
performances; so that our life,of which no part is filled with the business 
of the present time,resembles our dreams after dinner,when the events of the 
morning are mingled with the designs of the evening"(398), Adam Smith,even 
though he dignot much like Johnson,described the Preface as “the most manly 
piece of criticism that was ever published in any countryf The Preface, simply 
as prose,is wmexcelled by anything else Johnson wrote except for parts of the 
Lives of the Poets, One of the distinctive @ualities of his mature style is 
its active balance, It moves back and forth dialectically,using every form of 
balance and antithesis,stabilizing one step before moving to thenext one. An 
interesting by-product is a form of sentence that is now beginning to be more 
common with him, In it we see the centrifugal reaching out for further explan- 
ation or nuance gradually expanding within the body of the sentence itself, 
and then,at each step within the sen tence,pulled back and incorporated before 
still further qualification is begun, The procedure is one of progressive 
assimilation---of expansion,return,further expansion,and return(2399), The 
natural desire is to quote, Ye' the though of excerpting a few sentences remind, 
one of Johnson's own pemark---that anyone who tries to illustrate Shakespeare 
with selected quotations "will succeed like the pedant in Hierocles, who, wham 


; he offered his house to sale,carried a brick in his pocket as a specimen"( 401). 


The essential function of poetry is to "instruct by pleasing": that is, to 


| heighten awareness and deepen or extend the experience of life,through the 
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magical power of language at its greatest.. Typicslly,as he rescues and revit- 
alizes classical values,he sweeps aside three major regulations of "neoclassic" 
theory that had acquired a stranglehold on the theory of the drama for 150 
years, One the "rules of decorum" had to do with the portrayal o^ character, 
In a drama you should try to emphasize thegeneral "type" of person---to give 
it "universality"---and cling to that,disregarding personal idiosyncrasies, 
This, theoretically,was a good idea, But like every other gener»l idea,it was 
capable cf being interpreted with routine simple-mindedness, Hence critics 
and writers by the score assumed that if you were portraying a miser,you 
Should concentrate heavily or his miserliness; or if a king,whát was approp- 
riate to him gs a king(403). "Dennis and Rhymer think his Romans not suffic- 
iently Roman; and Voltaire censures his kings as not completely royal....But 
Shakespeare always makes nature predominate over accident,...He knew that Rome, 
like every other city,had men of all dispositions; and wanting a buffoon,he wen: 
into the senate-house for that which the senate-house would certainly havs 
afforded him, Ho was inclined to shew an usurper and a murderer not only 

odious but despicables he therefore added drinkenness to his other qualities, 
knowing that kings love wine like other mm,and that wine exerts its natural 
power upon kings, These are the petty cavils of petty minds..." So with the 
"neoclassic" rule against mingling tragic ma comicblements in the same play. 
The compartmmtalized formalism of this wy of thinkirs,says Johnson,has 

proved to bo so seductive that it still continues to be repented by critics who 
in their ow Wdaily experience"(if they would only consult it) know it to be 
"false," The tragic and comic in our reactions to every aspect of life are 
constantly intermeshing, In life as it really is,"the reveller is hosting to 
his wine,»nd the mourner burying his friend," So with the "unities of time 

and place"( 404). The "unity of place" argues that if you start a play at Alex- 
endria,and then shift to Rome,this strains human credibility. Through a quick 
common-sense analysis of "poetic illusion," Johnson points out that,if we 7 
are able,while sitting in a seat at DruryfLane, to imagine ourselves at 
Alexandria, the imaginative feat of transferring ourselves to Rome is minor, 
Occasionally others with smaller voice had sais similar things, But no one 
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was paying attention to them. Wnat Johnson did was something thut,as T. S. 
Eliot said,"only Johnson could do." And he did it so effectively that 60 
years later Stendhal,in his Racine et Shakespeare(1822), took over and in- 
corpordged what Johnson wrote into what Stendhal considered a "romantic man- 
ifesto." As in his moral writing,the drama of his literary criticism lies in 
the power with wnich he moves at once to that rarest of all things for fright 
~ed and confused hunan nature---the obvious, While he matcnes any other critic 
in tecnnical expertise and strength of close analysis,he(405) is unequaled in 
his grasp of the psychological temptations of criticism---through dispute and 
the desire to take issue---to concentrate on a part rather than the whole or in 
any otner way to erect barricades between mankind and "literature," Back in 
his "Reflections on tne Present State of Literature(1756) he had said that 
"wnatever may be the cause of happiness,may be likewise made the cause of 
misery," and that "tnere is no gift of nature,or effect of art,nowever beneficia! 
to mankind," tnat caunot be perverted into results tnat are trivial,burdensome, 

. or mischievous, "Intellectual lignt" may certainly "enable us to see what we 

à do not iike;jbut who would wish to escape by condeming himeself to perpetual 

F darkness?"(406) 


William Gerard uamilton,known and remembered as "Single- Speech" Hamilton,had 
begun his career in Parliament back in 1755 with a tnree-hour speech widely 
aumired; and after that one great speech,intimidated by the burden of having to 
live up to its reputation,he rarely---anü then only briefly---spoke again. 

This remarkabél)speech had been written for him by Johnson( 408). Bys Thrale 

was very snort and birdlike,with a sharp nose,a wide mouth,and large hands, 
But,if not a beauty,she was vivacious,charming,and warm-hearted. She was to 
bear her husband 12 children,8 of whom died in infancg or childhood(413). 

The Thrales had been married a little more than a year when they first met 
Johnson. As a girl,Hester had often heard of Johnson from nis father's friend 
Willia:. Hogarth. The tall,stately Thrale nimself had the mé Yit of keeping 
quiet when he had not.ing to say. Johnson: "His conversation does not show the 
minute hand; but he strikes the hour very correctly"(414). At their country 
house,Streatham Park or Place,Johnson,for the first time in his life was 
surrounded not for a few days but for months witn every convenience aud atten- 
tion, He was given the best of food. His hours were his own if they wanted them 
to be. There were servants available to attend to every want(though he was care- 
ful never to abuse this). A coach was at his service whenever he wished. More 
important was the attention given him by Mrs Thrale. She felt complimented in 
having,in ner own household,a genuine lion. Tne rewards made tne effort worth- 
while, Moreover,he was plainly so helpless that,besides the respect she gave 
him,sne also began to baby him,tnoush he was 31 years older than sne, One of 
tne first results was tne almost childlike competition he fell into for her 
attention,with a woman closer to his age,Mrs Salusbury,Hester Thrale's mother, 
Tney quicxl; began to view each otner witn annoyance. It is not too much to 

say tnat tne Thrales adopted uim,onà within a year he was to think of tueir 
town and country houses---the italics wre his own---"my home." There was some- 
thing almost filial iu tne grateful devotion he showed to Henry Thrale, He 
would accept any correction of his anners from Thrale as he would from no other 
person, Thrale even got nim to improve his appearance,persuaded him to change 
his shirt more frequently,arranged to have his clothes kept clean, He also got 
him a special wig to wear for dinner(416). The picture of Johnson engraved on our 
minds tends to be that of Boswell or of writers like Macaulay who extrapolate 
from him, Though Boswell gradually learned about Johnson's life with the 
Tharels,he saw little of it at first hand; and his sense of rivalry---as ary 
Hyde shows in her The Impo.sible Friendship(1972)---1ed him to minimize John- 
son's life with the Thrales as much as he feld he could(417). He helped prepare 
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a taree-year crewfBe oí lectures given by tne new Vinerian Professor of Law at 
Oxford,Robert Chanbers,who had just succeeded tne celebrated Baackstone.At 
Johnson's request(and needless to say at tne frantic desire of Chambers) nis 
help was kept secret. Boswell never learned avout it. It is only in our own 
generation that E. L. McAdam,following clues in Mrs Thrale's' diary,unraveled 
the secret(Dr Johnson and the Engiish Law,1951,pp.62-122)(418). He walked fre- 
quently over to Buckingham House to use tne splendid library there,probably in 
order tu consult books on law. Tne young librarian,Frederick Barnard,who did eve 
-rytning he could to contribute to Johnson' ease and convenience there,told the 
King of tnese visits. Tne King wanted to meet Johnson. On Johnson's next visit, 
Barnard stole around to tne King's apartment and told nim Johnson was now read- 
ing in tne library by tne fire. Barnard then picked up tne candle,led the King 
through some rooms and a private door into the library,and presented Johnson, to 
him. Throughout tne interview,Johnson stood with dignity ánd talked in a co 
eous but firm and sonorous voice ratner tnan in tne subdued,deferential tone 
customary among tnose presented to the sovereign, The King asked him avout the 
libraries at Oxford and Cambridge,about various scholars,and about a strange 
but ingenious quack doctor,John Hill,who nad attained some notoriety. Johnson 
Started to describe the sort of tning Hill did,but suddenly considered he would 
be "depreciating this man in the estimation of his Sovereign,and tnought it was 
time for me to say something more favorable." The conversation then turned to 
the comparative merit of literary journals, The King at one point asked him if h 
he was writing anything,Johnson replied that he "had pretty well told the world 
what he(421) knew," and he thought "he had already done his part as a writer." 
"I should have thought so too," said tne King,"if you had not written so well." 
Asked by a friend later whether he had replied to that compliment,Johnson answer 
-ed he had not: "It was not for me to bandy compliments with my Sovereign." Nealr 
the end of the interview,the King "expressed a desire to have the literary bio- 
graphy oi this country ably executed,and proposed to Dr dohnson to undertake it." 
Johnson indicated his willingness to comply with tnis,and in the Lives of the 
Poets was to come closer than anyone else to doing so(422). 


He was greatly pleased when William Gerard Hamilton called out one day on the 
Brighton Downs,"Why Johnson rides as well,for aught I see,as the most illiver- 
ate fellow in Engàand"(427). And once,when Thrale leapt over a stool to s:ow he 
was not tired after a chase of 50 miles,Johnson immediately jumped over it to sh 
Show he too was not tired "but in a way so sirange and so unwieldy, that our 
terror lest he should break his bones, took from us even tne power of laughing," 
(428). Now .he Thrales ound tyewselves beginning to entertain some of the mos 
gifted men in the London voli terature and tne arts. Nor did it bother Mrs 
Thrale tnat the company tended'at the start to be wholly masculine. The Vict- 
orian obsession with "pairing ofí"men and women and anxiously trying to make 

tne number of them match,as if to maintain a formal "truce" between the sexes 
was still in the future. A single man or a group of two or three thought nothin 
ofdining, taking tea,or even breukfasting with a group of several women; and 

vice versa, But we get a distorted picture of Johnson's life i: tne two Thrale 
homes ii we think of him as living there in a perpetual salon. Tnere was also 
an active family life going on all tnis time, Durin, a period of 9 years,Mrs 
Thrale was bearing a cnild almost every year(432). The Thrale children were de- 
voted to him,and viewed him as a combination of friend and a sort of toy elephant, 
Every year Queeney's birthday(Sept.17) and his (Sept.18) were celebrated togeth- 
er in one big party. Though he still had immense human recources despite his 
age,there was also some conscious effort on nis part. For he was now 60, The 
thougnt haunting nim now was tuat expressed in a line of Robert Frost's,"wnat 

to make of a diminished thing." "Delicacy"(434),Mrs Thrale quotes him as fond of- 
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S&jing,"does not surely consist in impossibility to be pleased." And before 
long,even "cards,dress,and dancing found their advocate in Dr Johnson." The 
Thrale family was not a completely happy 6maja@f course. But it was now,in a 
way,his family. Yet he on the whole trod softly,at least for him, He never com- 
pletely forgot tnat he was their guest. He had a special oven constructed in the 
kitchen garden for his chemical experiments. The children and srvants would flock 

. around aim as he performed these experiments, The flames could become quite fierce 
And with the delighted Johnson,absorbed in the work and not seeing very well, 
there was constant danger of explosions, Finally,Mrs Thrale(435) decided to put 
a stop to any more experiments, Once tne family asked him to read the passage 
about tne life of tne scholar,in The Vanity of Human Wishes,and he "burst into a 
passion of tears" as he tried to do so. He could be specially open in his affectio 
for Mrs Thrale. "How many Times has this great,this formidable Doctor Johnson 
kissed my hand,ay & my foot upon his knees." Of course,he was "in love" with her. 
And of course a strong element in tnis was what Miss Anna Seward called "cup- 
board love." But it was "cupboard love" in the sense of home,which he throughout 
most of his life,lacked and hungered for(436). In June tne Thrales received a 
shock, They suddenly found themaelves confronted with the prospect of complete 
financial ruin, Thrale seemed completely stunned and sank into torpid apathy. 
Though Mrs Thrale was 6 months preg@inht,she threw herself,with Johnson's help,into 
the task of saving the brewery. Thrale was never tne same man he had been( 437). 

To add to their trials,the Tnrales suddenly found themselves(from March to June 
1773) the object oif a newspaper scandal. Thrale occasionaly kept mistresses. The 
Westminster Magazine dus up details of his amours, Thrale at this sank further 
into morose silence,while his wife,already worn by their financial problems,was 
badly shaken, Anotner newspaper decided to see what it could do with his home 
life,and in early April published a short account of an "eminent Brewer" who was 

"very healous of a certain Authour in Folio,and perceived a strong resemblance 
to him in his eldest son"(438). He found Streatham a very different place. No 
company was being invited. Mrs Thrale could hardly sit and pour tea for him. Inevi 
-tably he felt like an intruder,and his conscience told him he was really an 
intruder. With a defensivenej$ nott far from sulking,he ostentatiously retreated 
to his room,and then found that nis self-conscious retreat was hardly noticed, 

He felt guilty in imposing on her at such & time,and needed reassurance that he 
was not doing so. Finally he sent her a letter,which he wrote in *rench, partly 

to prevent the servants from reading it but partly---for what he had to say was 
embarrassing-—to give himself "distance." "Madame tre honorée/Puisque, pendant 
que je me trouve chez vous,il faut passer,tous les jours,plusieures heures dans 
une solitude profonde,dites moi,Si vous voulex que je vogue a plein abandon,ou 
que je me contienne dans des bornes prescrites....Mais,si ce n'est trop d'esp- 
erer que je puisse etre digne,comme auparavant,des soins et de la protection d'une 
ame si aimable par sa douceur,et silvenerable par son elevation,accordez moi,par 
un petit ecrit,la connoissance de ce que m'est interdit...ll n'y a pour vous 

rien de difficile; vous pourrez inventer une regime pratiquable sans bruit,e 
efficace sans peril....Je souhaite,ma patronne...que vous me tiennez dans 
l'escalvage que vous scavez si bien rendre heureuse,.." It is an extraordinary 
document-—self-defensive,ironic,coy(439) disguising complaint under the appear 
-ance of excessive courtesy and self-abasement,and filled with signals asking for 
reassurance that he was not in the way(440). He wrote down(Dec. 12,1772) a very 
private poem,for which he instinctively fell back on Latin to give himself formal 
diatance: "Gnothi seauton(Post Lexieon Anglicanum Auctem et Emendatum)"-—-!Know 
Thyself(After the Revison and Correction of the English Dictionary," The first 
part turns to one of his Renaissance models(447),the great scholar Joseph Scali- 
&er,who among otner works compiled an Arabic dictionary. "Bored with the slender 
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achievement" of this kind of work,Scaliger(writes Johnson in this poem) precrib- 
ed the writing of dictionaries as a task "for conde.ned criminals." Scaliger was 
"fit for greater works"(448). Mrs Thrale- remarked on Johnson's "fixed incredulity 
of everything he heard," and said that it "amounted almost to disease," Naturally 
he drew a line when he came to revealed religion. But it was not easy to supress 
completely a habit so thoroughly ingrained,and on one occasion,as Boswell noted, 
he came "near Hume's arguaent against miracles"(450). To William Acams: "I am 
afraid I may be one of tnose who shall be damned...sent to Hell and punisned 
everlastingly." The truth is that for Johnson there was a far worse alternative 
to damnation, It could be expressed by a remark John Wesley once made in a letter 
to his brother Charles(1766): "If I have any fear,it is not(451) of falling, but 
of falling into nothing." Or as Johnson himself said to Anna Seward: "Now mere 
existence is so much better than nothing,that one would rahter exist even in 
pain"(452). He was imaptient at "publick worship" and tended to rely on private 
de votion,particularly prayer. On the other hand his battle to resist the tempt- 
ations of excessive self-reliance was unceasing(453). Once he admitted to Boswell 
that he "went more frequently to church when there were prayers only than wnen 
there was also a sermon.""He confessed to George Steevens: "I am convinced I 
ought to be present at divine service more frequently than I am; but the provoc- 
ations given by ignorant and affected preache rs too often disturb the mental c 
calm which otherwise would succeed to prayer....Take notice,however---though I maxe 
this confession respecting myself,I do not mean to recomm e fastidiousness 
that led me to exchange congregational for solitary IL He exempl- 
ifies concretely and dramatically tne Augustinian tradition of individualism 

and "interiority"-—-in interiore homine habita veritas-—-and yet,far from wel- 
coming it or turning to it with conscious choice,distrusted and in many ways 
tried to resist it. If the Augustinian emphasis on personal responsibility is 
carried far enough,public worship can begin to seem a distraction or at least a 
dilution, The burden is rather on indvidual prayer. Yet "prayer" was by definit 
-ion the most vulnerable to "tne treachery of the human heart," as he had long 
ago said in that ominous line in The Vanity of the Human Wishes---"The secret 
ambush of a specious pray'r"(455). To avoid the "ambush",personal "wish" is 

to be scrupulously kept out of prayers(456), 


When the pension was finally awarded him Johnson said,"Had this happened twenty 
years ago,I should have gone to Constantinople to(461) to learn Arabick." A rec 
-urring daydream was to visit someday the Great Wall of China,and one of his 
cherished possessions was a stone from the Wall. Boswell realized not only that 
Johnson was inearnest about the trip to the Hebrides but also that the trip 
would provide a valuable opportunity for himself. He was by now planning a biog 
“raphy of Johnson.’ Compared with other people,especially the Thrales,he was not 
seeing much of Johnson, If they did take the trip,he would ha e at least three 
months in Johnson's company(462). If only because of Johnson's age,the trip 
should not be postponed much longer(463) . He arrived in Edinburgh at Boyd's 
Inn, William Scott said that while tney were waiting for Boswell,Johnson(462) 
experienced a bad introduction to "Scottish cleanliness." He had ordered lemon- 
ade,and then asked for more sugar for it. The waiter,whose fingers were greasy, 
lifted up a lump and dropped it in tne glass. At tnis,Johnson indignantly tossed 
the lemonade out of the window and Scott was afraid he was about to knock the 
waiter down. As they walked to Boswell's house,the "evening effluvia of Edin- 
burgh" was very strong. Mrs Boswell became annoyed at his irregular hours and 
suchuhabits as turning the candles upside down so tnat they would burn more 
brightly wnen he read, She did not approve of tne trip they were making,and sai 
a little heatedly to her husband,"I have seen many a bear led by a man,but I 
never before saw a man led by a bear." From istaken notion that they might be 
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notion that tuey might be meeting robvers,@Johnson had brought witn him a pair of 
pistols and a supply of gunpowder and bullets, Boswell persuaded him to leave 
tnese in a drawer at his home,where Johnson also deposited a "full and curious 
Diary" that he later destroyed(Boswell wished his wife's curiosity "had been 
strong enough to have it all transcribed...the theft,being pro bono publico, 

might have been forziven," but she did not bother to look at 1t) (464). Lord Mon- 
boddo was an ardent primitivist. Johnson had with him & short but friendly dispute 
whether a savage or a London shopkeeper had the better existence—-Monboddo taking 
the side of the savage and Johnson tne shopkeeper, though,as he said later,he 
would probably have argued for the savage "had anybody else taken the side of the 
shopkeeper." Within a few weeks Johnson referred affectionately to Monboddo as 
"Mony"(465). At the inn at Inverness,some people came to visit Johnson on the 
evening a solemn Scottish Sunday. During the conversation,said the Rev. Alexander 
Grant,Johnson was in "high spirits," and mentioned that Joseph Banks had discover- 
éd in Australia an "extraordinary ;nimal called tne kangaroo." In order to render 
his description more vivid,Johnson rose from nis chair and "volunteered an imitat- 
ion of the animal, Tne company stared...nothing could be more ludicrous tnan the 
appearance of a tall,heavy,grave-looking man,like Dr Johnson,standing up to mimic 
the shape and motions of a kangaroo. He stood erect,put gut his hands like feelers, 
&nd,gathering up the tails of his huge brown boat so as to resemble the pouch of 
ihe animal,made two or three vigorous bounds across the room," They rode south 
along Loch Ness,and at one place saw an old woman at the door of a hut. Johnson 
wanted to see the inside of the hut,which was very primitive---a fire of peat, 
with smoke going out of a hole in tne roof, They had brought with them two High- 
landers,who could help guide them and &à&o speak Erse-—-the only language many of 
the people here knew. Johnson,looking about the hut,asked where the old woman 
slept. When the guide translated this into Erse,she became very indignant. She 
thought this meant Johnson wanted to go to bed with her. So ludicrous a notion am 
-sed Johnson greatly(466). Their hosts at Armadale were the miserly Sir Alexander 
Macdonald and his strange wife,Elizabeth. Lady Macdonald fascinated Johnson, 
Tehough she occasionally "made a kind of jumping,"as if to express joy,she in 
general seemed half dead,."The difference between that woman when alive and when sh 
she shall be dead,is only tnis. When alive she calls for beer. „hen dead she'il cal| 
for beer no longer." In fact,she so inrigued Johnson that he added her to his re- 
pertoire of imitations,"leaning forward with a hand on each cheek and her mouth 
open"(467). As a result,the conversations were going as merrily as Boswell could 
ever have wished, Johnson on the advantages to an author to have his book attacked 
as well as praised: "Fame is a shuttlecock, If it be struck only at one end of the 
room,it will soon fall to the ground. To keep it up,it must be struck at both ends | 
His fondness,so unusual at the time,for fresh air("He sets opgen a window in the 
coldest day or night,and stands beforgit"). He began to talk in detail about the 
capacity to nold dirt in clotn made from animal fiber,such as wool,as compared 
with vegetable fiber,sucn as linen,and then said meditaively,"I have often tnought 
that if I kept & seraglio,the ladies should all wear linen gowns,or cotton; I 

mean stuffs made of vegetable(469) substance. I would have no silk; you cannot 
tell when it is clean. It will be ver, nasty before it is perceived to be so, Lin- 
en detects its own dirtiness." The company was naturally struck by tne phrase "I 
have often thought," and Mr Macqueen,picking it up,asked if Johnson would admit 
Boswell into tne seraglio. Startled back to reality,Johnson unkindly said(annoyed 
that Boswell had told everyone his birthday was approaching): "Yes,if he were 
properly prepared; and he'd make a very good eunuch,"(470), They set off for Coll, 
though the waves were high. Johnson became seasick,and Boswell,delighting to find 
himself "a stout seaman,while Mr Johnson was in a state of annihilation," devoured 
boiled mutton and salt herring,washed down by beer and punch. He then became seasiu4 
himself and,as a violent storm arose(471),prayed and vowed reform if he lived, 
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Meanwhile,despite tne tempest,Johnson had recovered and lay in his bunk,unconcern 
-ed and tranquil,witn one of Maclean's greyhounds at his back to keep him warm 
(472). In Glasgow Boswell induced him to visit the Dowager Countess of Eglinton, 
who had been celebrated as a beauty,a wit,and a patroness of poets,ana was now 
84. She had lost her son,the Earl Alexander,4 years before and said that since she 
had married before Jolihnson was born,"she might have been his mother,and that she 
now adopted him," and,as he left,she embraced him,saying,"My dear son,farewell," 
Later,at Sir Alexander Dick's in Edinburgh,Boswell mentioned this to the company 
but,by a slip,said tnat the Countess had been married Wafter" rather than before 
Johnson was born,Johnson corrected nim,saying that he was "defaming" the Count- 
ess, "For,supposing me to be her son,and sue was not married till a year after my 
birth,I must have been her natural son." At tnis Lady Anne Lindsay(473) said, 
"Might not the son have justified the fault?" Johnson was so delighted by the 
compliment that,in a way unlike him,he would resort to ruse to hear it again. 
For sometimes,when they would be speaking of the trip to Scotland,he would ask 
Boswell,"What was it tnat tne young lady of quality said to me at Sir Alexander 
Dick's?"  Boswell's testy and aristocratic father called Johnson "the great 

bear" or Ursa Major. According to Sir MoMigr Scott,he told a friend,"There's nae 
hope for Jamie,mon. Jamie is gone clean gyte. What do you think,mon? He's done 
wi*uPaoli...and whose tail do you think he has pinned himself to now,mon?" Here 
he sneered with sovereign contempt: "A dominie,mon,an auld dominie: he keeped 

a Schule,and cau'd it an @acaadamy." In Edinburgh they were "harassed by invit- 
ations." "But how much worse would it have been," as Johnson said,"if we had 

teen neglected"(474). On one occasion dtméng the trip to Wales Johnson startled 
Mrs Thrale by saying,"Why is it,that wnatever you see,and whoever you see,you 

are to be so indiscriminately lavish of praise?" "Wny,I'11 tell you,sir, When 

I am with you,and Mr Thrale,and Queeney,I am obliged to be civil for four," 

"I thought to have lived at Steatham...and here I must be shut up in that odious 
dungeon,where nobody will come near me,tne children are to be sick for want of 
air,and I am never to see a face but Mr Johnson's, Oh,what a life that isi" It 
was no more than the trace of a cloud on the horizon. Yet,considering what the 
next few years were to bring,the remark could seem ominous. This had been a 
fatiguing trip for her; tney had all been penned up together closel) where the 
irritations or boredom of any one of them quickly spread to the others(477); she 
was once again pre t; and she had come to detest the Southward house,with its 
associations of noise,trade,problems,and nearby slums. She had tried valiantly 

to make the best of a marriage witn a man she did not really love and who,she 
thought,took her for granted. But the strains were accumulating. Wit: Johnson 

so foten present,some of her dissatisfactions with Thrale andher life generally 
were naturally projected on him. Meanwhile Johnson secretly regarded the trip 

as an anticlimax after the journey to tne Hebrides(478). 


There is the sheer range and variety of nis humor-—-frou tne playful to the aggre 
-ssivefrom the naive to the intellectually complicated,from nis unexpected talent 
for buffoonery and mimicry to almost every kind of wit. A second interest is the 
connection of nis humor with some of nis most serious psychological problems---hi, 
attempts to gain(480) "distance," to curb or "displace" aggression,and with his 
lifelong struggle tor mental health and his ability,under tue most trying cir- 
cumstances,to retain his hold on reality, Humor,as Freud said,is by far "the 
highest of the defensive processes" ayainst the anxieties of living,and,in its 
genuine state,tne most healthful. He could serve as a paradigm for one of the 

most fascinating subjects that psycnology is only now beginning to explore--- 

the close connection between humor and greative genius as a whole. This connection 
is essentially tne theme of Arthur Koestler's valuable work The Act of Creation: 
that all creative activities of mind have in common a basic psycholological pattem 
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for wnich humor serves as a prot&ype-—a creative,"bisociative" leap between two 
r more frames of reference,or matrices of experience,previously unconnected 
and even regarded as incompati » Depending on taste,the originality we prize 
in art may involve---as in humor—-thecollision of different matrices(in motif 
and medium),or a more solemn and purely aesthetic "confrontation" or-—- as in 


classical art---a fusion after the confrontation or collision, Jounson would 
often say,according to Mrs Thrale,that "the size of a man's understanding might 
always be justly measured byhis mirth"$481). As a comic playwright and actor, 
Arthur Murphy was a good judge,and and he said that "wit and humor were his 
shining talents," adding that he was "incomparable at buffoonery," Even the dour 
Sir John Hawkins thought that "in tne talent of humour tuere hardly ever was his 
equal,except perhaps among tne old comedians." Boswell was aware of iiJohnson's 
humor, But he was often frankly puzzled by it. It did not quite fit the father 
image he had of "the authou€ of the Rambler." Moreover,despite his own merry and 
uninhibited good nature,humor was not Boswell's strongest point. Mrs Thrale, 
grading 38 men on different qualities,and using 20 as a perfect score,gave Boswel] 
19 for "good humor",but decided she could give him only 3 for humor itself. She 
gave Johnson 16 for humour,giving only Garrick a higher grade(19) because of 
his histrionic gifts. Murphy came tnird(15) Reynolds,Burke,and her husband all 
got O,though she gave 10 to Reynolds for "good humour." Learning in Scotiand "is 
like bread in a besieged town: every man gets a little,but no man(482) gets a 
full meal." When some Methodists were expelled from Oxford,Boswell said he was 
told they were "good beings." "A cow," said Johnson,"is.a very good animal in 
the field; but we turn her out of the garden." A young man was lamenting one 
day tuat "he had lost all his Greek." "I believe it happened at the same time, 
Sir,that I lost all my large estate in Yitokshire." Mrs Thrale mentioned an ac- 
quaintance wno had been expecting a large estate and was now disappointed,and th 
then spoke sympathetically of stiill another woman who,when she heard the news, 
would grieve deeply "at her friend's disap,ointment," "She will suffer as much 
perhaps as your horse did when your cow miscarried." At a party,said Miss Reynolds, 
a lady was asked to propose a toast to tne ugliest man she knew,and at once named 
Oliver Goldsmith. Just afterward a second lady rose on tne other side of the 
table andreached across to shake hands with her,"expressing some desire of being 
better acquainted with her,it being tne first time they met." Observing this, 
Johnson remarked,"Thus the Ancients,on the commencement of their Friendships, 
used to sacrifice a Beast betwixt them." What we see in these remarks is a simp- 
le example of the "bisociation" described by Johnson ein one of his own defin- 
itons of wit: "the unexpected copulation of ideas,the discovery of some occult 
relation in images of appearance remote from each other.’ The same general ptrinc 
-iple applies to wnat would at first seem to be a different form of wit---the 
sharp but effortless distinctions he is always making,however small the matter. 
Here the disparate elements are not brought together from a distance,so to 
speak,but instead are suddenly discovered to be already there and are being(483) 
plucked apart and seen in opposition. Boswell inquires: "Is not the Giant's 

| sens worth seeing?"-—-"Worth seeing,yes; but not worth going to see." Thomas 
Newton's Dissertation om tne Prophecies,said Dr Adams,"is his great work,"-—— 

' “Why,Sir,it is Tom's great work; but how it is great,or how much of it is Tom's 
are other questions." Johnson's face,said William Cooke,was "composed of 
large coarse features,which,from a studious turn,looked sluggish,yet awful and 
contemplative." But it was also a face"capable of great expression," One morning 
he called Boswell to his bedside,"and to my astonisnment he too off Lady Macdon 
-ald leaning forward with a hand on each cheek and her mouth open-—Qquite insipi 


dity on a monument(484) grinning at sense and spirit. To see a beauty represented 
by a | Johnson was excessively high. It told him it was a masterpiece and that 
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he must have studied it much, 'Ay,' said he." Even in his old age,he could throw 
himself into things with refreshing gusto. This is what so captivated Fanny 
Burney, who thought Johnson(i1779) had "more fun...and love of nonsense about him 
than almost anybody I ever saw." His love of racing,climbing,and jumping(485). 
The travellers in Adventurer 84,thrown together in the stagecoach,whose first 
ae order to inspire each @ther with the proper veneration,is employed "in 


collecting importance into our faces." "Many need(492) no other provocation to 
enmity than that they find themselves excelled." Yet Johnson was not and could 
not be a satirist. He had not only "an aversion to general satire"(as Mrs Thrale 
noted), but also a hatred and fear of it,which is what led him to be so anatgonis 
-tic and unfair to Swift. His ridicule,anger,satiric protest are always in the 
process of turning into something else. Much of his greater writing on human 
nature and numan life falls into(493) a distinctive literary type that we might 
call "satire mangué" or "satire foiled." It involves a kind of double action in 
which a strong satiric blow is about to strike home unerringly wnen another arm 
at once reaches out and deflects or rather lifts it(494). is also explains 
much of the dramatic appeal of the conversations-—-the co tant interplay betwe 
-en impatience,reduct’ ionism,turning a thing upside down and shaking the non- 
sense out of it,and,on the otner hand,openness of empathy, participation, excuse 
and charity for others,relich,and eagerness in learning "to be pleased." In the 
Rambler$496)he defined "good humour," meaning "good nature!" as "a habit of being 
pleased" (497 ) e 


If “summer's lease," as Shakespeare said,"hath all too short a date," that of 
Indian summer is far shorter,and its brevity for Johnson was all the more pgoig- 
nant since he fad never had,in personal happiness at least,much of a summer, 

Mrs Thrale: "He loved the poor as I never yet saw any one else do,with an earnest 
desire to make them happy.+vt¥hae)signifies,says some one,giving halfpence to 
common beggars? they only lay it out in gin or tobacco, 'And why should they be 
denied such sweeteners of their existence(says Johnson)? (500)....Life is a 
pill which none of us can bear to swallow without gilding!" Asked once by a 
lady why he so constantly gave money to beggars,he replied with great feeling, 
"Madam,to enable tnem to beg off." His house took on the appearance of an infori- 
al home for tne destitute and infirm(501). In March 1775 he received his second 
doctor's degree,this time the degree of D.C.L. from Oxford---the very degree(506 
he had so badly wanted 30 years before. But he still continued to call himself 
"Mr" Johnson(507). Everyone knows Burke's remark to Bennet Langton after an 
evening when topics on which ne nimself could speak with unrivaled knowledge 
were repeatedly taken up by Johnson "in a most masterly manner." Johnson,said 
Burke on the way home,had been "verygreat." Langton agreed,but added he would 
have liked to "hear more from another person," meaning Burke, "O,no," said 
Burke,"it is enough for me to have rung the bell to him." On the other hand,the 
greatest single disservice to Jomson as a mind(508) was his own fame,after his 
death,as a talker. For it was the dramatic picture of Johnson as a supreme conve 
-rsationalist tnat,more than anything else,swepljattention away from hisworks to 
this one aspgct of nis life, This is especially'tne case when those who} tried to 
report whatlSaid wrote it down only afterward and thus were forced to rely on 
memory, Inevitably what tney tended to reca(1 were short and crisp remarks,usual 
-lyphrased with some wit(509). He tried to resist the temptation to "talk for 
victory," though tine and again he would relapse in#ioing so, "That is the happi 
-est conversation,where there is no competition,no vanity,but a calm quiet inter 
-chanse of sentiments.".. "A man grows better-humoured as he grows older,by ex- 
perience. He learns to think himself of no consequence and little things of n 
little importance; and so he becomes more patient,and better pleased." When 


Boswell tried to get him to talk again about tne " uen the,mind," he 
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Repeatedly he would tell himself that tne "main of life" consists of "little 
things," "Sands make the mountain," he would quote from Edward Young, In 

past years he would speak with irritation of anyone who could "shuffle cards 

and rattle dice from noon to midnight without tracing any new idea in his 

mind," But now he said that he was "sorry I have not learnt to play at cards," 
He himself privately "tried knotting. Dempster's sister undertook to teach me; 
but I could not learn it." He evn bought a small flute i: order to learn to 

play it,though he finally gave up because "I never made out a tune"(511). He 
fastidiously dislkked the way people who had to blow their noses thougnt nothing 
of using a handkerchief at tne table,wnereas he himself would ostentatiously 

get up from his chair "and go at some distance witn his back to tne company,per- 
forming the operation as silently as possible." He "piqued himself much upon 
knowledge of the rules of true politeness," and was especially punctilious in fh 
what he considered gallantry toward ladies, He would never suffer a lady to 

walk from his house to her carriage,even during the daytime,without his own per- 
sonal attendance, Yet,at the same time,he would have completely neglected his own 
clothes,especially in tue morning,to such an extent that(512) Miss Reynolds mar- 
veled "how a man in his senses could think of stepping outside his door in them, 
or even to be seen at home in them. As a result,crowds would immediately gather 
to stare at him. "Every man of any education," he said one day to the surprise 
of the company,"would rather be called a rascal,than accused of deficiency in 
the graces"(513). In general,as Sir Joshua Reynolds said,he was "the first to 
Seek after a reconciliation," and he would immediately say with shame,"I am sorr 
for it. I'll make it up to you twenty different ways as you please." He said to 
Boswell; "It is wonderful,Sir,how rare a quality good humor is in life. We meet 
with very few good humoured men....I look upon myself as a good humoured fellow" 
(515). A two-month excursion witn tne Thrales to Paris in the autumn of 1775. 
Travel with the Thrales was not a foot-loose ramble but an organized undertak- 
ing,with a good deal of impedimenta,and was inevitably restricted to special 
levels of society. Johnson made up a little rhyming disticn for each place they 
Stopped[Sic4 : "A Calais/Trop de frais," "St Omer/Tout est cher,""Arras/Helas!" 
Though on setting out he had decided he would try to speak French as much as 
possible,he spoke Latin when he talked with French priests and learned men. He 
ran a race in tne rain with Baretti,who was ven years younger,and beat him, One 
day they visited tne English Austin nuns at Notre Dame de Sion, It was probably 
here that he made his famous remark to tue prioress(517): "Madam,you are here,not 
for love of virtue,but the fear of vice"-——-to which sne made the gentle reply 
that "she should remember this as long as she lived." As he confessed a year 
later,there had reallt been no time for him to get to know France. What he had 
seen were only "the visibilities of Paris,and around it"(518). The style in 
which James Macpherson wrote the supposed his supposed translations of the Gael 
-ic poet "Ossian" was a cadenced,half-chanting Englisn prose,pestterned after 

the Bible. The work was welcomed by many Scots,who were elated to think their 
poetic past extended so far back, It also caught tne imagination of Europeans 
generally. Herder and Goehte were among its admirers. Later,Napoleon carried an 
Italian translation of it on his campaigns,and sometimes modeled his miltary 
despatches on its abrupt style. In addition,he had scenes from Ossian painted on 
the ceiling of his study. To Jonnson's shrewd literary sense,there were too many 
tnings about it that proved it to be a modern work, He described it as "a mere 
unconnected rhapsody." When Hugn Blair,who had warmly chamioned the authenticity 
of the poems,asked him whether "any man of a modern age could have written such 
poems," Johnson jolted him by saying,"Yes,Sir,many men,many women,and many child 
-ren"(520). In his Journey to the Western Islands,he stated briefly his convicti 
-on that the works of Ossian "never existed in any other form than that we have 
Seen," "The editor,or author could never show the original; nor can it be shown 
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by any other. To revenge reasonable incredulity by refusing evidence is a degree 
of insolence with which the world is not yet acquainted; and stubborn audacity 
is the last ref of guilt." Getting wind of this while the book was still be- 
ing printed,Macpherson tried to get the publisher,Wiliiam Strahan,to cancel the 
passage,and,when this failed,to make Johnson publish an apology as an "Advertise 
-ment," which Macpherson obligingly wrote out in adavance. This too failed. Then 
he wrote Johnson directly. The letter,which has not survived,was said by an anon 
-ymous friend of Macpherson's to inform Johnson that "his age and infirmities, 
alone,protected him," though,according to Baretti,the letter stated that "neither 
his age nor infirmities shoudl protect him." There is some evidence that there 
were two letters,the second of which threatened physical violence. Macpherson 
was a large,heavy man,noted for his thick legs,which he tried to hide by wearing 
high boots. In addition,he was 27 years younger than Johnson. For generations, 
the best-known versáon of Johnson's reply(tnere were 3) was one that Boswell got 
him to dic tate. Finally the original letter turned up; for,incredible as it 

may seem,Macpherson---for whatever reason---kept the letter: "Mr James Macpher- 
80n---I received your foolish and impudent note. Whatever insult is offered me I 
will do my best to repel,and what I cannot do for myself the law will do for me. 
I will not desist from detecting what I think a cheat,from any fear of the menac 
-es of a Ruffian. You want me to retract. What shall I retract....But however I 
may despise you,I reverence truth and if you can prove the genuineness oí the 
work I will confess it....what I have heard of your morals disposes me to pay 
regard not to what you shall say,but to what you can prove, You may print this i 
if you will. Sam: Johnson"(521). He tnen provided himself with a weapon in case 
Macpherson lived up to his threats. It was a thick oak stick,says Hawkins,almost 
6 feet high,with an immense knob at tne top,the size of an orange,which hept near 
his chair and his bed,within ready reach snould Macpherson break in on him, How- 
ever generous,Johnson at times rebelled against one of the chronic penalties of 
literary eminence---tne constant pestering by people with literary ambitions who 
tried to get him to read their(522) manuscripts. Aside from the time demanded fo" 
this privilege,there was the further fact,as he said,that no one was.really 
satisfied with less than praise and,after that,one's influence with otners in 
support of tne work. "Praise," he once sighed to Hannah More,"is the tribute 
every man is expected to pay for the grant of perusing a manuscript." “ne was 
being forced,in other words,either to be-uncharitable or to lie(523). 


Boswell said he was disappointed to find this "was not an undertaking directed 
by him," but that he was to furnish a preface to any poet tnat booksellers 
chose. "I asked him if he would do this to any dunce's works,if they should ask 
him," "Yes,Sir,and say he was a dunce," The small amount Johnson asked-—-200 
&guineas---comes as a surprise from a man who was fond of saying that "nothing ex 
-cites a man to write but necessity." He could have asked for 1500 guineas,as 
Edmund Malone said,and the publishers would have at once agreed. "I have always 
said the booksellers were & generous set of men," he told John Nichols; "The 
fact is,not that they have paid me too little,but that I have written too much" 
(527). "The biographical part of literature is what I love most"(528). Wishing: 
to be of service,Boswell called on Lord Marchmont,who had known Pope,and-—-as 
though he were a sort of emissary from Johnson-—made an appointment for him to 
come and call on the Earl the very next day,and bustled out to Streatham with 
the news(529). He was jolted by Johnson's reply: "I shall not be in town to-morr 
ew. I don't care to know about Pope. " Mrs Thrale was surprised: "I suppose,Sir, 
Mr Boswell thought,that as you are to write Pope's Life,you would wish to know 
about him," llohnson: "Wish! why yes. If it rained knowledge I'd hold out my 
hand; but I would not give myself the trouble to go in quest of it....Lord 
Marchmont will call on me,and then I shall call on him"(520). The most famous 
work of biographical art in the history of literature is one immediate result of 
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what ne opened up as a possibility. Boswell to school,as it were,to Johnson(§53} 
Johnson once considered writing a "History of Criticisme...from Aristotle to 
the Present Age"——-a remarkably novel tnought at this time,and something that no 
one tried to carry out until over a century after Johnson's death, It is partly 
because of his knowledge of the varied history of critical thought,and his long, 
|f unillusioned familiarity with "the cant of those who judge by principles tather 
] than perception," that he is so difficult for us to label or to bracket neatly 
/& as a literary critic. In his formal writing if not in his conversation he never 
forgets that "he who differs from ua,does not always contrsdiet-us," and We 
‘have less reason to be urprised or offended when we find others differ from us 
in opinion,because we very often differ from ourselves"(Adventurer,107)(532). 
A propos of the famous Elegy,he says in the Life of Gray: "I rejoice to concur 
with tne common reader; for by tne common sense of readers uncorrupted with lit- 
erary prejudices...must be finally decided all claims to poetical honours," This 
is the kind of phrase that only a critic of the mental stature of Goethe or 
Jounson can afford to make. It is so completely at odds with the critical approach 
of our own generation that it could almost seem a misprint for "corrupted by un- 
i| literary prejudices." During the century after Johnson's death,"high culture", be 
-ginning with Romanticism,developed a life of its own---in a "pompous isolation,/ 
as Thomas Mann said in Dr Faustus,"which was the fruit of the culture-emancipat— 
ion,the elevation oi culture as a substitute for religion," and wnere,he prophe} 
-8ied,it will soon be left "entirely aione,alone to die." What we think of as 
"high Modernism" in the 20th century has been only superiicially at odds with 
the l9th-century isolation of "culture," and its quarrels with the 19th century | 
have proved to be only internecine ones. As the 20th century draws to a close,we 
may be learning(533) to realize how thin the ice is on which we have been skat- 
ing(534). Never before or since,among the major critics of literature,has the 
“common reader" come so near to having a friend in court. Prior's long poem 
Solomon lacks that quality "without which all others ar e of small avail...Tedi 
-ousness is the most fatal of all faults." Thomson's Liberty,"when it first app- 
eared,l tired to read,and soon desisted. I bave never tried again." Speaking of 
Congreve's early novel Incognita,which had once been praised by critics,"I would 
} rather praise it than read it"; or,of Akenside's already forgotten odes,"to what - 
5 ; : 3" z : 
of the supreme spokesmen for the "common Peader," he is codstantiy searching ott- 
whatever is new,or whatever is imaginatively creative even if neglected,or tech- 
nically gifted even if overelaborate. His resurrection of the "metaphysical 
poets" is an example. Everyone remembers the remark about Paradise Lost-~-one 
ever wished it longer"(535). Moreover,he was still very close to them. Phe fur- 
thest away was no more remote tnan Tennyson to us. T. S. Eliot: "Considering 
all tne temptations to wnich one is exposed in judging contemporary writing,all 
the prejudices which one is tempted to indulge in judging writers of the immed- 
iately preceding generation,I view Johnson's Lives of the Poets as a masterpiece 
of the judicial bench"(The Use of Poetry and the Use of Criticism,1934,p.64). 
The Life of Swift justly strikes tne modern reader as the only hopelessly biased 
Life(537). Only the notorious paragraphs about Milton's "Lycidas" nave really 
conti nued to rankle. This is not a bad record,when we tnink of major critics whs 
have condemned entire poets and generations. The reason why we forget this about 
other critics,and concentrate on what Johnson said about "Lycidas" is that he 
is so much more quotable than other critics(538), "Where is Chaucer?" asks Arthu/ 
Waugh in his Introduction to the edition of the Lives in "World Classics"-——- 
"Where are Spenser? Herrick? Lovelace? Campion? Crashaw? We soou find that poetr 
practically begins,in Jonnson's judgment,with Waller,and reaches its Sassi aei a 
in Pope." The time span of the poets in this collection was fixed by the publish 
-ers themselves. The edition was theirs,and he was later,when they tried to capi 
-talize on his name with the title Johnson's Poets,to remind tnem S D thi, 
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was "Your Edition,which is very impudently called mine"(539). One of his project 
-ed works was life of Chaucer with a complete edition of his writings. &s Eliot 
granted,Johnson(540) "is a dangerous person to disagree with." Despite his 
reservations about tne "metaphysical" style,which,witn its premium on ingenuity, 
worked against the "pathetic" and the "sublime," two qualities he especially 
valued in poetry,he was strongly attractea to it: "their learning instructs,and 
their subtlety surprises...To write on their plan,it was at least necessary to r 
read and thihk." He once let slip a remark to Boswell,during the trip to the 
Hebrides,that "there is more sense in a line of Cowley,than in a page(or a 
sentence,or ten lines-—I cannot be certain of the phrase) of Pope"(541). 


Keats; "Circumstances are like Clouds continually gathering and bursting---While 
we are laughing the seed of some trouble is put into tne wide arable land of 
events...It sprouts,it grows,and suddenly bears a poison fruit which we must 
pluck." "On Wednesday [ Egi p ETRUE ywas buried my dear friend Thrale who died 
on Wednesday April]4,and with him were buried many of my hopes and pleasures" 
(547). Sveral people began to wonder whether Johnson and Mrs Thrale would now 
get married. Boswell made up a "Song"/after itne d ale's funeral,which he 
proudly recited at sevral dinners---a sort of nuptial ode in which Johnson ex- 
presses his rapture in now being free to marry Mrs Thrale. The verses are in 
appalling taste. "Desmullins may now xo her ways," crise the ec&tatic Johnson, 
"And poor blind Williams sing alone...I with my arms encircle heaven." Release 
at last from the "lonely gloom" of his melancholy will come(554) as "with 
delight/In the keen aphrodisian spasm/Shall we reciprocate all night/...lip in 
rapture glewed to lip"(555). For the past year Mrs Thrale had felt a mild but 
growing interest in Queeney's Italian singing teacher,Gabriel Piozzi(557). A 
fresh cold reinforced his bronchitis. In order to breathe more easily,he tried 
Sleeping all night in a chair(565). 


Long ago he had been struck by a remark that Sir William Temple made of the Dutch, 
Melancholy,said Temple,was "a Disease too refined for this Country and People, 
who are well,when they are not ill; and pleas'd wiban they are not troubled." Th 
This came back to his mind now, He repeated it in & letter to Boswell,both under 
-lining it and putting it in quotation marks: "Be well when you are not ill,and 
pleased wnen you are not angry"(593). 
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"Thackeray may have written more pungent social satire,Tennyson may be a 
greater poet,John Morley may be a greater critical biographer,Cardinal 
Newman may have a more splendid style,"ete. 1(22). "Tennyson may be a grea 
-ier critical biographer,Cardinal Newman may have written mere pungent 
social satire,John Morley may be a greater poet"——-so farno doubt, the 
Demosthenes-Longinus of our day must have been accurately and adequitely 
reported: but surely my fellow reporters have been guilty of grave and 
inexplicable negligence in omitting to iransccribe the sentences which fo 
-llowed. "Mr Gladstone may be a greater prevaricator,Geodman Stead(who is 
also called Middenstead) may be a greater pornographer,Mp Booth may be a 
greater public nuisance,MriParnell may have been a greater acrobat... I 
myself may be a gre&ter—-—'" the last word,it appears,was inaudible,oving 
té the manly and generous emotion of the many-gifted speaker(23). 

To W.M Rossetti: I am...writing to ask whether you have observed in Viet- 
or Huge's stupendous and transcendant poem on God the amazing coincidence 
of thought and even of expression with our own(you end I may especially s 
say "eur own") Blake? and particularly with..."Auguries of Innocence"?... 
The Blakishness of "Dieu" is simply marvellous(23). 

To Theodore Watts: Many thanks for your letter and the magazines just ar: 
-ived. At this^ point I was obliged to break off,jump out of(33) window, 
and run through the garden and adjoining copse to see from the edge of 

a moorside the alst of a superb sunset...."I resume my pen" after this 
bright five minutes' gap to say...(34). 

To Edmund Gosse: Nashe's The Choiceof Valentines can't be werse than 
"that good man Stead's" published receipts for the concoction of what Mid 
-dleton calls "An artificial maid,a doctored virgin"! The Phoenix,Il.ii. 
179 (42). 

To Eliza Lynn Linton: It is not my part to strip and whip An allusion te 
Wither*s satires Abuses Stript and Whipt the popish mendacities of that 
poor liar Lady Burton....0f course she has befouled Richard Burton's memo 
-ry like a harpy....If you thought fit...to expose and chastise her trea- 
cherous profanation of his name and fame,it would not be "like two cats 
spitting at each other" but like one noble specimen of that noblest and 
loveliest of creatures springing and setting her paw-—with all the incom 
-parable grace which beautifies and glerifies her strength and fierceness 
--—-on a furtive though audacious rat(45). 

To Mary Mentgemerie Singleton: In your too kind inscription you speak of 
"the greatest living poet." Surely you mst have heantttenaddress it te 
M. Leconte de Lisle...?{4T). 

To the Editor of the "Academy": A propos of Willima Minto's Autebiograph 
—ieal Notes of the Life ef William Bell Scott . "The poison of the paras- 
ite/Is the steam ef sewers at night." The apology comes a little too late 
....Ànd when apology comes halting after time on so fragile a erutch,it s! 
should at any rate be straight-forward,honest,and ingenuous, Reverse each 
ene of these ihree epithets,and you will find the three most appropriate 
to Mr Minto's attempt at half-hearted apology and impossible self-exculp- 
ation(48)....Brutus may have successfully assumed the disguise of a drive 
-liing idiot to impose on the credulity of Tarquin: Mr Minto must not hop 
-e to follow ihat legendary example—vwith any chanee—ef—sueecesc-.i- must 
congratulate him on his double failure in the attempt te fépreséht himsel 
as an idiot,and in the attempt to play the part of an equivocator(49). 
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To T.J.Wises I havemany Lander ian rarities; but this blue diamond,bl ack 
tulip,er rec's egg  Simonidea | ,I had reluctantly given up all hopë of ev- 
er seeing....The very thought makes me feel inclined to "drop inte poetry" 
(Our Mutual Friend,Bk.I,ch.5)(55). 
To Edmund Gosse: Byron's Polideri was Miss Ressetti's mother's brother-— 
not,as you say,uncle....Have you read her comuentary on The Apocalypse 
; The Face of the Deep ——-between 500 and 600 closely printed pages? I 
HAVE—-from the first line to the last-—-and yet I livet(59) 
Te William Morris: Many thanks for your beautiful little book....There nev 
~er was such type as yours-—-—-ene could read Longfellow or Tupper in such 
type (63). 
Te Theodore Watts: Will you kindly tell Chatte so,or shall I—-in an epist 
-le damnatery of his actual optics and hypothetical soul?(69)....Even if 
the poor wretch was given to what Heywood...calls sodemitry(is not that 

an elegant form ef the word Platonism?), I must say I could have found it 

^ in my heart te cons the late Mr Seddin en Symonds himself te such a 
fate as that(T4). GAES, S963, fp. 67, 
To Thomas Hardy: The tragedy Jude the Obscure) is equally beautiful and 
terrible in its pathos. The beauty,the terror,and the truth,are all yours, 
and yours alone. But(if I may say so) how cruel you are!....for Balzac is 
dead,and there has been no such tragedy in fiction-—on anything like the 
same lines——since he died(91). 
To Alice Swinburnes If only poor Celerdige could——-if enly poor Rossetti 
could——-have taken the same wholesome and happy and grateful delight in 
Nature as Wordsworth and Tennyson did and as Walter and I do,they would 
have been so much happier- —and(i hope and think) such much better men(94) 
To W.M.Ressetti: Walter agrees with me in rejeicing over the thrice happy 
inspiration which made the poet of Sing-Song the poet of Ninna-Nanna a 
propos of Chris tina Ressetti'’s "Sister Maude" , Have you seen a book I am 
reading---Prof,Sully's "Studies of Childhood"? Coldly scientifico as it is 
in form and in scorn of "baby-worship",tho anecdotes and "documents" regis 
-tered therein might have bupplied your sister's genius with material for 
a lovely century ef little lyries(95). 
To Clement King Sherter: I am sorry I musi—-—with many thanks-——decline 
the invitation ef the Omar Khayyam Club. As to the immortal tent-maker him 
-self,I believe I may claim to be one of his earliest English believers. I 
It is upwards ef 36 years since I was introduced to him by D.G.Ressetti, 
whe had just been introduced himself,I believe,by Mr Whitley Stokes, At 
that time the first and best edtion of Fitzgerald*s wonderful version was 
being sold off at a penny a copy,having proved hopelessly unsaleable at th 
the published price of a shilling. We invested(I *heuld think) in hardly 
less than sixpennyworth a piece-—--and on returning to the stall next day 
for more,found that we had sent up tho market to the sinfully extravagant 
sum of twepence....I know none to be compared with it for power,pathos,and 
beauty,in the same line ef thought and work,except possibly Ecclesiastes; 
and magnificent as that is,I can hardly thins the author uod to Om- 
ar either as philosopher or as poet(96). Hr, PEPE. : Blusen , 
To Lady Jane Henrietta Swinburne: I said "we" encé, speaking of Italians as 
opposed o-their-enemies,in— thce—presence-of—Mazzini;:.and of-course turned 
to him and said,"I beg your pardon-—I am saying ‘wet ds if" T had a right 
~-~before_ yeu." And he smiled and said,"I don’t know who has a right to 
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call himself an Italian if yeu haven't-—-if you like." I couldn't speak, 
but I didn't cry,though I felt like it(97). 

To Theodore Watts-Dunton: The date alone would make the extracts:iinterest 
-ing....ls net the appreciatien ef Shakespeare---of his principle,his kin 
-ship to the Greeks,the method of his work and the secret of his art-——- 
simply marvellous in » contemperary countryman of Voltaire's? And this 
Ccritic,to whom we can find and cite no parallel before the ceming ef Cel- 
eridge and Lamb,was the(103) writer who assumed,with modest dignity and 
manly confidence,the honorable title ef "The Pornegrapher." The Young Man 
ts Guide---I have named | i.e. heminavi,see Pliny,Letters,IV.22 the first 
Baron Heughten of the feudal house ef Milnes---long since introduced me 
im youth to the acquaintance of Retif de la Byetenne---only known then to 
me then as the father of the heroine...in our well-beloved old Dumas's 
story ef Ingenue. I did not then improve this improving acquaintance: he 
seemed to me dull as well as dirty....Dirt for dirt's sake...to me was 
always almost abnormally noiseme. Now I recognize» in Retif the French De- 
fee: he has ne such wonderful moments or hours of genius as our "unabash- 
ed" see The Dunciad,11.147 | and revered eld rascal.but his touch is gener 
-ally lighéér: though he too can be as dull and as long-winded a nd actua 
-lly as orthodox a moralist as even Daniel in his preacher's gown or surp 
-lice. Rape,incest,and the pox are the three hinges or rather the triune 
hinge on which the action of the refreshing romance I have just got thre- 
ugh may truthfully be said to revolve....The Pornographer also is among t 
the prophets. Yet I do not say I should recommend this his most famous 
work...as a prize for proficiency in French to be competed for by English 
schoolboys(104)....I will do Rétif the justice to add tha „judging from o: 
one brief and shrinking allusion in a nméés,neither Anytus and Meletus no 
y ou and I gould have felt heartier and more abhorrent leathing for Plate: 
-nic love,whether imbued with "sweetness and light" by philosophic senti- 
ment or besmeared with blood and dung by criminal lunacy. I do not,there- 
fore,imagine that he will ever be a popular author at the University of 
Oxford....Le Paysan Perverti,1776,Part IV,letter 92(Vol.II,p.165): "Si 

un homme que des voleurs assassinent se sauve dans une boutique,il en est 
pour l'ordinaire inhumainement repeussé par le maitre,qui le voit massac- 
rer de sens froid(sang froid?) a sa porte"; Part V,letter 152(Vol.III, 
p-137){105): "Nous avons voulu encherir sur les Grecs; ils peignoient les 
grands hemmes,avec leurs qualités et leurs défauts; nous avons esquisse 
des hommes fantastiques. Personne n'a plus approché des Grecs que Shakesp 
-ear,dent nous meprisons si fort les disparates, Et moi, j'ose dire cue ce: 
disparates marguent le vrai génie,oui a voulu peindre les evenements de l: 
la vie tels au'ils sont,et qui n'a peint fait comme nos meilleurs tragedi 
—stes,un conte de fée,eu tout est miracle,au lieu d'une action humaine" 
(106)....I could not let it appear...in small type. "Let us be" lordly,"e: 


we are nothing"[Barnaby Rudge ,ch.15) (107)... .Aloneof all wen,I have read 


it—-end I live(108)....I have been and am generally sleepless and perp- 


etually sleepy—-"e chain of cursed cause and damned effect,/The work of 
God's malevolent neglect"(Kebel)(109)....I wrote to Chatte...and the gery 
Platonist has taken no notiee. Kindly kick him for me on the part held 
sacred(at Oxford) io Platonic_love(110)....Jyst—esI-hadfinished—this 
sheet,the book ordered from Chatto arrived,so you neéd'not"wear ‘out any 
boot leather en that chaunop——t  Brewning's "Aristophanes! Apology” „2448 
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eveeoel am stupid for want of sufficient sleep~--stupia as a scovch joke,an 
Irish argument,a French tragedy,or an Italian comedy....Hutten—-Watsen-——B 
Buchanan---yea,Furnivall(who is also called Brothelsdyke) is a genius to me 
oc." If this goes en,in a few weeks" time I shall find Mark Twain himself 
readables I shall find my (111) softening brain no longer impervious to Celt- 
ic ghàmeur and pathos,American humour and poetry, And then you must write 
my epitaph(112)....The accursed twins,sleeplessness and sleepiness(113).... 
I wrote a civil short answer putting off the invitation so indefinitely and 
so definitely that I hope and think it will net be renewed(114). That trem- 
endous passage in Ezekie1;,16:33—4:; "They give gifts to all wheres: but thou 
givest thy gifts to ali thy lovers,and bribest them,that they may come unto 
thee on every side for thy whoredem. And the contrary is in thee from other 
women in thy whoredems,whereas none followeth thee to commit wheredoms: and 
in that thou givest hire,and no hire is given to thee,therfere thou art con 
-irary" (115). 

To Clement K.Shorter: Charlette Bronte's bad eyesight must haye misled her 
when she fancied a likeness between her sister and G.H.Lewés;...He was the 
ugliest of human beings I ever saw except perhaps his consort George Eliet, 
but that it was such a mean and vulgar ugliness as suggested nething but the 
idea ef a smart,pert,impudent counter-jumper(117). 

To Mary(Gerdon) Leith: I couldn't try to read anything iype-written(133). 
To William Sharp: I never had really much in common with Baudelaire, though 
I retain all my early admiration for his genius at its best(153). 

To Isabel Swinburne: It is funny—-noi to say uncanny-—-~hew much there is 

in commen between us two Shelley’: born in exactly the same class,sent te 
Eten at exactly the same age,cast out of Oxferd——the only difference being 
that I was not formally but informally expelled(165). 

Te E.H.,Coleridge: Poor Morris was abeut as well qualified te judge of poetry 
A _ of his workmen, I can hardly believe that he really admired S.T.C. 
169). 
To Sydney C.Ceckerells I am equally interested and delighted to hear what 
you tell me....The appreciation of so great a man as Tolstey...does what ne 
other living man's ceuld do: it adds a crowning ray of glery to the fame ef 
Dickens. Above all,what a superb and crushing reply te the vulgar insults ef 
such malignat boobies and criticasters as G.H.Lewes and Coe. Tolstoy said 
to Cockerell in July 1903: "All his characters are my persenal friendsé--I 
am constantly comparing them with livingpersons,and living persons with 
them,and what a spirit there was in all he wrete" (171). 

To.W.M.Ressetti: I can't say how vexed and worried I am...at Emilio Teza's 
condemnation ef Gabriel's most lovely and heavenly poem-—-"Pianse madenna"—~ 
as bad Italian. If he is right,l can only say "So much the wérse for Ital- 
ian."....Blake's maxim that the man who never changes his opiniens "is a 
stagnant water,and breeds reptiles of the mind" The Marriage of Heaven and 
Hell,19 is most true—--if opinions are properly distinguished from princip- 
les(185). 

~ Clara Reich and Watts~Dunton were married Nov,29,1905; Clara was in her 
twenties Watts—Dunten 73. There was. the story that Swinburne and Watts-Dunt- 
n decided by the toss of the coin which one would marry her (191). 

$ W.M-Ressettir-At- sueh-seasons—Luneplume—pese-,")—es Hugo-says—="the grass- 
uther of the Holy Bible PEcelesiates 

zi et i 
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Revoltingly obscene and perhaps incomparapnly bloodthirsty and immoral as 
is the shameless writer last quoted,he was certainly now and then-—-from 
the purely literary point of view---a god ef genius. That phrase,as exp- 
ressive of summer oppression and exhaustion,secms to mealmost worthy of 
his servant Dante(199). | 
Te Thomas Wright: “Arnold I still retain a very warm admiration for his 
best poetry,and I heartily agreed with Jowett's admiratien of his Litera- 
ture and Degma——-of religious criticism(204). As a literary critie I nev 
-er thought him worth serious consideration,but simply,when writing of 
English and French poetry,as a cultured dunce---mest seriously and sedat: 
-ly silly(205). 
Te Lord Curzon’ then Chaneellor of Oxford : I am much honoured and grati 
-fied by the far too complimentary terms in which you ffer me a distinc 
-tion, an honora ry degree which I must decline to accept(20T). 
Te C.K.Sherter: Dicky Milnes's title might have been "Baron Tattle of 
Scandal.” 
To W.M.Ressetti: On Sep.28,1908,The Times reported that according to the 
Svenska Dagblat,the Nobel Prize for Literature would be given to Swinb- 
urnej in 1907T' it was awarded to Kipling I have not been offered the 
honour of taking a back seat behind Mr Rudyard Kipling...As I havenet 
been offered it I cannot accept it. And if I rejected it I surely should 
be the brother of a lady whom I suppose you knew when a small boy as well 
as I did-—"Cruel Miss Baxter,/Who refused all the men before they ever 
axed her"(217). 

Edmund Gesse,An Essay(with Twe Netes) en Swinburne. 
Under the agitation of his own thoughts Swinburne became like à man pess- 
essed,with quivering hands,eyes thrown up,and voice hollowed to a kind 
of echoing chant, This strange possession was entirely unconscious; no 
one less than Swinburne was an actor; ho was wholly unaware that he was Y 
behaving in an unusual manner,...He was habitually rather still and efter 
entirely rigid....His eyes would be fixed! on nothingness,his lips alone 
would be meving without a sound: until eccasional tremors through his 
limbs would presently anneunce that he «as waking up to speech(233). In 
my Life of Swinburne a particular reticence was forced on me. He was a 
generous friend and a very fine gentleman....Extravagant,even vicious,as 
might be some sides of Svwinburne's conduct,they were not essential,but ac 
-cidental: that is to say,they might have been entirely absent without 
the nature of his genius being affected by that absence....In conversat— 
ien,he never boasted of them,or even acknowledged their existence. They 
existed,as it were,outisde his morality....He was a perfectly safe compar 
-ien for youth(235). Since his early manhood Mrs Disney Leith had scarce- 
ly seen him,but she now constituted herself the protector of his memory.. 
..(236) with an intense determination to reduce the poet to a respectable 
commonplace. During the central years of his life Swinburne was a drunk- 
ard(237). It was Sir Richard Burton who intreduced him to brandy. By 1864 
er 65,the habit had completely seized Swinburne,and gave all his best 
friends distress and alarm. It continued until he was taken down to Putne 
-y in 1879,then completely overmastered by it,and rendered unfit for dece 
-ent society. He never appeared to he aware of it himself, In his letters 
he eccasionally speaks of other victims of inebriety-with sorrow and pain 
not prigrishly,but as one who sincerely grieves yhat a friend should all, 
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allow himself to be overcome with wine....There was not an iota of hypocr 
-isy in this. Swinburne really did not know that he was a drunkard(238). 
He succumbed se rapidly and so suddenly to a slight excess of alcohol the 
he was like a person who has taken la ughing gas. He would be sober one 
moment,and quite drunk the next--—-auite drunk,yet able still to talk,re- 
cite,and alas! to shout(239). The Jewish poetess Mathilde Blind,from abot 
1867 onwards,openly "threw herself at his head". She complained,in my pre 
-sence,of his insensibility; “he comes to tea with me,and does not seem 
to notice,and he recites poetry,and goes away!" she said(243). He not 
only liked to be whipped,but he experienced an ecstatic pleasure in lett- 
ing his mind rest on flagellation(241). John Thomson introduced him to a 
mysterious house in St John's Wood where two golden-haired and rouge—chee 
-ked ladies received,in luxuriously furnished rooms,gentlemen whom they 
consented to chastise for large sums, Swinburne much impoverished himself 
in these games. D.G.Ressetti thought that he should be taken in hand by 
some sensible young woman who would make a man ef him",since he was knovr 
to have never had any physical connection,which,as Ressetti said,was ric 
-iculous in the author of so many "voluptuous" poems. It should havebeen 
done seonecr,for he was already nearly 31 years of age(245). Miss Adah 
Isaacs Mengken vas then not much more than 30,a strange mixture of coarse 
-ness and good-natured sensibility,and she wrote reams ef lachrymose year 
-ning poetry. In this curious af air,John Thomson was the go-between at F 
Rossetti's instigation. The episode lasted for about 6 weeks,but as Miss 
Menken observed apolegetically to D.G.R.,she didn't know how it was,but 
she hadn't been able to get him"up to the scratch", "I can't make him 
understand that biting's no use!" She left him and went over to Paris. 
Swinburne invariably spoke of her afterwards with admiration and affectio 
246). 
Hs S EN I cannot at this moment say positively in vhich of Baudelair 
-e's essays the expression "l'heresie de l'enseignement" occurs “Notes 
nouvelles sur Edgar Poe" and "Theophiel Gautier" (265). 
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F.L.Lucas,Style. 
Plato is said to have left "a number" ef versions,not seventy,ef the beg- 
inning(accerding to Quintilian,VIII,6,04,0nly of the first four words) of 
his Republic. There is a similar story of Ariosto composing 56 variants 
ef the first line of his Orlando Furioso(G.Murray,The Classical Traditien 
in Poetry,p.46; E.E.Kellett,Fashion in Literature,p.172). But I cannot 
trace the source of this. Accerding te A Panizzi's edition (1834; I,cxx), 
the peet composed three versiens: "Di denne e cavalier gli antiqui ameri", 
"Di denne e cavalier l'arme e gli ameri","Le denne,l'arme,gli ameri", Fer 
the pains Newman took te acquire his style,see The Idea ef a University, 
1935 ed.,p.322. Samuel Butler: "I never knew a writer yet who took the 
smallest pains with his style and was at the same time readable. Plato's 
having had seventy shies at ene sentence is quite enough te explain te me 
why I hate him"(Notebooks,ed. G.Keynes and B.Hill,p.290)(13). Butler took 
an impish delight in pulling the legs er noses ef the conventional, When : 
I read Ph.D. dissertatiens or seme things that are published by professio 
-nel critics ef literature,I sometimes wonder if a good many of us do net 
practise what Butler preached,a good deal mere theroeughly than Butler him 
-self. In practice,Butler teok pains te write well,vividly,amusingly; and 
even in theory,Butler preceeded te eat a geod deal of what he had said in 
disparagement of style(14). Those who dislike any persenal mannerism woul: 
ão better to call it that,and not to confuse matters by calling it,witheu 
qualification,"style". Montesquieu: "Un homme qui eccit bien,n'ecrit pas 
comme en, ecrit,mais comme il ecrit." Of ceurse,there are alse some bad 
writers whe write like ne ene else. Some may think Euphues an example of 
this; seme,Meredith(15). 
Even.mathematicians have indulged in jests,as of going te Heaven in a per 
-pendicular straight line¥ It is superbyl ironical te find Voltaire,ef al: 
people,ebjecting te this: "Point de plaisanterie en mathematiques...La pli 
plaisanterie n'est jamais benne dans le genre serieux"(Dict.phil.,"Style" 
Fentenelle and Gibben knew better; and se,indeed,did Veltaire(16). 
The gardens and porticees ef philosephy are hung with philesephers entang 
-led in their own verbal cebwebs. Employers and workers reach settelement: 
that lead enly te fresh unsettlement,because they misunderstand the under 
-standings they themselves have made. Sharp legal minds spend their lives 
drafting documents in a verbesejargen ef their ewn which shall be kanve- 
proof and feol-preof; but it is seldom that ether legal minds as sharp 
cannet find in these decuments,if they try,some fruitful points for litigi 
~atien. Even in war,where clarity may be a matter of life and death for tj 
theusands,disasters eccur through er!ers misunderstood, Within a few hour: 
in the Crimea,first ef all,Lord Ü&rdigan's misknterpreting ef Lord Lucan, 
erders wasted the victory ef the Heavy Brigade,and then Lord Lucan's mis- 
interpreting of Lord (17/ Reglan's erders caused the suicide ef the Light 
Brigade, It is said that Sir Reger Casement wag hanged on a comma in a 
statute ef Edward III. Caleb Dipleck bequeathed half a millien fer "char- 
itable er benevolent objects", Clear eneugh,one would have thought--— 
theugh needlessly verbese. But the law regularly sacrifices brevity te ma! 
-ke sure of clarity——-and too often leses beth, In this case legal lynxes 
discerned that "benevolent" ebjects are net necessarily "charitable", The 
suit was carried frem ceurt te court; judges uttered 10000 werds of collec 
-tive wisdom; and peor Mr Dipleck's will was preneunced invalid(18). 
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"Learn te write as Stalin writes!" In such fulseme hyperboles there is at 
least a sense ef the importance ef style; if little sense of any other 
kind, &eme years ago,a distinguished scientist pretested impatiently that 
in the "hydre-electric age",men's worship ef verbiage was eut-of-date, It 
escaped him that the rheteric ef the Führer had already reduced the scier 
-tists ef the Third Reich inte docile slaves,whe demonstrated at his bidd 
-ing the virtues ef a non-existent Aryan race,er ferged the weapons that 
were te force his infernal gespel en the world. Similarly in the Seviet 
Union we have seen biolegists cempelled te bow te "Marxism" and to find 
ence more,like Galilee,erthedoxy mightier than science(19). Our grandfatt 
-ers hepefully chahtéd "Great is the truth,and shall prevail"; they knew 
little ef propaganda. Flaubert: "Ce qui distingue les grands génies,c'est 
la veneralisation et la créatien....Shakespeare est quelque chese de feri 
-idable sous ce rappert. Ce n'était pas un hemme,mais un centinent....Ils 
ntent pas besein de faire du style,ceux-là; ils sent forts en epit de 
teutes les fautes et a cause d'elles. Mais neus,les petits,neus ne valens 
que par l'éxécution achevée.... Je hasarde ici une prepesition que je n' 
oserais dire nulle part: c'est que les tres grands hommes €@crivent seuv- 
ent fert mal,et tant mieux peur eux. Ce n'est pas 1g qu'il faut chercher 
l'art de la ferme,mais chez les secends(Herace,la Bruyere)"(Cerr.,25 Sept 
1852). There seems to me much truth in this; but net quite eneugh. Surely 
at their greatest mements Scett,Dickens and Balzec owe much(20) ef their 
greatness te their style(e.g. ,in Scott the appeal ef Jeanie Deans te Quee 
Caroline or the malediction of Meg Merrilies; in Dickens,the descriptien 
of Chancery at the beginning ef Bleak Heuse; Balzac might indulge in fat- 
uities like "Un terrent dc pensées déceula de son frent","Le général se 
tourna pour jeter à la mer une larme de rage", but he could also write 
things as trenchant as Vautrin's advice te Rastignac: "Il faut entrer dal 
dans cette masse d'hemmes cemmre un boulet de canen ou s'y glisser cemme 
une peste"). Huge's triumphs seem te me to depend less en his characters. 
er his ideas,than en his imagery and music(21). Even those whe brought 
charges against Shakespeare for his feeble plots,shellow characterizatien 
and superficial ideas,have admitted the mysterious magic of his "verbal 
abracadabra". And when Flaubert denied style to the greatest,did he remem 
-ber Hemer? Se leng as men remain emotional creatures,they will centinue 
te be taken,like rabbits,by the ears(22). 
Then,like Medea,even if you lose everything else,you can still feel "Mys- 
elf remains"(Mei,dis-je,et c'est assez). Whereas stuffer geese,even if 
stuffed with the Universe,remain geese. Q ceuld write. And partly fer thi 
peager Togu pegt, that seme ef those whe theught him "eut-ef-date" will 
themselves(?4). 
Criticism is & difficult art. With the young the result is eften that thi 
either just regurgitate the judgments they have been taught,or else,if | 
they have a natural and healthy rebellieusness,the oppesite of what they 
have been taught. Thenceit is pessible to arrive by easy stages at the 
happy notion that taste censists ef distaste. At the University English 
becomes thought a soft subject(25). Had this luckless youth done Greek 
or Medern Languages,his mind might have had semething to bite en; had h+ 
(26) dene MHistery or Science,he might have realized something of the re ~ 
lentless need for evidence,and the implacability ef facts, But he hag 
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learnt only te express werthless thought in werthless language. A researc 
student may turn his life inte a concentration camp; he may amass in his 
own field an erudition te stagger Dr Casauben; but he cannet write(2T). 
The critic of painting dees net paint his criticism; but} the critic ef li 
-ierature must alse write himself. Hardy's millmes "Let's have it again—- 
a geod saying well spit eut is a Christmas fire te my withered heart'"(28) 
When Bruce had stabbed Jehn Cemyn in the Church ef the Minorites at Dum- 
fries,at the chruch-door he ran inte Sir Themas Kirkpatrick ahd cried,it 
is said,"I deubt I have killed the Cenyn." "Yeu deubt!" replied Kirkpatr- 
ick. "I mak siccar," And,entering,he finished eff the weunded man, These 
grim brevities Hume in his histerÉ theught it necessary te pelish-—and 
destroy: "Sir Thomas Kirkpatric,óne of Bruce's friends,asking him soon 
after,if the traiter was sláin,'I believe se,' replied Bruce. ‘And is 
that a matter,' cried Kirkpatric,'to be left to cenjecture? I will secure 
him.'"(J.M.Rebertsen,Essays toverds a Critical Methed,p.25)(29). 

A man in Chekhov set out to teach his kitten an improved method of catch- 
ing mice,till it cowered at sight ef one; a child frem Shou-ling wes sent 
to Han-tan to learn the Han-tan walk and came heme en all fours, Nenethe- 
less education remains an inescapable necessity. It spoilt Chekhev s kitt 
-en: but it has to be impesed on every herse and hawk and heund. Yeu canm- 
net turn glass inte diamonds; but diamends can be pelished; ever ghass 
can be cut(34/. 

Abbe J.B.Le Blanc,Lettres d'un Francois(1745),ne.6T(ed.1749,III, p.17): 
"Aussi notre facen de louer un ouvrage est aujourd'hui de dire; 'C'est 

un livre bien fáit,une piece bien écrite,un discours bien errange.' Les 
Angleis au centraire disent: 'C'est un livre plein de bennes,eu d'excell- 


" 


entes choses'"(37). In his eld age Goethe preferred te read his ewn Faust 
in Gerard de Nerval's French version: "En allemand je ne peux plus lire 
le Faust,mais dans cette traduction francaise chaque trait me frappe com- 
me s'il était tout nouveau pour mei"(Neuveaux Lundis,III,p.311)(38). An 
apecryphal quotation to express the German mentality: "Warum denn so ein- 
fach? Kënnen Sie es nicht komplizierter machen?" If you wish to talk im- 


posing twaddle of an abstruse and abstract kind,though wonders can be 
dene even in English,yeu will find it hard te equal erman(39). In a Ger- 
man sentence the final pesitien may be reserved,by a most curieus granmat 
-ical cenventien,for an infinitive or past participle; er,in a suberdinat 
clause,for the main verb. Thus logical emphasis,unless particualrly strer 
tends te be saccificed te mere grammar. Nietzsche: "Ich lehre Euch den _ 
Uebermenschen. Der Mensch ist etwas,das überwunden werden soll." The essr 
-ential werd überwunden does not get its rightful pride of place. Hence 
the pleasant story of the man who,entering a foreign cafe where there sat 
greups ef English,French,and Germans,neted that the English were of cour- 
se entrenched round their table in solid silence; the French gabbling at 
ence; but the Germans listening te each ether in turn with a tense cencer 
-tratien that fer a moment astenished him. Then he realized-——they were 
waiting fer the verb! This arose frem a naive Renaissance idea ef capturi 
-ing fer German the excellence of Latin prose, The Remans haca marked 
tendency to put their verbs last,but of ceurse they were not enslaved by 
it,e.ge,the clsee ef Gallic War,II(40). I have seen teo many leaders of 
literary revelts—-and revelting mest of them were(44). 
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Butlers: "A man may,and ought te take pains te write clearly,tersely and 
euphemistically[eupheniously?]: he will write many a sentence 3 er 4 tim 
ever...he will be at great pains te see that he dees not repeat himself.. 
te eschew irrelevant matter..."(loc.cit.). Just &s,when we are advised in 
real life,we are eften influenced as much by the character of the adviser 
as by the intrinsic merits of his advice. If a writer's personality rep- 
els,it will not avail him to heve Medern English Usage by heart. Soul is 
mere than syntax(49). Since in the leng run deception is likely to be 
feund eut,yeur character had better net enly seem good,but be it. Authors 
may sell their books: but they give themselves away (50), Buffon: "Le sty- 
le est l'hemme meme"; Gibbon: "Style is the image ef character"(Autobio- 
aphies ef E.Gibben,ed.J.Murray,p.353); Huge: "Quiconque pense,illustre, 
obscur,sifflé,vainqueur,/Grand ou petit,exprime en sen livre sen ceeur" 
(51). When asked te appoint seme person to a post,Napeleen replied: "Has 
he written anything? Que je veie son style!"(52). Censider Mark Anteny's 
speech in the Ferum, (A) Statements. Caesar has been killed by honourable 
men,whe says he was ambitious. (B) Feelings. 1. While pretending deferen- 
ce to the murderers,Anteny rouses his hearers te rage against them. 2. He 
reveals his won feelings: intentionally,loyal resentment; unintentienally 
secret ambitaean(53). $. He areuses feelings in his audience towards him- 
self: intentionally,he peses as the moderate statesman,yet leyal friend; 
unintentienally,he meves the mere knewing theatre~geing audience te irené 
ic amusement at his astuteness(54). 
Only one nete in Jehnsen's letter te Chesterfield tings false. What is th 
this shepherd deing here,whe feund Leve a native ef the recks? What pess- 
essed Jehnson,that contemner ef Lycidas,that ceaseless mecker at the fal 
~sette absurdities of the pasteral,to pese himself here with Arcadian pi- 
pe and creek? And Lord Chesterfield as a fickle Amaryllis?-——Chesterfieló 
who leoked mere like a dwarf Cyclops!(57). Coleridge's fulsome twaddle te 
Byren in March 1815 must have been read by the recipient with a pitying 
smile. Heep and Pecksniff. Cf. the dignified appeal written by the desp- 
airing Crabbe te Burke(:A geod deal ef difference between these twe Samu- 
ela. Ne need te dwell on it---"leok and pass"(58). The Arabic poet al—Mu- 
tanabbi,returning from Persia,was attacked near Kufa by the Beni Asad,and 
wersted; as he wheeled to flee,his slave said,"Never be it teld that yeu 
turned in flight,you that wrote: 'I am knew te the herse-treop,the night, 
and the desert's expanse; /Net mere te the paper and pen than the swerd 
and the lance.'" And al-Mutanabbi,shamed bv his ewn verses,rede back inte 
the battle,and fell. Poésie eblige. Reusseau,that walking museum ef path- 
elogical curiesities(61). Creker,in reviewing Macaulay,as Revers put it, 
"attempted murder and cemmitted suicide"(62). At 57,the year before hès 
dée@y§Taubert writes to Mme Sabatier: "Une théerie esthétice-merale: le 
coeur est inséparable de l'esprit; ceux qui ent distingué l'un de l'autre 
n'avaient ni l'un ni l'autre"(Cerr.,Feb. 1879). Schepenhauer wendered if 
ever man had se detestable a set ef contemperaries as he; Flaubert ezclai 
-ned: "Mon Dieu,dans quel age m'avez-vous fait na tre!" (64). Les mes ami 
-es. Ibsen's contempt for all "compact majorities." The author ef charac 
-ter will not bew teo much te the eharacter ef his audience. Ceurtesy is 
better than deference(66). Our termented and demented century (68). 
Even abstruse subjects are eften made needlessly difficult; fer instance, 
by the type ef philesopher whe,from a seund instinct ef self-preservatier 
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consistently refuse te illustrate his(68) meaning by examples; er by the 
type of scientific writer whe gees decked eut with technical jargen as an 
Indian brave with feathers. Mest ebscurity is an unmixed,and unnecessary, 
evil. Fentenelle: "J'ai teujeurs tache de m'entendre." The ebscurity ef ev- 
er-crewding arises frem trying te say too many things at once(69). Celeri- 
dge is fertile in asseciatiens but weak in self-cenirel; his cenceptiens 
beceme,te use his own image,like Surinam teads flepping eleng with teadlet: 
spreuting all ever them. Hitler's principle ef "One at a time" may often 
serve as well in writing as(7) it served him in pelitics(till he breke it 
by invading the East befere he had finished with the West)(71). Whereas a 
leng sentence,if well built,may have a certain dignity,few readers are lik 
-ely te seek,or find,any particular dignity in a leng paragraph(72). Quint- 
ilian recerds a teacher of rheteric whese watchwerd te his pupils was skét- 
isen---"make it dark"; and whese highest praise was the climax,"Splendid! 

I can't understand it myself!" (74) Mallarmé came te Heredia with the disar 
-ming appeal: "Je viens de faire une piece superbe,mais je n'en cemprends 
pas bien de sens,et je viens vous trouver peur que veus me l'expliquiez," 
(75). "One should se arrange ene's sentences",it is argued,"that the mean- 
ing is clear witheut such contrivances as italics", By parity of reasening 
we sheuld abelish marks ef interrogation or eclamatien(77). 

When Mme de Sergeville read Fentenelle's werks te him in eld age,"il l'in- 
terrempit quelquefois en lui disant: cela est trep leng". Chekhevi "Whatev: 
-errl read-—-my own or other peeple's werk---it all seems te me net shert 
eneugh"(81). Swinburne suffered badly both frem dearth of ideas,and frem 
an incurable dysentery of words(86). An Alderman ebjected te the phrase,in 
Canning's inscription for a Pitt Memerial,"He died peer",and wished te sub 
-stitute "He expired in indigent circumstances", That Alderman is dead; 
but his pesterity abeunds like Abraham s, Even Leslie Stephen can say ef 
Yeung's Annals ef Agricukture(in the very manner ef Micawber),"the pecunia- 
ry results are mainly negative"(87). Marx te Engéla en 18 June 1862: "Ich 
dehne diesen Band mehr aus,da die deutschen Hunde den Wert der Bücher nach 
dem Kubikinhalt schatzen." Every auther's fairy gedmether sheuld previde 
him net only with a pen but alse with a blue pencil. Too many books are 
large simply from lack of patience-—-it weuld have taken long te make them 
shert(88). The last werds ef the Vicomtesse d'Heudetet, "Je me regrette" 
(89). Examples ef "gracioussi&lénces" from Chinese and "apanese poetry(90-1: 
The tense cencentratien of Tacitus,"qui abrégeoit teut,parce qu'il voyoit , 
teut"(Mentesquieu),rather than the verbese abundance ef Cicere and the amp 
P^ we ef Livy(92). Their years may have been "nasty,brutish,and shert" 
(95/. Mentesquieu: "Peur bien ecrire,il faut suater les idees intemediair- 
es; assez peur n'etre pas ennuyeuxy pas trep,de peur de n'etre pas entendu 
Ce sont ces suppressions heureuses qui ent fait dire a M.Nicele que tous 
les bens livres eteient doubles"; Veltaire: "Jamais 20 volumesin-felio ne 
ferent de reveltuiens: ce sent les petits livres pertatifs a 30 seus qui 
sent a craindre"(100). I sometimes wender whether books would not gain if 
their authers had first te telegraph them at their ewn expense(103). Cleep 
-aira's "infinite varieyy": she spoke a dezen languages,says Plutarch,and 
"Plate admits feur sorts ef flattery,but she had a thousand"(109). 
Urbanity is an old-fashioned word; perhaps,an eld-fashioned thing. Etymele; 
-ically,urbanity and civilization are mch the same. The writer's temptat- 
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True,the modern world would hardly tolerate in crjticism the vulgar horse- 
whipping style of the eld Quarterly and Blackwood s. But if we have feyer 
vultures,I doubt if there is any decrease in the ewls and peacocks(113). A 
writer should censider not only ihe convenience of his readers,by being 
clear and brief,but also their feelings,by not laying dewn the law(114). 
Newman: "Less educated minds,like blunt weapens,tear and hack instead ef 
cutting clean"(115). When friends wished him te contrevert his critics,Buf- 
fen replied: "Il faut laisser ces mauvaises gens dans l'incertitude"; but 
there are times when it becomes "base te sit dumb and let barbarians talk" 
(117). France: "Se laisser attaquer,c'est tre déjà à demi vaincu"(118). To 
the memory ef Erskine clings that deadly gibe of The Anti-Jacobin,which ape 
-legized for net reporting hi. in full because the printer had run out of c 
capital I's. Pretentiousness can lead a writer inte obscurity; but the pre- 
tentieusness itself becones all too clear(122). Many academic or aesthetic 
writers are neither clever enough to be brilliant nor honest enough to be 
simple. They say nething te the purpose and hawemothing te the purpese te , 
say(129). Swinburne en Emersen: "autecoprephageus babeons,whe make the filt 
they feed on"(134). One ef the eternal paradexes of both life end literatu- 
re: without passien little gets dene; yet,without control of that passion, 
its effects are largely ill er nul1(136). "Les hennetes gens ne boudent 
pas": Nething they write sheuld shew petulance,or peevishness or pique(138) 
The gretesque aspiratien in Glad stene's Journal: "May we live as by the si 
-de of a grave,and leeking in"; the astenishing accusation effrivelity 
breught agianst Chaucer by Arnold(141). Seme epeeple have as ‘little gift 
for gaiety as Milten's elephant trying te amuse Adam and Eve by twisting 
his “lithe prebescis"——er as Milten himself (142). 
Reticence,by all means-—-but not pretence. Veils—-—-but net masks(151). One 
can often feel mere respect fer a man whe deceives others than fer one whe 
deceives himself. Fer these reasens I prefer Byren's prese te mest ef his 
verse and te mest ef Shelley's verse(152). Bacen: "Speaking in a perpetual 
hyperbele is cemely in nething but love." Even in love it seems te me prett 
~y tedious. Talking big is net the same as talking vigereusly. As well sup- 
pese that the best way te sing well is te sing loud(159). Herbert ,after 
"eurling with metaphers a plain intentien,/Decking the sense", "might hear 
a friend/Whi sper ,Hew wide is all this leng pretence!/There is in leve a sw- 
eeiness re enn 'd: /Cepy eut only that,and save expense." Our century has 
mad a craze ef Metaphysical peetry. You can talk fer days about a stanza 
ef Denne's,where with a stanza ef Christina Ressetti's there may be nething 
te de but feel it, But I am net cenvinced that this makes Denne's the bett- 
er kind ef peetry(182 e Shaw ended by becoming a heary mountebank with ne 
passien left except fer making men stare by representing every worse cause 
as the better,and assuming the permanent rele ef devil s advecate,whether 
fer usselini er fer Stalin(164). 
Energy witheut centrel is at least better than contrel without energy. Vel- 
taires "C'est le diable au cerps qu'il faut aveir peur exceller dans tous 
les arts"(167). Saint-Simen en the Duc de Neailles: "Je ne cache pas que le 
plus beau et le plus delicieux jeur de ma vie ne füt celui eü il me serait 
denné par la justice divine de l'ecraser em marmelade et de lui marcher à 
deux pieds sur le ventre"(169). Latin literature dwells less en vivid det- 
~,ils—--except in its comedy . its fiction. Veltaire: "Dante accoutuma les 
taliens ù teut dire"(181). e 
I 
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Racine,whose father and grandfather hace been content to have,for their pur 
-ning arms,a rat and a swan(rat-cygne),bestirred himself te get rid ef "ce 
vilain rat" (183). 

Weary old metaphers,decrepit with leng years ef service,bring at each reap 
—earance,net pleasure,nut nausea. "The long arm of coincidence" has become 
palsied with overwork; "trump-ca&rds" are deg-eared,"burning questiens" leav 
-e us celd,and tthe llth heur" ne longer strikes(195). The mixed metapher 
cemes simply frem failure te visualize(196). When a man as clever as Saints 
bury can preduce such absurdities,all of us may well be en eur guard. The 
treuble cemes partly frem empleying hackneyed imagery whose very familiar- 
ity is apt to blur the image that a living metaphor should present; ana the 
writer allews these hald-dead metaphers to cellide with other metaphors les 
dead(197). Really dead metaphers,like really dead nettles,cannet sting(198) 
As the curtain rese fer the first night of Hernani,Huge said: "Je voyais se 
lever la jupe de men àme"; Balzac en women: "des peéles à dessus de marbre" 
(204).mJehnsen: "A fly,sir,may sting a stately horse and make him wince; 
but ene is but an insect,and the other is a herse still"; "if their cenc- 
eits were far-fetched,they were eften werth the carriage"(213). Chateaubr- 
iand: "Quelquefeis une haute celenne se montrait seule debeut dans un dés- 
eri,cemme une grande pemsee s'él&vé,par intervalles,dans une ame que le 
temps et le malheur ent devastée"; "Je vais,parteut baillant ma vie", Phau 
-bert en Lecente de Lisle: "Sen encre est pale” (218). 

The principle ef keeping emphatic werds fer the end,and the end fer emphatic 
werds,is by ne means inflexible. Te end sentence after sentence with a 
thump would lead te maddening meneteny,. Besides,a writer like Pater may dev 
-elep a particular fendness fer sentences that end,not strengly,but with a 
diminishing cadence and a dying fall(@38). It is true that "crawl","creep", 
"dawdle" have long vewels and cennete slow mevement; while "skip","run", 
"hep" have shert vewels and suggest speed. But "leap","dart","speed" are 
alse long---and yet rapid; While "drag","shilly-shally", "hesitate" ,despite 
their sher vewels,indicate slewhess(248). "Grecce" may be thought a beauti- 
ful werd; but "grease"? Y-et the sound is indistinguishable. "The glory 
that was grease"? "Grace" may seem lovely te the ear,as to the eye; but the 
French graisse? If "ferlern" meant a kind of potato,would it still ring li- 
ke a bell?(249). 

A great part ef the witeras preblem is how te catch the ideas that creep 
forth in the stillness,like magic mice,frem their heles. Here I suspect tha 
the deg's methed is less effective thah the cat's, Wise passiveness may 
succeed better than impatient rush and peunce(262). Rescemmen: "And write 
with fury,but cerrect with phlegm"; Walsh's notien that ene sheuld be in 
leve te write love-poems,and eut of love te cerrect them. Alcohol dees not 
really stimulate the brain,but merely drugs that ef it that acts as censor 
(268). After Sainte-Beuve had drafted each of his Lundis,he would hand it 
te his secretary and say,"Lisez-mei en ennemi 69). But it was said of the 
excellence of his Lundis,"il n'a pas le temps de les güter"(274). Flaubert: 
"Il faut ecrire froidement. Tout doit se faire a freid,posement"(280). 
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Charles A, Fenton,Stephen Vincent Renét. 
Colonel Bengt: "You see,I've ronil) MaETORPOS Tonly! children"(7), In 
the 3enét household there was norfof the aching compulsion for upward 
mobility which frequently possesses the professorial child(12), He had 
assumed squatterbs rights on Pierson Hall quarters,and then was eject- 
ed when a prior claimant &opeared(48), Faculty feuds were occasionally 
. inherited by and even delegated to undergraduates(55), Bengt had a kin 
of professional jump on his Vale contemporaries(55!; he was eyeing New 
York while they were reacting to Tinker's Johnson and Phelps' Browning 
(56), He never denied the claims his instructors later tried to fix on 
him,but he was entertained by the assurance of their memories(57), 
The war overtook the undergraduates, The Ne-She i were revised has 
-tily; He became a second lieutenant,She a nurse(65), The College sol- 
emnly urged that the civilian undergraduates redouble their academic 
labors as their contribution to the war effort, Renét mocked the absur 
-dity: "But study your magi iep-aayou n help win the war}"(66). 
At vilbur Cross' seminar in fiction he made notes rapidly and negligen 
-tly with his left hand,in French rather than “nglish, He clearly reg. 
arded his left hand as sufficient for scholarly chores; his right hand 
he reserved for poetry(88), He was appalled by the poverty of the aca. 
demic profession, He spoke of "the ludicrousness of the contrast betw- 
een the salaries paid American teachers and the energy,personality and 
wide knowledge expected of them," "The university," Chauncey Tinker 
had said,"is the last stronghold of Bohemia"; h&also had said that 
(90) "until a man receives tenure,he should kep his bags packed at all 
times"(91), '"hen we came back to Watervliet,we found many of our old 
friends dead and the rest 20 years older and none the better for it" 
92), 
Boo he addressed her as Jane in the love poems; Rosemary Carr was 
later amused by the well-intentioned acquaintances who occasionally 
sympathized with the dilemma of post's wife whose husband,they image 


ined,was pub lishingooetry inspirdd by his mistress(105), 
"X-Ray"; "Smile if you will or frown,wear silk or serge,/Play age or 
youth,it will not help,my meet Ad hir is a place where truth is 


made too clear/For idle minds to Watch that Truth emerge,/.../ %eneath 
the perfect candour of this ray/All mortal comeliness lies overthrown, 
/aAnd even numan blood is merely grey,/And ribs and joints are beautif. 
ul alone/As the weak flesh contests but cannot stay/The passionless 
search for the eternal bone"{(133). 
John Brown's Body made him a national figure at the age of 50,known 
o(290) thousands of Americans who knew rhe name of no other living 
American poet(221),. "The wages of sin-ema"(240), ""henever anything 
touches the rich,they immediately retire behind their secretaries int 
their money like a hermit crab retreating into its borrowed shell" 
266), The story "The Devil and Deniel Vebster" consolidated the nat- 
ional role(293), He had a distaste for the rituals of literary public 
-ity "Go down & have informal nictures taken by Tinchot,i.e,,lean' 
over bookcases that isn't mine to read a hook I wouldn't be caught 
dead with"(299 "If you want to describe her hair,describe it, Put 
on't tell me 1% "as done artistically, Tt doesn't mean anvthing... 
Sirnlify,simplify, And don't use the thunders of the Tast Tudsment to 
drive a nail®(30B§ , fone burs the time to do your work well"(327), 


"I can't just sit on mr int i ^ 
gee nm integrity as a writer,like a he y 
egg,for the duration"(357) 3 y slike a hen on a china 
57), 
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graham Hough, Reflections on a Literary Revolution(1960) 
I would thank my audience for their kindly forbearance to my person in 
spite of their detestation of ny opinions(v). 
Literature,by a fortunate dispensation,does not reflect accurately the 
convulsions of the social order, Its revolutions sometimes precede the 
social ones,sometines follow them,sometimes,it would seom,overlap them 
quite pointlessly, As soon as we begin to look closely at a particula 
patch of literature we are likely to see it developing according to if 
own vrinciples,which are likely to be st least fortuitous in their re 
-tions to the wars or movements of classes that are their temporal acc 
-ompaniments(1), In the visual arts and in music the devices may be of 
international range, In literature they can hardly be that,for each 
language has its own orocedure,never held quite in common with that of 
any other, The closer we nome to a particular literature the more clos 
-ly its features will he seen to depend on the state of the language 
at the time,the state of previous writing in it,the prestige or the de 
-clininz fortune o? special forms, A literary revolution must a litera 
-ry revolution if it is to be anything, Unless we are looking at Itter 
-ature as a symptom of something else(a respectable occupation,but not 
that of the literary critic) what must he attended to is the behaviour 
of literature itself, The years between 1910 and the second wrold war 
saw a revolution in the literature of t' e “nglish language as moment- 
ous as the Romantic one of a century before(2),. ] 
The target is so large that any chance-aimed shot would be sure to hit 
it somewhere, If we look at it en masse we shall soon find ourselves 
speaking of crisis in Testern v&lues,o? dissociation of sensibility,of 
elienation,and disinherited minds, Looking from this vertiginous neigh 
we shall surd y ^^ able to make many observations that are true,the 
more easily since they are not liable to tho contradictions of particu 
-larity, Let us descend and recover »alance by observing a fixed spot- 
---Lonáon in the years just before 1914, It was there that the English 
cell of an almost world-wide poetic conspiracy was bheing incubated---- 
the first plot against the literary establishment for over a hundred y 
years, Of course foreign agents were at work(3), Of the central revol- 
utionary quartetiliPound,Zliot,Toyce and "Tyndham Lewis---two are dead, 
one legally irresponsible,and the fourth is hábnily still with us, the 
grestest living man of letters, Nothing has happened to dispute with 
their productions the title of modern letters, No avant-garde has ade 
vanced any further, "hen I was a boy “modern poetry" was to be distin- 
guished from poetry simple, Modern poetry is now acadenically respect- 
able, It is taught in college courses,an" the exposition of it gives 
vere many worthy persons, Put it ig: alno fdistinct\as, 
from poetry as ever, Thére is a feelingpf discontinuity (th between 
the literature of our century ani that of any previous onè, This is 
one of the arzunents used by C,S.Lewis to sunnort his aes of a 
great rift in our culture just before the present age(4). d 
Pound's essays were called Make It New, In the stream of advice and ex 
-hor£etion he offered to young writers there is a continual insistence 
on novelty and on being up-to-date, "No good anger is ever wri*ten 
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/ in a manner twenty years old," A curious instanceof this acute period- 
consciousness occurs quite recently,in Mr Xliot'! ntroduction to 
Pound's Literary Essays. He cites as one of the tricks of malevolent 


critics---"to quote what n -writemsaid 2Geer 30 years ago as if i 


darn, tgo, (%4, p 
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he had said yewsterday"(Ibidespexi). The new poetry was n 

"enties,and it is still néw,in the sense that we have noth 

5 The Romantic revolution was not at a11 antipathetic to 
ancient anc anerooted tendencies, In many ways it was a return to 
them; the old textbook term is after all the Romantic Revival, Tne ree 
sult is ts habits of feslins and exnression are a model for the 
next hundred years, The modern revolution has had a different fate, In 
one lirection,in the establishment of a modern colloquial poetic idiom 
the younger writers have certainly learnt the lesson of their elder 
contermoraries, But other parts of the newly-conquered territory are 
eing little eultivated(6), A belated critical posse in full jungle kit 
still nacks its way through these no longer very forbidding areas,in 
the pages of the semi-acadenic reviews, A diluted version of If Xliot'e 
eritical doctrine is by now the possession of undergraduates and 
schoolboys, Vet tæ direct effect on literary practice has been strang 
«sly small, A rich and vigorous body of literature has established it- 
self,but has not established a workable tradition(7), The suggestion 
that knocks at tne door is that specifically "modern" poetry is hostil 
to "the “Inglish spirit" and has tried to move against the whole press- 
ure ziven br the Whole body of poetry written in Fnglish, A few very 
powerful talents succeeded in establishing idiosyncratic positions(8), 
The suczestion may be allowed to stand in the doorway,for we are not 
yet in & position to examine its credentisls(9), In the narrow sense, 
the name refers to a movement \"Imagism") whose history was,brief,broké 
and querulous,whose poetic results were minuscule, “ven in its longer 
flights Imagism remains a small affair, But as a centre and an influen 
-.ce it is not small, It is the hard irreducible core of a whole cluste 
er of poetic ideas that extend far beyond Imagism as & movement, Imag- 
ist ideas are at the centre of the characteristic poetic procedures of 
our time, If we were talking about continental “urope,there would he 
no needa to make much play with Imagism, Symbolism is already there, 
well established and more or less understood(10), 
Though Symbolism is in a sense a late development of Romantic thought 
it takes a decisively new turn, The great Romantic writers(‘VYordsworth, 
Soleridge,Xeats) all see literature as deeply rooted in experience--- 
"Sroved upon our impulses," Symbolism moves in the direction of an aut 
-onomous art,severed from life and experience by an impassable gulf, 
The Symbolists share with the Romantics the reliance on the epiphany, 
the moment of revelation; but they differ sharply about its status in 
nature andits relation to art(11), There is no question of relating 
the moment of illumination(as in the poetry of Wordsworth) to the exp- 
erience of a lifetime,for it is unique,it exists in the poem alone, 
The poet is the sole transmitter of a mysterious system of corresponde 
ences thst actually pervades the universe,but only becomes apparent in 
&rt(12), Now while modern literature has been afflicted with a persist 
-entthangover from the rich Symbolist symposium, the magical and *ransc 
-endental pretensions of Symbolism have almost entirely disappeared, 
It is only in the work of the early Yeats that we can find the Sy-boll 


doctrine in full »lóom, If we like to take Symbolism as a universal,r$ 
-current phenomenon we can rope in such diverse figures as Rlake and 
Herman Melville, I an speakingof Symbolism as a more or less dateable 


historical development, There was a foreshadowing of French Symbolism 
in the Pre-Raphaelites(13). 
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English poetry lacks a Baudelaire to stand as éminence zrise behind 
the movement; above all,Symbolist influence on sensibiiit- was not pna 
-ralleled by a close study of Symbolist forms, In those vears,when th: 
group that were later to call themselves Imagists were lavinz their — 
plans,the transcendental pretensions of Symbalism were no longer easy 
to entertain, The career of Mallarmé had ended in silenee.and somethir 
like despair, Rimbaud’ s defection to slaveetradins in Africa was it- 
self a symbol of the inefficacy of magical Symbolism, Certain aspects 
of Symbolist doctrine persist;but the nature of the attention is ehane 
ged, Revelation becomes technique,incantation becomes a eode of prohi. 
bitions(14). Imagism can be described roughly as Symbolism without the 
magic, The symbol,naked and unexplained,trailing no clouds of glory, 
becomes the image, Cf, Ezra Pound's pronouncements: "An image is that 
which presents an intellectual and emotional complex in an instant of 
time"; "Go in fear of abstractions"; "The natural object is always the 
adequate symbol"; "I believe that the proper and perfect symbol is the 
natural object,that if a man uses *'symbols' he must so use them that 
their symbolic function does not obtrude; so that a sense,and the poet 
«ic quality of the passage,is not lost to those who do not understand 
the symbol as such,to whom,for instance,a hawk is a hawk"(Literary 
Essays,pp_5,9) with Yeats:'"A symbol is indeed the only possible exp- 
[pl sesion of some invisible essence,a transparent lamp about a spiritual 
5 . flame" (zee 855,1924,0,142) or Mallarmé: "Je diss une fleur! et,hors de 
Jum l'oubli oü ma voix relégue aucun contour,en tant gue quelque chose d' 
A. M^ autre que les calices sus,musicalement se léve,idée même et suave,l! 
A absente de tous houquets"(Oeuv, comp,,"Il6&áde",p.558), The symbol 
"has become opaque in transforming self into the image, No transbar- 
hs] ant envelopes,or mysterious(15) absences,or invisible essences, Direci 
23 treatment of the thing,we are told,is the great object, Hulme's early 
criticism hammers away at accurate description,hardness,clarity, And 
we know what came of it: "The apparition of those faces in the crowds, 
Petals on a wet,black bough," Those dozens of little poems in Pourid*s 
Ripostes; clear,limited,without resonance,without transparency, A 
worid composed of atomic notations,each image separate from all the 
others, They neither lead into each other nor to apprehension on any 
other level, There is in Pound's practice and theory a defiant insist 
-ence on the surface of things,and an insistence that the surface of 
things is all, He writes of Laurent Tailhade: "I think this sort of 
ys clear presentation is of the Woblest tradition of our eraft, Tt is su 
Hi -rely the scourge of fools, It is what may be called the 'prose trad. 
"JM ition! of poetry,and by this I mean that it is a practice of speech 
Jit common to good prose and good versdalike, It means a constatation of 
fact, It presents, It does not corment,.,,It is not a criticism of 
Lifeces.It washes its hands of theories" (16), But Pound also sees the 
natural object as the equivalent of an emotion, Poetry is the art of 
making equations for emotions, But it is an equation of which one sid 
oni; ts to be presented, Imagist convention forbids that most ancient 
reni ps for a poem---the poem in which first a natural object is prese 
-nted,ani then some reflection on human exoeriencekh-t arises from it 
or is in some way parallel to it, According to Pound's theory, it is 
quy possible,e,g., for a Provencal poet in the reverdie to say "It 


S Spring"---and,unspoken,on no account to peuuttered,only to be 
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understoode--"if you care to make any deductions from this to my state 
of mind,you may," 3u* since the natural object is always the adequate 
symbol the poem will not make itself responsible for any of the deduct 
-ions, The proper procedure is to be seen in Pound's "Tan-DPiece,for her 
Imperial Lord"(17): "O fan of white silk,clear as the frost on the gras 
-blade,/You also are laid aside," A laconic novelty of procedure that h 
has its own charm, Ve know well enough what the Imagists are tired of, 
They are tired of Arnold's "Dover Beach"; the extended picture of the 
moonlight,the beach and the tide; and then the inevitablesthe too-long 
expected "The sea of faith was once too at the full,.,"; "1? melancholy 
19thecentury automatism by which no natural object can appear without 
trailing its inglorious cloud of moralising behind it, One as Pee * of 
the history of poetry is an intermittent warfare against automatisms, 
cliches of feelins naprpreesion. Prom tnis point of view magio was 
good tactics,and the skirmish was conducted with vigour and address 
aut tactics are not principles,ans there is always danger when they are 
erected into prinaiples, Pound was particularly liable to make this 
transformation,"A few don'ts"(18); as though ‘he writing of poetry is 
the adroit employment of a series of gimmicks; the continual invocation 
of "the exnert"(That the expert is tired of today the public will he 
tired of tomorrow,..the music mist ^e such as will delight the expert 
ess literary TesayS8,004.55,6). Then Pound took over Fenollosa's mss 

he also took over tie idea that the originally victographtec nature of 
the Chinese written character was still a subsistent force,tnat the rea 
-Aer actually saw the image in tne complex ideogram, Xven if all schol- 


E 


ars did not regard this as mistaken,it is on the face of it impossible; 


as impossible as to supoose that the reader of Xnglish(19) resuscitates 
every dead metaphor as he goes along,thinks of weighing when he ponders 
or of the stars when he considers, A strain of crotchety hostility to 
the traditions of Vestern thinking begins to appear, An obscure ideolog 
-ical war is invented in which Confucius knocks out Aristotle and abst- 
raction an? üiscursive thought are left in ruins, Poetry proceeds by 
-tbe Thetundsibfoncetrrttectiaaspiadorpaph¢shermachzdoaf ámage writ bare 
the juxtaposition of ideograms,an? new ideogram is old image writ large 
unit of poetry is the pictograph, tne record of a significant glimp- 
se 
ms doctrine burgeons,f'ourishes,spreads its roots and sends up suckers 
in every direction, Joyce's “eniphany",the moment in which the essentia 
nature of an object reveals itself,is presented with a good deal(20) of 
Thomistic top-dressing; but it is really a survival from magical S Xibol 
-isme “he customs-house clock might suddenly be epiphanised---nanifest 
itsel^ in its essence(Stephen Hero,N,.Y, 1955,5,210). Portrait of the Az 
-tist is built out of & succession of instantaneous glimpses of phenom- 
enal.objects; it 18 one of the earliest examples of a narrative,a deve- 
Lopment, presented by a series of unlinked scenes or shots, One of the 
most celebrated offshoots of the Imagist idea is Mr “liot's Objective 
Gorrelative, Ye are all heartily sick of the phrase,even Mr X1iot(21], 
Oojections havebeen made to the "expressionist" character of Nr Zliot'i 
passage--.the suggestion that tho business of the poet is to find exte] 
-nal manifestations fer previously determinate emotions, I wish to poi: 
to something rather different---the suggestion that the whole natural 


3 whi g 
World offers to the poet a collection of hricea-prac fron whieh h 
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takes selections to represent emotional states, "Direct presentation 
of the thing"---the image so produced exists to be one side of an equa 
-tion the other side of which is an emotion, We can hardly suppose tha: 


the author of the Iliad was collecting ojete trouves in this way, G 
M.Hopkins wrote "The Treck of the Deuts ecause AK moved by 


the account of a shipwreck in which five nuns were drowned; he did not 
go round looking for a suitable disaster to match an emotion that he a! 
ready had(22), There isalso the idea that coherence and validity of 
thought have nothing to do with poetic worth; Dante made great poetry 
out of a strong and beautiful philosophy,Shakespeare out of a muddled 
one,but this does not affect their merit as poets, There iS the relatec 
idea that poets do not "think", "his would make the peétigectivity 
something like pong flowers on china plates that he bought reac 
-dy-made from the factory, There is the idea that meaning i5 a kind of 
sop thrown to the intellect,lixe the bit of meat the burglar keeps to 
give to the dog,while the "poetry" does the work(The Use of Poetry and 
the Use of Criticism,p,.151), These are all pervasive ideas in modern, 
-symbolist strategy,and they are all related to the root idea that 
the substance of poetry is the image and its resonances, 
If poetry is a matching up of images with emotions its underlying fram 
ework consists of emotions,, Its order is therefore an order of emotion 
-98$, In classical poeticetheory therorder of poetry was an order of 
events or(23) thoug^ts, Events are capable of ceusal connection, though 
of logical connections the one is the structure of narrative or dzmana,<' 
tic poetry,the other of philosophic or reflective poetry, Only in the 1 
briefest lyric can we find an order that is simply that of emotions, 
Emotions are not capable of an Aristotelian rigour of construction, 
Imagist poetry has therefore been. obliged to invoke another kind of 
logic, Eliot: "...any obscurity of the poem,on first readings,is cue t: 
the suppression of ‘links in the chain,' of explanatory and connecting 
matter,and not to incoherence,or to the love of cryptogram, The justif. 
~ication of such abbreviation of method is that the sequence of images 
coincides and concentrates into one intense impression of barbaric civ: 
eilisation, The reader has to allow the images to fall into his memory 
successively without questioning the reasonableness of each at the mo- 
ment; so that,at the end,a total effect is produced, Such selection of 
& sequence of images and ideas has nothing chaotic about 1t(24), There 
is a logic of the imagination as well as a logic of concepts....And if 
such an arrangement of imagery requires just as much "fundamental brai: 
-work' as the arrangement of an argument,it is to he expected that the 
reader of a poem should take at least as much trouble as a barrister 
reading an important decision on a complicated case"(Introduction to 
his translation of St John Perse's Anabase), This is a general descrip 
-tion of Imagist technique(25). It contains also a knock-me-down argu- 
mentum ad hominem,designed to cause alarm and despondency in the bree 
of persons who have not accepted the technique, Such persons "do not 
appreciate poetry", The device of dismissing one's opponenets as unqua 
elified instead of convincing them that they are wrong is one that wor 
only with the very unsophisticated or the very easily scared, It hag75 
been greatly overworked by the founding fathers of modern poetics, Onl 
-y poets poets can judge poetry; this is a matter for the expert; cert 
“if lostes of culture countersigned by Confucius,lancelot Andrews and 
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Gourmont to be produced on admission---but these minatory gestures have 
dwindled into a curious historic ritual(26) 

The 20 opening lines of The Waste Land can be seen as an elliptical nar 
-r&tive,with fragments of reflection and direct speech, In principle it 
could be expanded,the links could be supplied; what we have is the natu 
-ral result of the attempt at pruning and concentrating 19th-century 
poetic method, The sense of an existing but not definitely stated plot 
is still there, It will require a great deal more latitude to apply 
this argument to the major structure of the poem, We know now that it w 
was of considerably greater length,and attained its present proportions 
under the direction of Ezra Pound, If this is the logic of the imagina- 
tion it is evidently patient of a good deal of::outside influence(see 
Letters of Ezra Poundspp.169-723 It is also noteworthy that in John 
Rodker's circular for Bel Esprit,a proposed literary fund, The Waste 
Land is referred to as "a series of poems"---Letters of Ez ound, De 
175)(27), There is a curious fortuitousness about It, And mere ellips- 
is,the omission of connecting links,will not serve as an explanation 
of the changes of speaker,shifts in time,scene and mode of address,the 
liberation of the image from all continuity that sive the poem its pe- 
culiarly coruscating surface, In the poem as a whole the sense of an ur 
-spoken underlyingplot has completely disappeared, The problems raised 
by the structure of The Wastel&and have been a party matter,a matter 
for polemic or defence; they have heen a shibboleth; to accept this sox 
sort of technique was at one time a sort of touchstone for participat- 
ion in modern poetry, Above &11,the methodological anfractuosities of 
the piece have fulfilled one of the main economic functions of peetry 
in this centtry---they have given employment to a host of scholiasts, 
The brilliance of the imagery,the audbtory and incantatory grandeur of 
its best passages,stole into the consciousness and became a part of our 
poetical property; it became ungrateful to ask of what sort of continu- 
um these fragments were a part, And we became satisfied with a level 
of coherence that we should never have found sufficient in any earlier 
poem, The unity of emotional effect withdrew attention from the logic- 
al discontinuity(28),the extraordinary rhetorical diversity, A poem abı 
-ut frustration,aridity,fear and the perversions of love---these signs 
were to be read by anyone, They were read,and in combination with the 
modern urban imagery they instigated the critics who said that the 
poem expressed “the disillusionment of a generation," For this,some 
years later,they were sternly reproved by the author; but they were no 
doubt expressing,in their way,the only sense they had of a unity of 
purpose in the poem, Meanwhile,prompted by the notes,many persons who 
had stopped reading The Golden 3ou looked at it again,and those who 
had never heard of Miss Jessie Yeston read Iron had te paces Nos 
ne of them were bold enough to say in public that ese studies did 
little to advance their understanding, Certainly they directed attent- 
ion to recurring symbolism of death and rebirth,drought and rain, But 
this was the kind of pattern that in earlier poetry had heen only sec- 
ondary to structure of another kind; it could not be seen as constitut 
-ing a structure in itself} Se we turned to more peripheral matters, 
We looked up the quotations from Dante and Raudelaire,and our apprehen 
-sion of isolated lines increased in depth, And the volume of exegesis 
increased,the explanations that did not explain,the links that connect 


-ed nothing to nothing(29) , 
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"he theory of genres was never waterticht or exhaustive,hvut never befo: 
-e was there a poem of this length,or perhaps of anv other length,in 
which the modes were so mixed, “Nor is the rhetorical level am’ more 
constant than the rhetorical mode, A modern and highly individual eleg. 
iac intensity pastiche Renaissance grandeur,sharp antithetical social 
comment in the Augustan manner,the low mimetic of public house converse 
-tion---all these and prohably several other styles are found side by 
side(30), The relation of these is sometimes obvious; it is one of cal- 
culated contrast, But it is a question how hard such contrasts of textu 
-re can be worked in & relatively short poem without disastrous damage 
to the unity of surface, It is not so much in the obvious collis&ons 
of the high and the low styles that this (felt\isg That kind of calculat 
-ed shock action is a limited effect,and the intention of producing the 
shock itself provides a medium between the two elements, It is the use 
of language in different and unrelated fashions in different parts of 
the poem that is disruptive, The lovely,romantically evocative manner 
of the hyacinth girl passage("Yet when we came back,late,from the Hya- 
cinth garden" etc,) live unhappily in the same poem with: "Zndeavours 
to engage her in caresses/vyhich still are unreproved,if undesired,/F1lu. 
shed and decided,he assaults at once;/Xxploringhands encounter no def- 
ence3/His vanity requires no res»onse,/And makes a welcome of indiffer. 
ence," The first passage uses language to evoke,by overtónes and conno- 
tations,the trembling ghosts of an intense emotion that is never locat- 
sd or(31) defined; the second to define a situation by precise denotat- 
ion and intelligent analysis, It is as though a painter were to employ 
a pointlliste technique in one part of a picture,and the glazes of the 
high renaissance in another, It has also become fashionable to refer 
to the contents of the separate passages as "themes",suggesting a vague 
-ly musical analogy, ut themes in a poem are made of words,and words 
have meanings; our attention is never arrested at the verhal surface; 
it proceeds to what the words denote,i.,e,,objects,persons and ideas, 

It is very difficult to dispel the notion that the objects,persons and 
ideas in a single poem should he in some intelligible relation to one 
another, In The Taste Iland there is no certainty either about what is 
denoted,or how it is related to other denotations(32), It has been sait 
that the noem adopts a "stream of consciousness” technique(Grover 
Smith,T,S,.Eliot's Poetry and Plays,p.58), Put it is precisely what the 
poem does not do, The "stream of Consciusness" technique allows a flow 
of images,more or less emancipated from narrative or lgical continuity, 
while still preserving & psycholgoical continuity---the continuity of 
inhering in a single consciousness, For a peom to exist as a unity mor: 
than merely bibliographical,we need thesense of one voice speaking,as 
in lyric or legiac verse; or of several voices intelligibly related to 
each other,as in narrative with dialogue or drama; what these voices 
say heeds a principle of connection no different from that which would 
be acceptable in any other kind of discourse; the collocation of imag- 
es is not a method at all,but the negation of method(34), 
Johnson: "By the common sense of readers uncorrupted with literary pre 
-judices,after all the refinem nts of subtlety and the dogmatism of lei 
arning,must be finally decided all claim to poetical honours," “hese 
are words that no one (cars who; cares about poetry in our century can 
read without a twinge, here if contemporary poetry read,and where is 
it Labo d In the universities, ‘ho reads it? Students(35)3 professio 
-na 


student, 
8tly and professo mo 
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expect to write papers on it,or lecture on it---to "explicate" it,in 
the current technical cant, "hat has become(not to go back to some pre 
-lapsarian Eden) of the kind of public that even so recent a poet as 
Tennyson could enjoy? It has been warned off; it has been treated to 
sneers,threats and enigmas, The wilful .Alexandrianism,the allusiveness 
and multiplicity of reference,above all,the deliberate cultivation of. 
modes of organisation that are utterly at variance with those of ordin 
eary discourse---these are the main reasons for the disappearance of 


‘Johnson's common reader, To say this linesone up with the hostile,the 
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malicious and the Philistine,with all those who hate and suspect the 
exploring sensibility ant have never made the attempt to(36) penetrate 
into the imaginative life of their time, Butnuit is sometimes necessary 
to risk being put in bad company for the sake of saying what seems to 
be true, Clustered and repeated images,contrasts or echoes among them, 
a half-heard music of this kind has always been part of peetic effect, 
But in all poetry before our time this music has been background music 
What we have heard with the alert and directed attention has been some 
-thing different, It has been a story,or an argument,or a meditation, 
Modern criticism has aroused our sense of this sedond sub-rational 
layer in our appreciation of poetry, Perhaps the most signal instance 
of this is the Shakespeare criticism of Wilson Knight,which sees the 
plays as "expanded metaphors," patterns. of "themes" and "images," Mod- 
ern poetry in the Imagist mode has performed the periere d manoeu 
-vre of shifting its whole weight to this second level(37). is rhet- 
oric is inadequate for anything but very short poems and very special 
effects, Pound's Cantos are the wreckage of poetry; brilliant passages 
sometimes long,sometimes the merest splinters,floating in a turbid sea 
of stammering and incoherent mumble, Even in The Taste Land and the 
Four quartets, the organising principle is quite inadequate for poems 
o s scope, This poetry suffers from the lack of public,explicit,pas 
-raphrasable discourse, Ve know about the “heresy of paraphrase"--- 
that we ought never to suppose that a(38) pmraphrase can tell us what 
a poem is about, Perhaps we ought never to paraphrase a poem; but as 
with many other things that we ought never to do,we ought also to be & 
able to feel that we could do it, The imagist revolution was a sort 
of spring-cleaning; a much-needed spring-cleaning that got rid of a 
irwat deal of the fusty,obstructive and dust-gathering matter that hac 
cluttered up the weaker poetry of the 19th century, But the house has 
not been comfortable to live in ever since, And the clotted rubbish 
of academic imagist criticism is already beginning to fill it up agair 
39 AL. 
Hei 40 years ago it was possible to be deeply engaged with literat- 
ure,a8 a writer or a student,yet to be entirely innocent of any conc- 
ern with literary theory, mis is hardly possible now, The man of 
letters is almost obliged to have explicit opinions about matters tha: 
his predecessors were content to leave to professional aestheticians(: 
(41), There is a babel of confused noise; some of it is just the busy 
hum of academics taking in each other's washing; but some of it aris- 
es from quite fundamental disagreement, Once a bundle of experiences 
has been made the subject of open disputation, there is nothing to do 
^ut have it out---unless of course we prefer to pull our coats about : 
our ears and wait till history has it gut for us(42), . 


Imagist elf r 
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of it were contradicted by the contemporary poetic practice, The early 
criticism of Mr “liot is an exaltation of the classic virtues,while he 
was contemporaneously writing quite revolutionary poetry,o* a kind that 
had deliberately abandoned the prime classical aims and in fact repres 
-ents the extreme limits of romantic method, Ezra Bound recommended the 
study of traditional Romance versification as a corrective to the laxi- 
ties of the age,while himself evolving a brilliant and novel verse four 
,.ded on Symbolist vers libre and the rhythms of prose, Wyndham Lewis ur 
-held the virtues of clarity and order in polemical works that are con- 
fused brilliant and explosive packages of insight,prejudice and half- 
digested philosophy; Hulne made propaganda for a "hard","dry" classical 
art,with weapons taken largely from romantic critics(44), 

Mr Bateson has referred to this period as "a short reign of terror, Hz- 
ra Pound,in a note on Hulme,concludes that "the bleak and smeary *2ots 
wretchedly needed his muidance,end the pity is that he was not there ir 
person to keep down the vermin"(4uoted in Hugh Kenner,The Poetry of 
Ezra Pound,0.509)(45), Eliot: "There may be a good deal to be said for 
Romanticism in life,there is nn place for it in letters," But the quali 
-ty of what we vresume to he the classicism that is to take its place 
is extraordinarily hard to discern, Mr X1iot at this stage approves of 
the destructive criticism of Arnold,approves of Aristotle and Dr John- 
son; and this sounds like a decorous English neo-classicism of a f&mil- 
iar kind, Yet the presiding critical influence is that of Remy de Gour- 
mont---acknowledged,and even if it were not acknowledged it might be sv 
-spected---a Symbolist critic of extraordinarily diverse activities and 
opinions,none of which could be got into the neo-c}assical box The neo- 
classic ideal is precisely the reverse of the critical ideal borrowed 
in The Sacred Yood from De Gourmont("eriger en lois ses impressions 


personnelles"); to conform one's personal &mpressions to laws that are 

conceived as pre-existing,as part of the naturel order(46), 

Yords fail me to record the number of fallacies and contradictions in 

Hulmets celebrated essay "Romanticism and Classicism"(Speculationsyp. 
Lt ^o 


111-41); or rather,any reasonable number of words fail; uid be 
done at inordinate length, The central notion is the same idea that was 
made familiar a little Bter(the essay was written about 1914) by Babb- 
itt's Rousseau and Romanticism(1917)---that Romanticism has a single 
root,the Rousseauist doctrine "that man was by nature good"(47), The 
essential of the religious attitude for Hulme is what he calls the same 
classical dogma of original sin; and this &s the essential of, e class 
-ical attitude too, I will not pause to wonder at the strange y ignment 
of forces that this alliance of classicism and Christian dogma brought 
about, "Man is an extraordinarily fixed and limited animal whose nature 
is absolutely constant"(48), "Extraordinarily" can only mean "more tha: 
is ordinary with animals," Man is more fixed and limited than the lion 
or the horse or the duck-billed platypus? "It is only by tradition and 
organisation that anything decent can be got out of hin"; and this rep 
-esents the religious attitude? But all the higher religions have come 
with the promise of bringing man deliverance from the law, It was not 
Rousseau,it was the Psalmist who said: "Xmitte spiritum tuum et creab- 
untur: et renovabis faciem terrae," And it was not Rousseau who was the 
witness of the Apocalypse, If religion were a contemplation èf the nate 
Brat world as a closed order---if,that is to say,faith and hope were or 
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the game away himself, He is not at heart concerned with religion( 49) 
He projects political doctrine into the religious sphere, One cannot 
accuse him of lacking candour, The names he invokes in the early para 
-graphs are those of "Maurras,Lasserre and all the group connected 
with L'Action francaise", It is they whose rain use for classicism 
was as a stick to beat the Revolution, As he accürately remarked,the 
distinction had become a party symbol, And,though Hulme doesnot ment 
-ion this,,1t was the Action francaise group who did notoriously what 
many have been willing to do covertly---used Catholic Christendom in 
& purely political sense, Hulme foresees the arrival of & "classical" 
period in poetry;' and this is apparently a straightforward piece of 
historical prognostication,such as men of letters with their ears to 
the ground are often liable to make($0]j The deplorable romantic tra- 
ffic with the infinite will now cease, The new classical poetry prov- 
es that "beauty may be in small,dry things"; it will be “cheerful,dr. 
and sophisticated", This classical-religious attitude has produced in 
in the past such "small,dry,cheerful and sophisticated " works as the 
Aeneid,Dies Irae,the Paradiso,Piers Plowman and rhedre. These example 
are mine,but they will be enough to indicate the(51) abyss of nonsens 
into which Hulme would lead us and did lead a good many literary the- 
otists, 

All Hulme's operations are conducted in the name of tradition; and 
tradition,the word and the idea,was to become a spell to conjure with 
in the coming literary upheaval, A fragmentary version of the Christi 
ean relig ous traditi on is seized upon, It is equated with a partial | 
notion of classicism derived from a group of politically minded Frenc: 
-men, If Hulme had cared to look at English classicism he would surel 
-y have had to relate it to Deism rather than to traditional Christia 
enity, From this mish-mash is drawn a set of literary deductions 
which are both logically uncompelling and historically false, Mr Eli- 
ot's essay "Tradition and the Individual Talent" contains the most fr 
fruitful of all suggestions towards a revised(52) critical neo-classi 
-cism, To think of the existing monuments of literature as forming an 
ideal order,which is altered,if ever so slightly,by the addition of 

& really new work to the series; to demand that the new work shall 
both cohere with the past and alter that to which it coheres---this 
suggestion both satisfies our sense of an established order and makes 
novelty possible,, But the essay also contains & wrong notion of how 
tradit on lives and communicates itself(53), Yes,one feels,here is Mr 
Rliot saying in his own idiom just the sort of thing that Matthew Arn 
-old said, But Arnold's programme was a programme for the man of cult 
-ure rather than a programme for the poet, The cultured man is the 
transmitter of a tradition of civilisation,the poet is one of its mak 
-ers, Is traditi on something unconsciously inherited or something corn 
-sciously acquired? Our answer to this will very considerably affect 
our feeling about the new poetry of the early 20th(55) century,,with 
its self-consciousness,its acute sensitiveness to both precedent and 
novelety, ‘Ye have often seen movements,revivals undertaken in the na- 
me of tradition,that strike the officials bearers of tradition as st: 
strange and offensive noveleties,e,g,,Newman and the Oxford Movement, 
the Southern literary groun the wags raves this country, In each 
case the young movement claims to be representing a gree | of 

- tradition in a purer and more authentic form,while its official repr- 


esentrives stand merely 


for a debased acquiescence, In all cases the 
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he clains abide our question, Who dii really represent English relig- 
ious traditiongNewmen or Keble? Who did really represent the spirit of 
English Toryism, Disraeli or the hunting squire?(56) In After Strange 
Gods Mr Eliot distinguishes between "tradition" which 3 57364 
habit,local association,use and wont; and "orthodoxy" which is some- 
thing that must be actively acquired and defended(p,5), In The Idea of 
a Christian Society he hints at the contrast between the ordinary wayf 
-aring hristian, whose faith is largely inherited unconscious and in- 
explicit, and the theologian or intellectual defender of the faith who 
needs to be aware of its position in his civilisation as a whole,and 
of its historic origins, There is also,of cow se,though Xr “liot does 
not mention him,the saint; ind i+ is possible that the saint may have 
more in common with the ordinary wayfaring Christian than with the the 
-ologian(57), His sanctity is more likely to reveal itself in hehaviou 
-ur,in his devotional life and in his relation to his neighbour than i 
in speculation or learning, In poetry the analogue to the ordinary Chr 
Christian is the common reader; the analogue to the theologian is the 
"nan of culture or the critic; the analogue to the saint is surely the 
poet, And both the poet and the saint may dispense with much of the 
historical consciousness,the acquired deliberate awareness of tradit- 
ion,that to the theologian or cultured critic is & necessity, Poetic 
tradition has been transmitted actually in the ways that Mr Xliot says 
it can not be, Typically,t^e poet forms himself on one or two private 
admirations,as Keats did; or on a highly eccentric eclecticism,as Yeat 
did; or on a single preferred period,as the poets of Augustan "ngland 
did, Surely the preponderant influence of one or two private admirat- 
ions is a very noticeable feature of thework of Mr “liot himself, “he 
conscientious and laborious taking of all culture as one's province is 
more characteristic of the scnolar-poet,often quite a minor poet,such 
as Gray(58). 
Any poet so far as he is traditional addresses his readers in the conf 
-ifence that he will be understood; thathis rhetéric and his mode of 
address will he familiar +o them from their previous readingof poetry; 
and he appeals to an order of feeling that he assumes to he common to 
himself and them,simply as human beings,or as members of a particular 
civilisation, VYordsworth,in the preface to the Iyrical Ballads,speaks 
bitterly of the expectation that the poet "will gratify known habits 
of association" in his readers; at this period of hie life,he is an ex 
-treme example of a voet trying to write as though no poetry has ever 
existed before, This is never possible; but it is necessary from time 
to time that the attempt should he made, “here is always the temptatio 
to equate "traditional" with "good",if we associate poetry with the 
ancient andenduring in our civilisation; or with "bad",if we associate 
poetry with revoultion and novelty, But both are illegitinate(59), 
Robert Frost's 7o “arthward is a traditional poem, It is traditional 
because it assumes naturally that « reader whose habits have been for. 
med on existing poetry in the same language willl be able easily to 
respond to it, As Johnson said of some lines in Gray's "Xlegy": "I hay 
never seen the notions in any other place; yet he that reads them here 
persuades himself that he has always felt them, A poem may be traditio 
-nal simply by virtue of an established rhetoric and an established 
8x C 91) of feeling,without anv apparent historical reference or learn. 
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Now let us look at another kind of poem, Mr, ©.S,Lewis: "To say that 
all new poetry was once as difficult as ours is false; to say that. 
any was is an equivocation, Some earlier poetry was difficult,but not 
in the same way, Alexandrian poetry was difficult because it presup»o- 
sed a learned reader; as you became learned you found the answers to : 
the puz21es,.,,In a recent symposium on Mr Zliot's 'A Cooking “ge! we 
find seven adults whose lives have been specially devoted to the stud; 
of poetry discussing a very short, poem which has been before the worle 
for thirty-odd years; and there is not the slightest agreement among 
them as to what,in any sense of theword,it means"(DecDescriptione Tem- 
porum,p.14)(62), This is a new thing,that a short poen o? Ss 
ntricacy should leave its contemporary readers in a state of complete 
uncertainty as to what(63),in any ordinary sense,it is "ahout"(64), 
Similar illustrations could he drawn from the work of Pound, Vallace 
Stevens,not to mention vyounzer writers such as Auden and Dylan Thomas, 
In all of them immediate communications between poet and reader fails 
on two planes: both on the plane of reference,the "sense" of the poem, 
&nd on the plane of feeling,the emotional attitude towards the situati 
-on presented, In the face of these obscure breakdowns of communicat- 
ion criticism has almost capitulated, Or rather,it has turned with 
relief to other tasks than judgment, Most of the criticism has concen- 
trated on panegyric,extenuation,exegesis---evervthing in fact from 
logerolling to "explication"(65), It has become a sort of propaganda c 
or block-busting for new creative work, The work is explained on its 
own terms,and justified by its own standards; but not nuch attempt is 
made to apply standards derived from ow literary experience as a whole 
The words "plight" and "dilemma" do especially heavy duty(66). 
The argument is a tu quoque, "Joyce a decadent? Yah,you're another," 
Joyce is justified,not by showing that he has created out of his mat- 
erial a rational or aesthetically satisfying order,but by the claim 
that he reproduces faithfully(67) the: disorder inherent in his mater- 
ial, 3y this standard the artist becomes a taneerecorder to the Zeit- 
geist, The danger in commenting on wurks with such density of referen 
-ce as much modern poetry is that the immediate impact of poetry is 
dulled by the circumambient mass of erudition, “he reader is like the 
hi-fi enthusiast---he is too busy fiddling with the machinery to get 
the best out of the music, Criticism has emerged as something between 
a profession and hig husiness, It has develoned its own standards of 
expertise and technique; and it has become easy to write(68) elaborate 
commentaries of dazzling virtuosity,which do little or no^'ir- to 
deepen appreciation of thetpgetry, As big business,criticism is highl: 
competitive; every interpretation evokes a rival one, A consequence ol 
the prevailing Imagist technique and of Joyce's exploitation of multi; 
-ple verbal ambiguities is that much of nodern literature gives great 
local delight even when its general purport rencins obseure, And fudg 
-ment must be of a work es a whole, 10 one sensitive to lenguage can 
fail to be dazzled,delighted,erd sometines moved by the verbal felici- 
ties of zinaeganr ake or the fragmentary fine passages in the(69) 
Cantos wether OF not he has any idea of how they ere related to thei; 


v 


context, The Imagist method hite the reader between wind and water 


with a piercing sensational hombardment,in a way that literature dep- 
nding more on logicel or narrative connection can never 6o, Addictio: 
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consider seriously any other source of literary pleasure, The less 
immediate and sensational literary experiences,if they are present 
at all,arew decidedly in the hackground(70), The critic confines himse 
lf to providing a minimum framework in which they can be enjoyed with 
-out nagging objections from the discursive intellect; or in a justif 
-iable eagerness to make the most of the parts that have delighted hir 
. plays down the importanceof tatel communicated Meahing---the meaning 
that can (be communicated only through structure, The most fantastic 
ySxample of this procedure is provideded by Hugh Kenner in The Poet 
di of Ezra Pound(71), R,P,.Blackmur,after having almost squarely faced n: 
pipet git dg of the r&g-bag quality of the Cantos,shyes off at the en 
amd reduces the gravity of his conclusions by a sneer at the common 
lure. The reader of an anthology reads whole poems, He may flit un- 
critically and unhistorically among them; but each exists in its own 
«right; each communicates to him as a whole, This is not the experienc: 
Mor & reader of the Cantos, There are magnificent lines and passages 
i indeed; but they are rarely whole poems; they are almost all fragment 
,eAry,Or blurred at the dges,or contaminated,either with rubbish or 
A aith alien matter(72), It is symptomatic of Mr Kenner's culture that 
: e only persons le can think of as likely readers of Wordsworth are 
” JAgfaduate students,and the handiest way he can find to get out of a ti, 
MM ight spot is to belabour his pupils(73), The honourable exception is 
j n the work of Mr Yvor Tinters,who has subjected Imagist poetic theo- 
F. ry and its poetic practice to a searching and stern examination, It 
- is only to be regretted that the devastating accuracy of his analysis 
has been partly obscured by some xtremely eccentric judgments, Other 
critics,with all their sensibility and industry have heen docile foll 
-owers of a rather elderly Zeitgeist, Ve are left with a crowd of cla 
-queurs,bemused epigoni,Hudson Reviewers,wedding guests,each helpless 
-ly fascinated by his own Ancient Mariner(74), 
Mr Eliot has acknowledged his discipleship to ciel ia and Corbiere; 
both Eliot andPound in early days made great play with Rémy de Gour- 


mont; and there is Rene Taupin's valuable study,L'Influence du Symbol 
-isme francais mr la Poesie emericeine 1910-1950 1928]; Bu ese 


known es seem to havgnade Tittle Impression on the general crit 
«ical consciousness, Mr Eliot's encomium on the Metaphysical Poets 


obscured the fact that his poetical methods have very little in comme 
on with theirs; and the extreme decorum Anglican of much of his criti 
-cal writing has not inclined us to look towards Paris of the '80's f 
for the origins of the new poetry, "here there is a recognition of 
the powerful Symbolist spell it is apt to fall into the opposite ex- 
cess of assuming that the Mallarmé-Rimbuad complex is the type of nor 
-mal poetic situation(75), In The Structure of Poetry Miss Elizabeth 
Sewell finds that Mallarme pushes poetry as far as can go towards 
the abstract and ordered structure of mathematics,Rimbaud towards the 
disordered concreteness of dream, And these,she suggests,are the two 
poles between which poetry exis ts,"umber and Nightmare, The disorder. 
ed concreteness of dream can be illustrated not only from Bateau ivre 
and Illuminations,but from Tne Tste Iand,the Cantos,Ulysses and Finn. 
$gans Takes essentially the Imagist method. That about MalTarme 
8 e o turn poetry into a self-contained structure divorced as 
[e pg possc he from concrete referential content? (76) It is quite 
" ity", 
pud & liberation 
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of noetry from all reference to the actual world,is a constant movem- 
ent in Mallarme, Obviously this purity can only be approached, "7orás 
have meanings,references to things that are not words,and these refer- 
ences are inescapable, Pure poetry is always a mirage, Miss Sewell 
wrongly sees in Mallarme's poetry only an intricate pattern of sounds 
and syllables, Certainly the system is there(77). Mallarme endeavours 
to make poetry a paradigm for an experience,without the ectual conte 
ent, He tries to give,with the minutest delicacy,the structure of an 
experience,without th: actual empérhénce; a structure that might he fi 
-lled out with many actual experiences, “ut the poem does not commit 
itself to any of them,or concern itself with them except in a minimal 
unavoidable way(78), His work has been described as a kind of poetical 
algebra, Algebra performs structural overations without concerning it- 
self with the actual value of the symbols it employs, Or we can use th 
analogy of a jar,whose shave is heautiful,satisfactory,complete---and 
can be filled indifferently with ashes, brandy,weak tea,water or nothir 
at all, His sonnet "M'introduire dans ton histoire" has given rise to 
a number of explanations,and its last line "Du seul vesperal de mes ci 
chars" became at one time a proverbial phrase for the sonorous uninte- 
lligible gibberish of which his poetry was sup»osed by its enemies to 
be made up, "he poem has been variously seen as an ingeniously veiled 
obscenity,as the account of an imaginary triumph after a real amorous 
failure,of real triumph after coldness and disappointment, "hat rem- 
&ins 1s(79) & structure of meaning---timidity,the sense of sanctities 
violat the chill of repulsion and failure,followed by a grandiose tz 
triumph, He uses metaphor and image in such a way that the tenor of 
the metaphor is left uncertain or undiscoverable, E.G. "Tonnerre et 
rubis aux moveux'"---we cannot locate "thunder" and "rubies" together 
in any imagined vohysical space, Then Mr =liot adapts this phrase--- 
"Garlic and sapvhires in the mud/Clot the bedded axle-tree"---he is 
less bold, Garlic and sapvhires are both material objects,they cen he 
found in the same mid in which a wheel is supposed to be buried, "rue; 
the metaphor stili has to ^e interpreted(80),but we are not dazzled at 
phe:shartibyamcteruseating obliquity on its surface, Thunder and rip- 
ies at the axle-trees are a sort of no-road sign,forbidding access to 
a referential meaning, Vallace Stevens is the closest parallel to 
Mallarme, Epic and dramatic poetry could not proceed in this way; and 
most lyric does not(81), Crystal-gazing as a critical method had hette 
be reduced to a minimum(82). 

Some of the arts are by their nature more capable of international dif 
-fusion---music and paintirg,most hapoily, But literature,tied to lang 
-uage as it is,is absolutely prevented from developing in the same 
way(86), This ae mongrelised commercial civilisation,living on the 
same vroducts,made in thes ame factories,sold out of similar shops,is 
powerless before the fact of language, 3ythe mercy of heaven, Trench 
literature remains French,and “nglish literature remains “nglish, And 
contacts between them seem to be of the same nature as they have alwa; 
yeen---fertilising,refreshing,but no more massive and tending no nore 
to standardisation than ther were in the 16th century or the 18t*, It 
is the language barrier,the blessed and almost total failure of such 
projects as Esperanto and Basic “nglish,that cuarantee continued dive 
-rsity, The Xnglish linguistic community has been growing steadily fo: 


over 200 years(87)9 butjuntil recently many parts of the 
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of tne “nglish-speaking world were hardly parts of a literary conmunit. 
at all,whether as producers or consumers, "hey are now active in both 
directions, English writing is a commodity of^international diffusion 
as writing in no other language can be, The greatest realignment of 
forces has been in Anglo-American literary relations(88), Up to some 
time in the middle of the 19th century American literature was not so 
much subordinated to Fnglish as nart a of it, It drew its standards an: 
its style from =nglish sources, hat a “uropean would recognize ss a 
distinct ‘Ametican style in poetry appears only with "hitman,snd in 
prose ónly with Mark Twain,thougn the programme for a separate America 
literary personality was outlined in “merson's "American Scholar"(1837 
and "The P et"(1844 e A robust Victorian view.of the matter is express: 
-ed by Arnold: "I see advertised The Primer of American Literature, Im 
-agine the face of Philip or Alexander at hearing of a primer of Maced: 
-onian literature$j...7e are all contributors to one great lttàrfahutése 
2XEhgt$sh literature"(89),. Ye have here a cultural situation unique in 
the history of the world, Ve have two civilisations,widely different 
in social habits,political assumntions,and relation to the internation 
-al corumnity producing two different literatures,hut in the same lan- 
zuage,enühavinr behind them a common literary heritage, There is no re: 
-&l parallel in the Hellenistic or Imperial Roman world, ‘Ye have seen : 
provincial and colonial styles appearing in a metropolitan literature, 
But American writers are not in the position of Apuleius or Seneca or 
3t Augustine(90), The only similar relation is that between the Spanisl 
literature of Spain and that of the Spanish speaking countries in the 
New "rold, This is less striking,for the civilisationof Latin America 
is not = unified one like that of the 17,5,(91). hitman: "America dem- 
ands a poetry that is bold,modern,all-surroundins and cosmical,as she 
is herself"(Democratic Vistas), Emerson: "Milton is too literary,end 
Homer too literal and historical"("he pYet")(S2), A distinctly Americ: 
-an set of literary values has emerged in recent vears,and its co-pres 
-ence with “turonean ones is still capable of causing bewilderment. If 
the status of Henry James is internationally agreed,Hawthorne,!elviile 
and Thoreau do not assume much importance in the “nglish literary imag: 
-ination; and Henry Adams none at all, riters are esteemed for their 
American quality,for their share in establishing a peculiarly American 
consciousness,ana4 a good déal of what goes on in the studt of American 
literature sears to the outsider to belongs to social rather than to 
literary history(93), In The American "ovel and its Tradition(1°57),}!r 
Richard Chase sets out to define a specially American kind of novel--- 
the “romance-novel"---which cannot be accounted for by “nglish literar 
standards, Yet nis a3efinition is couched in terms that sugzest mainly 
deficiency, "he romence-novel,with its "tendenoy tovards re lodrana end 
idyll", sounds like something that does not quite manage to become a 
novel of the ordinary sort(94), Of course,sonething had deos not becom 
good by becoming American, The romance-novel( there are “nglish and Pre 
Trench examples, Tuthering Heights and Le Grand Meaulnes) has its own 
standards and its owm kind of integrity, One daos not define “he Tempe 
-:st by its unlixeness to Antigone, “ne difference in standards should 
re simol; accepted(95), Ve 

"here was a decade or so when all the newest and nost »ronisi 

seing written in “melish was written wr america 3 but ther 


a 
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Pound and Zliot were expatriate Americans; and that means their relat: 
-ion to the Suropean poetic tradition was radically different from th; 
that of any English poet of their own time,or of any other time, When 
an American goes abroad he is apt to say he is going to Europe, An 

Englishman says he is going to Paris or Florence, From the Western sic 
-e of the Atlantic Xurope is apt to aprear(97) as a large geographica: 
and cultural block,set over against America, "hen the mental travelle; 
from Engliand makes his explorations into other “uropean cultures he 3 
remains an “nglishman who has connected his own literature and civili: 
-ation with some of its anecstors and collaterals, The American who 

moves away from his native grass-roots tends to become at one bound a 
cosmopolitan, His education encourages him to be so,.Consider the num 
-ber of college courses called Masterpieces,or Great Books,or World 

Liter&ture(98), In surveving Pound's early career one hardly knows wh: 
-ther to be more astonished at the inaccuracy of his knowledge or the 
wideness of its range, His first book of verse Lume Spento contains 
some startling illiteracies, The student of Romance languages had not 
even a schoolboy's competence in Latin, He cares for poetry,and he 


(only veia such knowledge as a practising poet can directly use, His 
sis 
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attitu one of glad disci pleship to a variety of foreign literat- 
ures, He is followed in this by Xliot,much more discreetly, The rathe: 
self-consciously cosmopolitan air is to be found too ín Harmonium(99), 
the first volume of Wallace Stevens, Riogravhically speaking,our lite; 
-rary revolution is a revolution of expatriates and exiles; and this : 
is so before and quite apart from the enforced exile brought Bbout 

by revolution and war, Joyce has no other theme but Dublin,vet writes 
of it in memory from Trieste,Zurich and Paris(100), 

A writer today should be suspicious of any attempt to appeal to the 
vast faceless international audience, It may be that he has no corun 
mity left, It is a melancholy thing that one of the most moving of al! 
sonnets, "Heureux qui comme Ulisse," can so often now be no more than 
the motive to a historical regret, There is no oe to return to(104) 
There was an itch to be continually tinkering with reputations,usuall 
-y in a destructive fashion---to hound out Virgil or Petrarch,to dis- 
lodge Milton,to make it impossible for any right-thinking person to 
read Sheltey(166), Pounds "All English poetry is a history of success 
«ful steals from the Trench," In his early days hewas an indefatigabl 
propagandist for Provencal poetry and its value as a technical examp- 
le to the “nglish verse of his time, But he hardly seems to recognise 
that “nglish poetry had begun to absorb the Provencal lessons in the 
15th century, That is perhaps why his own verse on Provencal themes hi 
has so much the air of Rossetti anid the nineties(107). The programme 
for the aspirant "nglish poet outlined in How to Read neglects all th 
process of gradual growth and assimilation that has made uo poetry in 
inglish neglects all the slow,thorouzh absorption that is necessary 
for a real education,andwould substitute a huge barbaric indigestible 
meal of gobbets, “ne lunatic jumble of asyntactical English, tags of 
Latin, Greek, Italian, German and French,interspersed with Chinese ideo- 
grams which have neither auditory nor conceptual significance for the 
Western reader,in the later cantos is an.extreme projection of the ec 
-lecticism Pound exhibits at the start, And if one is(108) for better 


or worse a writer in the "nglish language a continual crotchety hosti 
-lity to the "nglish »oetioc traditio 


n & 5 i 
is a poor ground for experiment 
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I trust it is not an offended provincialism that sneaks, It is surely 
astonishing that Pound and “liot,so sensitive to rhythm,should have 
practised so much insertion of unacclimatised and undigested frag- 
ments into their work, It is a curious experience to hear Mr “liot's 
own reading of The "Taste Land,and,every time we arvive at one of the 
quotationsin 4 foreign language---"Frison t der Yind/Der Heimat zu" 
or "Et O ces voix d'enfants,chantant dans la counole}"----even though 
the concession is made of pronouncing them all pretty uniformly after 
the school of Stratford-atte-Bowe,to note the hideously awkward gear- 
change,the intrusion of an alien rhythm and an alien vowel-system(2@$) 
The Romantic, movement was a spiritual revolution; it left a legacy of 
feelings andíideas to the whole ath century, I can see no sign that 
such an inheritance has come down from the great figures of the twent- 
ies(110), Their revolution was one of technique and sensibility, Col-. 
eridge talks of ‘fordsworth's union of deep feeling with profound 
thought, Mr Eliot's characteristic doctrine is that the poet does not 
think,and need not personally fee, Joyce seems to have no beliefs out. 
side his art; all is contained within an intricate technical code, 
Eliot; "Tt is the general notion of ‘thinking’ that I would challenge 
....Did Shakespeare think at all?"(Selected erum, S Lat be pele 
There are a number of signs of an attempt to return to some vre-lapsa2 
-rian innocence, A half-defiant parochialism is set up against the cot 
-mopolitanism of the m eceding age(116), 

To talk of a poetic language based on living speech is in itself litt. 
le more than a vious aspiration, In Eliot's poetry the precision of 
the language in general,the judiciously evocative vhrases,never allow. 
ed to get out of hand,the sparing and controlled richness,are all val! 


-id examples, He has described these ideals of language himself: The 

common word exact without vulgarity,/The formal word precise but not 

pedantic,/The whole consort dancing together"(121), Pound wrote of 

Hardy: "He woke one to the extent of his own absorption in CODALCE as 
| contrasted with aesthetes' preoccupation with 'treatment'"(Letterssp. 
| 178); "The old man's road(vide Tom, Hardy) ieee Seca) Pd DSS, the 


' subject matter"(p,248), This points us in another irection from form 
| Lal refinement and "purifying the language of the tribe"(124), 


evs an me ha fey 
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P.L.Lucas,Ten Victorian Poets, 
The present age reads too Tittle poetry, A certain select minority in 
„deed, led by ite critical Seribes and Pharisees,does read only too 
much shout it and about its but that is no substitute, It is like a 
hardening of the arteries in the ageing society(ix), The gods are twi 
-lit; farlarkergarpart of mankind the future life is a dead dream of 
the past(x), Science has largely served to re-arm the barbarians(xi), 
Poetry cannot give us a new Heaven and new earth; bit it can give us 
new eves with which to see the old, Existence affords intenser pleas- 
ures than poetry can ever give,intenser pains than poetry can cure, 
Yet it can always enrich the first andin the long run,lighten the 
second(xii). It is like the transfiguring power of sudden sunlight on 
the dullest landsœ pe,of a perfect voice on the most commonplace word 
(xiv), One of te crucial problems of all civilized life,as Plato 
and Aristotle already saw,is what to do(xvii) with the emotions that 
survive from man's uncivilized past(xviii), For those who live too 
much in books,even books are dead, Py that danger Swinburne perished; 
and that danger Milton foresaw when he demanded that the poet's own 
life should itself be "a true poem"(xix), 
TENNYSON: In the Quarterly Review Croker,unrepentantly recalling his 
attack on Endymion 15 years Ye,now sneered at Tennyson as "anoth- 
er and brighter star in that galaxy of milky way of poetry of which t 
the lamented Keats was the harbinger"(5), To-day we can appreciate 
Croker's irony more fully even than he intended, It was like being 
trodden on by an elephant(6). He became to een Victoria's subjects 
lion and unicorn in one,the national poet of England as no living 
man had ever beene--not Chaucer,nor Shakespeare,nor Milton(7), Carly- 
le growled at him for "sitting on a dung-heap brooding over innumerab 
-le dead dogs," "hen he ceased reading,there was a long silence,brok- 
en by the chirping treble of Jowett,"If I were you,Tennyson,I would- 
n't publish those," There was acyet more awful hush; and then the 
booming bass of the outraged poet,"If it comes to that,Master, the 
sherry you gave us at luncheon was positively filthy"(9), He preached 
too much,without knowing what to say; and the surplice he dressed his 
Mase in finally proved her winding sheet(11), Where the action of 
the story should hurry the reader on,Tennyson's style with its slow 
overepolished perfection is always holding him baeck,always crying, 
"Stay a moment; I am so beautiful"(12), He can even at moment. be pass 
-ionate,as in those stanzas the first of which Meredith's wife,dying 
alone and broken-hearted,asked in vain to have carved upon her tomb: 
"Come not,when I am dead," eto,(14), The human figures,however lovely 
gometimes,are less perfect than the background, Claribel is forgotten 
for the bee and the beetle that "boometh" and "humeth" above her moss 
-ed headstone(15), 
BROWNING: Amiel: "Napoleon,les bras croisés,est plus expressif que 1' 
Hercule furieux battant l'air de seg poings d'athléte,.,.Il est vrai , 
que l'4poque démocratique rend peu à peu impossible l'art de sérénite 
: le troupeau turbulent ne connalt plus les dieux"(21), He looked on 
the world and,behold,it was very good,with an even better one to foll 
-ow(22), Mr Barrett's first and last commandment to his sons and dau- 
ghters waB$," Thou hsalt not marry"(26), "A moment after,and hands un- 


s en/Vere hanging the night around us fast it 
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bar was broken between/Life and lifes we were mixed at last/In spite of 
the mortal screen,//The forests had done it; there they stoodj;/,.,/They 
relapsed to thetr ancient mood"(31), He had also & natural impediment 
of thought which made it hard for him to construct even an intelligible 
telegram(33), He treats language as an iron bar which he is to twist 
and tangle in an exhibition of his prowess as a professional strong 
man, There is also an element of affectation in this negligence,assugg- 
estion that such an intellectual giant as Robert Browning was above 
mere airs and graces, Plato said he saw the pride(34) of Antisthenes th 
Cynic peeping through the holes in his rags, It enabled persons who lie 
ked puzzles to suppose they liked poetry,and persons afraid of real 
thinking,to fancy themselves intellectual, It paid Browning then: since 
then it is Browning who pays, Extremely vital,he was also a little vul- 
garee-with that assertiveness of the self-made man who thinks to brazen 
out lack of breeding by lack of manners, "He flourished ahout",said Ten 
-nyson(35), It is strange how persistent character can be: Tennyson's 
first childish verse wa&s,"I hear a voice that's speaking in the wind"; 
Browning's,"Good people all,who wish to see/A boy take physio,look at 
ne,". The little Tennyson listens: the little Browning demands to be 
looked at, The same characteristics are still there in their farewell 
poems,Crossing the Bar and Epilogue("One who never turned his back, but 
narched ten forward" etc, 


LI 
ARNOIA: If his greater fastidiousness prevented him from writi so muc 
poetry,it prevented him also from writing so much bad poetry(43), When 
we listen to him denouncing the letters of Keats,and the circle of She- 
lley,and the character of Purns, anà the lack of character in Coleridge, 
and the "disrespectability"cof Heine,and the seduction-theme of Faust, 


we realize with a gasp what a Victorian this satirist of Victorianism 
could be,what a Philistine this scourge of the Philistines himself alw- 
ays remained(49), In style he tended to prefer sackcloth to satin(50), 
CLOUGHs Settle down into the placid,backwater-lily existence of a don 
(58 . He recovered from the Rugbeian elephant&ásis of the conscience 
(61). Like Samuel Butler,he too pursued "the understanding that surpass 
-es any peace"(66), Virgil: "Omnia lassant praeter, intellegere"---a811 
things grow a weariness,except to understand(71), 

PATMORE: A combination of Catholic mystic and Colonel Blimp(81), He rai 
-led and raged against the S,P,C.A, "After hearing of one of their more 
flagrant acts of mercy,I go down to the stableyard and thrash the dogs 
all round"(82), Of two persons threatening marriage Mrs Carlyle remarks 
somewhere in her letters that they seem 6ontenpolating "a lawful catas- 
trophe"(90), His Turk-like anti-feminism,as where the Sibyl explains to 
Psyche: "Her wedlock's marr'd when either's miss'di/Or when she's kiss. 
td,but beaten not,/Or duly beaten,but not kiss'd"(93), 

D.G.ROSSETTI: Christina indeed did keep this simple style throughout 
her life; she was the truest Pre-Raphaelite of them a11(105), 
CHRISTINA ROSSETTI: Gosse compares the unfortunate influence of Maria 
on her sister to the hold of the fanatical Newton on the imaginative 
Cowper. Maria would not look at Blake's illustrations to Job,as being 
a breach of the Commandment against craven images; nor visit the Yummy. 
room at the British Musuem, becauseit would he so fearful if the Resurre 
-ction occurred while one was there(118), Ghribtiha broke off her enga- 
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fainted, It had not been easy From House to Home recalls that ordeals 
"That night destroyed me like an svalanche;/0ne night turned all my st 
-mner back to snowi/Next morning not a bird upon my branch,/Not a lamt 
woke below"(124), It seems to have taken the gentle owl C,3,Cayley so- 
me time to discover that Christina was interested in hims "My blinest 
buzzard that I know,/My special mole,when will you see?/0 no,you must 
not look at me,/There's nothing hid for me to show/I might show facts 
as plain as day:/But since your eyes are blind,you'd say,/'Where? What 
?t and turn away"(127), "You took my heart in your hand/With a friend- 
ly smile,/Vith a critical eye you scanned,/Then set it down,/And said: 
It is still unripe,/Better wait awhile;/Vait while theskylarks pipe,/ 
Till the corn grows brown,/As you set it down it broke"(128), "If, only 
ay figure would shrink somewhat; for a fat poetess is t5 y $,espe 
-cially when seated by the grave of buried hope"(129), William Michael 
Rossetti records that "all the comic side of Raabospeare es eWould find 
little indulgence {with herdand elicit only watery smiles", This prison 
wed life of abnegation does lead at times to a certain waspish hatred 
of others' happiness: "Sweetness of beauty moved me to despair,/Stung 
me to anger by its mere content"(131), She knew far less of books,saw 
far less of the world than Mrs Browning, And yet---so potent is style 
-.-most of Mrs Brwoning's work seems faint and faded beside hers(133), 
"How can we say 'enough' on earth---/'"nough! with such a craving 
heart?/I have not found it since my birth,/But still have bartered par 
for part"; “You scratch my surface with vour pin,/You stroke me smooth 
with hushing breathi---/l"ay pierce,nay probe,nay @ig within,/FTrobe my 
quick core and sound my depth,/You call me with a puny call,/You talk, 
you smile,you nothing dos/How should I spend my heart on you,/My heart 
that so outweighs you allj"(156), 

MORRIS: "In talking about mediaeval times I am on my own dunghill"(144 
HARDY: In his Journal at the close of 1865: "To insects the twelvemont 
has been an epoch,to leaves a life,to tweeting birds a genem tion, to 
man a year"(186), For Tordsworth Nature could do no wrong: for Hardy 
all her beauty could not hide herwitless cruelty, In a vernal wood 
Wordsworth found more lessons of moral good and evil than in all the s 
sages put togethers there is less truth in that than in Vardy's vision 
of the death-strucele for a place in the sun that rages between tree 
and tree, petveen »lant and parasite(189),none the less grimly because 
it is too silent for us to hear,too slow for us to sees "Touches from 
ash,O wych,/S3ting you like scorn!/You,too,brave hollies twitch/Side- 
long from thorng/Even tre reik poplars bear/Lothly a rival's air,/Can- 
xering in black despair/If overborne"(190), 
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To Nikolai Leikin: Yes indeed,literature supplies a thin crust of bre 
-ad,and you did a clever thing in being born before me,when both brea- 
thing and writing were cien di. Winancially I am terribly timid,and 
as à result of this financial,totally uncomnercial cowardice I avoid 

. loans and advances(7), 
To Dmitri Grigorovich: I am a physician and have been sucked into med- 
ecine un to my nsck,so that thc saying about hunting two rabbits at 
one time never could have worried anybody more than it worries me(9). 
To Maria Kiseleva: Homer,Shakespeare,Lope de Vega...were not afraid 

: ofrburtowing In the "manure pile"(18), There are people who can he coi 
-rrupted even by children's literature,who with particular pleasure 
skim through the Psalms and Proverbsion the lookout for piquant passa- 
ge8.... 08,and in the last analysis no sort of literature can surpass 
real life in cynicism; rou cannot intoxicate with one glassful a pers: 
-on who has already drunk his way through a whole barrel,,.,To believe 
that literature bears the responsibility for digging up the "pearls" 
from the heap of muck would mean rejecting literature itself, Literat 
eure is called artistic when it depicts life as it actually is, Its a: 
aim is absolute and honest truth(19)...,Yhat would you say if a repor 
-ter,out of a feeling of squeamishness or from the desire to give ple 
-sure to his readers,would describe only honest city administrators, 
high-minded matrons and virtuous railroad magnates? To chemists there 
is nothing unclean in the world, A man of letters should be as object 
-ive as a chemist(20).,..A condescendingly scornful tone toward littl 
people merely because they are little does no honor to the human hear: 
In "Po heres the low ranks are as indispensable as they are in the 
army(21). 
To Maria Chekhova: A Yakov Andreyevich a chamber poti is a fond but 
unattainable dream, Only two persons permit themselves this luxury in 
Taganrog: the mayor and Alferaki, All the rest must either pee in bed 
or take a trip to God's outdoors(351).,..I haven't forgotten my anato- 
my,but contemplating Ludmila Pavlovna's skull I hegin to disbelieve 
in the existence of the substance termed brain(39), "YT 
To Alexei Pleshcheyevs Dymov in "The Steppe" is a superfluous man( 45) 
To Alexei Suvorin: The third daughter doesn't deny herself the most 
Conventional sort of love,despite her having read Marx(53)....It 
seems to me that it is not un to writers to solve such questions as 
God,pessimism and so on, The job of the writer is to depict only who, 
how and under what circumstances people have spoken or thought about 
God or $essimism(54),....I always insist it is not the business of 
the artist to solve narrowly specialized questions....For special 
problems we have specialists: it is their husiness to judge the commu 
-nity,the fate of capitalism,the evil drunkenness,boots,female malad- 
ies(56)...,Y0u mix un two ideas: the solution of the problem and a 
correct presentation of the problem, Only the latter is obligatory 
for the artist(57),...In writ ng,therefore,one is hound to concentra- 
te first of all upon the story!s framework; from the mass of greater 
and lesser figures you pick one particular person,..place him in the 
foreground,draw him in andunderscore him alone,then you tnrow the oth 
-ers about in the background like loose change,and the resült is not 
unlike the vault of heaven: one big moon and around it a mass of very 
small star 

ars, The moon showever, cannot -— 
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come through successfully,because it can only be interpreted properly 
when the other stars are understood,,.,There is a regular amy of peop- 
le in my brain begging to 5e summoned forth and only waiting for the 
word to be ziven(58),..,The subjects that sit in my head are vexatious. 
ly jealous of those already on paper; it is insulting that the trash i: 
already on view while the good stuff lies about in the storehouse(59), 
oso Je know that there is A,93,0,d0,re,mi,f& and sol in nature,there is 
the curve,the straight line,the circle,the square,green,red and blues», 
we know that these factors in some particular combination produce a me: 
-lody or verse or a picture,just as simple chemical bodies in some par! 
-ticular combination produce wood,or stone,or the sea,but the only 
thing we know is that there is a combination,and that the working of 
this combination is unknown to us,...vou can heap together all the bes’ 
that has heen created by artists throughout the centuries,extract from 
them the qualities they have in common with one another and which cond: 
-ition their value, That common quality will be the criterion(61).... 
This common quality is indispensable,and constitutes the condition sin: 
qua non of every work with pretensions to immortality...» The aim of 
the "Society of Arts and Literature" is "unity", A learned German 
taught a c&t,a mouse,a hawk and a sparrow to eat out of one plate,... 
Deathly boredom reigned, People sauntered through the rooms and made 
believe they weren't bored(62)..,.The fox constantly fears for his 
skin,and so does Leikin, A subtle diplomat!(63)....1t is not worth the 
trouble to write for these critics, just as it is no use thrusting flow 
-ers at the nose of somebody who has a head cold(65),,..The weariness 
doesn't only express itself in grumbling or in the sensation of bore- 
dom,.,..Al1l these tired people don't lose their capacity for emotional 
stimulation,but they aren't able to remain at that pitch for any lengt 
of time; rather an even zreater spathy follows every state of excite- 
ment(73),...Sasha in the play Ivanov. is a maiden poured from the new 
-est mold(74),,,.,She is the type of female whom males do not conquer 
with the brilliance of their vlumage,nor with their suppleness,nor wit 
their courage,but with their laments,whimpers and reictals of failure, 
This is a woman who loves men in the period of the ir decline, Ivanov 
hardly had time to become disheartened before the young lady was Johnn 
-.y-on-the-spot(75)....Xxcessive eaxcitability,tne sense of guilt,and 
the inclination to weariness are purely Russian, Germans never get wor 
-ked up and therefore Germany knows neither disillusioned people nor s 
-superfluous and overweary ones(76),...89ranches of knowledge have alw- 
ays got along peaceably, Anatomy and elegant letters have an equally 
illustrious ancestry,the same aims,the same enemy---the devil---and 
there is no reason for them to battle with each other,.,4.In Goethe the 
naturalist lived in harmony &long with the poet, It is not that branch 
-es of knowledge fi fasie” one another,not poetry with anatomy, but 
286,1.¢ eople ^ 

d ve * >] a yey: Tolstoy's stuhbhorn brashness in treating of 

ngs he doesn't know and doesn't understand, His pronouncements on 
syphilis,foundling homes,women's repugnance to cohabitation,.,.show hin 
to be an ignoramus(85). ' 
To Alexei Suvorin: You scold me for objectivity,calling it indifferen: 
Ice to good and evil,lack of ideals and ideas and so on, "When I port- 
ray horse thieves,you would want me to say that stealing horses is an 
evil, But certainty this has always been obvious without my saving so, 
Le the 
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Io Maria Chekhova: “he best thing ahout the steamer is the toilet, Its ; 
worst feature is the dinner(101), Since my money has been earned by blog 
and sweat,I shouli have wished the reverse order af things,i,e,.,to have 
the dinner better than the toilet facilitties,all the more so since afte 
the wine I drank at Kornevev's my insides have hecome completely clogged 
and I'll be doing without the toilet all the way through to Tomsk(102), 
eeeThe "duck soup" is absolutely awful,consisting of a muddy liquid in 
which float bits of wild duck and uncooked onion; the duck stomachs have 
-n't been entirely cleaned of their contents and so,when vou bite into 
them,cause you to think your mouth and rectum have changed places(110).. 
eool began feeling a sharp toothache in my heels, My jackboots are too 
narrow in the back(111),. 
To ugenia Chekhova: Siberian women and misses are forzen fish, You'd 
lave to be a walrus or seal to have an affair with them(123). 
To Alexei Suvorin: You begin running across Chinese from Irkutsk on,and 
re ey are thicker than flies, They are a most good-natured race... 
They are terribly polite people(127)...,Jong Kong Mas a glorious bay... 
Thought I to mrself,yes,the "nglish exploit the Chines,the Sepoys and 
the "indus,*but they do give them roads,plumbing and Christianity; you 
exploit them too,but what do you give them?(1352),..,.A11 eminent sages 
are as despotic as generals,as discpurteous and lacking in delicacy as 
Beucvais,vecau @ bue; Crow tae; arapate from punishment(152)....Tolstoy 


abuses doctors a° scoundrels anc stows his ignorance in rege rd to weight 
-y questions because he is another Diogenes,whom you can't take to the 

police station cr call down in the newspapers(153),,..vherever Napoleon 
comes on the scene,you get : straining after effect and all manner of de 
-vices to prove that he was stupider than he actually was in reality(15é 


ecceelf I had treated Prince Andrei I would have cured him, It is extreoz 

-dinary to read that the wound of the prince,aà rich mangwith a physicier 

in attendance ell the time and Natasha and Sonia to look after him, 

should emit the odor of a corpse(156). 

To Lydia Mizinovas If you don't stop showering attentions on like,I will 
TILI & corkscrew into you,.,!n the place that rhymes with brass(175). 
To Alexei Suvorin: Tolstoy's daughters adore their f& ther, "hat is & suz 
-re sign that “olstoy is indeed a mighty moral force,for if he were in- 
sincere and not above reproach,the first to regard him skepticelly woulc 

be his daughters,because daughters are shrewd creatures and you can't 

pull the wool over their eyes, You can fool a fiancee or mistress as mu: 
much as you please,and in the eres of a loving woman even a donkey may 
pess for a philosopher,but daughters are another matter(191), 

“Olga Knipper is one in a long line of ladies who want love and all the 
ood things that go with it,but who haven't the slishtest intention of 
205) giving up much to get it($05)...,Chekhov's body traveled in a rei, 

-road coach marked "Fresh Oysters," An ending pat-ironic and hami(207) | 

To Maria Zhekhove s. Russians are recognized here by their frequent use 


of "donc" an j&."... They also say "ce n'est pas vrai"(215), If you 

wish to express doubt or incredulity you must say,"C'est impossible,mon 
-sieur"(214), 

To Alexei Suvorin: Zola is a noble soir it(216)....%0 matter how neurcti 
Zola may be,in court he still represents French cormon eri eT f 

To M elchay} Marrying a girl simply because she is attractive is 
IEEE some ng you don't need just because it is nice, “he most 

important thing that holds family life together is love,sexual attract. 
ton( 227) 6 
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To Maxim Gorkis You have no restraint, You are like a spectator ina 
theater who expresses his rapture so unrestrainedly that he prevents 
himself and others from hearing, This lack of restraint is especiall; 
evident in your descriptions of nature(228),...7hen a person expends 
the least possible quantity of movement on a certain act,that is 
grace, There is a feelingof excess,though,in your outlay of words... 
The frequent use of the device of personification(anthrbpomorphism) 
when you have the sea breathe,the heavens gaze down,the step»e car- 
ess,nature whisper,speak or mourn,etc,,.,S80mewhat monotonous,,,.pict 
-uresque and expressive descriptions of nature are attained only thri 
through simplicity,by the use of such plain phrases as "the sun came 
out," "it grew dark," "it rained," etc,(230),,...,A literary man canno: 
live in the provinces with impunity,,..4.His natural habitat is always 
close to literary circles,living among those who write,and breathing 
literature, Don't struggle against nature,vield to it at once and 
move to St Petersburg or Moscow, Quarrel with literary people,don't 
recognize them,despise half of them,but live with them(244)....Vhen 
you read proof,take out adjectives and adverbs wherever you can, You 
use so many of them that the reader finds it hard to concentrate and 
he gets tired(248), 
To Grigori Rossolimo: I have a disease xalled autobiogrephobia(251), 
To frodor Batushkov: Gorki is kneaded out of the kind of dough from 
which genuine artists rise,...but he carries a lot of dead weight 
around with him,his provincialism,for one thing(261). 
To Mikhail Menshikov; Tolstoy's death would create a vacuum in my 
@eeeeAS long as there is a Tolstoy in literature it is simple and 


gratifying to be a literary figure(262). 
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G.O,Trevelyan, Tne “ife and Letters of Lord Macaulay 
~~(Iongmans,Green,®@ Go, 1 $ 
Lord Macaulay vas accustomed to say that he got his "joviality" from 
his mother's family, If his power of humour was indeed of quaker ori- 
zin,he was rather ungrateful in the use to which he sometimes put it 
Ts), Zachary Macaulay excused himself for an arrangement which had 
turned out so ill by telling a story of a servant who,having to carry 
a number of gamecocks from one place to another,tied fip\them:in the 
same bag,and found on arriving at his journey's end that they had 
spent their time in tearing each ther to pieces, Then his master 
called him to account for his stupidity he replied; "Sir,as they vere 
all your cocks,I thought they would he all on one side"(16), 
His parents abstained from any word or act which might foster in him 
a perception of his own genius with as much care as a wise millionair 
-e exvens on keeping his son ignorant of the fact that he is destined 
to ^e richer than his comrades, Judging others by himself,he credited 
the world at large with an amount of information which certainly few 
have the ability to acqiire,or the capacity to retain, If his »arents 
had not heen so diligent in concealing from him the difference betwee 
his own intellectual stores ani thoseof his neighbours,it is probable 
that less would have been heard of Lord Macaulay's Schoolhoy(24), 
At one period of his life he was known to say that,if by some miracle 
of Vandalism all copies of Paradies Lost and the Pilgrim's Progress 
were destroyed off the face of thee arth,he would undertake to repro- 
duce them both from recollection whenever a revival of learnin; came 
(37). To the end he read books more quickly than other people skimmed 
shem,an? skirmed them as fast as anyone could turn the leaves, Any- 
thing which had once anneared in type,from th2 highest effort of gen- 
ius down to the most detestable trash that ever consumed ink andpaper 
manufactured for better things,had in his eyes an authority wnién led 
him to look unon misquotation as a species of minor sacrilege(39), 
1t,Dumont to Zachary: "Il faut vous avouer une triste verite,ctest 
que je manque absolument de loisir de lire le Christian Observer, Ne 
m'en envoyez plus; car je me sens peine d'avoir sous les veux ds si bh 
honnes choses,dont je n'ai pas le temps de me nourrir"(48), 
He dragged Thorntgn to the scene of action, His ardour was cooled by 
receiving a dead full in the face, The man who was responsible for 
the animal came Ain and apologised very civilly,assuring him that(53) 
the cat had heen meant for Mr Adeane, "I wish," replied Macaulay, 
"that you had meant it for me,and hit Mr Adeane"(54), 
"hen the Prelude was fresh from the press,he was maintaining against 
tne opinion of & large and mixed society that the poem was unreadable 
At last,overborne by the united indignation of so many of Yordswortht 
admirers,h2 agreed that the question should be referred to the test’ ~* 
of personal experience; and on inquiry it was discovered that the onl 
-y i E present who had got through the poem was Macaulay himse 
-elf(57), 
Praed would allow George TII no virtues: "A goo? man} If he had hee 
a plain country gentleman with no wider opportunities for mischief, 
oo t at least have bullied his footman and cheated his steward" 
59], 
He defined a scholar as one who reads Plato with his feet on the faq. 


der(60), 
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In the Historych,? he said of William; "He had shown,in an eminent 
degree, two talents invaluable to a prince,---the talent of choosing 
his servants well, and the talent of appropriating to himself the ch 
chief part of the credit of their acts"(62). 
"On for words to express my abomination of that sciencefmathematics' 
2e. Disciline' of the mind! Say rather starvation, confinement,tor- 
ture,annihllationj"(64), "It is in such circles...that knowledge of 
modern literature is called novel-readings a commodious nane,invent 
.ed by ignorance and applied hy envy,in the same manner as men with 
-out learning call a scholar a pedant,and men without principle cal: 
a Christian a Methodist"(71), 
An old “ing's Sounsel,who noticed that he had a volume under his arr 
remonstrated with him on the danger of reading in bed, "I always 
read in bhed at home; and,if I am not &fraid of committing parricide 
and matricide and fratricide,I can hardly be expected to pay any 
special regard to the lives of the bagmen of Leeds"(79), 
The tremendous curse against the anostate Hebrewss "I will curse yo 
eur blessings"(81), 
Like Byrongh= awoke one morning and found himself famous, Murray 
deálared that it would be worth the copyright of Childe Harold to 
have Macaulay on the staff of the "quarterly(84), The greathpreacher 
Robert Hall,then wellnigh worn out with that long disease,his life, 
was discovered lying on the florr,employed in learning enough Ital- 
ian to enable him to verify the parallel between Milton and Dante, 
Jeffrey acknowledged the receipt of his ms,: "The more I think,the 
less I œn conceive where you picked up that syle"(86), 
Into the fingers of his kid gloves he never succeeded in inserting 
his own more than half way, “he only exercise in which he can he s 
-id to have excelled was that of threading crowded streets with his 
eyes fixed upon a book(87), ' 
An elaborate computation of the number of fainting-fits that occur 
in Mrs Kitty Cuthbertson's Santo Sebastiano: 27(96!,7 
His criticism of Southey's Tolloquies brought down upon him the blu 
dgeon to whose strokes poetic tradition has attributed the death of 
Keats, He gave little heed to the strong of unsavoury invectives 
from the polemical vocabulary of the personage who,by the irony of 
fate,filled the Chair of Moral Philosophy at “dinburgh(100), 
Rogers spoke of him with friendliness,and to him with positive aff- 
-ection(128), Like a man from whose day the light has departed(129) 
The lhon walks alone, The jackals herd together, Macaulay was frett 
-ed by the slovenly omniscience of "roucgham,"a kind of semi-Solomon 
halfeknowing everything from the cedar to the hyssop", Brougham, : 
like Napoleon,held that a great reputation was a great noise(186), 
"1 had a long talk with Lady Holland,..about the purity of the mng- 
lish language,wherein she thinks herself a eritic....fThen there is 


talented,and influential,and gentlenant e I never could break Sher- 
dan o entleman BO) eee’ she seemed never to have heard of the 
parable of the talents, I did not tell her,though I might have done 
so,that a person who professes to he a critic in the delicacies of 
the Fnglish language ought to have the Bible at his fingers' ends, 
eeeetThe centurion did not keep his soldiers in better order than 
sa keeps her guests, It is to one 'Go,' and he goeth; and to anoth 
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"Another inscription by Luttrell hangs there, Luttrell adjured me 
with mock pathos to spare his blushes; but I am author enough to 
know what the blushes of authors mean,,,,The great use of going to 
these fine places is to learn how happy it is possible to be withou 
them" (155). 
"When Scott dined at a gentleman's in London some time ago,all the 
servant-maids in the house asked leave to stand in the passage and 
see him pass, "hen Byron passed through Florence,Rogers was there 
and accompanied him to his carriage, The inn^had 50 windows in 
front, All the windows were crowded with women,mostly English women 
to catch a glance at the poet, He would not notice them,or return t] 
their salutations"(157), 
"Talleyrand's head is sunk down between two high shoulders, One 
his feet is hideously distorted, His face is as pale as that of 
corpse,and wrinkled to a ni tful degree, His eves have an odd 
-ssy stare,...His hair,thickly powdered and nomatumed,hangs down 
his shoulders on each side as straight as a pond of tallow candles, 
His conversation,however,soon makes you forget his ugliness and inf 
\cirmities...,'Le Cardinal Mazarin trompait; mais il ne mentait pas, 
GrgMg de Metternich ment toujours,et ne trompe jamais," 'L'on dise 
ait,il y a douze ans,que M, de Saint-Aulaire étoit beau-pere de M, 
de Cazes; l'on dis$amá&intenant que M, de Cazes est gendre de M, de 
Saint-Aulaire'"(168), 
"Bulwer took the praise as a greedy boy takes apple-pie,and the cri 
-ticism as & good dutiful boy takes senna-tea"(174), 
"Croker looks across the House of Commons at me with a leer of hat- 
-red,whioh I repay with a gracious smile of pitye.. AS Pascal said 
of his 18th letter,T would have made it shorter if I could have 
kept it longer(180]..,.A contest with vour zrog-drinking,cook-fighl 
-ing,cudgel-playing Professor of Moral Philosophy would be too deg- 
rading"(181), 
"Make no excuses,for your excuses are contradictory, If you see siz 
sights,describe them: for them you have subjects, If you stay at he 
-me,write: for then you have time(187),.,.1 charge you,as the vaner 
-able circle charged Miss Byron,to tell me of every person who 
‘regards you with an eye of partiality'(188),..,It is like the sce. 
ne in Milton where Xve,after tempting Adam,abuses him for yieldinglo 
temptation(189),.,,,The children breakfasted as if they had fasted 
all the preceding day, They dined as if they had never breakfast- 
ed" (198), 
"Lord Essex at Brooks's,2yng said,whipning up for a dinner party; 
cursing and swearing at all his friends for beingout of town; and 
wishing---what an honour!---that Macaulay was in London! I preserv- 
e@ all the dignity of a young lady in an affaire du coeur, ‘I shall 
not run after my Lord,I assure you, If he wants me,he knows where he may 
hear of me,',.,No class of people misconducted themselves so much 
in the Hast as female servants from this country, They genrally 
treat the natives with gross insolence; an insolence natural enough 
to peopàe accustomed to stand in & subordinate relation to others 
when,for the first time,they find a great population placed in a 
servile relation towards them, The,too,th^ state of society is suck 
that they are very likely to become mistresses of the wealthy murc 
Peans,and to flaunt about in magnificent palanquins,bringing discre 
-dit on their* country by the immorality of their lives and the 


vulgarity of their manners"(248), 
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wyithout a competence it is not very easy for a public man to he hones 
: it is almost impossi^»le for him to he thought so.... ne thought of ^ 
becoming a bookseller's hack; of writing to relieve,not the fulness of 
the mind,but the emptiness of the pocket;,.,0f bearing from publishers 
and editors what. Dryden bore from Tonson,.,is horrible to me(249).... 
As & means of keeping myself in the recollection of my countrymen duri 
-ing my sojourn abroad the Review will be invaluable to me(252).... 
Many books which in themselves are of little value,and which,if I were 
in Zngland,I should not think it worth while to read,will be interesti 
-ing to me in India; just as the commonest daubs,and the rudest vessel 
at Pomeii attract the minute attention of people who would not move : 
their eyes to see a modern signpost,or a modern kettle, Distance of 
2lace,like distance of time,makes trifles valuable"(253), 

Bobus Smith: "Always,Sir,manage to have at vour table some fleshy, 
blooming,youngz writer or ca&adet,just come out; that the mosquitoes may 
stick to him,and leave the rest of the company alone"(254), 

"Lady Holland was quite hysterical about my going; cried; raved,,,'Yov 
are sacrificed to your family, I see it àll, You are too good to them, 
They are always making a tool of you,,,*'(255) Lord Holland broke out: 
'Don*t talk such nonsensej,.,Must ne lose his only chance of getting € 
an independence in order that he may come and talk to you in an even- 
ing?'"(256)., 

"I found my Greek and Latin in good condition enough(269), On his sis! 
-er Hannah's marriage to Trevelyan! I have neglected the »lainest less 
-ons of reason and experience, I have staked mv hap»iness without cal- 
culating the chances of the dice, I have hewn out broken cisterns; I 
have leant on a reed; I have built on the sand; and I have fared acco: 
-dingly...e. These foolish lines contain the history of my life: *There 
were two birds that sat on a stonej;/One flew away,and there was but or 
-e,/The other flew away,and then there was none;/And the poor stone 
was left all &lone'"(280), 

He yielded to the temptation of imputing motives(287), He endowed sche 
-Olboys with the erudition of professors and,when he poured forth the 
stores of his memory,beran each of his disquistions with the phrase, 
"don't you remember?"(361). 

"As, I always sit next to the lady of the highest rank,or,in other 
worS,to the oldest,uzliest,and proudest woman in the company,I am wor- 
se off than my neighbours"(305), 

"Ve are annually baked 4 months,hoiled 4 more,and allowed the remaini 
-ing 4 to become cool if we can"(307), 

"I feel a habit of quotation growing on mes; hut E resist that deveil, 
for such it is,and it flees from me, It is all that I can do to keep 
Greek and Latin out of all my letters,..,It is a dangerous thing for 
a man with a very strong memory to read very much, I could give you 3 
OY 4 quota ilos ted. Phase €: n F don d. Mà 


EE QU kes popes a oe hg 
;:ring the vicious propensity under suhjection,if Tcan"(314), 
"Did you ever reed Athenaeus through? I never did; but I am meditatin 
an attack on him(519)....T have determined to employ the 4 months of 1 
my voyage in mastering the Germen language,....My way of learning a 
language is always to begin with the Benin baie I can read without a 


dictionary(327)....I feel & sort of presentiment,a kine of admonition 


the na; = 
of the Deity, which assures me that the IMS sel my existence, 
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---the end for which I was sent into this vale of tears,---was to make 
gene of certain Germans"(333), 
He truned over with indifference,and something of distaste,the earlier 
chapters of the Fickwick, “he first touch which cane home to him was 
ian "Vandsome =nglishman}" In that phrase he recognised a master( 
e 
"He finds one mistake---such a mistake as the greatest scholar might c 
commit when in haste,and as the veriest schoolboy would etect when at 
leisure, There are men whose praise is a disgrace,and men whose abuse 
is an Honours eeeAS Junius says,I never will give a proof of my spirit 
at the exper e of NY understanding(341)....Such books as Lessing's Lao 
-coon,such passages as the criticism on Hamlet in Vilhelm Meister,fiil 
me with wonder anddespair(343) «...3rougham has reached that happy poin 
at which it is equally impossible for him to gain character and lose i 
it(555),,.,.S8mollett says of O18 Talpole that he was an ambassador with 
-out dignity,and a plenipotentiary without address, I declare I would | 
rather have a hand cut off than publish such a precious antíthesis($55 
gje The King paid no attention to the "nglish but reserved his civili- 
ties for the Russians, Fool to think that either the lion or the bear ı 
cares which side the hare takes in these disputes} Home,and read Cil 
Blas, Charming, I am never tired of it"(370), 
Wore eminent men than Mr Gleig have written nearly as ill as he,when 
they have stooped to similar drudgery, It would be unjust to estimate i 
Goldsmith by the Vicar of Yakefield,or Scott by the Life of Napoleon," 
If this passage was unduly harsh,the punishment which overtook i^« aut. 
-hor was instant and terrible, It is difficult to conceive any calamit; 
wich Macaulay would regard with greater consternation than that he 
should pose before the world for 3 mortal months in the character of a 
critic who thought the Vicar of Yakefield a bad book(41C), He meant 
the History of Greece(4 * 
prof, vilsons: "Twenty years &go,like a burnished fly in pride of May, 
Xacaul&y bounced through the open windows of the Magazine"(425), 
Lord Cockburn: "Macaulay suffers severely from the vice of over-talkin 
-ing,and consequently of under-listening, The deputation are full of 
their own matter,and their chairman has a statement hottled and ripe, 
whick he is anxious of draw anddecant"(469), 
"The Parisian republicans are refuting the doctrines of political econ 
-omy in the way a man would refute the doctrine of gravitation by jump 
-ing off the Monument" (478). 
On finding his chapel suddenly filled during a shower of r&in,nowland 
Hill said: "I have often heard of religion being used as a cloak,but n 
never before as an umbrella" (479), 
yhen I praise an author," Macaulay used to say "I love to give a samp 
-le of his wares," A pointed story,extracted from sone trumpery memoir 
of the last century,and retold in his own words,---a purple patch from 
some third-rate sermon,woven into the glittering fabric of his talk 


with that art which in his case was a second nature,---have often and 
often tempted his younger hearers into toiling through volume after 
volume of prosy or flippant trash in which a good paragraph was as 
rare as a Silver spoon in a dust heap( 483), 

Like Casaubon of 0 dyhe was well aware that a man cannot live with the 
idlers sand wi he Muses too, He had little sympathy with people who 


affec to have a bad memory: "They appear to reason thus: The more 


memory,the less invention"(485), 
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Thackeray: "He reads 20 books to write a sentence; he travels 400 
miles to make a line of description"(495), He well knew,as Chaucer 
knew before him,that "There is na workeman/That can hothe worken wel 
&nd hastilie./This must be done at leisure parf&itlie"(501), "There 
are therefore few lees in my wine, It is all the cream of the bott- 
le"(502), 

His History was greeted by an ebullition of national pride and satis 
-faction whieh delighted his friends,and reconciled tè him most who 
remained of his old political adversaries, Lord Jeffrey: "I have lon 
had a sort of parental interest in your glory; and it is now mingled 
with a feeling of deference to your intellectual superiority which 
can only consort,I take it,with the character of a female parent"(50 
7). Bentley's career was one long exemplification of his famous sayi 
-ing "no man was ever written down,except by himself"(512), 

"I tried to read itfa translation of Kantjbut found it utterly unint 
-elligible,just as if it had been written in Sanscrit(515)....At a 
literary dinner Campbell asked leave to propose a toast,and gave the 
health of Napoleon Bonaparte, The war was at its height,,,.A storm 
of groans broke out(517),,..'Gentlemen,I admit that the Trench Xmpero 
-or is a monster,the sworn foe of our nation, Put,gentlemen,we must 
be just to our great enemy, Ye must not forget that he once shot a 
bookseller,*,,,.There is nothing more pitiable than an ex-lion or ex- 
lioness, London is like the sorceress in the Arabian Nights,who,by s 
some mysterious law,can love the same object only ays. During 4C 
days she is all fondness, As soon as they are over,she not only dis- 
cards the poor favourite,but turns him into some wretched shape(518) 
..Many a man,says Sancho,comes for wool,and goes home shorn(519),,. 
e«. TWO damsels were just about to pass the doorway when I was pointe 
to them, 'Mr Macaulay}! cried the lovely pair, "Is that Mr Macaulay“ 
Never mind the Hippopotamus,'(523)...Poor Harry Hallam is dying, Mué 
distressed, I dined,however, ‘Ye dine,unless the blow comes very,very 
near the heart indeed(546)...I walked reading Epictetus in the stre- 
ets, Anointing for broken hones} Let him try how Hallam will be cons 
-oled by being told that the lives of children are 'matters beyond 
our control*(547),.,.Lord Braxfield,at whist,exclaimed to a lady 
with whom he was playing: ‘What are ye doing,ye damned auld---?' and 
then,recollectinghimself: "Your pardon's begged,madam, I took ye for 
my ain wife'"(550), 

"I could not get under a tree for fear of lightning,and could not ru 
run home for fear of bringing on the palpitations; so I walked throug 
the rain as slowly and gravely as if I had been a mourner in a funer 
-&1(568),...In a poem Wordsworth opposed a heart which is like well 
to one which is like a fountains in the well “waters sleep in silenc 
and obscurity" while Sonne fountain waters flow,"not taking heed 

of their own bounty"{ 572) e 

"*How much do you want?! said Lord Clive,'Will a hundred thousand ru 
=pees do?" The person replied,that he should be delighted(588) if, by 
laborious service,he could obtain that competence, Lord Clive at one 
-e wrote out an order for the sum,and told the applicant to leave In 
-dia by the ship he came in, Though Lord Clive pillaged the people 
of Bengal to enrich this lucky adventurer,yet,if the man had recei 
0t. 5D nen tena iney would have heen pillaged and niscuretned Gn © 
E live was called upon for a sentiment after dinner 
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he used to give 'Al&8,and a lackaday$'(a lass,and a lac a day) (589)... 
Haydon was exactly the vulgGr idea of a man of genius, Whether you 
struck him or stroked him,starved him or fed him,he snapped at your h 
hand in just the same way(597)....However,as my Lord Smart says in Po- 
lite Conversation,'Hang saving! We'll have a penn'orth of cheese,' T s 
say, Eang savings Ye'll have a jolly three weeks on the Continent "(599 
Trevelyan was accustomed,according to the frequent fate of permanent 
officials,to he pushed to the front in the moment of jeopardy,and thru 
-st into the rear in the moment of triumph(612), 

The áimagaen des Gourmands Speaks of the "visite de digestion" on the 
morrow o e néal,the length of which is supposed to he proportioned 
to the excellence of the entertainment(631), Macaulay's favourite pass 
-age was that which prescribes the period(varying from a week to six 
months according to the goodness of the dinner) during which the guest 
may not speak ill of their host; who has,moreover,the privilege of 3 
chaining their tongues afresh by sending out a new set of invitations 
before the full time has expired, "One conviendra que,de toutes les ma 
-nieres d'empecher de mal parler de soi,celle-ci n'est pas la moins 
aimable" (632), 

On Chateaubriand's Genie du Christianisme: "I was astonished at the 
utter worthlessness of the book,both in matter and in manner"(636), 

"I think that prompt payment is a moral duty; knowing,as I do,how pain 
-ful is is to have such things deferred"(638), 

Parr: "Dr Bentley and rr call it Alexandria; but I think you had be 
etter call it Alexandrlia"(644), 


"Lord Derby,never aiming high,but always hitting what he aims at(652) 


»..Lord Brougham,his powers gone,his spite immortal, A dead nettle, se 
I was quite as much afraid of Lord Ellenborough as he could be of me, 
I thought of Winkle and Dowker in the Pickwick Papers(653).,..The prop- 
er answer to abuse is contempt,and contempt does not show itself by cc 
-ntemptuous expressions(669)." 

He never for & moment wavered in his allegiance to Miss Austen, He 
prided himself on & correction of his own in the first page of Persua- 
sion which he maintained to be worthy of Bentley,and which undoubtedly 
fulfils all the conditions required to establish the credit of an emer 
-dation; a slight change in the punctuation turns into perfectly inte. 
lligible commno-sense a passage which has puzzled two generations of 
readers(678), 
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Cecil Y, Lang,ed,, The Swinburne Letters. 
Olele 

Hamlet; "Begzar that I amI am even poor in thanks,but I thank you," 
They have aided not merely above the indicatives of duty but beyond 
the imperatives of friendship(vii!, The shifting and resettling of 
taste was seismic(xiii), The reaction was as much against the imitat- 
ors of Swinburne as against Swinburne himself,and a lover of paradox 
could argue that Swinburne might properly he termed the stepfather 

of modern poetry, 7T,.8,X1iot's well-known strictures against Gilbert 
Murray's translations of “uripides were directed,precisely,against 
the vulgar dete sement of "the eminently personal idiom of Swinburne, 
Except for Milton,he was the most learned of all the major poets, No 
man bathes twice in the same stream(xiv), As a translator,he could ha 
eye ranked with the great masters, As a parodist,he has received hard 
-ly his due, His absorption of the manner,his reproductions of the 
mannerisms---and his zenius for making the two things. appear one thin 
---of Tennyson,Browning,Patmore and others are a kind of miracle of 
"negative capability," "Nephhlida" is beyond all comparison the fines 
self-parody in the lenguage(xv),and "Poeta Loquitur",unprinted till 
1918,is only less self-analytical: "In a maze of monotonous murmur/ 
Where reason roves ruined by rhyme,/In a voice neither grave nor fir. 
mer/Than the hells on a fool's ca» chime,..//iMad mixtures of Frenchi. 
fied offal/Titn insults to Christendom's creed,/Rlind hlasphemy, schot 
-lboylike scoff,all/These blazon me blockhead indeed,..4/In my poems, 
with ravishing rapture/Storm strikes me and strokes me and stings:/ 
But I'm scarcely the bird you might capture/Out of doors in the thick 
of such things," He also had satiric and enigrammatic gifts of a high 
order, Some of his quatrains deserve a phrase of the purest Swinhurn- 
ese--."gimple perfection and perfect simplicity": "Vhich is most wor- 
thy the rod/That justice wields when she can;/Man,the creator of God, 


Mor god,the creator of man?"(xvi), Xdward Thomas observed that if De 
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Quincey and Dr Tohnson had "collaborated in imitating Lyly they mest 
have produced Swinburne's prose," Yet his early prose was an instrum- 
ent of beauty, That he gave something to Pater he himself recognized 
(xvii), He was a vigorous and crisading champion of Shelley, He resc- 
ued Blake, "In the whole range of literature covered," T,S,Hliot once 
wrote of the essays on the Tudor and Stuart dramatists,"Swinburne 
makes hardly two judgments which can be reversed or even questioned," 
And his was the clearest,surest voice in “ngland directing Fnglish 
attention to French literature; he evangelized trielessly for Balzac 
and Flaubert(xviii). Villiam imvercetively remarked of his work: "It 
always seemed to me to be founded on literature,not on nature," Tenny 
-son,iescribing him as a "reed though which all things blow into mus- 
ic," failed es point out that in the best poems all things also blow 
nto meaning xix), "The Lake of Gaube": "The lawns,the gorges,and the 
peaks,are one/Glad glory,thrilled with sense of unison/In strong com- 
pulsive silence of the sun," He was much more nearly a Tordsworthian, 


edged, Sandor Verenczi's Thalassa,A Theo 

seems to explain a good deal about the psyech- 

vitter,cynical death-wish in Poems and Bal 
have said,with Nietzsche's SIlenu t 


the best is "not to be borngnot to be,to be nóthing, 4 
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4&o0-ve-nething, But the second besaty..is quickly to die," As Maud Bod- 
kin says in Archet 1 Patterns in Poetry,Ch,2, death is envisaged by 
the neurotic as TEE tendency,..0f the organism to restore the quiesce 
ent equilibrium realized oncel it is supposed) at the beginning of life, 
within the mother's womb"(xxii), The most cosmopolitan of English poe 
was transformed into the most parochial and chauvinistic of British jit 
-goes(xxviii), He came to prefer English scenery above all scenery he 
had observed, Helauded English sea-bathinsz,Xnglish weather,Xnglish ale, 
even the English queen,"hom he had so wickedly derided in la Fille du 
pol icemay and La Soeur de la reine, His literary interests(except his 
passion for Hugo,which remained unabated) became focused almost exclus- 
ively on the Xlizabethans(xxx), "'The still small voice is a-singing 
comic songs within me? every day that I read of a Russian reverseg¥- Ubi 
sunt the letters to Burton, Jowett,and others?(xxxvi), Chestertons "Skil 
n argument consists in the ability to hide and seek simultaneously" 
(xxxviii), Chatto age his cow and coddled him,turned away his 
wrath with soft answers time after time,even when tne poet was unjust 
or unreasonable(xxxix), Mario Praz in beautiful metaphor pictured Lord 
Houghton as a perverted Virgil guiding Young Innocence "thrsou the 
Inferno of a library" of erotica, Butas James Pope-Hennessy points out 
in his hiography,Lord Houzhton,for all his curiosity and amorality of 
a child,was not subtle or intelligent enough to play such a- role, It 
was he who first put into Swinburne's hands the works of the Marquis de 
Sade,but he appears to have resisted Swinhurne's importunities for 
nearly a year before capitulating,in Aug,1862(x1vi). 
To Lady Jane Henrietta Swinburne: I grudged the speed of the railway by 
which hal? the beauty was lost(2)....l went to the Chruch of St Ursula, 
es aNd I felt quite miserable,it was such a wretched feeling that while 
they all were vraving,old men and tiny children knneling together,I was 
not one of them,I was shut out,as it Were, es. cers#inly,..Ccologne wants 
all its eau-de-Cologne to counteract certain other perfumes which its 
streets emit(4). 
rOld lMoratalitv,an undergraduate society so named because of the frail 
fea of al. of its founding fathers(9)] 
‘Tennyson to Dr R,J,Mann: “Young Swinburne called here the other day... 
what I particularly admired in him was that he did not press upon any 
verses of ^is own"(Aàfred Lord Tennyson,A Memoir,by his son,1898,1,425) 
15 
6 ae Hatch: I have an abortive covetousness of imitation in which 
an exaggeration of my models---1,e, blasphemy and sensuality---is happi 
-ly neutralised by my own imbecility, Stanhove and Swan attacked,and we 
defended,our idea of Heaven,viz, a rose-garden full of stunners(17). 
To YeBeScotts She is more stunning than can be decently expressed(27). 
I have got the immortal Whtiman's Leaves of Grass and there are jolly 
good things in it...«Have you begun Balzac yet? I found Gabriel Rossett 
Zi in the thick of him and appreciating him very justly(28). Give Lady 
Trevelyan my filial respects and tell her I have been living in a rag- 
ing vortex of Popery but remain free as the winkle of my country in 
his shelley lair,or the still mite in his home of cheese [Martin Chuzzle 
wit,ch,21 & 29}(29). E 
cY. HeHuttons Letters of William Stihbbssp.50: "Mr Jowett deplored the inf 
Liüence of t e Pre=! p e e artists,and considered that no good--- 
scholastically---could come of him unless the can hbe hindered from writ 


ing Me Sd 
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oe Fuck Miley chu ie eren £e etn 
milady Dacin o E e 
de CM es y) led 
To Wes,ocott? I regard "me Bovary" as one of the most pe 
complete books I know,,..Accept meantime two out of a set of poems 
addressed "To J,M,ludlow,Reviewer": my knave,who slavers Tennyson 
and spits up at Hugo(32)s 1, Because you eat the dung of Tennyson,/ 
Are we to call that dung roast venison{!//2, Ludlow---who writes by 
some such fate as mocks/An eunuch with hereditary pox,/"hose style of 
internecine English-French,/like burnt-out tallow,sputters into stene 
---/Crawls here and suck and nibbles, Give him foodi/Give him your 
dung: he does not want your 0100d<//i Be You would toush him} Oh} woul 
you,sirj/0 stupid hbeast,yest,stuvider/Than an owl's emptied eye-sock- 
eti/nem use the Devil calls you pet?/Spell that in French and find 
your names. ..// (55). 
To Pauline,Lady Trevelyan: Such females with hunched bodies and crook 
=e a T ng tons on their heads and looking like death taken 
seasick(38), 
To 7,85,8c0ttà: ...nearly completed my French novel by way of relaxat- 
lon--- on't talk of PRench horrors till vou have read the hideous 
disclosures of English society contained therein! Rane, perjury,murd- 
er,opium, suicide, treason, Jesuitry,are the mildest ingredients, The 
atrocious conduct public and private of Prince Albert is branded with 
deserved and scathing indignation....I would follow it up by a tale 
which I have vaguely conceived already, A twin sister of Queen Victo- 
ria,kidnapped on her birth by consent of the late Sir R.Peel and Lord 
Chancellor Eldon for political reasons---to remove a rival candidate 
for the throne---grows up a common prostitute...is confronted with òh 
queen---queen swoons,.,.Py the by do you know olè Dumas is going---to 
China} I have a stunning photograph of him(42),...As for your critic- 
ism of that divine of WéixaotsMia Cousine Bettej---roti Madame Marne- 
ffe was the greatest of her sex and an honour to humanity(43) La Fill 
-e du policeman was a great success with Swinburne's friem se Mered- 
MR tatters. 553 "3..tne funniest rampingest satire on, French novele 
ists dealing with Znglish themes....One chapter,"Ce qué ‘peut se pass- 
er d&n?un Cab-Safety,* where Lord ‘hitestick,Bishop of Tondres,ra&vi- 
shes the heroine,is quite marvellous, But he is not subtle..." 41). 
".H.ll&llock once heard Swinburne regile an audience with an historica 
drama about a "Miss Kitty",daughter of Lord Russell out of Queen Vict 
-oria: "She may have done everything which might have made a Messal- 
ina blush,but whenever she looked at the sky,she murmured God,and whe 
-never she looked at a flower she murmured mother" (Memoirs of Life & 
Literature,56-7). John 3aileyjLetters & Diaries, D175 records Swinb- 
urne's anecdote "about queen victoria's confessing in French, eto the 
Duchess of Kent her unfortunate lapse from virtue. Ve n etait pas un 
prince; ce ntetaj} pas yp milord,ni meme sir R,Peel, C'etait un miser 
-able du Susie, b nome jordsworth,qui m'a recite des vers de son 
cursion d'une songa ite si chaleureuse qu'ils m'ont ebranlee---et 
2 su ombée" (42), NLA g* l 
tti s just done a drawing of a female model anc 
myse tombracing---1 need not say in the most fervent and abandoned 
sgtyle---meant for a frontispiece to his It lian tranglationé. ,, The 
result will I wupneds be,as everybody who knows me already salutes 
the likeness with a yell of recognition,---that whentie book comes 
out I shall pave no refuge but the grave(46),,,,1 have just read 
"Justine"(53), I went from text to illustrations and back again,till 


I literally doubled up and fell down with laughter, eD found the im. 


To ie Milnes: Rosse 
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impression left on me to be precisly the same as that of Landor's her. 
oine on her first view of the sea, "Is this the mighty Satyr? is this 
ll?íGebir,V,130],..Weep with me over a shattered idol} The style of 
cawber 1s inadequate to express my feelings,,..I looked for some 
sharp and subtle analysis of lust---some keen dissection of pain and 
pleasure---"quelques taillades dans les chairs vives de la sensation" 
eeeeBut in Justine there seems to me throughout to be one radical mis- 
take rotting a aemininz the whole structure of the book, De Sade 
is like a Hindod mythologistg he takes bulk and number for greatness, 
As if a crime of great extent was necessarily a great crime(54); as if 
@ number of pleasures piled one on another made up the value of a sing 
ele great and perfect sensation of pleasure. You tear out wombs,smash 
in heads,and discharge into the orifice, Aprés? You scourge and abuse 
your mother and make dogs tear off her breasts,etc, Après? Suppose 
you take your grandmother next time and try wild cats by way of a chan 
-ge7,,,Dumas says of you,my poor friend, "Le marquis de Sade,voluptueux 
étrangei poursuit l'idéal de l'esprit infini dans ls torture de la mat 
-iére bornée," A splendid character,whiwh might do for Nero,perhaps 
for Gilles de Retz; but for you?,,,You have,say,a flogging to describe 
You go in for quantity in a way quite regardless ofexpense, You lay on 
some hundred o? S entm and before; you assertéd that they drew 
v100d,...You have asserted a great deals prove it NOW eselet the sense 
of it bite and tickle and sting your Bender, Assertion is easy work... 
Why,there is more and better sensual physiology in that little "Manon- 
la-Foutteuse" than in all your great lumbering Justine,..,A schoolboy, 
set to write on his own stock of experience,and having a real gust and 
appetite for the subject in himymay make and has made more of a sharp 
short school flogging of 2 or 3 dozen cuts than you of your enormous 
interminable inflictions; more of the simple common birch rod and dail 
-y whipping-block than you of your loaded iron whips and elaborately 
ingenious racks and horses(55),,..Your book misses aim; with half your 
materials another man would have built a better palace of sin,,.,,You 
call a taste for eating and making others eat foul susbstances, the 
supreme excess of libidinous and voluptuous wickedness, Priapus have 
mercy on youj,..Take you fill and hold your tongue,...Justine is a 
juggler's show,an ingenious acrobatic performance,and no more, Very 
ingenious and inventive; many of the tricks and postures... most credit 
-able to a phallic jugglers but who on earth(56) is to make more than 
is worth of the very best conjuror's exhibition, Tenez,ny friend,Arch- 
Professor of. the Ithyphallic Science as you are,will you hear the tru! 
once for all?...Venus Cloacina dips down into her gutter,and Priapus 
turns to a mere fig tree stump, Paganism washes its hands of you, You 
telong to Christian Egypteseeve took you for a sort of burlesque Prom 
-etheus; you are only a very serious Simoen Stylites---in an inverted 
posture(57),...18 he not exactly a typical monk? not voluptuous,not 
sensual,hardly cruel in the proper sense of the word,but alternately 
bestial and spiritual,and often both at once?,.,0ne thing I forgot 
about that eternal phallus-worshipner----why did you never tell me wh: 
what a good lyrical poet the man was? There is a song in the 8th part 
of "Aline at Valcour" which seems to me about the most exquisite plec: 
of simple finished language and musical effect in all 18th century 
French literature| tr, as "Song before Death" with only a hint of its 
origin (66 eooit Is something like Blake's poetry in England at the si 
same da 


Peck S uuiuese q het ($1) 


e---both of them ppl ae perfect,,..medie-—-^ rather in 
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To Pauline,Lady Trevelyan: I hope you are prepared for one thing,the 
Natural consequence of your unnatural conduct,viz,,to come and bail 
me out when the hired minions of oporessive law have haled me to a 
loathesome dungeon for inability to pay a fortnight's unlooked for ho! 
-el expenses,,..Às8 it is I see Destitution and Despair ahead of me,anc 
have begun an epitaph in the Micawber style for mv future grave in the 
precincts of my native County's jail,,,,It is far more probable that 
posterity will appear,a weeping pilgrim,in the prison-yard of this 
city,to drop the tear of indignant sympathy on a humble stone afford- 
ing scanty and dishonourable refuge/To/The/Nameless/Dust/of/A,C.S.[ Cf 
Micawber's letters in David Co nerfield,ch,28,56](65). 
To R,M,Milnes: Salus in X Priapo et Xcolesi&/Sub invocatione Reatissi- 
mi Donatiani de Sade/Salvation in Christ Priapus and His Church by the 
intercession of the most blessed Donatien de Sadei,.,.Tloeftt dommage c 
que ce cher et digne marquis n'ait pas imagine des,supnlices de mer,.. 
En contemplant les grandes lames blanches et roussatres de cette mer 
houleuseget les rochers crenelés qui soufflaient l'écume par mille 
pouches et mille(6^5) narines de pierre,j'ai trouvé des supplices à 
faire hander un cadavre(67).,..Voyez ce qui m'arrive, L'ainé de ces 2 
atroces coquinsLSir John Swinburne] vient de prendre femme,voulant saz 
sans doute faire souche d'imbéciles, Je voudrais leur envoyer pou 
tout cadeau un condom frotté d'un poison subtil,qui pourrait me defai. 
re et du fouteur et de la fouteuse en les faisant perir par des tour- 
mens épouvanta^»les, (Vpil& encore un sup»lice oublié;, je commence ù 
trouver de Sade un aus asses mesquin)(68),.,,I1 parait qu'elle est 
maigre comme un piéffjcette fille,et sdb sf uttre sous les aiss- 
elles(70),...' he Anti-Birch or Anti-PaédÓ-Pygo-l'astigás effusion(71), 
Apropos des verges,have you read Selammbo?,,, The tortures,battles,mas: 
-&cres,end Moloch-sacrifices are stunning(72),..,.1s a "greasy grasp" 
to pollute by its distwcting and nauseous contact the skin of of a 
boy's hands while the skin of his bottom is reddening with the volupt 
-uos blush of a most delicate agony$...Nothing that merely lacerates, 
Black and blue ie hideous, Mere scratches and scars and gashes are 
stupid, Sting your victim well at each cut, Make fair wed weals on 
him, tingling ridges of throbhingpurple and darkening crimsone...0 , 
brutality. "Il faut humer avec une volupte lente soigneuse,concentree 
les délices de la douleur infligée ou partagee, le plaisir aigu du su4 
pplice prolonge par des raffinements délicats,dont un butor ivre ou f 
furieux n'a jamais concu la moindre idee" Ah,my Titan} Hneeladus-Pria 
-pus,begotten on the foam of the evrlasting deep by the severed genit 
-als of Time(see Grote) Histeof treece,ch.i: "Presently night arriv- 
ed,and Uranos descended to the embraces of Gaea: Kronos then emerged 
from his concealment,cut off the genitals of his father,ahd casting 
the bleeding member behind him far away into, the sea" (75) wees the 
Lady-Chapels of Venus Flagellatrix or Minerva Retuligeraé....vould vou 
believe me that at that time I did quite well,..in female attire? ..ec 
ğ Trevelyan had then a dark oroject of passinghe off upon Mme Sand 
ad the typical miss anglaise émencipee and holding the most ultra 
yiews(76)..,..My tutor's great idea was to inflict no pain elsewhere 
while the swishing proceeded, I should have been thankful(barring the 
insult which we should have resented) for the diversion of a box on 
the ear sometimes'78), 


T 
pe! 


(Supposed to be written by Zulma de Cardoville): 
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...moi,je suis parvenue en Aligleterre et 4 
tsic.bhez un ami auquel M, dê Sade & ier cR EC E qeu 
de recommendation, Cet ami m'a fait voir,Monsieur,un extrait de 5 E 
leton que vous lui avéez envoyé, Il stagit,a@ ca qu'il Da tde hy eag 
ouver une femme jeunesbellepérotiquepcruel e,avec A: = one p*'nznefs - 
pour aegsupriice des Jeunes Sarcons,..,.Pardonnez si je véhs ecris per 
be peris eem ufus Lodge inc je ne saurais tenir une plume, Je 
Se ee geen Pep ntorse ) assez grave au poignet droit,en ft: 
Y de 15 &ns,beau come le jour,qui s'était rendu cou 
-pable d'un acte odieux de bienfaisance,...¥igurez-vous tetonnement, 
la douleur,l'indignation de mon ami,quand il,a rencontré sur une plac: 
publique ce jeune scélérat qui faisait Ltaumone a un vieillard en hai 
-llonsj,...Il a sauté au collet du petit coquin en s'écriant "Ah,tu 
veux soulager les souffrances, toi? on t'en donnera,des souffrances," 
et il L'a entraihé chez moi,...Je me charge des fesses; Je ne veux m' 
occuper que de cette partie dekicate....Dieus comme il bondissaitj 
comme il se tordait}...Figurez-vouse..le lgit pur et ^lanc,la neige 
chaude et fremissante,de ces fesses sans tache} Ivre,furieuse,hors de 
moi,j'applique aussitot sur ce admirable derrière 200 coups de verges 
(aljo es, 9n aurgit applique sur la fesse gauche une emplâtre de glace; 
on aurait pique les ahirs sanglantes & travers cette empl&tre avec 
une aiguille rougie au feu; ainsi on At pu raviver,geler,et calciner 
la fois les plaies de ce cote, On aurait cependant fait rótir avec 
une broche le fesse droite,sans la couper; on l'aurait sauté a l'huil 
et au lardet puis nous l'aurions pu manger tout vif sur le corps(82) 
...J'ai dd me contenter de faire encore refouetter le jeune Arthur pa 
p&r aquse de mon ami, C'etait un spectacle---permettez-moi cette 
phrase hasardée---& faire décharger une vestale,...Ahó$ monsieur,je su 
-ffoque---je me pame---jc n'en puis plus,,..Vous avez peut-etre lu 
dans les "gung qu'on vient de violer "d'une facon affZ£reusg$,avec dé 
episodes faire fr$nir la nature"(qui par parentthése ne fremit jam- 
ais) une jeune dame qui vovageait auprès de Lyons, C'est moi qui ai 
fait ce coup-la, J'ai dépucelé cette chere fille avec un godemiché, 
tout en mtenfuvanteesc PeSe de AgCoSim transcrivant cette lettre j'a 
-i anercu que Mlle Zulma se »ranlait incessamment tout en dictant; et 
18 lui crois encore une vigueur plus que suffisante aux deux poignets 


To,W,M,Rossetti: I refrained from citing Justine: "La vertu,ma here 
J,,est une chose essentiellement stérile,impuissante,^5orn8e,tandis 
que le vice fait germer et fleurir,etco,",,.Admire my forbearance, Rus 
-kin actually intimates that "genius"ought to devote itself" to the 
help of humanity and "to overthrowing its idols",in w word to justify 
the ways of Urizen to the sons of Enitharmon, Quelle horreurj Yet 
again I abstained from replying that when a man of genius did devo 
himself to the benefit of humanity and the upsetting of its idols(not 
-amment t ed chimere prisable qu'on ap»elle la Vertu,et cette chi 
-mère éxetCrable qu'on appelle Dieu"),..,humanity rewards their suprer 
-me benefactor with a madhouse or a zaol(86), 


e to CaSe? seoj Veux parler du merveilleux article(su: 
es “Leurs du ser qie vous avéx produit en septembre 1862 dans n : 


specter xd b pit eC dala ecd m'a sauté au cou pour me remercier dt 
a ; 
ups rocmre que j'avais faite sur Tannhauser,et m'a dits "Je n'aur- 


u ^ 
qut un litter, fs are ai 
teur francais T5 compren fac ilement 
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tant de choses."...Permettez-moi,a mon tour,de vous dire: "Je n'aurait 
jamais cru qu'un litterateur ang&áàis pdt si bien pénétrer la beaut 
francaise,les intentions francaiges et la prosodie francaise," Mais 
apres la lecture des vers imprimés dans le même numero(87),..,je n'ai 
pas été étonné du touts il n'y a que les poBtes pour bien comprendre 
les poétes, Permettez-moi,cependant,de vous dire que vous avez poussé 
un peu loin ma defense, Je ne suis pas si moraliste que vous feignez 
obligeamment de le croire, Je crois simplement "comme vous sans doute" 
que tout poeme,tout objet d'art bien fait suggère naturellement et for 
-cément une morale, C'est l'affaire du lecteur, J'ai meme une haine 
très décidé» contre toute intention morale exclusive dangun pó&me(88). 
To Lord Houghton: If both or either of us die tomorrow,at least today 
Mr Landor fas fold me that my presence here ^as made him happy,.... 1 
should like to throw up &l! other things on earth and devote myself tc 
playing valet to him for the rest of his days,.,.He has given me the 
shock of adoration which one feels at 13 towards great men, I am not 
sure that any other emotion is so durable and persistently delicious e 
as that of worship,when your god is indubitable and incarnate before y 
your eyes,..,Not that I am disloyal to "Tennyson,into whose church we 4 
were all in my time born andbaptized as far back as we can remember 
at &11(97)3; but he is not a Greek nor a heathens and I imagine does nc 
not want to be; and I greatly fear believes it possible to be somethir 
better: an absurdity which should be left to the Brownings and other 
blatant creatures begotten on the slime of the modern chaos, If I let 
.myself loose I shall go on giving you indirect thanks for bringing me 
acquainted with Landor,till time and paper fail me and patience fails 
yO0u....Happily,when most overburdened with direct amdindirect benefit: 
I remember the precept of a great and good man: "La reconnaissance ma 
ch@re Justine,est une chimere vraiment méprisable" ete,(98), 
To John Nichol: But for today's experience I might have begun to doubt 
my theory of the diabolic government of this worst of all possible wo: 
worlds(103)[ J.¥.Meinhold,Sidonia the Sorceress,"k III,oh,.2: "Sister 
Dorothea was quite shocked at the statue of Adam,and made a little ap: 
-ron to hang ^»efore him... she has been heard to wonder how the Lord ¢ 
God could send all the animals naked into the world;as cats,dogs,hors: 
-es and the lixe"(104)]l .. i 
To Pauline,Lady Trevelyan: I am raging in silence the postponement 
from day to day of Mr E risic'e volumes,.,.leantime the world is grow: 
-ing lean with hunger and ravenous with expect&tion(115).,,,A God-in- 
toxicated man of course can fight,>ut I prefer a man who fights sober 
mether he gets drunk on faith or on brandy,it is still "Dutch cour- 
age," as the sailors call it, I must say Frederick's clear,cold »uri- 
ty of pluck,looking neither upwards nor around for any help or comfor 
seems to me a much wholesomer ani more admirable state of mind than 
Cromwell's splendid pietism....I only draw the line at his verses,... 
‘As extremes meet,such portentous infamy in the metrical line becomes i 
an inverted sign of genius, Sut was such a litter of doggerels whelpe 
before by wise man or fool?(116), 

o Lord Houzhtons As to my quantities and metre and rule of rhythm an 
rhymes I deft castigation....™e moral and religious question T give u 
up at once, I let down my breeches,pull up my shirt,and kneel down on 
her Fdegting lock swithout a word(151),...T should have bowed to the 


nce if 
Judicial 
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instead of "Byron with a difference" you had said "de Sade with 
-.erence," The poet,thinker,and man af tha world from whom the tet 
of Atalanta in Calydon is derived was a greater than S3yron,,,.*n moi 
Vöùs voyez Les Malheurs de la Vertu; en lui Les Prosperités du Vice(1 
25) eeeehather than once a year share a single vice with such a swine 

I will live on tea and lemonade(126), : 
To Seymour Kirkups I have often felt that I have heen once upon a time 
a cat,and uM by a dog, I cannot see a cat without caressing it,or 
a dog,without feeling its fangs in my flanks(128), 

To caeca Miaran Cher pére/Je t'envoie un journal Americain qu'on vi 
-ent de me remettre,dans lequel il est question non seulement de ton 
indigne fils mais de son pere vénéré(144), 

W,.M,Rossettis Send my ms,back without a thought of "pro and con" or 
PT Houghton shamelessly asserts a French friend once said to him!$ 
the "before and behind" of the question(158), 

To John Ruskin: But I do not(honestly) understand the gist of what you 
Say about myself, What's the matter with me that I should cause you so 
-rrow or suggest the idea of a ruin? I don't feel at all ruinous as 
yet, I do feel awfully old,and well mat---for in April I believe I sha 
shall be 25,..evou speak of not heing able to hope enough for me, Don- 
't you think we had better leave hope and faith to infants,adult or un 
-grown?,..You compare my work to a(159) temple where the lizards have 
supplanted the gods; I prefer an indubitable and living lizard to a de 
ead or doubtful aod (160 A 


To George Powells Le Fanu's Uncle Silas would be more ghastly if he 
were less ghostly,.,...9ut certainly the author may claim the praise 
given by Hugo to Raudelaire{in a letter on 0ct£,6,1859]---that of hav- 


ing invented "un frisson nouveau"(166), 

To Joseph Knight: I have exhausted myself with a quasi-venereal enjoy- 
ment of e incomparable article in the Athenaeum today,,..I sucoumb, 
and acknowledge that God can create greater fools than we can imagine. 
I forgive God much for the sake of such a joke, It does Him credit--- 
even Him(169), 

To C.A,Howell: I got an anonymous note today threatening to "cut off 
my stones" Within 6 weeks if my poems are not withdrawn,and then brand 
me(173) as a---(174), 

To J.C,Hotten: I have never feared their abuse, Sint ut sunt,aut non 
sint Tet them be as they are,or not at all".--attriouted to P.RIcoi. 
ot io dope Clement XIID (180). 2» 

To W.M,Rossetti:i As to the Asinaeum(In Bulwer's Paul Clifford Peter 
MacGrawler edited a feriodical called the Asinaeum },1t is my wash(or 
rather p---)pot(186)....Tha pellet of decomposed dung technically 
known as Payne actually stands out for half the American profits of 
the book he has tried to ruin,...As to your screed of friendly counsel 
concerning Bacchus---ohj monsieur! vous me dites 18 des choses---qui 
ménent à tout, "Apprends,Justine,que tous les vices s'entrelacent et 
que celui-ci conduit a tous les &utres,,.,Vois donc,putaingje rebende, 
grate au vin, Allons, bougresse---implore ton foutu Dieu---tu vas souf’ 
-rir énormément" A Awinburnian improvisation on Gernande's theme on 
"se gorger de mets succulents"(Justine,ch,15)3(187),..,.I never gave 
much heed to the news,rising as it did out of that botéomless an 
drainless cesspool of lies and counter-lies,the mouth of Mr J,B, Payne 
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DQG,Rossetti to A,Tennyson: Edward Jones told me today that when he le 
-tely saw you,you were speaking of the qualities which displease you 1i 
Swinburne's poetry,and after attibuting their origin in one respect co 
-rrectly,you added that you supposed they might be also owing to his i 
intimacy with me, As nn one delights more keenly in his genius than I 
do,I also have a right to say that no one has more strenuously combatt. 
ed its wayward exercise in certain instances(192), 

Io W.M,Rossetti: It is really very odd that people(friendly or unfrien 
-ly] will no et one be an artist,but must needs make one out a parsor 
or a pimp, I suppose it is part of the fetid and fecund spawn of "the 
Gajilean serpent Shelley's "Ode to liberty",1191(193), Pere Silvestre 
: "L'opprobre,ms chère Justine---l'infamie---& un attrait trés piquant, 
et qui ressemble énormément au fouet, Accable-moi de sottises,d'injure: 
de mots affreux; tu me feras plaisir,...O0 putain! cette infamie,ces re 
proches,ces horreurs ne me femént que plus sürement bander?",...There 
are(witness my works passim) two writers whom I cannot refrain fram 
quoting,God,and de Sade, I am aware that they are both obscene and 
Blaephemous{ 125) s Only, just as one hears that intense desire has made 
men impotent at the right(or wrong) minute,my passionate wish to expres 
myself in part,for a little about this matter,has twice and thrice left 
me exhausted and incompetent,,,,I feel with child(and probably abort- 
ive) till I have emitted something(196), 

To Lard Houghton: Cambridge and Oxford must 1ndéed be deep in the mist 
and mire of Boeotia and Philistia....My motto bs either to spare or 
strike hard, Mere titillation is lost on porcine hides(204), 

To M,D,Conway: The passage delights me in which you speak of ‘Yhitman's 
amorous embrace of the sea in 5&thing,.,..In many points both of matter 
and manner---gospel and style---his Leaves of Grass have been anticipa? 
-ed or rivalled by the unpublished semi-metrical "Prophetic Books" of' 
William Balke,... "his I have proved in my forthcoming book on the supp- 
ressed work of that great artist and thinker(208),,..1 will ask &f you 
know an anonymous translation of the Rubaiyat of Omer Khayyam? "C'est 
la ma bible a moi"---as a French friend once said to me of a different 
sort of book, To me it seems to stand midway between De rerum nature 
and the Leaves of Grass(209), 

To George Powell:...another of those damned ilious Attacks which(214) 
prove the malevolence of the Deity,and his ability to excel in ingeni- 
ous cruelty that illustrious work of his hands,the Marquis de Sade(215) 
To R,H,.Stoddardi I am by this time cased-hardened,and(to borrow Thcaker 
-ay's favourite and effective metaphor) am mentally in the same condit- 
ion as the skin of a public schoolboy after the 20th or 30th apnlicat- 
ion of the birch(217), Strenua inertia(Horace,YXpodes,I,vi,28). 

To C,T,Adams: I can only say that upon such evidence as they offer I 
would not condemn a dog,much less mistrust a man(221), 

To T,MgQRossetti: Do you know Servetus' name for the Most Holy Trinity? 
Cerberus, No wonder Calvin burnt him(222), . ) 

To George Powell: I unworthy spent much of last night sttting at my be- 
oved chief's feet, Mazzini was angelically good to ME o e e o o Oday (HF am 
rather exhausted and out of sorts ns & n de quoi,;There' Strad- 
iton in the Tàümud that when Mosde Cafe do 5m Sinai he waà) V. 

(236). » 


"drunken with the kisses of th lips of God" 
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ze HMgfossetth: T console myself with Bendyshe's hymns "Damn God from 
whom all evils flow"(241), 


ae Gerald een! Will you excuse the protest of a younger workman in 
e same e as yourself against your depreciatory mention of Lamb's 
poetry? e...I have always thought that but for his incomparable prose 
the world would have set twice as much store by his verse(245), 

George Powells: I tremble when I reflect that I have sent £20 to the 
deck Mn "J'ai commis une bonne action---je dois souffrir"(246) 
To John Nichol: But I presume the destinies will intervene and make it 

poss e(250).... hat do you think of Zmerson's new poems? Geo,Mer 
ith agrees with me in greatly admiring the 4 stanzas headed Brahma(252 
To ai nosse pti: Cette idee vraiment piquante ferait b---der un Cadav- 
re: le v---d'un b----a&llemand se dresserait a moins(262),,..Whitman's 
own personal and national self-reliance and arrogance I need not tell 
you I applaud and sympathize and rejoice in; but the fmothy and blatant 
ebullience «feeling and speech at times is very feeble for so great 
& poet of so great a peonle,...always as if he was fighting the case 
out on a platform, "his is the only thing I really or gravely dislike 
and revolt from(267)....Un bougre tout confit en merde(271). 
To Thomas Purnelli^If you see Dolores before I do,tel. her wit. my ov 
-hat I would not show'276) myself sick and disfigured in her eyes, I 
was 11t last week out of a hansom,and my nose and forehead cut to r 
Tags (277) The robust handsome, bosomy vaudevillian Ađah Isaacs Menken 
who was,in Swinburne's words,"most lovable as a friend as well as a 
mistress," Purnell wrote to the poet: "D olores(276),..fears you are 
111; she is unable to think of anything but you," Shirley Brooks; "Mrs 
Sothern took me to see Ada Menken,and I am my own no longer,nor m 
wife's neither,...I em Ada's,...Swinburne is the only rival T dread" 


To Belus Powelli My teeth are---GOD who made them for torture knows ir 
what a state of dental chaos, I keep thinking of the young lady "que 1' 
on enculait tandis que le P, Chrysostome fa mistake,it was Bonifacio. 


lui arrachait les dents"[IL& houvelle Justine}(291). 

Jowetts “When I don't say anything,people fancy I am thinking about 
onething, Generally I am thinking about nothing at all"---Horatio Fe 
Browns JeAgSymonds,II,227(303) 1 

"VOL elle : f 

To George Powell: That a pity Vesuvius missed such an occasion of bein 
FT YS once,...Had it swallowed and digested the author of your ex 
istence I would have written an elegy on the sad occasion, Accept my ci 
condolences on "un si beau coup manque"(4), 

To W,M,Rossetti: I find,..myself absurdly wrong and deserving of Sadic: 
-O-scholaestic chastisement(7). 
Io G e Powell: I was sorry to hear of all vour troubles, Couldn't 
you E your Å ther here? These baths are death to people they don't 
agree with---and at worst we'might poison the water...."rederick Mank- 
-ey is the Sadique collector'of Xuropean fame, His erotic collection 
of books,engravings,etc, is unrivalled upon earth---unequalled,I shoul: 
imagine, in heaven, Nothing low,nothing that is not(19) good and genuin 
in the way of art and literature is admitted, "here is every edition 
of every work of our dear and honoured Marquis, There is a Sapphic gro 
-up By James Pradier of two girls in the very act---one has her tongue 
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335; Tp Alesis. Malle :*.. 

Coin Lhe Sarde: 

dat 
between the other's thighs(20)[zréderick "ankey(1828-82) functioned’ as 
Moncton Milnes' agent in running down and smuggling into England var- 
ious books and objects for the famous library of erotica at U"ryston, 
which,fine as it "as,coulá not ^e compared with "ankey's own in Paris, 
James Pope-Hennessy wes the first to identify Hankey as the original o: 
the fantastic voung “ignlishman described in the Goncourt diaries(am il 
7,1862,5d, définitive, II p9e24-6) in his life of Lord Moughton,pp.117- 
26, See also Louis Perceau,"ibliographie du roman erotique au 19e sið- 
c1e,1930,1,148; Pisanus Fraxi(pseud, of Henry Spencer ARR ee)gcatena 


. Zbrorum Tacendorum: Being “Notes Bio-R3iblio-and Tconographical and Crit- 
ical on Curious and !/ncommon 300Xs,1885(20)] 

"o Veiignossettis It is a help to one's work to rub it against anothe 
mind, and 26% a clear opinion while it is still in course of formation 
(46)....Is not "eviration" a better term than MAI nu ME 


2.100 must read---Gabr&el &lso---"laubert's new book[L'Zducation sent 
-.iment&lezr-it is admirable....There are two women in It---femme honne 
te ef putain---vorthr of Balzac: and a stupid and splendid rero and ma: 
ertyr who is unique(56),..."70r drink means strength renewed for love- 
na&xing"(61)....It is bawdier in Gresk because the word "field" is the 
received slang tern for what Mede Sad» calls "co vilain con,temple dü 
depuis tant de générations ltabsurditeé humain-court sacrifier en brûler 
-ant un pitoyable encens"; so that the real rendering would be "the  , 
swept and garnished c--5"(62)....I am sure "the field prepared for love 
is a sweet and inoffensive vhrase(63)....The Spectator muffs them with 
blatant bellows-cheeks (65) 
To DGerossetti: I like the "double-bed3ed" verse,,,but is not the 
phrase inaccurate? Surely it can only mean that there were two beds,im 
-plying separate sleepers; which is chaste,but startling as a suggest- 
ion---oroper but improbable,...."Double-nilloved™ynow,would evade this, 
give better the idea of two heads waking togcether,as nohocy can sleep 
on two pillows at once(67). 
To X ly 39552 711 Here in the postseript is the point of my letter,like 
an o maid's---"Although I am not old,nor even a maid" ion JuangsXe 
40C](71), "'ark,the herald angels crow/Here's a hoy---but not for Joel 
¥/Not for Toseph---Oh no,no$"(Iediaeval Carol on the "ativity)(72). 
To D,G,Dossettis It is an absurd piece(I dare say) of hypercriticism, 
but it does strike me that to call a women's breasts "the sun and moon 
of the heart's desire" sounds as if there were a difference between 
them,much in favour of one...eSome poems want almost everything but co: 
-ception as yet,heingmere ove in the Muse's natrix(73). 
To VWelleRossettizs ...for you Know the "jewel" never was "in the lotus" 
on that occasion, “nat "indoo phrase is the swestest fhing in mystic 
bawdy voetry I know,not excenting the Song of 5010mon(79),...I was re- 
minded of t^e upshot of our hopes then and how it al’ cane to pass 
through the existence on earth of the hell-spawn of that devil's whore 
of Saint-Leu,and would never have com to pass if bludgeon or boot had 
smashed into timely and antenatal pulp all the gallimaufry that was 
stuffed in her corrupted Nas ari-tonrius womb(80), One thing I like in 
my sonnet "Montana: Second Anniversary"---the comparison of the "gate 
of birth" in the body of 3on&parte's mother to the "fosse comune” of 
a French town(81),..,I never can be on thewater without wishing to he 
in it(84),...1 looked at Tennyson's "Nigher Pantheism" again---not bad 
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what gabhle and babble of half-hatched thoughts in half-baked words? 
86). j Seite 
= de Hossétti: I did smell th alation from the Asinaeumian unsign- 
ed review by Robert Tuchanan of W.M, Rossetti's ed, of Shelley] ...no 
amount of scientific exploration can adequately prepare the human nose 
for the surprises of scent it encounters on opening the teckdoor of th: 
dwellings inhabited by the critical tribe so beautifully defined by Rat 
-elais as the "turdilousifartishitttdal bugzceraminous bal'ockwagzers" 
B9 | 
m i aM Rossetti: As to the appearance of the Shelley I quite agree witt 
Mr Trelawney so far that I think any book of,poetry which is not an exc 
-quisite "edition de luxe" and really beautiful. object of art by itseli 
is bound to ^e pocketable and comfortable---which this is not, Two pas: 
-ages in the Ode to Liberty I think have been altered in punctuation 
(from the common text) wrongly---..."Hoveringin verse" etc,,where I th 
think the delicate and thin-spun ligament or spider's thread of connec 
-tion between type and antitype,svirit and eagle,is ceratinly traceabl: 
and intentional,andis broken and torn up by the interpolation of bracke 
eets to the distinct injury of the ooetic charm... .vhat utterance of 
human lips shall be spent on the Asinaeum?(93) not thence,but from a 
quite other orifice(to speak in Carlylese) shall sentence be given 
forth on thís matter(94) 
To D,G,Rossetti: If you are bent upbn the aplication to "Jenny" of 
the Sadique process of endearment I have no more to say---I am aware 
what always has happened to any virtuous or compassionate weakling who 
has attempted to interfere in the hehalf of & victim when "l'un lui ar- 
rache une oreille---l'autre lui pique un teton---un tppisieme lui coud 
le c---"(La Nouvelle Justine],..,0n hearing from you that the son of a 
dildo. ¥nown as Suchanan(hy the by it really détracts from the value of 
thet implement for whose invention or a east name we are indebted to 
your countrymen,that it is found to produce such lamentable results in 
the way of monstrous births andexerementitious $ etuses,the products of 
an uhskilful hand and an overgreedy womb) was the assailant of Shelley 
and of ‘Yilliam,I invented for that hbottle-imp who is not kept in spiri 
under a glass case a new scientific term of some value---"bugzerling".s 
or '"bougril!on",formed by analogy after the words "suckling" and "negri 
-llon",.,,.If he should wag at you too "son pitoyable engin flasque et 
baveux",what matter? The shears of hustice shall close upon it,and the 
iron of exposure cauterize the wonrtd(97), An address from S.Josenh to S 
Mary should run thus: "So this is your bloody religion---/To father you 
your kid on a pigeon?"(98). Your sister of all living owmen of genius 
(or dead for that matter---for I don't imagine the Tenth Nuse of Lesbos 
would have tried her quite-otherwise-emnloved hand at inditing songs 
and stories to soothe the cradles of infants to the necessary prelimina 
-ries of whose production she held such strong objections) is best qual 
-ified and surest to write what will give deep and nassionate delight t 
to imaginative children,.,.(Perhaps I an wrong about Sanvho,for she did 
write epithalamiums on friends’! nuntials,which was I must say like Rer 
lum an impudence and her Titanic cheek,and might have sung and played 
to children with the same mouth and the same hand which made music on 
[lox]; T ha lyre,and on another feminine organ not necessary to specify 
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As Doll Tearsheet says of "occuvy",it was an excellent good word before 
it was 111 sorted(II Henry IV,II,1v,61-2](103)....It is like making 
Latin verses at school an nting for the best adjective to fill un 

' your line---but I fancy the right and best word is somewhere if we coul 

hit it, Meanwhile "confessed" may very well pass as pardonable at a pin 
pinch, All this is rebber too deliherate a‘fingering about of the parts 
of speech and wagzing them" iunidentified]---to use the disgusting simi- 
le of a poet who I am glad to see has repented of 1t(104),...I send you 
a "new song to an old tune'"---"rowning's "Thou art a man/But I am thy 
love" etc.("James Lee",15 f.,), (Mrs James Tee loquitur,with self-satisf 
-action)---"That is a De---,/But this is c---17Wo0r a Cripnle,a stick;/? 
For the hounds,the hunt;/And for You,gmy hua Pea you are such & brick/ 
As to care to fe-e,)/Here's & Q---#to0 lick,/And an a--- to suckj" It is 
I think an improvement on the obscurity and equivocal tone of the origi 
-nal1(106), Ist---Sadic advice,by rs Brownings "Ye b----- them that 
f---? she said---/Ah fools! I bid vou pass them by!/Go b----- those who 
-se bums have bled/That time their c--ts were dry,/Ain't that the blood 
ey way? she said," 2nd, Same author---"Cry, of the Hj man",first stanza 
now first completed---rimes trs libres: "There is no c---,' the b----- 
saith,/But none,'There is no hottom'3/And Paphos oft,with bated breathy, 
/Will use the terms of Sodomi/And waht,when seen by girls in front,/JTas 
but a lank lino tassel,/3ecomes,though puny near a C---,/Gigantic near 


f an &---hole," I am not responsible for the b dy's rhymes, 3, "This is a 


i 


atk.been used/*irst,by a housemaid erratic,/Soon,though obese and lyphatio;,, 


dildo the Qeen used/Once in a pinch in an office,/^uite unaware it had 


Symptoms she felt all that month as it went on/Vhat sort of parties ha 
ghad used it and spent on," 4, Could you not recast Father Hilary as you 


gr have done others? "Tis of the.Vather Severihe,/te strove,but could. not 
w f---; thereat/Uo suffering virtue's ----he spat/And said 'God b----- 
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you, Justine"(107), I forget how it proceeds,hut does it/end not/like 
this? "He said: 'Let's try at the backside,'",.,I send you a sample of 
the excerpts from the Jogshire Banner: "Te are authorized to state that 
there is no foundation for the report lately current thath matrimonial 
alliance was on the tapis between the Hon, Monica Frigkins,of the Dildo 
-ze,Tongueham,and her cousin lr Suckling Cunter,of St Onants...." he ten 
«antry of Mount Scrotum(the country seat of the Duchess Dowager of Arse 
-borough) celebrated with old “melish games(pitehing the crowbar,shoot- 
ing at the prick, running at the ring,filling up the hole,,,bugger my ne 
-ighbour,viss in the corner,back throwing,cleaving the pin,and,to wind 
up with,a general cockficht---her Grace for that day only permitting th 
free use of her cockpit) her Grace's recovery from a back attack of gon 
-orrhoea, "he prayers of the congregation were last Sunday cesired in t 
the arseborough Cathedral for Viscount “itzarse,vho is suffering from 
syphilis, contracted at Foxford"(108), 
Victor Hugo to Swinburne: Une charmante ferme a4nglaise...vient de me 
DIES VEU vous a traduit come vótre fils a traduit Shakespeare" 
W seem e 
Xo Veli,rossettis Houghton has printed all of Xe&ats's Remains 2xcent one 
short bawdy song "Sharing ive's Ap»ie": "0 blush no* sof" ete,(113), 
Zo John Morley; I coul? well narody Diderots prayer in Les Sleuth6roman 
es ani Wis e last of the one lot strangled with the "cordon d'entra 
-iIles" of the last exarmle of the other(113) 
"m + - 7 
2 aH, Rossetti s Do yon like whe eh 
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removes any tainting trace of the slimy trail of the Galilean serpent? 
(121). It would he very creditable to the profession if V, "go were te 
he made President; the only other noet who ever held supreme admin£str. 
ative power was Nero,and tuat is long ago; and how ill requited has the 
memory of that great poet heen by a world unworthy to be ruled and ad 
-ministered by doets}(123), s 
To Thomas rnell: It would 5e to me a violation o? vrinciple to subm 
a child of mr »egetting["A* a lionth's mna" ko the knife of castrat- 
ion even to enable it to sing in the Sistine Chanel--~-under Pone Frouce 
Bute--I want *tin---an? »erha»s I may he induced to leave the infant to 
its fate, That price is the Papal or Sultanic survevor of eunuchs vrena 
-red to vay?(124), ipid 
To D,G,30889t*1: I feel inclined to go out unà “iss everybody I meet--- 
to roll on te ground and "cone naked in contact with the earth" as 
Whitman says sonewhere("Sonz of livself" st.4),...I only hope I have not 
shouted myself hoarse in the noem and cracked my voice, I know the enth 
-usiasm that maxes verses sometimes margit too(125),..,.H&e is gone to 
ipea of history---to ths m MM e MA from Car 


sine Fr Reves VII iv lRequiescat in fim6.%.."on ragionam.di lui,ma sp 
spita e passalañanteà from inferno,ttts5lt 


To CyA,towells As to tha crib T should wish to exceed from £50 to 60--: 
my present hole---trou vrainent nitovahle et comparable au vilain con 
chauve et puant d'une putain surf-ite et archi-vérolsuse---is £40(125), 
«..Cén this imply that Sala's personal charms were too much for some 
countrymen of the Citizen Sade(ci-devant Marquis) who exclaimed to an 
ardent and eract nhan of his fellows---'"voutonsyfoutons ce cul divin, 
qui nous promet mille fois lus de plasir qu'un con(127), 

To Thomas Purnell: I think you had better withdraw ry poem from Froude? 
handlings Give these people an Inch and they take 1030005000 ells; givé 
the dog Hymbug or tle hitch Morality a bone and it claire a whole carca 
-ass(128), 

To John ones I have heen for days laid up with influenza that held m 
me fast in bed, blind,deatf,exuding,with syes that could but water and 
hands that could hut hlow the lamentable nose(134), 

To George Powel3i "Mrs Sinclair's Daughter by Lady @lake"!!! This is 
tribad s" in excelsis, Sven the irmortal foundress 25^ Lesbianism is not 
recorded to have begotten children on Atthis,Anactoria,or Oydro,...LLady 
Blake's novel jirs St Clair's Son Y141). 

To Joseoh night; I mus; find a temporary shelter for my roofless head( 
(which is now,as Shelley says,;lixe Gain's or Christ's"fAdonais,xxxiv.pi 
so far as lodging goes}....otrervise the son of man hath "ot where to 
lay his headLMatthew 3120Jor any other part of him(147), 

To Wi tossettis I have Just hean vaccinated and it is taking sufficien 
atiy to confirm me in my ¥iews(and those of the Marquis) concerning the 
true character an? temnerament OF One whose Name shall never pollute th 
this nage,bit whose "joys are tears,his labour vain to form lian to his 
image"(148). 


To Seorge Powell: "hat a hand God ie at a fool} No novelist or üramat- 
Ist can match hnim(158), . i 
To 7. Rossetti: I perceive thata nronos of Gabriel's »oems,a son of 


Sodom,hitherto unknown excent(I supnose) to hitman's bedfellows the 
: (160) cleaners of,privies,has lately "del cul fatto trombetta" in a 
r 


lernan of Biot 
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Malebolgian periodical called the Contemporary RNeview,conducted by C, 
P.s and other spiritual nightmen,of the autoconronhagous persuasion, 
Among much other excrement of ranker quality,the "rear" as you transl 
-ate it of Malacoda,.,9mits,I nerceive,the epithet of "little mad 
toy" à mon adressej Thomas laitland,i1,e,,^o5ert ?uchanan: "The Fleshly 
School of Poetry" i(161). 
DaGQ.Rossetti to Swinburne: Uhy,my dear fellow,every "ine rou have eve 
ever written will one day ^e religiously raked up by greedy and often 
doubtless malevolent exnloiteurs,end it is very hard for those who 
receive these wonderfully funny things of yours to resolve on taking 
the only course with them for your sake---that is,to destroy them aft 
-er they have been abundantly laughed over by a circle of freimds who 
know what mere fun they are(157), i 
To D,G,ROSSetti: As to privacy,if we are to be shackled in our inmost 
Intercourse with our closest friends by the fear of future vermin,we 
may as well resign all liberty,and all thought of elbow-room for fun 
e.. I told Powell that his fashion of binding my epistles to him in 
small volumes with leather covers might he compromising... ith reg- 
ard`to Montretout,i^ you divide itTin reading} thus---not Mont-retout 
but lMontre-tout---&nd sunnose th joining commne to he that of Ca- 
che-rien,I think vou may perceive its fitness Tor the residence of th 
the house of La Yotte-Chatouillon,.,,I came upon a story by Mortimer 
Collins(tvo Plunges for a Pearl] in which an “idolon of me,..is made 
to go through all ludicrous and disgraceful experiences imaginable in 
the brain of a blackguard---horswhipped,or ducked,..and taught that 
"a little bodily strength would sometimes he of more value to a pigmy 
poet tha& the utmost faculty of alliteration"(157), 
To Frederick Locker: ...the baseness of certain professional dogs-of- 
TATEA CRM i 
To D,G,n0ssetti: It is unadvisable to tread on a certain subsatnce ly 
-ing accidentally in your way,even though a scraper be at hand to 
clean your hoot on afterwards 169),...the only sort of notice I could 
take of a thing misbegotten by the God Cr on the “oddess Cloac- 
ina, (There really was a God Fart I believe---tie must have been a 
more prolific “Pather-God" than Jupiter or Jehovah,..)e.e.If such ord 
-ure were to be touched at all it would be with due stopping of the 
nose on the part of any quasi-decent scribbler----low as the mere wri 
-ting trade has sunk in the hands of professional dogs-of-letters(17C 
..ebanks clothed with broom and wild roses,and with birch enough at | 
nand for the bottoms of all Bton(178). 
To F,S,Zllis: Mr Jowett has just pointed out to me a frightful slip 
of the pen in the Greek verses at p.61 of mr pamphlet...it is a slip 
for which a schoolhoy would be flogged(180). 7 
Zum to Swinburne: Ion fils est vores de moi, N.us vous lisons ensemb. 
e3 me traduit Swinburne,corme il a *&raduit^Shakespeare(186)., 
To George Pewell: Lionel Tennyson,..not a bad sort of boy seemingly, 
jut nO more adas a beauty by any means... no flower to be gathered 
by the hand of any Anthologist, Even the too susceptible Strato migh: 
have sat beside him unmoved(191),...I have the Greek Anthology compa 
lete,and by the light of the Latin version am able to read with ease 
and full understanding the most infamous poems in the world, I promt; 
s88.0/591f the pleasure of introducing you to MM, Rhianus and Strabo 
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effusio^»s,ejaculations or emissions would assuredly have made our orph 
-an,blushing andshedding a few tears,exclaim---"Oh,monsieur---"(194), 
e...I am half dead with a cold and fits of neuralgic toothache which 
make me damn God in a style worthy of his own damnatory vowers(195). 
(William Johnson left Eton because an “indiscreet letter" which he had 
written to a pupil was brought to the notice’ of Dr Hornby(Uenry 3,Salt 
Memories of 3ygone Xton,1928,0,119]; he changed his name to Cory(2e2) i 
To Theodore Tatts; With regard to my "Under the Microscope" you may he 
rignt in thinking that the touch of my hand---or foot---conferring as: 
it did some distinction on the cur who received it,must have entailed 
upon myself some proportionate degradation(?08). a ra 
To Sidney Colvins [ On his French sonnet "A Victor Mugo".] In the penult. 
imate Line T am not sure which of these two reading is preferable: . 
"Fleur éclose au sormet du siécle"---"Fleur rouge fclose au sein du si. 
e"...ol fear you can hardly say---or can you---"éclose en haut du 
siecle," It looks and sounds wrong,but I know that in writing prosebor 
verse good grammar sometimes seems to me for the minute bad,and ba 
good,.,though I am not conscious of being capable like Shelley of writ 
-ing "the verdure €h embracest"i|"Scenes from the Magico Prodigioso 
of Galderon",III,59.1(218). 
To C,AQ,Howelli In the name of the Marquis I adjure you to come to the 
rescue of Jure virtue in my person against prosperous vice in Hot 
-ten's(220), p 
To José Maria de Heredia: C'est parce que je sens »rofondément la ver- 
da ce que dit if, lippe ?urty,..qu'il ne(222) faut se montrer au 
iblic,et surtout au pudlic francais,en barbare,que je m'enhárdis de 
Paco iion que M.de Heredia veut ^en accorder a mon sonnet pour le 
Tombeau de Theophile ^Cautier,oour lui demander la grace de me faire sa 
-voir si 1'0ode,.,(223) : 
To C A Howell: Ye shrink,and that reasonably,from the notion that all 
our privato papers thrown off in moments of chaff or Rahelaisian excha 
-ge of burlesque correspondence between friends who understand the fun 
and have thewatchword as it were unde which a jest passes and circula 
tes in the right quarter,should ever be liable to the inspection or 
the construction of common or unfriendly eyes(227),...He advertises a 
new "Romance of the 304"(228),... here. is nothing to bring a blush to 
the cheakg of Heys ass amas to the hinder cheeks of the young 
person unger the »irch[229), 
J.C Hotten to Swinburne; If you never read Nerciat?&she Diable aux c 
Je gs 


Corps touts Perceau, sibliographie du roman érotique au cle,l, 
Calls it "le meilleur ronan que francais I could get 1t for 
ou, ; 

o J.C,.Hotten: I writs to acknowledge the receipt of your cheque for 


T 
BO on account, I will not trouble vou to get the book vou mention as 
I have seen and do not want to possess it(230). 


To John Morley: ‘Yhat vou think of Arnold's Literature and Do 2( by 
the by, I A TIR have said there was more of his style than 25 "ine 
traceable in Pa&ter's)(241). 
x Theodore Watts: A man is hound to consider the consequence to all 

s friends...07 allowing his name to be mixed with that of a ----(Gi- 
meon Solomon]let us say,a Platonist; the term is at once accurate as 6 
a definition and unohbjectionavle as an euphemism(261),...I am not sory 
ey that I ao not join the Master of Salliol at "orquay,ss I have no 
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wishe sete in a company, 6 encounter. TTE of a P x nidi of an- 
other sort than the translator of Plato---"translator he too" as Carl- 
yle might say,of Platonic theory into Socratic practice(264) é 
The anonymous author of "Hmerson: A Literary Interview" fn Frank Lega 
Cisis Illustrated Newsnaver, Jane 3,1874 said that Emerson "condemned 
nhurne severely as a perfect lever and a mere sodomite,which eriti- 
cism recalls Carlyle's scathing description of that voete--eas a man 
standing up to his neck in a cesspool,and adding to its contente" (2% 
To George Powells If you don't know what was Lord Menman's Greek guot- 
ation(wtc h earned hin pete aturally the King's un-dying hatred) it 
was this literally: "The om( oh,monsieur}) of my mistress is clean 
-er than your mouthg$$3!3(2%3) I,wno am not sufficiently an expert in 
the diakect of the DRESD and tra dungeart to retort in their iim? 
kind on these venerable gentlemen---I,whose ears and lips are alike 
unused to the amenities 0f & conversation embroidered with such frag- 
ments of flwoery rhetoric as hay be fished up by congenial fingers or 
lapped up hy congenial tongues out of the sewerage of Sodom---can ret- 
urn no better or more apt reply than was addressed by the servant of 
Octavia to the satellites of Nero[Tacitus,Annals,XIV,&x)lied y Lord 
neman when counsel for Yeen Caroline to the syduphants c YY. of 
Jeorge IV, A foul mouth is so 111 matched with a white a Stet T 
would gladly believe the newspaper scribes alone responsible for the 
bestial utterances which they declare to have dropped from a E i 
whom such disciple as these exhibit to our Aisgust and compassion,a 
performing on their obscene platform the last tricks of tongue "b. 
possible. to to a gan-toothed and hoary-headed ane,carried at first in- 
to notice on the shoulder of Car}ye,and who now in his doatge spits 
and chatters from a dirtier perch of his own finding and fouling; Cory 
-phaeus or choragus of his Rul zarian trihe of autoconrophagous baboons 
who made the filth they feed on(274).,. . .I don't want to annear "en voi 
ssarde,les voings sur les hanches,"... Touch well deserved,I should no 
not have thought of writing...am’ thing in answer to the shilosophic 
nightman of Chelsea as long as his beastly vhrase(which was reported t 
to me years and years ago) had not been made nuhnlic/"He sits in a cess 
pool and adds.,to it" quoted in D,A,Tilson & D,V.MacaArthur,Carlve in 
O1d_A e,D4138 |, . the most foul-mouthed man of genius since the death 
of Swift, I or anv one else who may he in his mouth at the moment may 
a Grane on he said to 5e for the time in a cesspool(276),...Latin eni- 
Arg on Cloacinus: "V. immundius/Vel ore fellatoris immundo tuum"(27? 
o W,M,nRossetti: "To verify the wars of tod to Van'---& task how diffe 
nd from that of yustitving themi(286),...D0 the initials B.V, of 
ae ^n Thomson s*5and,no* for Blessed Virgin,but for Bloody Villain? 
288). 
u Lady H ta Swinburne: I have had so many readings,and reac 
t Ie e & aues s just the most tiring thing I know, It leaves you 
next day hardly up to writing or reading either, It is verv fascinat- 
ing,and I don't wonder it kilted Dickens. The intoxicat nz effect of 
a circle of ^aces hanging on your words and keening un vour excitement 
vy theirs which is catch nm even when your own words oh mere paver are 
stale to you is such that I wonder how actors stand it nizhtly(295) 
I shall beg vou like a Homeric hero to accept Ju brass in return thou: 
not in requital of your colden giftEIliad,VI,236 559). : 


Quy bn haley "tus duis tehi A AR A 
f annika ha ETET enbas Ct tanitlen mar m ( I. Mone, 
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Vol. III. 
To E.Gosse: You speak of the "laborious versification" Catullus,whem I should 
have called the least laborious,and the most spontaneous in his godlike and 
birdlike melody,of all lyrists known to me except Sappho and Shelley: I should 
as soon call a lark's note laboured as his....Landor's verse,as a rule,without 
ever being harsh or weak,yet wants the contrary characteristic of subtle and 
simple sweeiness(1)....As to the wholly unequalled if not unapproached and unap 
-proachable excellence of his prose,you know how thoroughly I am at one with 
you, Indeed it is always a thorn in my flesh when writing prose,and a check to 
my satisfaction I might feel in it,to reflect that probably I never have writte 
or shall write a page that Landor might havesigned. Nothing of the sortfor of 
any sort) ever troublesme in writing verse(2) 
To E.C.Stedman: Whatever may be Mr Emerson's merits,to talk of his poetry seems 
to me like talking of the scholarship of a child who has not learnt its letters 
Even Browning's verse always goes to a recognizable tune(I say not,to a good 
one),but in the name of all bagpipes what is the tune of Fmerson's?...Imagine 
& man full of great thoughts and emotions and resolved to express them in paint 
-ing,who has absolutely no power upon either form or colour....But(as Bàáke 
says) "Enough! or Too much" "Proverbs of Hell" (9). A natural God was the absur 


-dest of all human figments; because no man could by other than apocalyptic 
means—--i.e. by other means than a violation of the laws and order of nature-—— 
conceive of any other sort of divine person than man with a difference---man wi 
with some qualities intensified and some qualities suppressed....Thias is the 
exact definition of eveery God that has ever been worshipped under amy revelat- 
ion(13). Men give him the qualities they prefer in themselves or about them. F. 


gə the God of the Christians is good for domestic virtue,bad for patriotic. A 
consistently good Christian cannot,or certainly need not,love his country. Ag- 
ain, the god of the Greeks and Roamns is not good for domestic virtues,but glor 
-ously good for the patriotic(14). The present piratical old here Trelawney 
cells me the last of the poets,who he thought all died with Byron(16). As Dante 
said of Flerence if I can only get in by such a door as this I must remain out- 
side Epist.ix,to a Florentine friend (17). 

To J.Merley: I am still engaged on the period where the influence of rhyme and 
the influence of Marlowe were fighting(21)-——-or throwing dice---for the(dram- 
&tic) soul of Shakespeare. No one I believe has yet noted how long and hard the 
fight or the game was(22). 

To Lord Houghton: Indeed,I liked Henry Irving so much that I never weuld go-— 
and never yet have been—--to see him act Hamlet(25). 

To E.Burne Jones: The Grand Inquisitor,Father God,tortures me with insomnia... 
(ah! how inferier in invention was the gentle genius of the Marquis to that of 
the Maker! )(29). 

To the Editor of the "Athenaeum": a propos of a letter from C.H.Collette,secret 
-ary of the "Society for the Suppression of Vice", The study of law seems to 
have narrowed his mind without sharpening it. "Ne creature smarts so little as 
& fool," and Collette,like the decapitated duelist in the cartoon, never knew 
he had even been touched The verdict of centuries is at last reversed. "The 
book entitled Rabelais" is at length found to be wholly worthless not (30). The 
original,it appears,is comparatively harmless,for it "is scarcely understood 
even by accomplished French scholars by reason of its antiquated phraseology." 
It is now at last patent even to any slow intelligence why the Society for the 
Suppression of Vice has not yet suppressed...the circulation of the book entitl 
-ed Chaucer,of the beck entitled Spenser,and of the book entitled Shakespeare.. 
eeThe book entitled Milton is not so immaculate as the virtuous who have never 
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read it may be fain te believe. Of the book... entitled Pepe,and the book enti- 
tled Swift,I need scarcely speak,and should indeed,in the presence of the Socie 
-ty for the Suppression of Vice,prfer to pass them by with a shudder and a blus 
....l have not heard that the book entitled Byron has yet been withdrawn from 
circulation....It is,of course,inconceivable...that the fiat of this Olympian 
conclave,though it sound rather like "Fiat Nox" than "Fiat Lux",should ever fal 
upon rebellious ears(31). From the book entitled Homer to the book entitled Ar- 
istophanes the roll of Greek poetry calls aloud for suppression or excisiom.... 
The book entitled Virgil has in it one poem,at least(as has already been remark 
-ed by the book entitled Byren,which is undeniably a "horrid ene" Don Juen,I. 
335 . The book entitled Martial is also not unworthy of the Society's attent- 
iones. A larger Society is now at work,devoted to the dissemination of a book 
which,on the principle of the present Seciety,does most emphatically demand and 
require universal and rigid suppress?on or castration. Let the Society for the 
Suppression of Vice come forward as..."The Society for the Suppression of the 
Bible"....Words fail me to express the sense of thankfulness with which yester- 
day(32) I read in your column Mr Collette's reassuring announcement. I "may 
remain assured that neither the authors | name nor even my own works will be in 
-terfered with by the Society."....This horde of dunces and of hypocrites,this 
league of bullies and of dastards,may be trusted to bluster,to shriek,to bellow 
when it dares; and as surely may be trusted to cringe,te shuffle,and te stick wh 
when it does not dare. These animalcules-—-for a beneficent Providence has prov 
-ided even them with as much intelligence as we may imagine to animate a zooph- 
yte---that they cannot crush the Bible or Shakespeare(33). 
To P.H.Hayne: It was time that America should do semething to shew public rever 
—ence to the only one(as yet) among her men of genius who has won not merely 
English but European fame....Poe is even more popular,and in general more high- 
ly rated,in France than in England(34). 
To S.Mallarme: A propos of his translation of Poe's "The Pare 
N le nom n'est plus qu'un vomitif" Hugo,Les "a" 
(42). 
To Joseph Knight: I pique myself on the moral tone of my poem "At Parting"; én 
an age when all other lyrists,from Tennyson to Rossetti, go in(metrically) for 
constancy andeternity of attachment and reunion in future lives,etc.,ete., I 
limit love,honestly and candidly,to 24 hours; and quite enough too in all con- 
ssiencel44). 
To E.Gesses The reverse experience left my own young manhood "a barren stock" 
bert Tmey)eite that phrase without seeming to,liken myself to a male Queen 
Elizabeth(51). As the princes “who perished at Endor,and became as"———"poetic- 
ules who decompose into criticasters(I have mentioned "the dung of the earth") 
Psalm 83:10 and his own Under the Microscope (52). 
Te W.M.Ressetti: Both priest and peer,pedagogue and ped—-(...paiderastes)(54). 
e. omy repeated inveeations of the Genius ef Blake,Hugo,or your sister-——-the  . 
tried(78) of perfect baby-poets....You will both ef you please to excuse the 
use of the word "us" and "ours" in "A Birth Song. For Olivia Frances Madox 
Rossetti" as if Ihad anything to do in the way of bleoderelationship with the 
baby(79). It should seem the poor fellow F.A.Marshall has turned Papist—--"gom 
~e to God," as I may say; a term happily expressive,I flatter myself,of mdrel 
and spiritual ruin. To the crows,the degs,the deuce or the devil a man may go 
and return comparatively unscathed; but to the Deity! (83) 
Te.Edward Burne-Jones: Whenever my letters ot talk are sandviches...of alternat 
-e chaff and seriousness in layers,it means that I mean very much in earnest(89 
The devil of Scripture,as we all know,was addicted to "going to and fre in the 
earth,and walking up and down in it"(Job 1:7,2:2)(90). 
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To Andrew Chatto: The negligence of these people is incredible and unbearable. 
These fellows have some devil s itch for turning singular inte plural. They 
would print the Apostlé's Creeds "I believe in Gods the Fathers,the Makers of 
heavens and of earths"(97). 
To E.Gosse: I always have maintained it is far easier to overtop(99) Euripides 
by the head and sheulders than to come up to the waist ef Sophocles or the 
kmee. of Aeschylus....Euripides,who was troubled with a dysentery of poetic imag 
-ination and a diarrhoea of rhetorical spphistry(100). 
To the Editor of the "Academy": A propos of Furnivall's criticisms *he infrac 
-tion of...the rule which warns us to refrain from answering the answers,criti- 
cisng the criticisms,and commenting on the commentaries which any work of eur 
own may have elicited from others(106). His learning and devotion have not af- 
forded him the training which might enable a man to pronounce judgment on the 
finer and freer quality,the license that modifies the law and the law that und- 
erlies the license of dramatic verse. I do not intend again to venture on a 
line of argument in which | feel myself reduced to the level of Crabbe's 
schoolboy Tales of the Hall,"Boys at School",1.70>({not,alas! Macaulay's): 
"'Your fingers,idiot!' ‘What,of both my hands?*" A dunce like myself...measures 
verse...by ear and not by finger(107). 
To S.Mallarme: J'ai a vous demander une faveur; c'est de me faire savoir s'il 
my & pas par hasard dans mes vers francais quelque anglicisme,quelque phrase 
louche ou dure,quelque chose enfin qu'un poete ne en France ne se serait per- 
mis ou bien qu'il aurait tout de suite efface de son texte(115). 
To E.Gosse: A propos of Newman's strictures I was amused beyond measure at a 
Catholic leader finding "amorousness" and "religion" "such irreconcilable ele- 
menta"(well,at any rate l can hardly be accused of trying te recencile Venus 
and Mary er Jesus and Priapus): but has he never heard of the last goddess of 
his Chruch,Marie Alacoque 1647-90,beatified in 1864,canonized in 1920 ,the typ 
-e and incarnation of furor uterinus? It may be convenient,but it is at least 
(116) cool,for a priest of that faith to forget that his Church has always ... 
been the nursing mother of "pale religious lechery"(as Blake "The Marriage of 
Heaven and Hell",conclusion with such great scorn labels the special quality 
of celibate sanctity "that wishes but acts not"),of holy priapism and virginal 
nymphomania....He might have found passages from St Theresa which certainly 
justify from a carnal point of view her surname of Christian Sapphe the (117). 
Ihir h 
-—110ns e 
To F.J.Furnivall: You are more than welcome to attack my position or authority 
as a judge on matters of poetry with any weapons you please; I hope it will e 
amuse you,and I know it will not hurt me(120). 
To Lord Houghton: In the Constantinople correspondence of the Times we read of 
the Turkish "Sadiek Bey,who goes from village to village violating Bulgarian 
girls,"...Any little appearance of error or improbability as to sex will vanish 
if we consider that "a Bulgarian girl" may be plausibly taken as a delicate per 
-iphrasis for the word "boy"—-—-seeing that in a quarter of Europe whose name 
has become & proverb & bóy would naturally take the place,in speech as in fact, 
elsewhere reserved for a girl. And certainly B--g-—-a is the precise quarter 
where a new Avatar of such a Vishnu might,if anywhere,have been confidently 
looked for(122). 
To J.Morley: What a noble book Beauchamps' Career might and should have been,if 
+ Meredith would but have forge&é.his lust of epigram and habit of trying to tell 
& story by means of riddles....by dint of revulsion from Trollope on this hand 
and M.E.Bradden on that....Can you tell me whether the text of that glorious 
X0 May Laholm, VD n T fut i Alta) Flat 22 ‘BY, WALD 
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black masterpiece the Neveu de Hameau,published last year(1875) by Jouaust is 
trustworthy,and as correct as it is pretty? And have you pete eT in that 
quarter) Browning's wholesale plagiarism from Diderot of a pplot which he has 
completely spoilt? See infra p.139 (131). 
To S.Mallarme: A propos of "The Epitaph in Form of a Ballad",a translation of 
Villon's famous poem Je crois y avoir reussi tout d'un trait,en conservant 1' 
ordre des rimes; seulement j'ai cru pouvoir me permettre de changer-—peut-etre 
de defigurer-—-ce vers: "Plus becquetez d'oyseaulx,que dez a couldre",ce qui me 
parait intraduisible,a moins de faire une faute plus grave encore que cette inf 
-idelite,c'est-a-dire d'attribuer a ce grand maitre un vers faible ou dun....Ce 
grand poete complete selon moi la trinite poetique du moyen age ou se trouvent 
representees trois nations et trois couches sociales, Dante,type de l'Italie et 
de l'aristocratie; Chaucer,type de l'Angleterre et de la haute bourgeoisie; Vi- 
llon,type d la France et du peuple,que, je me &pres nte et.. ava a 
(132). 4247 yr x A pet. 127^ à py» uà rs Be Zo» 7 nee, pig Ih ud 
To e nih phus r suppose you must be full of more important occupational d 
do not mean any allusion to the old sense of the wrd which gave such just offen 
~ce to the chaste ears of Mrs Doll Tearsheet II Henry IV,II.iv.160-2 ....1 have 
translated five whole ballads from Villon....Certainly Maistre Francois was a c 
credit to our profession,and atones for many Cowpers and Wordsworths(136). 
To J.Morley: As to the question of fee,you understand that I did not like to 
"put & price upon it" myself,nor yet to address you in thephrase of Mrs Gamp, 
with "Give it a name,l beg" Martin Chuzzlewit,ch.25  ....The Neveu de Rameau 
should be generally or universally circulated and studied as a drastic remedy 
which might kill or cure the bastard brood of New Grub Street,creatures "of no 
woman born" Mavcbeth,IV.i.80 ,but monstrously begotten(138) by Thersites on 
Trimalchio....If Browning did not consciously steal,and unconsciously and uncon 
-scionably spoil in the stealing,the episode of Jules the sculptor's marriage 
in "Pippa Passes" from the "Histoire de Mme de la Pommeraye et du marquis des 
Arcis",in Jacques le Fataliste,then all incredible coincidences must henceforth 
be held credible....] cannot put up with castrations: I say of every book,vhat 
I do not by any means says of every &uthor,"Tout.ou rien"(139). 
To "dwin Harrisons I have always defended the institution of marriage on the sa 
~me ground that Mr Fitzjames Stephen takes the support of the kindred institut- 
ion,God---namely,as a salutary check on the vulgar propensities of our natural 
(140) inferiors; but when I hear that a personal friend has fallen into matrim- 
enial courses I feel the same sorrow as if I had heard of his lapsing into the- 
ism(141). I finished yesterday the first rough sketch of the skeleton of the 
last part of my trilogy of Mary Stuart(four genitives!)(144). 
To Theodore Watts: I 23$ abppointae oet s article on "Modern English Prose", 
&nd with considerable with one short and slight exception ev- 
ery other article I have read of his pus struck me as excellent-—-sound in matt 
-er and(145) forcible in manner....I believe my prose style has improved since 
163 when I wrote most of the essay on Blake(146). I have just read through care 
-fully for the first time Donne's "Anniversaries," What a magnificent and enthr 
-^lling poem! how overflowing with glories of thought and word like a phosphori 
~ic sea by night with crossing and breaking flames,and how rich in deep grave 
harmonies of splendid and sonorous sadness! (152) 
To John Nichol: Villon is ene of the very greatest lyric poets that the world 
has ever seen from Sappho's time to our own. Surpassed,if not equalled by none, 
and approached bt Burns alone,in the gist of welding together lyric force and 
humour till they become “incorporate two in one" Romeo & Juliet, II.vi.37 in 
the fulness and freshness of perfect poetic life(165). Still Merimee wrote many 
exquisite things; wherefore I say,damn him,but insert him(167). 
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To W.M.Rossetti: It gives us a pleasing foretaste of the millenial period te 
seo the lion(yourself) lying down(not with the lamb but) with the skunk/ Buach 
eanàn |....Poor old Whitman! the donkey's caress should be worse to the decrep 
~it or wounded lion than his kick....Pity he has no friend at hand te keep him 
from writing such DAMNED nonsense about poetry and verse--——the most blatant 
bray of impotent and impudent ignorence I ever heard(171). Leconte de Lisle is 
most certainly one of the greatest poets of his age. But his religious views 
are .to mine as mine are to your sister s,or Mr Keble's, There is a "Prophecy: 
of Cain",,.compared to which my chorus^in Atalanta and even the Hymn of Man 
are like unto the utterances of Dr Isaac Watts(172). 
To Theedere Wattas I agree with those who think it a morbid symptom...that By- 
ren should,as recorded in his diary,have ever begun to keep a register ef the 
charges brought against him,culminating as you may remember with the charge ef 
a propensity te the(177) peculiar kinds of sensual indulgence attributed te 
Tiberius and Heliegabalus | See Byron's Letters and Journals,ed.R.E.Prothere,IV, 
p.416 118). Must I write te Hotten a letter like Hegg's to Scott "beginning 
Damned Sir and ending Yours with disgust f See Lockhert,Life of Scett,ch.36] ? 
I am truly relieved to know there is ene article against Erechtheus., I was quit 
=e sut ef humour at having no spice or vinegar to allay the general sugar and 
butter,and could not think well of a book any more than of & man of whom ne one 
poke ill(181). Mr Fuxten Ber(e)man(191).— (4: Lib to AI (po (SR POA nog 
7 Mallarmé inscribed his. cepy of L'Apres-midi d'un faune to Swinburne: w ini 
ire que j'admire de loin et veux connaitre,S.M."(193) | 
To Mrs Thomas Gerdon Hake: The Burtens went to India,leaving me green with envy 
and yellow with jeal ousy(197). 
QG —Te E.Gosse: I den't know whether you heard from any quarter of my being acciden 
Li ctally poisoned seme months by the perfume of Indian lilies in a clese bedroom 
" Ji^C-—which sounds romantic,but was horrible inbxperience(29T). 
Te T.Watts: Damn all literature——-I shall t Turk and pe ipate (200) hehce- 
forward none but Bulgarian atrecities (210). Ghar ao ete y HRS 
To John Nichol: ..-insolence from the Minions of an effete and prestitute Law, 
and the Myrmidons ef a venomous and venal] Press(213). I hope your wrist is by 
this time strong enough once more to fell a foe by streke of clenched er unclen 
-ched hand,by fist or pen(214). 


Te T.Vatis: I only wish , could berrew Gabriel Rossetti's genius for 5 minute 
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o t translate Hugo's verses werthily(216). I send you trdoptgràms on them seme 
V mll mbiertares*kettiey (AES ESATE ht shoe eopt tob. biais steng of 
if" been grossly impertinent to me in his infinitesimal way(218). Those twe admir- 
ai" “able peets,Arnold and Gabrjel,te my lifelong perplexity and disgust,can see no- 
thing almest in each ether s work te admire er enjey(226). Minte isitoo insuff- 
erably indiscreet and unfit fer the responsibilities of an editor—--"though he' 
s my friend"iSheridan,The Critic,1.i (232). Their old pig pregenitor's subperc- 
ine character(233). Men may ceme and mem may go,but skunks ge one fer ever Par- 

edy of Tennyson's "The Brook",49-50] (241). I have much enjeyed the "garlicky 
rant"| Hamelt,II.i1i.52T7 lef the Spest&ter....It is evidently a hereditary(or as 
that implies sonship,and sonship impliesifatherhood,and faterheod I should humb- 
ly presume implies procre,tion,it may perhaps be more accurate te say,a tradit- 
ional) habit or dedge er principle of tactics among the inextirpable succession 
of literary Bulgars,to assail strangers en the groundless charge s Hele apse n 
on their own reserved ground. When I was 16 years old I read wha faise said 
ence in the ears of listening Europe, concerning Milten; this: "Miltonum passim 
Catamitum vecat,sitque cum im Italia vilissimum fuiase scortum,et paucis nummis 
(246) ji Pt Abe Hh Cie Pia Catan die Siga Ih OE sp doy utr 
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nates prostituisse" Swinburne's copy of J.Mitford's Pickering-Aldine ed. of 
Milton's Works,vol.I,pp.cci-iii . Then and there,bey as I was,learnt the worth 
of good or evil report of strangers....Though the ksose-tongued letch ofvacu- 
ous chuckling chatter and cackle is proverbially the special appanage of old 
maids,I must say I have met with it oftener among men than women-—-and men who 
(like Den Juan at the Russian court) "were not old——-nor even maids" Don Juan, 
X.400)....My old objection #6 all the men of C.Kingsley's school-— that they 
are so unhealthily conscious of their unconscious healthiness(247). 

To Themas Purnell: Old St Thomas's worship of Venus Cleacina.! "Me the lips of 
Urania,more fragrant than roses,/Fill with song that grows fire in her glorious 
embrace;/Cloacina to you,her old lover ,exposes/The less fragrant though breader 
expanse of her face." "'Twixt Carlyle and Ezekiel,the Scot and the Jew,/1f the 
likeness be patent,the difference is too;/For the Jew before the breakfast his 
oven made hot/With such stuff as comes forth of the mouth of the Scot" Ezek. 
IV.12 . Thés venerable Philobul gar(252). 

To T.Wattss As to the Lyttonic epigrams,on a Viceroy,Viceempress,Vicepoet,and 
Viceman....I haveoften felt that if one has teeth or claws it is well to show 
them now and then when attacked without provocation,abd let such cattle feel in 
hide and flank and rump that you are not to be insulted with impunity(257). 


Te Nellie bs Gesse: With all good wishes to suit the season,and not to match 
the weather(258). 


To Norman Maccoll: Zola's Vomitoire coming out in weekly emetics(267). There is 
one passage...which is really as fine if also as hideeus as Dante's cantes of 
Malebelge....Swift whem I take te have been...Dante's bastard by a daughter ef 
Rabelais. The passage I mean in M.Zola s book(I really don't like to write its 
very name) is that descrbing the last night-walk,threugh a dismantled quarter 
of Paris in winter,of an old starving drunken ex-beauty to beg one drop of com- 
fort from an old lover. The whole picture really takes your breath away instead 
of merely turning your stomach,and proves that the painter can ence in a way 

be terrible instead of horrible and tragic instead ef emetic(268)....Villen. 
Poet,Pickpurse and Pimp(270). The shrinking modesty and maidenly bashfulness of 
author....M.Zola aimed at writing as it were the Uncle Tom's Cabin ef the Temp- 
erance party; and though(to use for once the formula ofa Theist) "God knows" 
whether er not I loathe the hag that libelled Byron's memery,I must say I bel- 
ieve that ven Mrs Bitcher Spewe(I believe I spell her name correctly) meant as 
honestly in her crusade against slavery as I believe Zola does in his enterpri 
-se against alcehol(272). 

To T.Watts: ...the mirific effusion or emission of a female Whitmaniac(277). 

To Themes Purnell: ...blackguards whe feed on the filth they make and the dropp 
-ings ef their own foul pens(281). 

To John Nichel: When poor old Menken was close on the end of her life's farce- 
tragedy,a Parisian journalist circulated the report...that she was about te 
play Psyche te my Cupid in a new ballet....Duams of course was dragged in fer a 
share in the impertinence,and doubtless Dickens would have been if they had 
known of his kindness er civility te the poor thing(283). Think how poor hew 
mean,how meagre in inventien of tortures was thepitifully narrow and lukewarm 
[Pieri SL Mates cepta nl de e E T 
fully observes "Mme Sand and the New Apocalypse" in The Paris Sketch Beok (284) 
To Norman Maccoll: I can only pray for you-—as the devout women say when they 
wish to be particularly vicieus(289). 

To PeH Hayne: A propos of the “gress insult" te appoint J.R.Lowell as ambassad 
~or to England One of our two universities has already...disgraced itself by 
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lowering the former standard anddegrading the previous recipients of its heneur 
in order to inflict on them the unsavoury society of a vulgar and indecent buf- 
foon(802)...a meuntebank ef letters im a cash suit ef threadbare motley,———ene 
who choeses such subjects as the blindnessof Milton fer the mark of his profess 
ional jests in Fireside Travels ....The distinguished persen to whom I made 
this remark...replied with real earnestness,"I wish I had known ef this...in 
time to prevent the conferring of his henorary degree. I could have prevented 
it——-and I would"(393). 

To Norman Maccoll: Until I have answered,and publicly chastised,such a sample o 
of unprovoked impertinence,all the French and Irish particles of my blood tingl 
-e with an instinct answering tothat of Bussy d'Amboise or Sir Lucius O'Trigger 
»...You Bhall have a letter worthy of Junius-—Dunce Furnivall a flagellation 
werhhy of Orbilius(307). 

Te the Editor of the "Athenaeum" ; I have as little wish as ability to contend 
with the eruditeand warlike founder ef the Neo-Shakepearean dynasty-——-be it a 
dynasty of dunces mainly,or chiefly rather of churls-—-on the especial emin- 
ence from which he now crews and claps his wings with more than all the clemor- 
ous confidence of the most bellicose bantam-cock that ever defied creation to a 
match of mortal cembat on the towering crest ef his own dunghill....I have nev- 
er pretended te more technical knowledge of the text of Chaucer than enables me 
te affirm,with confidence for once not wholly unworthy of my assailant,that my 
ignorance en this ground is enly not comparable to nis nescience——-to his monum 
-ental,his pyramidal,his Cyclopesn,his Titanic,his superhuamn and supernatural 
nescience of everything and anything that could gaive him the faintest shadow 
of a moment's right te put forth the humblest whisper of a neophyte's suggest- 
ion to the simplest and most insignificant subject connected with the text of 
Shakespeare (31). 
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Cecil Y.Lang,The Swinburne Letters, Vol.IV. 

To J.A.M. Whistler: Cher pere,Tu crois bien-——n'est-ce pa&s?---que tu 
pourrais toujours disposer de la bourse isse du coeur de ton file-—~ 
mais helas! si le coeur est plein,la bourse est vide....Voila la veri~ 
te toute nue---et bien laide(3). 

To the Editor of the Athenaeum: Considering L'Assommoir as a medical 
drug of the prugative or emetic kind,they might allege that it might 
remove,—-that it might at least allay,—-—-if duly administered or appli 
-ed,the malady described in it as eating out the vitals of so many 
among the poorer class:in Paris....It is perhaps possible that to some 
reader the substance of this note may suggest some suspiciously suggest 
-ive reminiscence of "the Puff Oblique."...If he does not find this 
perusal a most heavy and most loathsome form of judicial retribution 
98),a chastisement comparable to none in Dante's hell but that Infer- 
no,XVIII,116 inflicted on the damned whose scalps were so densely ov- 
erlaid with something I cannot here mention(as M.Zola would) by name 
-—-io borrow a bold phrase from Mr Browning,so "immortally immerded" 
Aristophanes Apology,l670——-that Dante could not see whether the 
crown were shorn or unshorn,-—-if he feels otherwise or less than this, 
he is not one for whose possible opinion or imputation I ever could 
greatly care(9). 

To Lord Houghton: I have been deafer than a post with a grain of self- 
respect left in its wood could possibly submit to be called....I have 
amused one evening of my rheumy solitude with pitching into that brute 
beast E.Zola's damnable dunghill of a book....The stercorous thing was 
coming out in weekly droppings....No other book-———"bar none"———ever 
made me feel quite physically unwell——out Of order(10). 

To Whistler: Surely I will come to dine-—the Devil and the Doctor perm 
-itting....ÜOur letters must have cressed(Voila bien ton Dieu,ma chere 
Jerre—! ) (15). 

To R.HeStoddard: I am infinitely amused at the idea of your asking Mr 5 
Bumsucker Walford...to take charge of any parcel for me...why,you might 
as hopefully have charged Uriah Heep with a friendly commission for 
David Copperfield! (18) 

To Gosse: »...is as rare among printed plays of the time as a white 
thrush or a pink diamend(20). 

To John Nichol: A presentation copy of Browning's Agamemnon was the las 
straw that broke this camel's back. I wrote a line of thanks,and went 
straight to bed. It is beyond belief—-or caricature. Some devil poss- 
esses him whenever he touches on anything Hellenic. Have you seen Fitz- 
Gerald's translation or paraphrase? It seems to me as bad from the exac 
-tly opposite point of view(31). Monday will suit me exactly and should 
neither God nor Devil put & spoke in my wheels I shall be punctually at 
the Buchanan(? alias Maitland alias Hutcheson) street station——defy- 
ing all malodorous associations with its name(34). 

To Theodore Watts: It is the fate of all great moralists like myself to 
be misunderstood in this world. Happily(as the Very Rev. Richard Burton 
would say) we know that there is a reward laid up for us in another... 
I mast consult you on a rather delicate point of etiquette. Some years 
ago I was unwise enough to lend Miss Blind(36) my copies of Matthew 
Arnold's warliest publications....books I had had when a boy....I ment 
~ioned 
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this matter once to her with all possible delicacy,and she "was very sor 
-ry" they had not been returned—--which was not very satisfactory. Can 
you suggest anything?...I would give anything in reason to have the 
books back—-—-I have hardly any I should be so sorry to have lost. Except 
indeed the book so many years detained by Gabriel ‘ossetti...Hope's 
"Costumes of the Ancients"....But "God do so unto me,and more also" II 
Samuel 19.13....if ever again lend anything more valuable than money 
to a woman or an artist(37)....And—-not being fit ebjects for the Plato 
-nic sympathies of Messrs Sadstone and Freedman or the Christian sympa- 
thy of Mr Carlyle,but no more Bulgarians than we are "Galileans",-———Nich 
-0l and I cannot comfortably sleep two in a small bed,like Socrates and 
Alcibiades on & certain occasion conmemorated by the chaste pen of the 
inspired Plato...to the immortal honour of the old Bulger's "continence" 
' e... I have just picked up here at less than a quarter(I believe) of its 
market value a book which will at least make your mouth water(libertin!) 
even if it produces no further physical effect on your too Paphian(40 
temperament; the Contes de La Fontaine with Visen s paltes....a book now 
priceless,since the original plates were destroyed a year or two since 
by that son of bitch run mad with the itch,whom she dropt in a ditch 
with no clouts to his breech,which may Beelzebub switch,M.Louis Veuillot 
How these dear Christian brethren of the Bulgar tribe do hate all art 
which pays sexual homage to women only!...I may not be able to command 
the same prices,but I am resolved to command the same respect,for my 
work,as the Poet Laureate(41)....I have lately been shown some erotic 
correspondence and Priapic poetry of Burns which are simply sublime-—--su 
-perhuman-—-supersatyric., 
To the Editor of the "Athenaeum": In the 40th line of the lst scene of 
the 3rd act of Shelley's "Prometheus Unbound" I find a reference which 
hitherto has never been verified,and yet without such verification leav- 
es the passage inapprehensible to all readers who may not have Lucan at 
their fingers' ends(Pharsalia,IX. 763-783) (42). 
To Lord Houghton: I have consequently been preached at or verbally swish 
-ed by a pedagogue parsor the Rev. F.(lunkey) W.(horeson) Farrar(au. 
Fellator?) in public before & numerous congregation of both sexes(45)... 
As Gray said of his Greek studies---"I take prose and poetry together 
ike bread and cheese" Po Toynbee & L.Wnibley,ed. Corr. ,I,p«277 (72)... 
Sade at his foulest was to Zola at his purest as "moonlight unto sun- 
light and as water unto wine" Tennyson's "Locksley Hall",152 in the fac 
pos of horrifying and nauseating the human stomach and the human soul 
73 . 
To John Nichol: The fetid Flunkivall...the Vlet Volunteer of the Sham 
Shakespeare Society....I must also send my guinea-mite,of course. Hut 
is not the millionaire Tennyson's subscription too awfully shabby eveh 
for & Laureate?(89) 
To W.M.Rossetti: my subscription to the "Keats Memorial Fund"-—--sero sed 
serio——not to say,seriatim,....F--xt-—-n Borman(ce nom-te mene a tout--- 
oui ,J-st—-ne) (90). 
From J.Nichol: I quite agree with you,of course,that translation without 
loss,especially in poetry,cuts two ways(94)....Water-Closet Smith's Welt 
-er Chalmers Smith wish is to drain everything to himself(99). 
To E,Gosse: As the defunct Forster and Browning were colégatees of all 
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of all Landor's copyrights nothing could be done without them,as the man 
who was going to be hanged said of himself with regard to the impending 
ceremony... Browning's mind may have changed to me-ward,if I may judge f 
from the shameful fact that he has(100) accepted the shameful office of 
president over the most blackguardly gang of bleckheads in Europe The 
New Shakspere Society(101). 

To AeB.Grosart: In the passages on Hamlet and Iago I(like Browning's 
Gigadibs) believe myself to have hit on "two points unseized by the Ger- 
mans yet"("Bishop Blougram's Apology",947 (104). 

To E.Gesse: It is with no flavour of sour grapes on my tongue that I can 
say I would rather read Arnold on Keats than write on Keats myself.... 
The prefatory essay is sure to be most exquisite reading---merum sal cum 
mero melle....Üne poet remains whom I should dearly like to edit....and 
this is Collins....AÀs to Browning's having disgraced himself for life 

by his acceptance(105) of a presidency of a blackguard's gang of block- 
heads,it is but an additional and perhaps superfluous proof that he is 
not a thoroughbred gentleman enough to have the due self-respect which 
should——-and does not-—-always accompany genius(106)....Evidently I am 
to die your debtor,and Pep D0 lc. Eheseits speak Gampically) is 
umi at arrangements,and we finds ‘em answer | Martin Chuzzlewit,ch. 
29 (114). 

To Lord Houghton: M. Charles de Villers considers the incidents of dust+ 
ine generally improbable and its tendency extravagant. I cannot but ask 
myself what he would have said of the closing words in the latest roman- 
ce of another titled novelist-——our noble Premier: Lothair ? At a hospiií- 
able board—-at the breakfast-table of thepoor girl's parents——before 
the very face of his blushing victim and her assembled family(to say no- 
thing of the footmen)---"I have been in Corisande's——garden(!!!),said 
Lothair,"and she has(116) given me-—a rose." Oh! monsieur——quelles hor 
-reurs! as the heroine of Lord Beaconsfield's predecessor in erotic fict 
-ion had occasion so frequently and pathetically te exclaim. 

From MeArnold: Think mercifully of me when I now and then blaspheme Vict 
-0r Hugo(117). 

To Lord Houghton: Mrs Procter:lives up a lift,which is almost as imposs—- 
ible-even for my fancy to face as a balloon. My head,i know,is remarkabl 
~y good in any case of natural danger——-but I draw the line at machinery 
A man's courage,like his appetites,ought in my opinion to stop only-— 
but to stop decisively———at the limit of natural anduniversal instinct; 
before we come(pace Mr Gladstone) to Bulgary or balloons,masturbation or 
machinery(118). 

To H.A,Bright: I have often been emazed at the scentlessness of many peo 
-ple who write about flowers, One would think the whole race of writers 
were as noseless as Sir Wm Davenant in one sense or Wordsworth in anoth= 
er——who,you remember,could never smell anything in his life but once, 
and then the momentary relich of a bed of stocks in blossom remained ev- 
er after in the poor man's memory like a passing gust of Paradise——-nev- 
er to be "regained" See Christopher Wordsworth's Memoirs of W.W.,ed. 
Henry Reed,1851,11,325 . But I believe I have myself a bloodhound's-———on 
Cassandra's-—-nose for all sweet smells——-and abgs! for all other than 
sweet(122). 

E A.B.Grosart: To administer a few cuts of the horsewhip to the most 
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m 2^ balckguardly of blockheads and most blockheaded of blackguerds 
12 9). 

To Lord Houghton; Did you ever see this—--on theperpetual copromania of 
the "Old Enemy"———vwith his "eternal cesspools" and "owldroppings" Latter 
-Day Pamphlets,"The New Downing Street" ? "By the Graces bekissed,by the 
Muses bespitten,/Here stinks as when living the seer of North Britain." 
If you will read p for k,and h for p——vwhy,I can't help it(136). 

To J.C.Collins: Ages and empires—-~to say nothing of aeons and dynasties 
—-haverisen and fallen since I saw or heard from you(137). 

To P.H Hayne: ...the Christianity of Mrs Bitcher Spewe or the Hellenism 
of Mr Ewerson(140). 

To Lady dane Henrietta Swinburne : Watts praises both the design an@(thu 
far) the performances to the skies——-in terms which I will not quote les 
you should be reminded of the glowing praises recorded by Mrs Gamp as ha 
-ving so "frequent" been bestowed on her by Mra Harris Martin Chuzzle- 
wit,ch.40}(151). The Rev. Thomas Bastard's poem "On a Child dust Beginn- 
ing to Talk"(1598): "Methinks 'tis pretty sport to hear a child/Rocking 
a word in mouth yet undefiled./The tender racket rudely plays the sound, 
/Which,weakly bandied,cannot back rebound,/And the soft air the softer 
reof doth kiss,/With a sweet dying and a pretty miss,/Which hears no 
answer yet from the white rank/0f teeth not risen from their coral 
bank./The alphabet is searched for letters soft,/To try a word before it 
can be wrought./And when it slideth forth,it goes as nice .i.e. daintily 
or carefully/As when a man doth walk upon the ice"....The "pretty miss" 
(not Young Person of the Female Sex) is such a pretty phrase,I think,for 
a sweet failure to make itself understood by hitting upon the right arti 
-culation(152). 

To J.Morley: ...the mediaeval trinity...of great poets representing 3 
different countires and 3 diverse classes: Dante,aristocracy and Italy; 
Chaucer,the British bourgeoisie or English middle class; Villon,France 
and the mediaeval "proletariat"(164)....The word "union" hes been subst- 
ituted for the word "copulation"—-——-a wrongand weak and futile for a righ 
and fit and forcible word. One word is surely no whit more offensive 
than the other. No one thinks it decent to speak of "joining" but indeco- 
ent to speak of "coupling" a pair....I have occasion to call Milton's 
libellers "such autocoprophagous animacules as make the filth they feed 
upon",..the phrase certainly shall not be modified....I do not ask for 
the license of Shakespeare and of Browning...I do not want,like them,to 
talk of Sepen—exxxs"(165) infra 185,to Morley: "I have been wanting for 
some time to have a cut at the new cult of the 'chaunoprokt'—-as Brown- 
ing alone has the audacity to say(tho' to be sure old Chapman,and indeed 
Shakespeare,in a couplet suppressed by most modern editors of Romeo and 
Juliet,have not hesitated to give the word-—-used in their day as a popu 
-lar synonym for a medlar——literally rendered into the broadest English 
"s see Romeo and Juleit,II.i.37-8 and "Aristophanes! Apology" ,2448 . 

To Lord Houghton: Did I tell you...of the existence of an infamous offic 
-ial at the corut of a nation which pretends to have been the first--— 
fersooth-—to:&bebash Nigger Slavery,known as "l'huissier du gentilhomme 


du fouet des negres'"...who drives about London epenly “dans une de ces 


p 8 es propres aux enelevements,qu!on appelle en argot anglais 
38i m ii aie pi- Cela mene a tout,as the virtuous Justine 
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said of habitual indulgence in parricide. It was,youmay remember,in one 
of these "cabesafeties" that the daughter of the Chartist leader in 1848 
was violated by the Bishop of London....Albert the Good,then better known 
asi"le prince proletaire",...reproached: the Queen with the early weakness 
which had.led her into a criminal connection with Mr Wordsworth,who had 
scandalously abused his privileged position as Laureate to seduce her by 
means of recitations "decette poesie fievreuse et palpitante de sensuali- 
tíe—--cette excursion,comme il l'appelait,a bride lachee,a travers les 
champs fievreux de l'amour illegitime-—de la passion sans frein"(168)... 
My book is not yet published--~so that I give you the maidenhead of my 
latest child(179). 

To R.H.Shepherd: A propos of his Bibliography of Thackeray(1880) ...I 
suspect--—though it is mere suspicion——-that you have not exhausted the 
list of Thackeray s contributions to Fraser(181). 

To W.M.Rossetti: The explanation lies in a fact or accident which might 
convert an Atheist to belief in the existence and a Theist to belief in 
the malignity of God.....Do not—-in spite of God and all minor impedim- 
ents———disappoint me on Thursday(183). 

To Eliza Lynn Linton: James Thomson is surely a man of genius-—-"and yet 
I feel fear" there is a vein of what can only be called vulgarity...un- 
derlying or running(188) through his democratic and free-thinking efferv- 
escence(189). 

To J,0.Halliwell-Phillips: I regret that Mr Browning should for one momen 
longer permit his name to be polluted by association with one which it is 
degrading for & gentleman to pronounce,to transcribe,or to remember(190). 
To.H,A.Bright: Certainly inlas Byron said) Barabbas was a publisher Anani 
-aS Was a dournelist(192). 

To the Editor of the "Athenaeum": A propos of Furnivall's pamphlet The 
"Co." of Pigsbrook & Co. If the poets or the princes on whom he fawns 
in public or in print can afford to forgive the dishonour done them by 
his adulation,I may well afford to overlook the honour done me by his 
abuse(193). 

To A.B.Grosart: Mr Flunkivall Brothelsbank(Lat. Fronicis---or Furni? vall 
zum)... If Mr Browning does not feel himself degraded by any kind of ass0 
—-ociation with Mr Brothelsbank' Lunkivall,it simply proves that he has not 
the feelings of a gentleman(194). 

To Browning: ...the pamphlet is now being circulated by the Founder and 
Director of a Society of which you are,actually or nominally,the Presid- 
ent. If this imputation that Swinburne is a "person of damaged character" 
is true,it follows of course that I am unfit to hold any intercourse or k 
keep up anyacquaintance with you. If it is a lie,it follows equally of 
course that no person who remains in any way or in any degree associated’ 
with the writer of that pamphlet is fit to hold any intercourse or keep 
up any acquaintance with me(196). 

To E.Gosse: Once I thought myself rather learned---I blush to temember it 
——~in that line! But it was before Í knew you(199). 

To Sidney Colvin: The pamphlet is certainly not written throughout in ros 
-ewater(219)....Mr Leslie Stephen's most inaedquate essay on Landor(a 
very type,in my poor opinion,of loundering acuteness and blundering ins- 
ight that sees many things keenly and most of them wrongly) has: repeated] 
-y made use of the stale taunt “overgrown schoolboy"(220). 
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r hand: « ? Uall, Mest See (2 3€ Laugh AZ ^u 4i 
Yel tq John Nicholi I must say the only thing í will in rejoinder to your def 
Jd uizenee of Heine as & controversialist....0f course I don't care how hard a 
"man strikes at the public side of any man or woman——but he who goes furt 
. «her is one whom 'iwere gross flattery to call a Hebrew John Tobin,The 
Honeymoon,II.i (225). ems 
To P.P.,Alexander: If the press will not do it justice,this to me quite 
conclusively indicates the grim Fact,in what unspeakable Cloaca-Mud-Vol- 
canos unnumerable discharging volleys of wholly malodorous commentary, 
explosive-noisome(T.C. would inevitably have added) as from sitting parts 
of Dead-Sea Apes...Newspaper Press how lies weltering(228). 
To Eliza Lynn Linton: I have given up all hope and thought of it--—"of 
mine own Will,yet with reluctant mind"——-or(230) "willing,with heart: un- 
willing"-—whichever translation you prefer of the Homeric phrase(Iliad, 
IV.43)...." Blessed are they who expect nothing,for they shall not be dis- 
appointed".Pope,in a letter to Gay,0ct.6,1727,calls this the Ninth Beati~ 
tude (231). 
To Theodore Watts: The wind blew in continuous fits or a fitful continuit 
-y as if it was trying(in Hugo's phrase) to dislung itself....harder and 
more viciously at every pant and gust "Dans la feret",of Eviradnus" in 
"Les Chevaliers errants",La Legende des siecles,lst ser.: "L'aquilon s'e- 
pougonne et l'antan se harasse" (238). J 
To F.ciShedmans-I-thoughtMr Oscar Wilde seemed a harmless young hobedy, 
and had no netion he was the sort of man to play the mountebank as he 
seems to have been doing. A letter which he wrote to me lately about 
Walt Whitman was quite a modesi,gentlemanlike,reasonable affair ,withoyt 
any flourish or affectation of any kind in matter or atprensi antes 1" 
To William Morris: Good fortune would seem to have one quality in common 
with misfortune,that of never cming singly(270). 
To W.M Rossetti: | A propos of his rheumatism! These vistations to men of 
our merit...are inscrutable save only to the gye of Faith,illuminated by 
the philosophy which teaches us to exclaim,in the words of a greater than 
Solomon—-"oui,voila bien Les Malheurs de la vertu." As Sue...used to 
preach to old Dumas,life is perpetually verifying the conclusions of that 
modern Socrates whose Diotima was Justine(272). 
To Lady Jane Henrietta Swinburne: It is delicious to me(slefishly—-becau 
-se of my own failures in examination) to find that the Newman did not 
shine in the class-list,and that his mmeasurably inferior brother did. 
Jowett once desccibed Professor F. Newman to me as " a goodman---—who is 
always in the wrong"(280). 
To Sir Henry Taylor: I hold obscurity to be so great a fault that I 
should think no pains too great to take in the endeavour to avoid it; but 
one mst see a fault before it can be avoided,and this one is so diffic- 
ult to see that I should not wonder if ihe author of the most unintellig- 
ible poem ever written in any language(302)...thought his allegory as 
translucent as we find the "Pilgrim's Progress" (303). 


ti! Remembering the loyal ,devoted,and unselfish affection which I lavish- 
ed for 15 years an the meanest,poorest,most abject and unmanly nature of 
which any record remains in even literary history...l can most truly say 
from the very depth of my heart and consciencw,"I am ¢shamed through all 
nature to have loved so vile a thing" "Locksley Hall"j148!(311). 
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Cecil ¥,L he Swinbur 4 
To the Editer of "The Athenaeum": In the 17th speech of the lst scene of 
the lst act ef "Sir John van Olden Barnavelií" we come upon one of the mos 
famous verses in one of the most famous poems in the language——-a poem wh 
whose date is full 15 years later than the latest which can possibly be 
assigned to this tragedy: "And you shall find that the desire of glory/ 
(That last infirmity of noble, minds)/Was the last frailty wise men ere 
putt of." A student after theercer of De Quincey would have been able to 
produce the passage required from that rare and curious volume,the "Can- 
zoni de M. Nessuno Apocrife," corresponding member ef the Academy ef Dove 
-diavole(Italia Irredenta) In a letter in the next Athenaeum A.H.Bullen 
confessed that a dull-witted printer had incorpéráted into the text the 
line that he had written in the margin. An ed. ef Milton'spoems issued as 
recently as 1953 affirms that “Milton's line is un exact quotation from 
the paiay". Cf.infra,17-8 . 
To Edmund Gesse: Excuse=-—-as Lander would not have done--—two "whiches" 
ina sentence(11). 
To Edward Burne-Jones: Temorrow is—-let me indulge in a touch of Christ- 
ian pensiveness as I record it—--the46th anniversary of a day-—er shall 
I say a dawn? which witnessed the opening,in Mr Pscksniff's immertal 
werds,"of—--I trust-—-a not dishonourable or useless life" Martin Chuzzle 
—wit,eh.44 /(12). t 
To Alfred Austin: Lam much obliged by your reference to Tacitus,Hist.v.5, 
and think the suggestien as to Milten's obligation in that quarter a very 
happy one(17). But it would surprise me to hear of seme closer original 
for ihe greet verse in question,considering his habit,in youth,of forag- 
ing among the most obscure seicentisti,and fishing up fine phrases eut 
of the metrical morass inhabited by such very small fry as Preti(18). 
To Edward Burne-Jenes: A spirit moves me—-——surely,I would fain believe, 
not an unhely spirit?---to write a line to you(20). We ethers(we cannot 
draw),like Shakespeare,"have eyes for wonder,but lack tongues to praise" 
(Seonnet,106 . I never saw your “designs for the Seng of Selomon....I 
should like to see them-——rather. (Always previded,my very dear sir,that 
there is nothingin them——as there is,alas! only too much in the text ef 
the royal bard——-calculated to bring a blush/ Our Mutual Friend,Bk.I,ch. 
lldi—-the burning blush of ingenuous shame—-to the cheek of modesty-——-if 
not of Ruskin.)...The filthy and virulent Arch-Quack ef Chelsea must,I de 
hope,have carried down his influence with himself into the "Eternal Cess- 
pools" whereen his fancy poved to play—--& noisome and noisy dung-fly—-— 
while his breath still infected the upper air(21). P 
To Tola Derian: Veuillez dire a Victor Hugo avec quelle affectueuse vener 
-ation je le remercie. Tout mon etre-—-coeur,ame,esprit-—-se prosterne de 
-vant sone genie et devant sa bonte(23). 
To H.A.Bright: If Mehalah is really written by a man—-Mr Sabine Baring- 
Gould or any other-—I must give up all claim to discernment of sex in 
literature....And ever since the publication of Adam Bede—-when I was 
not much more than a bey—-I have ventured to trust my instinct on that 
matter: for I found myself alone in a circle of undergraduates mostly eld 
-er by some years than myself in maintaining that work...to be evidently 
and unmistakably a woman's....One of the most flattering things...that 
ever was said about the writer of this letter was repagted home; shortly 
after the appearance of my Atalanta in Calydon: namely,that a young mothe 
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who had read that peem pesitively declined te believe that it had been 
written by a young man,or a man of any age,because there were one or two 
passages in it which could not possibly have been written except by a 
woman who had borne a child and reared it. And I need not say that I do 
not remember to have undergone such experiences(25). 
To Theedere Watts: The real Jowett,the man end not the Master or Profess- 
er,never shows himself so thoroughly or enjoyably as far away from all ac 
-ademies,among hills and lakes or by the sea-side(31), I remember(19 or 
20 years ago) Lord Houghton's fiercely remonstrating with me once at Mars: 
-eilles whne I was about to give the price asked bythe shopman for a new 
travelling cap. "How on earth are you going ever io get through the world 
at this rate,my dear boy?" ...I teld the dog Chatto always to send Aunt Mi 
-ry an early copy of any book of mine. Pray take him by the ear and wring 
one from him(33). Admire my moderation,and observe that I have not prefer 
-red Hugo to Aesohylus(35). 
To W.M.Ressetti: I could not well ask Jowett to favour,on my account, a 
candidate "not havin’ the pleasure of bein' beknown to me" Mrs Gamp in 
Martin Chuzzlewit,ch.49 . 
From Victor Huge: Vous etes le grand et le vrai poete (39). 
To W.J.Linten: I shall offer no practical opposition to your republicat- 
ien of my early verse in your colleciion-—-5s Carlyle has it,"if not with 
leave given,then with leave taken"(43). 
Te M.A.Raffalevich: I regret...that you should mention a book of M.Zola's 
—-whose name I think ought to be indicated by a (—) like an obscene 
word-—-in the same sentence which treats of Gautier and myself(52). 
To Lucy Brown Ressetti: I have just finished a lyric poem &ddressed to Vi- 
ctor Hugo on the completion ef théLegende des Sieeles. Watts says—--and I 
think-—-that I never wrote anything better(66). 
To P.H.Hayne: How do yeu———or how did Poe---or how for that matter did 
Byren—-prepose to scan this line! "In the wide waste there still is a 
tree" Line 46 ef Byron's "Stanza to Augusta," a poem praised by Poe in "Tl 
Poetic Principle.” Swinburne was to parody the meter of this poem in his 
essay "Social Verse" ,...Poe himself could not have written such a line... 
Byron has written hundreds upon thousands as bad(73). 
To Richard F.Burten: Just after a very favourable review of my book in the 
Times Nev.12,1884 . I got a pathetically pressing invitation to luncheon 
from eur common Houghton, I am fraid the poor old Thermometer is getting 
very shaky—--but the quicksilver though running lew vill keep time with 
the weather te the last(89). 
Te W.M.Ressetti: As anything that anybody could attempt to write or dream 
of writing on the subjeet Marino Faliere must be better than Byron's inef! 
-able abortion,it is so far an obstruction in the way that one feels it 
would bean advantage for the worst living playwright or poetater to have 
before him a predecessor whom it would be impossible for the very vilest 
of existing scribblers not to distance and defeat (93). 
To A.H.Bullens: I am happy to see that you have not adopted the heterograpl 
-y a orthography it is not) of the old quartes in the ease of Marlowe 
95). 
To_W.M-Ressettis So_heituumifyou-liketocontribute—te—'FheBeg-house 
Miscellany—-well designed to ease the body,and impróve thé mind" Referr- 
ing to the Parisian daily Gil Blas. The quetation is from the pamphlet 
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Serious and Uleanly Medltations Upon A House of viilce veaicaved to the 
Goldfinders of Great Britain bv Cato. To which is added The Bog-house,a P 
Poem in Imitation of Milton(1723): "Such Places às these/Were made for th 
Ease/0f every Fellow in Common; /But,to Poets who write/On the Wall as 
they Sh-t&e,/'Tis a Pleasure far greater than Woman; /For he's eased in his 
Body,and pleased in his Mind ,/Who leaves both a T——d and some Verses be- 
hind" /(97),...No one knows better than you do that my old and once belov 
-ed friend died by his own act ten years before the death of your brother 
(99). 
To Tola Dorian: J'apprends avec douleur oue votre illustre ami M, Leconte 
de Lisle vient de perdre un temps precieux a traduire Euripide. Le poete 
sublime de Cain ne devrait pas condescendre a suivre les traces d'un seph 
-iste pedant qui serait a peine digne de lui cirer les bottes(105)....Je 
voudrais bien pouvoir envoyer un dernier mot cui put exprimer a mon maitr 
-e—a mon pere-—--mon amour,mon devouement,ma reconnaissance eternelle(10 
1). 
To Eliza Lynn Linten; If you think it is conceited or affected of me te 
call Victor Hugo "uy dear father" I must excuse myself by saying that al- 
most his first words to me when we met were "mon fils.”...Only I cannot 
quite understand yet how the sun manages to go on rising(109). 
To Alice Bird: What an admirable sentence that is of Burton's in last 
week's Academy about the fellows "with grey young heads and pert experien 
—ce,the metto of whose ignorance is connu"! (in a review of I.G.N.Kei th— 
Falconer's tr. ef the fables of Bidpai)(116). 
To Lady Jane Henrietta Swinburne: Still,I really love Dickens,and shall 
always regard his faults as mere spots on the sun. 
To Frederic Leighton: Shelley's translation from Plato,as Mr Jowett tells 
me,and his translations from Furipides,as I know by personal experiment, 
having carefully collated it with the original text,absolutely swwarm 
with blunders,sometimes,certainly,resulting in sheer nonsense(122). 
To Georgiana Jones: It proves once mere how true is my theory of a small 
malignat subordinate godling who is to Fate or Providence what Puck is to 
Satan,ond whe takes care to derange in some miner way eur most propsperou. 
arrangements(140). 
To Edmund Gesse: I have read your little pamphlet with interest and sympa 
-ihy tempered enly with astonishment that any attack from such a-quarter 
should be heneured by any notice from the person attacked....And it cert- 
ainly vould have seemed to me,had I not this evidence to the contrary net 
almost but cuite incredible that any one living in eur time should ceonde: 
-scend to confute or contradict to a writer in the Quarterly Review(161). 
To the Editor ef the "Athenaeum"; If the late Mr Darwin or the living Mr 
Huxley had found himself the object of a most vehement attack on some pur 
-ely scientific(163) point of study in the columns of the Church Times or 
the Record,it would probably have excited some degree of surprise among m 
men of science to see the challenger's glove taken up in all seriousness 
and the signal of defiance retorted from the camp of the enemy....Were 
the article a model of accuracy,a pattern of schelarlship,a picture of 
impartiality the unfortunate selection ef an organ which has always been 
a literary journal pour rire...would have deprived its appaerance of all 
claim to notice....In that article Sophocles figures as. the author ef 


the "Agameunon" and the "Persae" (164). May the God of letters preserve m: 
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from the deep disgrace ef ever deserving his commendation! Not being a 
Quarterly, reviewer,I shall not affect to believe what I do not believe 
——-that a writer whe compares himself io Bentley,while comparing his ante 
-genist to Mr Squeers,is really capable of an error which would discredit 
the schelarship ef a Smike er the intelligence of "the junierest Palmer." 
"To go no further than the tragedies of Shakespeare...to compare them,FOF 
EXAMPLE,with the tragedies of Sophocles....How much,FOR INSTANCE,would a 
comparative study of 'Macbeth' and the 'Afamesnen," ef ‘Henry V' and the 
'Persae’ reveal.’ And assuredly I do not imagine that the keenest serutir 
-y would discover in my hastiest imprevisation a sentence deserving to 
be set beside the follewing: ‘It is as easy to invest a worthless book wi 
with these superficial ttractions which catch the eye of the crowd,as it 
is meritorious ene.” The writer of this senéence,as I learn with the mest 
unaffected and unqualified satisfaction,has written---I never heard ef it 
till new---as severe an attack on me in my capacity of critic and prose 
writer as he could possibly devise. "I t would be difficult to mention a 
single theory on the principles ef composition,a single important critics 
canon,...which ARE not to be traced originally te the ancient critics" 
(165). I have seen the author of this sentence described as a disciple o: 
and derided as an ape of Lord Macaulay. I should very much like to recei- 
ve from the shades a message conveying the opinion of the man on the cap- 
acity of the monkey for serious apprehension of his teaching and serious 
assimilation of his style(166). As it was in the beginning with the Quar- 
terly Review,so is it now,and so may we feel confident that it will be te 
the end of its existence "The Litany” in The Book of Comuon Prayer((167). 
o... In the Athenaeum of to-day I find myself charged with misrepresentat- 
ion by a Quarterly reviewer whom I have accused of that very effence(170) 
Now let us see what the reviewer represents me as having said: "In Mr 
Swinburne's jum?-ment——-—«se give his very werds-—it is 'perhaps the nobles 
passage in the literature of the y orld.*" "In the Psalmist's opinion-— 
we give his very words—-'there is no Gedi'" The one citation is as hon- 
est as the other(171). 
To W.M.Rossetti: "Veut" and "cheveux" are not more admissible rhymes thar 
"God" and "rot"(177). 
To A.H.Bullen: I am bankrupt of thanks,though certainly not of thankful- 
ness(196). 
To John Nichol: In writing to a first—classmen I abstain from saying "tb 
brand of university honours" or “the taint of academic distinction" (204). 
To Theofdore Watts: Blush,as Mr Pecksniff says,if you can(Martin Chuzzle- 
xit,ch. 43)(210). 
On le jette au ruisseau,dut-on salir l'egout("La Famille est restauree", 
in Les Chatiments,lIII.iv). 
To.A.H.Bullen: My dislike of Horace——dating from schooldays-——-is one of 
the very few points on which I find myself in sympathy with Byron Cf. 
Childe Hateld's Pilgrimage ,IV,666~93,and the long note (239). 
To Jehn Nichols: I have just finished a poem on the Armada which Watts 
thinks,if net my finest,equel at least to any I ever wrote(243). 
To Isabel Swinburne: Ben Jgnson!s "Disceveries"(in more modern English th 
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of a nose(249). 
To Lady Jane Henrietta Swinburne: I have just sent to the Athenaeum a 
or aoe Watts likes so much that I venture to hope you may like it)... 
(258). 
To Edwin Harrison: As for swimuing,if you look at my poem "A Swimmer’s Di 
Dream" „you will get a faint idea...of what it is like---in November-—-— 
net exactly the menth in which a man over 50 might be expected te enjoy i! 
ev. esdowett asked me whether I would edit Jonsen's Discoveries for the Clar 
-endon Press!!! That I thought rather funny,considering that my connect- 
ion with Oxford is semethinglike Shelley's or ny friend Sir Richard Burt- 
en's...Browning said te Watts that the behaviour ef Oxford(alias Rhedyci- 
na) A pseudo-British name given to Oxford,used by Southey and Pye; cf 
the gkboss to the « ord in Landor's "An Address to the Fellows of Trinity 
College",Stephen Wheeler,The Poetical Works of W.S.Lander,III,4585 te 
A.C.S. was as bad as her behaviour(282) to Shelley. I don't at all think 
it bad in either case,but perfe tly right andnnatural (283). 
To Alice Swinburne: ..."The Grammar of Assent"(I should call it "The Acci- 
dence of Atheism")...a religious book full of beautiful,earn^st,noble feel 
—ing,es well as exquisite writ ng and subtle reasoning,which proves that 
the writer had forgotten—-er,I rather incline to think,can never have 
known---the meaning of the word "belief"...He thinks yeu had better 
"assent"———-acept anything———"epen your mouth and shut your eyes," as chil- 
dren say (287). 

Jane Vol.VI. 
To Lady Henrietta Swinburne: Victor Hugo wes so passionate and fervent a 
believer ih a future life and a judgment to come that many good men who 
could not share his conviction regarded him,even to the last,as a fanatic 
er religious dreamer. "C'est mal de ne pas croire a mon Paradis,mais vous 
verrez," he said once to some friends(4). 
To W.E Henley: You did not say what price the publisher was prepared to 
pay for the selections from my poems For Henley's anthelogy,lyra Heroica: 
Henley wrote to Charles Whibley: "Swinburne——-or rather Theodore Watts-—- 
has spoken at last. He says,hew much? I've asked him to name his own term: 
(John Cennell,W.E.Henley,p.218) (8). 
To Pierre Louys: Je vous envoie l'epreuve corrigee de ma ballade. Veuillez 
transmettre a M. Francis Viele Griffin mes remerciements et mes felicitat- 
ions. Il me pardonnera,j'espere,les deux ou trois rectifications que je me 
suis permis defaire a son texte(8). l 
To Theodore Watta: +-+there can be no reasonwhy I should refrain from say- 
Ter te ior lang since——how many years &go—--I should have died as 
my poor dear brother has just died,if instead of the worst of wives I hed 
not found the best of freinds; and how strong and healthy and happy the 
poor fellow whem I remember in my school holidays as the brightest of baby 
boys might and would have been at this hour if instead of the best of fri- 
ends he had not found the werst of wives(14). 
To the Editor ef ?: The reporters who were employed on the sacred and stin 
-ülating task of registering the funereel eloquence of Lord Coleridge on 
the subject of Mr Matthew Arnold and his peculiar genius would appear to 
hive omitted one or two of the more significant passages ipn that, magnific 
~ent ef: usion of judicial panegyric Quoted in The Times ,Nov.2,1891 ,p.#: 
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Victor Brombert,The Intellectual He 9. 


"It is always dangerous to present intellectuals in the novel," warns a 
character in Gide's Les Faux-Monnayeurs. "They bore the reader te death.’ 
Few warnings have gene more unheeded, The proliferation of intellectual 
heroes is symptomatic of a general invasion of all branches of literature 
by schelars,teachers and professional philosophers. A "literature of agr- 
égés" has already become a consecrated expression, The works of Malraux 
and of the Existentialist writers provide a striking illustration: Gisor: 
Kyo and Ch'en in La Condition humaine; Scali,Alvear and Magnin in L'Esp-/ 
oir; Requentin in La Neuste; Mathieu Dela rue in Les Chemins de la liber- 
té; Perron and Dubreuilh in Les Mandarins. Even the minor characters who 
surround them are literati or semi-literati(11). The figure of the intel) 
~ectual is,in fact,a characteristiclly French phenomenon. For side by sic 
RUE NCIUTIN AD c E fad ibe, NH RIT up eeren 
de l'individu,there also emerge,in the wake of Balzac's Etudes philosoph- 
-iques,the disturbing figures of the visionary philosopher,the professio: 
-al schelar,the dedicated teacher and his disciple,etc, In America the 
notion of “mandarins” is often with with irritation er downright hostil- 
ity. Aecording to Louis Bromfield's article "The Triumph ef the Egghead" 
(The Freeman,Dec.1,1952),the intelectual is a "self-conscious prig","an 
anemic bleeding heart’ ,ineffectual,pretentious and un-Ameriean(12). In 
ever-increasing numbers,writers are ferced to seek the security of the 
stable income that diplomas and & teaching position might previde(13). 
Remain Relland,Charles Péguy,Jules Romains,Jean Giraudoux,Jean Prevost, 
Paul Nizan,Jean Guéhenno ,J .P.Sartre,Thierry-Maulnier,Julien Gracq Brice 
Parain,Henri Quef'elec,Arman Lunel——-iíhese are only a few of of the bett- 
er-known writers who were formed by that elite teacher—training institut 
ion,the Ecole Normale. Furthermore Reger Martin du Grad was a trained 
historian,Andre Chamson is a trained paleographer,Malraux a full-fledged 
archeologist,Simene de Beauvoir a former professor of philosophy. The ty; 
-ical Romantic here(e.g. Rouseeau's Saint-Preux,Stendhal's dulien Sorel) 
—-often non-heroic,self-conscious and hyper-nervous-——-asserts himself 
less through physical prowess er striking adventures than tbrough the di: 
-tinction ef his spirit(14). Balzac is not the only ené of his period to 
held that the writer is a thinker,and every "thinker'"a "prinee",a "sovere 
-ign",a shaper of the vorld("Des Artistes" ,Qcuv.comp.,éd.Conard,XXXxVIII, 
pp.351«-6). Vigny repeatedly toys in his Journal d'un po?te with the noti- 
on of an "aristocracy of the intelligence" which will dominate the world. 
In the preface to Chatterten,he call for the new era of the Drame de la 
pensée. He viewed ideas as tho main protagonists of his works: "In Stelle 
and in Servitude et Grandeur militaires,the idea is the heroine." Towards 
the end of his life,he even dreamed of writing an epic poem on intellig- 
ence: "Intellectual deeds are the only great deeds" (Journal d'un poste, 
Sept.12,1862), The 18th century did not treat its works of fiction so ser 
-iously. The very defenders of the novel rarely dreamed of claiming for 
it tho dignified status of tragedy and epic poetry. As late as the beginr 
-ing of the 19th century,Mme de Staél,though otherwise convinced of the 
lofty mission of the writer,protests that "philosophy" has no place in t) 
nevel,that it is a perversion of the genre(15). It was Balzac whe,in deg 
-ibing the work of Stendhal,-oined the apression "litiera&ane difidées"-- 
an expression which Bourget many years later invoked ag he discussed +h 
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the “roman d'idées" in his preface to La terre promise(1892). The brother 
Geneourt,whose nervous antennae made them perceptive of al! new trends, 
prophesied that the novel of the future was bound to concern itself more 
with "what happens in the brain of humanity" than in the heart(Journal, 
July 16,1856). Zola believed thet the novelist must "know everything", 
have “universal knowledge"(Gf.. Le. Roman ex érimental spp .36-7,and “Les Dro- 
its du romancier" in La Verite en marche). In Louis Lambert,in La Recher- 
che de l'absolu,Bnlzac sings the greatness ef man's uind(16). The great- 
ness of intellect is only confirmed,in his vork,by its destructive power. 
As the century draws to a close,the disease of thinking becomes an ever 
more insistent theme of a literature haunted by the notion of decadence. 
But these works display none of the metaphysical intensity with which the 
ethical and pelitical aspects of the “human condition" are dramatized and 
almost viscerally experienced an the contemporary novel of the intellect- 
uel. As Sartre says,"metaphysics is not a sterile disetission on abstract 
notions which lie beyond experience,but represents a dynamie effort te em 
brace the human condition from within andin its totality"("Qu'est-ce que 
la littérature?” in Situations II,p.?51)(17). The emergence of the profess 
-ional intellectual as a literary type corresponds to the development of 
a novel which no longer merely serves as a conveyance for philosophical 
thoughts,but in which philosophy itself becomes a dramatic feree. This typ 
-epf novel has little in common with Gjde's notion of a "carrefour d'id- 
ées". The intellectual here's alienation is not the same thing as a Roman 
tic quarrel with society er an ahtagonism to bourgeois philistinism. He is 
caught in a deeper,more complex and also more personal drama(18). He has 
the tragic awareness of his own guilt and cemplicity,ef his own futility. 
From a minor type———pompous,maniacal,at best whimsical&=—in late l19th-cen* 
-ury fiction,he has gradually evolved iino a protagenist of stature(19). 
In a vielent book Les Méfaits des intellectuels(1914),the ardent royalist 
Edeuard Berth described the intellectuals as a caste of effeminate and 
knavish weaklings,who strive to impose on the modern world nauseating hum 
anitarian ideals and a morality of cowardice. Péguy denounced the. parti 
intellectuel. In Les Mandarins Henri Perron and Robert Dubreuilh(20) proud 
-ly affirm that they are intellectuals,but déep in their hearts they are 
assailed by fears that they are merely sterile windbags. Perron: "I am an 
intellectual. It irritates me that this word has been made an insult." The 
term "un intellectuel" is a fairly recent word in the French language. 
Balzac,in Lblusions perdues,calls Michel Chrestien a "bohémien de l'intell 
igence." When the French delegates to the First Congress of the Workers 


i International in Geneva(1866) asked for the exclusion of all delegates who 


UU. were intellectuals(a Proudhonian attack on the Blanquists),the appropriate 
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term was still wanting: they! were forced to use the clumsy expression "les 
vriers de la pensée", Zola,in 1897,still employs the circumlocution "pro 


f -fessionnels de l'intelligence” (La Vérité en morche,p.103). Clemenceau,in 
‘his articles for L'Aurore ,refers to the "hommes de pur labeur intellectu- 


el" (21). The Dreyfus case opened a new era which Thibaudet has aptly calle 
the "République des Professeurs" brought about by "an insurrection and a 
victory ef intellectuels." It is during this ideological struggle that the 
werd—'imteltectuul"—is- thrown into circulatióon---witüess Brune tiere's 
impassioned tirade recerded in Maurice Paléologue's Jeurnal de l'Affoire 
Dreyfus (Jan.15,1898,ed.1955,pp.90-1)(22). In a pamphlet Les Etapes d'um 
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d'un'inveiiecouei(ióuUs),Alberi Réville proudly proclaims: "Lei' us use thi: 
werd,since it has received high consecrations" (23). On April 5,Aneatole 
France uses it in an article that appears in L'Echo de Paris,ani which is 
destined to serve as a starting point for the third cenversation-—of L'Ann- 
eau d' améthyste. All the while Maurice Barres afiirms that it is Clement- 
eau who invented the term---in L'Aurore,Jan.23,Clemenceau,in an article, 
employs the word in italics-——and that this neologism was very "poor Pre: 
French" indeed(Sc$nes et doctrines du nationalisme,p.46)5——vith bad faith, 
for he himself had used the word some ten years earlier in Sous l'6eil de: 
(1888). Bourget had used the verd as early as 1882(La Nouvelle Revue,XVI, 
p.886) in his essay on Flaubert; it is interesting to note,however,that ix 
Le Disciple(1829) the word appears only twice,each time in a derogatory 
l. : j : 
Reviw-khg Zola's novel Paris in the Revue des Deux Mondes(April 15,1298), 
Brunetiére proposes ihe folivoing definition of ihe intellectuel: a pers- 
on who meddles dogmatically in matters about which he is ignorant. "The 
roster of intellectuals is made up of simpletons," writes Barrès in Le - 
Jgurnal(Feb.1,1898). Emile Gebhart showers insults on the "battalion ef tit 
discontented" (queted by Barrés,Mes Cehiers,I1,pp-3-5). Barrés ouotes at 
the expense of the intellectuals: "A chacun son métier et les moutons ser- 
ont bien gardés"; in Roman Rolland's Le Buisson ardent Jean-Christophe 

is appalled by the number of liteérateurs who specialize in politics: "I 
do not trust those who speak of what they don't know," "One is always un- 
fair when one attacks professors," Barrès admits with candour in Mes Cah- 
jers. He also proclaims: "I'd rather be intelligent than an intellectual" 
ae et doctrines du nationalism,p.45)(25). The offensive against the 
"pernicious professor" as exmplified in Barrés' Les Déracinés,Bourget's 
Le Disciple and L'Etape,or Unamuno!s Amor y pedagogfa centres on the thes- 
is that techers are directly responsible for the actions and even the cri- 
mes comnitied by their disciples. There was a general tendency to devaluai 
-e pure intellect. Brunetiére announced the bankruptey of science("Apres 
une visite au Vatican" ,Rev.des Deug Mondes,Jan.i,1895). Impressed by some 
remarks made by the physiologist, Jules Soury, Barrès repeated: "Intel ligenc 
—e!..eWhat a tiny thing at the very surface of our personality" (Mes Cahi- 
ers,1,p.13; also the preface to L'Apple au Soldat); hc preferred "1 *incon- 
scient national" and stated that pseude—culture "destroys instinct" (Scenes 
et dectrines;,pp.17,40)(20). Ironicatiy enough,» similar devaluation of in- 
telligence end culture can be observed in the socialist literarure of the 
period(see George B. de-ituszer's interesting anthol'zy tne Intellectual ss 

a controverdial portrait,pp.322-337). In his diary Paléologue recalls with 
what suspicion the judges at the Rennes court-martial listord to the testi 
-mony of “intellectuals",these “presumptuous pedants who take themselves 
for-the-aristecrats of ihe mind!, "Aristocrates de l'esprit","mandarins 
des letires","€lite intellectuelle",etc, are ali derogatory expressions 
(21). -Iin-hbe-Pisciple,Robert Greslou believes in an oligarchy of scientisis 
Henan,in L'Avenir de la Science and the Dialogues philosophiques,had more 
ihan-teyed with the-idea-of new spiritual guides for humesnitys I-t is Ren- 
na,no doubi,whom Bourget had in mind when,in the preface to Le Disciple, 
hea o g T -— 09-0-—91-09-0nÀ —ueG021—04—— 0er edoxes-,--Hronetie is 
more bl nt in his denunciation of Rena's odious dre&sZoPUt9 ^S Htements 
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during the trial: "I do not know the law and I do not want to know it," 
To a somewhat bafi^led jury he proudly deolared that it was he who was the 
true defender of France. Even in the calmer atmosphere of his study,he 
could not refrain from sayings "Our lawmakers. seem. to me inefficient; I 
would like to see the task entrusted to moralists,writers,poets" (La Véri- 
té en marche,p1113). Tue Left was all at one with the Right in condeumin 
the "aristocrats of the inéélleci"; Proudhon resented all "mandarins''(28 
and. Hubert Lggurdblbe,author of Les Intellectuels devant le Socialisme 
(1900),described the intellectuals as arrogant and thirsty for power. At 
the time of the Dreyfus case,a collective pamphlet appears,Les Prol tairg 
-es intellectuels en France; Barrès is delighted by the expression(which 
he attributed to Bismarck) and an important chapter of Les Déracinés is 
entitled "Le Prolétariat des bacheliers". Emile Gebhart asserted that 
techers of German no longer think often(29) enough in French. Countless a 
-re the bitter remarked provoked by the so-called Kantian invasion of Fre 
French education. Prof. Bouteiller,in Les Déracinés,is the symbol of this 
subversive Kantisme. Dreams of revenge went hand in hand with a hatred fò 
Germany that was further inflamed by unavowed sentiments of inferiority.‘ 
Men such as Bouteiller are "enemies of society" (Scènes et doctrines ,p.57) 
by teaching an "absolute truth" instead of the "Frecnh truth". "We must 
watch the Université," writes Barrés in Mes Cahiers. "It contributes to 
the destruction of French principles." In André Beaunier's satirical nov- 
el Les Dupont—Leterrier(1900) Major Joseph says: "The intellectuals! It 
was already they who betrayed the Constantinople to the Greeks——-to some 
dirty little Greeks{"(30). Lucien Herr,in the Revue Blanche,replies io 
Barrés that the intellectuals are not déracinés,but désintéressés. Intell 
-ctuels are held reponsible,reirospectively,for all the ills since the Fr 
French Revolution. Occasionall the intellectuals themselves display a def 
-inite diste’ ve for ihe term. Léon Blum implicitly equates "intellectual" 
wih mental unbalance. Zola derides the hairsplitting "silly intellect- 
uals" and especially(31) detésts the Ecole Normale Supérieure,"the schoàl 
where one knows everythimg."(32). 

The intellectual eonsiders himself a voice,a conscience. Romain Rolland w 
was fond of saying: "To think sincerely,even if it means to think against 
evéerybody,still means to think with and for everybody." France called 


. Zola "a moment of the French conscience," Mauriac thought that Camus was 
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"not only à writer ,büi a conscience" (33). df ý 

Koestler was not alone in affirming that the 18th-century philosophes we- 
re the direct ancestors of modern intellectual s(The Yogi and the Comiisse 
ar yp 62); Bend and Raymond Aron have said the same. The philoSophes too 
were sneered aty the werd philosophe was also discre dited(Herbert Dieck- 
mann,Le Philosophes Texts and Inte retation,pp.70-2). They also made 
excessive "^ Their true heirs are men such as Huge,Michelet and 
Renan—-and on a humbler level,the underpaid but dedicated country school 
-teachers. These-instituteurs- have shaped-generationsof—-French-minds. In 
his dense,meving book,La Mort de Jean Madec(1945),Briee Parain calls them 
"saints without hope," Chartes Péguy wes fond of referring to thea as 
"the black hussars of the Republic." Zola's ¥érité is an atiempt to sum 
up—the—rirtwes—of—the—intituteurend_reise bie-to—the—l evel—_of_a tragic 
hero(Marc Froment)(36). Blazac remarked wryly that"di1'sdpAW di nesiocri- 
ties were now attracted to literature: "When one goes not know how to go 
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.-Groups of artists and intellectuals people the novels: 

Frédéric Moreau and his friends in L'Education sentimentale; the group 
centering ihe. journal Scandale in Charles Demailly and the circle of the 
painter Corielis in Manette Salomon; the group of young artists dedicated 
to beauty and suffering in L'@euvres the "Union Tolstoi" in Burget's L' 
Etape(37 3 the young students from Lorraine in Les Déracinés; the "groupe 
des huit" in Martindu Gard's Devenir,the militant Dreyfusard group of "Le 
Semeur" in Jean Barois; the young normaliens of the Rue d'Ulm in Jules 
Romains's Les Hommes de bonnte volonté,etc. The growing prestige of the ur 
.—iversities,and ihe emergence of a fonctionnarisme universitaire ,atiract— 
ing many young men of modest background,created a social phenomenon fa 


any thfng one becomes a man with a pen" (Correspondance inédite avee Zulma 


-reaching consequences(38). From Jules Vall@s' pitiful Vingtras pêre to 
Sartre's Mathieu Delarue,French fiction is peopled with these shabby-look 


-ing "professor types," leading apparently colorless lives: Anatole Fran- 
ce's Bergeret,Bourget's Adrien Sixte and Monneren,Barrés's ,Bouteilier, 


Joseph Malégue "larme-$-i oeil" Méridier(Augustin ow le maitre est Ik, 
1933),Louis Guilloux's Cripure,Louis de Villefosse's Adrien Bruneau(Le 
Tocsip,1955)—-all types which lean heavily in the direction of conscious 
pathos or caricature(39). p 
Louis Guilloux: "Nous étions livres aux profemseurs,c'est-ü-dire à la mor; 
sous toutes ses formes." Son of a provincial teacher who sent him to Pari: 
to prepare fer the Ecole Normale,Jules Vallès despised the diplomas and 
launched into revolutionary activities. The vigorous and truculent trélo- 
gy Jacques Vingtras is largely autobiographical. L'Enfant is appropriate]; 
dedicated to all these who died of beredem in school ,whe were “tyrannized 
by their teachers and thrashed by their parents.” The bare,raw,freshly 
whipped butiocks displayed in the opening pages are a concrete image of 
the petty misfortunes of young Jacques(43). Vallést comic verve goes hand 
in hand with t he theme of revolt. Vingtras' father appears as the pitifw 
c&ricatüre ef the exploited humiliated regimented intellectual whose sole 
ambition is to maintain his precarious security,ever threatened by stud- 
ents and superiors(44). Besides evoking the Boy's days of suffering at sc 
school(the cruelty of fellow students,the obstinate struggle between the 
boys and their teachers, the sordidnessf hygienic conditions;etc.),the 
book is devoted to a malicious portra; of pedantic types(45). Jacques 
hurls violent accusation st his fathers- Why- did- l-set £oot—in-this profe 
-ssion! 0 father! Why did you commit the crime of not letting me become a 
worker! .; What right-did—you-have-to-condemn- me--to- this eowardly—eareer |" 
(46). Le Bachelier is dedicated to these "who,nourished on Greek and Lat- 
in,died of hunger;"-Jeeques! career- amounts to a long-series oi mertifica 
-tions and minor catastrophes. As a turot in a boarding schobl,he spends 
his time wiping children's-neses,cannot obtain-his-pay,and-is falsely acc 
—used ef assaulting the virtue of the headmaster's wife. As his stomach 
continues te protest;he bhecomes-less-and-less proud. "I offered myself 
dirt cheap." But ne school wants him,and he has to turn to other ocoupat 
-ionst private secretary to—a-rioh Austrian who ireats him like a man-ser 
-v&nt; drama critic with instructions to interlard his colum with advert 


Wiper debet utei brine Face Taras a ee for 
which he concocts quotations from Bossuet and Charfénjet JfWels that 


he is ensanred in a rootless social class which has all the claims and 
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none of the rights of the authentic proletariat. Heétr to a beurgeois "hum 
anisi” culiture,he is irrevocably cut ofi from.all bourgeois comforis and 
hostile to bourgeois ethics(47). He enters a commercial firm,but considere 
-ed "ioo educated" he is dismi&sed afier.a month. He proposes himself as 
apprentice in a printing shop,but is told by the ewner that it is too late 
and that no ene cares for » DÉelassé---that is indeed the key 
word here. In L'InsurgÉ,rebellien ageimatt4s) family and school ,and revblt 
against his ewn social condition,now take the form,for Vingtras,of direct 
participat&on in revolutionary activities. The novel is a lyrical document 
of the glorious days of the Commune; the enthusiasm for political action 
is,however,emotional,not ideological (49). Even in the midst of the virile 
fraternity of a revolution,Vingtras remains a strangér,a fleetingly accep- 
ted pariah, alone in his pacifism and anti-militarism,conscious of his sta- 
tus as "bachelier". His comrades cannot understand what he means when he 
speaks of freedom of the press(50). Valléós-is broaching here one of the 
significant tragic themes of our day: the unhappy marriage between the 
Leftist intellectual and the revolutionary parties(51). 

One easily detects Stendhalian echoes in Le Disciples Robert Grebbou, the 
scheming,cerebral seducer is,like Julien Sorel,a tutor in a noble housheld 
he too peses as a cold strategist and is in reality a timid adolescent. Í 
But Bourget was more interested in the abstract tragedy ef Adrien Sixte's 
influence on a "disciple" he did not even know. The publication of the 
novel was immediately recognized as an important event. All through the 
'80's,it is easy to sense a growing dissatisfactien with the religion of 
science. The curiously well-timed publication of L'Avenir de la Science 
(written when Renan was a young man,and published only in 1890) increased 
iHe alarm,and was soon answered by Brunetiére resounding article "Aprbs - 
une visite au Vatican"(Rev.d.Deux Mondes,Jan.1,1895,97-118) (53). Earlier, 
Flaubert had been obsessed by the siren song of Tingi e änd the barren- 
ness to which intellectual voracity seemed to lead; J.P.Richard suggests 
that Flaubert is a direct ancestor of Sartre's great practitioner of intel 
-lectual nausea,Antoine Requentin(Littérature et sensation,p.150). In an 
essay written some 8 years before ke Disciple,Bourget laid stress on this 
very theme and described all Flauberií's characters as victims of the "fate 
-ful goddess" Thought. After the defeat of 1870,Flaubert found a concrete 
object for his aversion of science in the vandalizing German soldiers. 
"What good is cience,;since this people of scientists commits hérrors wor- 


py y of the Huns!(Letter to George Sand,March 11,1871,Corr.,IV ,50-1). His 
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over literary history found expression in- heer otis, -Bouvard et 
écuchet(54). Whereas Taine and Renan counted on science to’ regenerate 
France,bourget and Barres questioned this faith and-came-to associate nati 
-onalism and traditionalism with an avewed anti-intllectualist attitude. 
Bourgetis-hostility is twofold: philosophically;a reaction-to-the-arrogant 
claims of the pesitivist and deterministic methods; socially,the concern 
over—the—expanding- group-of bacheliers &nd-universitai ins. Ir 
L'Etape,he sets out to demonstrate the dangers inherent in a competitive 
system -that—makes_it_pessible fer the sen-ef—a peasant, deseph Monneron, toy 
become a Parisian lycée professor. The Monnerons are symptomatic of a more 
one—tatellesiuel—_discsasc—_tivt 8 exis ine bpeet—_toerditivons—ef France. 
Bourget had obviously read with care both Vallés' J&ég&es VEldirlls and 
Barrès’ Les Déracinés(55). The very title of Sixte's works,La Psychologie 
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de Dieu,La Théorie des passions,and L'Anatomie de la volonté,bring to 
mind the naues of Renan,Ribot and above ali Taine, The philosopher's 
guilit,or his’ spiritual paternity in relation to the criminal,is repeated 


-iy af'irmed,by the gossipy concierge,the juge d'instruction, Gresl ou's 
mother,&nd Greslou himself(58). Gresiou explicitly referred to Renan: "I 
dreamt,with the author of ihe Dialogues‘ philosophiques,o! an oligarchy of 
scientists,a despotism of psychologists,economists,physiologists and hist 
-orians." Bourget has Greslou state quite bluntly the "basie principle" 
which underlies his view of life,nauely "not to consider as lav for us wh 
who think what is and must be a law for those who do not ihink" (59). At 
the” énd ef ihe novel Pour get iuaryines the total defeat of the intellect 
(the "funeste déesse" ,as Bourget calls it elsewhere) in the face of reli- 
gious faith. Taine was so pained by tho novel that he delayed for several 
months thanking Bourget for ihe complimentary copy. When he finally did 
answer(Sept.29,1889),he-mude strong objections. Hefelt that Greslou had 
been treated with far too much sympathy,which placed the entire burden of 
gailt on the teacher and paradoxicully reaffirmed an intellectual détermi 
-nism in complete contradiction to the anti-determinisiic thesis of the 
beok(60); Not-surprisingly;it- is the portrait of Adrien Sixte that most 
disturbed Taine. He accused Bourget of having created the absurd caricat— 
ure of a monumentally ignorant pseudo-philoesopher rather than an honest 
portrayal of a scientific mind. But Bourget has endowed Adrien with lik- 
able- traits-whieh,ab-neorly—every-point-in 5he novel,undo the effects 

of the caricature; besides,in:spite of his ultimate acceptance of respon- 
sibiliiy,Xdrien early-in the book blunily.deniss such- responsiblity: "To 
impute to a doctrine the responsiblity for the absurd interpretation of 
that doctrine by an unbalanced mindis like imputing io ihe ehemihst who 
discovered dynamite the crimes for Which this substance is used"(61). 
There may be personal. reasons for ihis ambivalence or-ambiguiiy. Bourget! 
ovn father,an ex-normalien,was a university professor,who appears briefly 
in an idealized image. as Greslou's father, Bourget himself h ad. been a 
student and great admirier offfaine. The philosopher William James was 


"nearly à saint"; in the novel Greslou calls Adrien "a saint! and the int 
-ruding author describes him as a "lay sainfi"(62). Bourget explicitly 
condeuns the roman ù these and carefully distinguishes it from the roman 
d'idées of which he is a practitioner(See Preface to La Terre promise,’ 
and quotation in Ciarles-Brun,Le Roman social en France au 19e si 


.63). He wants fis novels to be "drames intel lect d 
: ud eber js novels oe do Vu ebnsolenóo i56 2 TR 


—àmbitton makes him a direct ancestor of our modern metaphysic 
al novel(57), 
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Zola a Terit ia an unsopnisticated panegyric of a schoolteache 
who fiahnts obscurantism and lays the foundations of the new oi4 
ty of Truth and Tusttóe, The millenaristic social dream is rep- 
eatedly suggested by direct references to the citó future, The 
sohoolteachers of the Third "epu^1io are called "modern apostil- 
es","anosti2s of reason","missionaries of the new Wunanity" ete 
(68). Marc Froment sets out like a true crusader to defend a 
Jewish colleague,tne innocent victim of local superstitions and 
ohauvinistio bias, One finds here none o? the ambiguities that 
characterize Vallóás,3ourget's or Barrès! treatment of the inte- 
llectual(69}. 3v a twist of fate,Zola,who felt scant tenderness 
for orofessors and for the academic life,found himself at the 
head of the intellectual group, Pierre, the.hero of Paris,launch 
-es into a lengthy disquisition against the normaliens, Xven in 
Váritó there ara echoes of this prejudice: the ever-smiling 
young Deputé Marcilly,a former normalien,ts-nothing but a pleas 
-ure-sgeokinz arriviste,and Le Barazer, the Inspecteur 4'Academic 
Who^iwe&n ardent republican and consequently defends ?ronent, 
is a very adroit diplomat and an opportuhist, Replying to Tules 
Lemaitre,Zola said; "You place man in his mind,I put him in all 
of his organs,..,I have taken into account all of the organs,th 
brain as well as the rest"(Corr,,in Oeuv,conp ,9d. Francois Ber 
-nouard,L,0204,655-4)(70). Commentingon Théodore 4e Ranville's 


play, Defdamie,he assertsd taat contemporary writers should use 


as characters peasants and workers: "Only our workers and our p 
peasants have the simple ani sturdy build of Homer's heroes" (No 
uteurs iram&tiques,pDp,297-303), Thus the trilogy Les Trois Vi~ 
3 anl Homo, Lourdes Parla] marks & turning point in Zola's caresr 
as a novelist, a bridge between the completed Rougon-Macquart 
cycle and. Les qus _Evangiles(Péecondite, Travail, Vérité and the 
neverswritten Justices), The Intellectual Froment family imports 
into nis fictional world a new series of themes(71), Paris is 
studded with direct and indirect allusions to Brunetidrefs art- 
icle.on the "bankruptcy of science"(72). Ever since Condorcet 
20ined the word "instituteur" in 1792 the name has been synonym 
-ous with republican virtues, Ferdinand Buisson called the inst 
-ituteur the "pioneer of the new regime",a “chose sacrée" ina 
republic(La Foi laique), Clemenceau,in Le Grand Pan,spoke of th 
(New Logos! prophets of tne» Caught between the grandeur of his 
mission and the misery of nis condition, the instituteur was sur 
rounded by a special mythological aura, He also foun is way 
into the novels Xugàne Suets "lay Parsifal" in Martin,l'enfant 
trouvé(1846); the poor young teacher in Erekmann-Uhatrian's HIS 
-toire d'un sous-maitre(1871),9to.([75)., 
Wika hie Professor Bergeret, Anatole France was timid with other 
men,out "never feared ideas," Bookstores and libraries are the 
luoghi ament of his ~rivate poetic worlds Astarac's library in 
ae anette de la Reine Pédauque; the bookshop of Paillot,in 
w Sis 8 contemporains; the private library of Baron Esparvie 
-u in Ia Revolte des anges(Rl), Bergeret is a typical fin de si 
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intellectual(36). At first he may well appear as a conic type. 
Clumsy,anemic,bilious,incapable of interesting his students,he 
is persecuted by his dean,tyrannized by his wife and cuckolded 
by his own disciple, But he achieves inner freedom by metamorphe 
esing his bitterness into ironic meditation, France broaches a 
theme that Louis Guilloux and Sartre will later exploits the tra 
-gic solitude of ths thinker in a hostile community(87), Rergere 
is to some extent a new characters he has sired a whole progeny 
of non-heroic commentator-heroes who,within the novel of which 
they are the moral center,comment on the action in which they 
can never wholly participate, They symbolize the peculiar dédoub 
eReméntcef oEufopsan-th} : ener nticism: the mirr 
-or-disease of thought,the narcissistic auto- osis of the in- 
tellect,which paralyses Gisors in La Condition humanine and Alv- 
ear in L'Espoir, The ironie- "comentators" of Schnitzler, Proust, 
Pirendelio, Has, Miri, Baxley and others are to some extent derive 
ative from France's type(Haakon M,Chevalier, The Ironic Tempers 
Anatole France and his Time »D.99) (39). Bergeret's diagnosis of 
his own mauvaise foi his self-contempt whenever he betrays human 
solidarity for the sake of a private satisfaction(be it generosi 
-ty,9.G. Charity to a beggar),is not unworthy of a Sartre(90), 
When the astronomer Bidault-Coquilte in L'Ile des pingouins goes 
so far as to qualify his courage as imprudence,and then proceeds 
to minimize even this,he seems to be motivated by the very same 
humility which wil! compel Sartre to confess: "When we were writ 
-ingin the underground,our risk were minimal,.,I was often ashar 
-sd of it"("*qQutest-ce que la littérature?" in Situations II,p,. 
260), Certainly,this not tne language of Zola, rc Froment coul 
not possibly have such doubts,nor would ne dream of denigrating 
himself, France's ironic intellectual "has nothing at stake", 
"has no wager with destiny"(Chevalier,p,215)(91), 
Martin du Gard's Jean 3arois has the following evigraph: "The 
sick consoeience---there is the battleground of modern fate," Je- 
an Barois,son of a professor of medecine,obtains his licence and 
agrégation, t¢ééhes for a while,but soon prefers the more dynamic 

is role o propavandist(94), The figure of Michelangelo's Slave, 

Ay ion appears as a frontispiece to the novel,is clearly symbolic 

4l" tne gesture of liberation(s'affranchir),as though petrified by 
the sculptor's material,remains forever uncompleted,doomed to 
frustration, The struggling figure,exerting all his strength, ex- 
pends himself in sterile effort and remains eternally frozen in 

pt 8*9c*enbeness,."The!yfShétgr cast standing on Barois' ma 

mantelpiece foreshadows his destiny, "Look at him!" Barois cries 
out, "He cannot even raise one free arms... ,Perhapss like him,I 
have in all these years acted out a sham emancioation..."(97), 
By Barois® final conversion to Catholicism,Martin du Gard seems 
to imply that religion is at »est an individual consolation, that 
it marks the frightened submissiveness of those who prefer biins 
faith to the lucid- inventory of their human conditi on(327, The 
intellectual hero faces the widest range of sufferix: with the 
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degree of awareness, His bitterest experience is the abdication 
of his own intelligence({103), In later years,Martin du Gard was 
wont to remark that he was a "contemporary of the past." He was 
obsessed by the fear of being out of toueh,of no longer belong- 
ing, To André Gide,who probably did not reltsh hearing such 
truths,he wrote: "We are survivors,living 'anachronisms,'"(104) 
Camus: "Barois découvre les hommes"(*Roger Martin du Gard" in 
Nouvelle Nouvelle Revue anonise,00t5,1955), Twenty-five years 
ahead of time,vartin du T uses the very vocabulary tne Xxist- 
entialists(20%) will wear threadbare in their praise of autnent- 
icity: "Il faut que chacun de nous consente À sa vie," Leon Blur 
(108) considered Jean Barois an astonishing artistic re-creatior 
of the ame dreyfusarde(Solivenirs sur l'Affaire,p.151)(109), | 
In his extremely stimulating Portrait de notre héros R.M,Alborà: 
speaks of our "era of responsibi Lity"(p.87). H8 compares the mod 
-ern hero to a Cornelian character for whom love and death are 4, 
matter of free choice, "very one of us,before committing himsel 
repeats the Cid's stanzas," Corneille,one might add,enjoyed, un-A 
usual prestige dun ng the dark days of the cesse ben pti 
"He was the laughingstock of tne town," says Louis Guilloux of 
his hero Professor Cripure in Le Sang noir(1935), Cripure is the 
nickname Monsieur Merlin acquired the day ^inventive student 
decided that the title of Xant's “immortal masterpiece" should 
really be La Cripure de la Raison Tique, This persecuted thinker 
living with an i. erate whore, is da? wrting & Chrestomat y 
of Déspair and seeks relief in Anjou wine when the feeling o 
moral asphyxia becomes too unbearable(119), This grotesque raté 
finally commits suicide(120), The action of the novel takes plac 
4.9 within 24 hours, We are at the beginning of 1918,0n the day 
the wife of Député Faurel is to ^e officially decorated for her 
services as army nurse, The lycée stands at the center of the 
action, Much of the novel is in the form of a oneéday chronicle 
of a small town in which a number of individual destinies cross 
paths or run ironically parallel(121), Teachers and students,fat 
AW Hehers and sons---the novel seems to concern itself with the gap 
WH, between two generations, The inhabitants of the town are piti- 
fióx1essly judged by their offspring, It is the drama of a supposed- 
an lv betrayed generation---a drama in which the teacher becomes 3} 
Jeo; “Moolic of all moral hypocrisy, The soldiers in Remarque's All 
Apwjaaist on the Western sront,after they discover the mud of the 
th lc rencnea and the stench of the dead,find themselves impelled to 
we. insult their former teachers, The "visitor" in Jean Tardieu's 
hey play La Politesse inutile brutally slaps the sententious Profes: 
aec pr Thea re fe Shambre 1,1955)(122)% Qripu-e's tragedy is that he 
Iolo; inds himself caughts deceiver and deceived in one; rebellious 
5. Doub! 2acner who yet plays the game of those against whom he rebells 
ashy, (123) o Guilloux speaks of Cripure's "difformitó,.,caricaturale": 
Comply, AB enormous feet,etc, Apparently here we have another version < 
of the absent~minded,seif-contained thinker,the gerstreute Profs 
LJ 
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Julien Benda pointed out that when the vulgus laughs at the cle. 
ric,he is in fact macking~all idealism and thus corroborating 
Sootates* remark,in the Theaetetus,the the philosopher will for- 
ever be the jest of the Common herd(La fin de l'éternel,0p.26-8) 
Renan sadly observed in L'Avenir de Ta Science that philosophers 
irritate the people who are perhaps willing to forgive tne gold 
of the nobiéman but never intellectual superiority, "Le peuple 
aime l'ignorance," asserted Vigny,who noticed the friction bet- 
ween the horme esprit and the homme matière. This friction perv- 
ades every page o? Le Sang noir, The very walk and stature of 
Cripure are pathetically meaningful, The brain and the limbs,utt 
-erly unsynohronized,are out of gear(125), The feet do not obey, 
heavy and invalid, For the difficulty lies not only in the clash 
with the outside world of which Nabucet is the incarnation, The 
enemy is also within,an invading,pralyzing Fifth Column of doubt 
and disgust, There is no way of escaping that thinking machine 
which generates only self-depreciation(126). One'image sums up 
@it the moral sordidnesss the clovorte,or common woodlouse, The 
streets are métamorphosed into breeding grounds of cloportes(127 
Flaubert at one time thought of entitling Bouvard e Bcucnet 
"Histoire de deux óloportes," In Sartre's Nausée,the inhabitants 
of Bouville also have insect legs and mandibles,and the "old wom 
ean" is in fat called "vísille cloporte," Both Cripure and Roqu- 
entin are tragically alone in the crowd(Sartre insists more heav 
eily on this wilful exclusion: "It was their Sunday and not mi- 
ne"), Roquentin,no less than Cripure,is obssessed by tne sensat- 
ion of being superfluous---which is,in fact,one of Sartre's main 
themes: je suis de trop} The same hostility o one's own intelle 
Cc edd same bitterness ag&tnét "big shots" pervades both works 
128), 
The notion of en ement is neither the invention nor the monopo 
ely of the Existentialist writers, As the postwar euphoria comes 
to an end,the thirties brutally thrust the writer into the night 
-mare of History, Europe's dark hours are responsible for the em 
-ergence of a generation that feels situe(Cf, Sartre,Situations 
II,Dp,245-51)(137), Arnold Toynbee: "An Tntelligentsia is born 
Lo be unhappy,” Francois Mauriac recalls how the emotional imp- 
act of the Spanish Civil War first drew him away from the dream 
world of pure literature, Bernanos took sides in the ideological 
conflict,sxplaining that he was giu ngup his métier for his prof 
-ession, In his provocative Le Degré zéro de Y'&criture(1953],Ho 
-.land Barthes goes so far as to proclaim the emergence Of a new 
type of scriboteur,halfway between the man of action and the wri- 
ter, letiist Ideologies steadily grew in prestim , Alain was 
wont to say that the intellectual hero "est de gauches" "Intelile 
«etuel de droite" ise rare tird, Porein "oll&nd explained that 
an artist mist needs bake sidas atainst the monstrous social sys 
-tonl Lo Brisson ardaut,5,57)1(138l, The Catholic writers did not 
escane £a aftractiot of tue Left, eggs, Posy, “wen fFide,who bell 
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flirted for a while with extreme Leftist beliefs, Marxism thus 
became the touchstone, Rocer Stéphane explains in his Portrait 
de l'aventurler that while exeh preceding generation strove to 
define itself In relation to Christianity or (139) to bourgeois 
gociety,"ours will have esn the first which attempted to define 
itself in relation to socialism"(Jean Kanapa used this as an epi 
-grap to nis Situation ae l'intelleotuel), Points of contact 
are not lacking between the ideals of the Encyclopédie and the 
program of Sartre's Les Temos modernes, It is no coincidence 
that Sartre,in "Qu'est-ce que Ta Tittérature?",has credited the 
l8thecentury- writer wit4 5he-discovery- of & new moral dimension, 
the Present(140), Hugo's "Les Pauvres Gens," which exalts the 
sense-of- sacrifice and. solidarity among-the destitute,is.probab- 
ly the most significant "modern" poem in the epic cycle of La 
Wegonte Aas sigcles, “his navere nt toward the people can be att- 
ri5uted £o a growing belief among writers that a new mass public 
would. permit them to assume the longed-for function of spiritual 
guide, Saint-Simonism was very influential, The pamphlet Aux Art 
-istes(1830) exhorted artists to become the "précbteurs de l'hu- 
manits"; 3alzac's series of articles "Des Artistdb" is clearly 
inspired by Saint-Simonian ideology(141) . The intellectual hero 
ta dfiemma stems from the Feeling of being trapped between his 
bourgeois culture and his idealization of the Proletariat,while 
aware that he can neither deny the one nor espouse the other, 
The writers of our time,narticularly those who reached the age c 
of reason around 1930,nave suffered from a near-pathological 
guilt comylex,an‘ are haunted by the "social original sin"(Paul 
Nizan,La Consviration, 1938), Sartre-refers to the “tare origine 
-le" of tne modern Intellectual; Hugo-Raskolnikov in Les Mains 
sales denies his fanily ties and sets out to forge for himself a 
fresn virginity(143), Perrongin Simone de 3eauvoir's Les Mandar- 
ins,tersely deolares that humanism has become contendtibze and 
Individualism a "saloperie"(144), Voltaire writes: "I am ashaned 
40-5380. happy" (Letter of May 27,1756); Anne Dubreuilh in Les 
Mandarins says: "I was ashamed; ashamed because I had not suffer 
~ed enough," Pierre Josmat,thero of Loys Masson's. Le Requis ciy- 
il, is obsessed with the "fear of happiness" (145). on'? you un- 
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ges aütPéS,Blomart,walkinz in the soft Parisian twilight,is pair 
fully aware that at tie.smuae moment men in besieged Madrid or 
in a Nazi concentration camp are entitled to think of him as a 
salaud(147), The hero of iucette Finas's L'aehnec(1958) sums up 
This sense of frustration; “Yherever ther? was some misfortune, 
I was not there," Condemned to watch from the sidelines,the inte 
-llectual also wishes to 52 a martyr, This sense of "global" res 
-ponsibility has been ridiculed,2s.Z,,b5y Raymond Aron(L'Opium des 
ntellectuels,5,504])(143). ary sin 
ie tussian Revolution has been interpreted as the incarnation 
of an ideology: "Tne soul of the world had found its body"(Par- 
&in,La Mort de Jean iadec,5,59), Jean-Louis Curtis,in one of the 
most caustic passages of Les Justes Causes,has brilliantly satir 
-ised the intellectuals' "valse-hésitation," But the very satire 
is an implicit tribute to the hold of the Marxist myth over the 
French intellectual(152), Sartre repeatedly insisted that the 
contemporary writer had fo tie his destiny to that of the workin 
class which incarnates the myth of suffering,and in whose emanc~ 
ivatjon lies the general "salvation of mankind" (Situation III, 
"Materialisme et Revolution", 9p,172-3) (153), Arthur Koestler suc 
-cinctly quotes as the epigraph for Arrival and Departure the 
lines from Donne's "The Martyrs"(The Litanie,YX): ",..for Oh, to 
some/Not to be martyrs,is a martyrdome"(154), Barely tolerated 
by the Party,the intellectuals are like the "Useful Jews" during 
the Hitler regime, Lenin,who Xnew better than anyone that social 
-ism had come from outside the working class,referred to the in- 
tellectuals as cowardly menials of the counter-Revolution,as 
self-satisfied narcissi enamored of the dung-heaps that surround 
them(155), In Le Socialisme et les intel'eatie s (1900) Paul Laf- 
argue bluntly states that tie Intellectuals possess neither a se 
-nse of solidarity nor civic courage,and are merely fit to be tr 
the clownish entertainers of a paying clientèle, In 1912,Georges 
Yvetot decided to -exclude the intellectuals from the Confédérat- 
fon Générale du T avail under the pretext that they belong to se 
-condary professions,display no group interest and "have not suf 
-fered enough," More recently,tne polemics that raged around Pie 
-rre Hervé's exclusión from the Party after he published La nev- 
olution et les fétiches(1956) showed very clearly how widespread 
the notion was,in Leftist circles,that the intelligentsia felt 
in reality totally alien to the ciass striggle,tnat it wes mere] 
-ly exploiting Marxism for literary or prestige reasons,etc,(15t 
It is not surprising to find in Aragon's Les Comunistes a port: 
erait of the cowardly pt egere in d rur bul neta erg 
Jean-COhristophe's friend,the normalien vier Jeannin,wantes 
To be part ants social movenent,5ut “the current rejected nim' 
(157), Jaoques,in Martin du Gard's Les Thibaultsis accused by 
his socialist friend of being a bourgeois intellectual,unfit fo: 
revolutionary action,at best a sympathiser, but "is nn leurs 
Emmanuel Berl: "The tragedy of the contemporary isum [ie t s 
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in becoming one"(Mort de la pensée bourzeoise,1929,00,13 47 
(158), The intellectu: a F Sa M aetati oilt Mat 
no allegiance can curesis haunted by the conviction that he i 
the superfluous man, The awareness of being “de trop" is at the 
very core of Yoquentin's experience in La Nausée, "What an I do- 
ing here?" Professor liirambeau asks nimsel? In Vercors’ Col8res; 
he feels de trop,out of pnlace,unneeded and unneoessary(159], A 
character in Arthur Xoestler's Arrival and Departure explains 
that the revolutionary intelligentsia are committing hara-kiri, . 
that contemporary intellectuals are the suicide squads of their 
own class, ©,}f,Cioran suszests that the intellectual invokes His 
-tory witn the hope of becoming its chosen victim("Sur une civil 
-isa*tion essoufflée," Nouvelle Nouvelle Revue Francaise,May, 1956 
DD.799-8316), The very sane masochistic abdication >f the inteli- 
ect has inspired Garms to write one of his most powerful parabl- 
es,"Le Renégat" in L'Exil et le Rovawme(161), 
"Les intellectuels sont bavards..." says Malraux in Les Noyers 
de l'Altenberg(167). Paradoxically,all of Malraux'x hides qs 
precisely intellectuals(170j],or,&s Zmmanuel Mounier characterise 
-29 them,métaoracticiens(L'Espoir des déséspérés,D0,28), They are 
about the only {Intellectuals In the recent french novel to get 
involved in action out of a clear choice(171), 
In La Mort dans L'ame,the third volume of Sartre's Les Chemins 
de la libert, Brunet says: "Un esprit négatif,un'inteYllectuel," 
"Sale intellectuel," thinks Brunet(181), This unflattering opini 
on echoes throughout Sartre's plays and novels(182), Behind this 
caricature of the intellectual lies a more general attack on the 
traditional values of Humanism(18%}, Roquentin was disgusted by 
the Autodidact's lachrymose references to the concept of "Man" 
(184). Se pencher sur une question means to examine with benign 
though distant solieitude,and Sartre,in the ditorial manifesto 
of Les Temps Modernes,vigorously denounced the kind of writer 
who ciaims tha t is his obligation to se pencher on a social 
problem; "Il se oenohaltt Où était-il Aone? n l'air?"(185), 
Sartre holds that freedom implies man's obligation to carry the 
weight of the entire world on his shoulders; "He is responsivle 
for the world"(L'8tre et le Neant,0,6059), One of Brice Parain's 
characters outs 1t tersely: "The truth is that everything that 
happens is our fault"(La Mort de Jean Madecyp,209),. Simone de 
Beauvoir recal!s the emotion with which she learned that Simone 
Weil,tnen a fellow student at the Sorbonne,had broken down $0bs 
when told about the famine in China: "I envied a heart that coul 
beat across the entire world"(Memoires d'une jeune fille rangée, 
e237), Her Le Sang des autres contains an epigraph from Dostos- 
vakis Vxverybody is responsible to everybody for everytnins"(192 
Jean-Francois Reyel,the author of an aggregsive essay Pourquoi 
les Dhilosophes?( 1957), 1s himself an agrege of philosophy, Jean 
ouis Curtis: "Je donnerais tous les Intellecteuls de la fictior 
contemporaine pour un seul grand personnage dtimbécile," "Here 
at last is a superficial writer$" proglas Jean Grenier welcom- 
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"Je tourne en 


Jean Blomart in Le Sang des Autres: 
= ramorTas 


rond au milieu de mes remords («vs 


Les Trois Mousque r Char 
qeclares,oan no otal res. Characters in contemporary ficti 
making definiti nger drink a glass of whi cae Leelee | ie 
Man and Na ure(No prongunesments on lif emm iu E 

zi HN p ouve 1 t ^4 ARE a 9 2t Vv 
530-2], ti his Nouvelle Nouvelle Revus Francalse,ug, 191957, pp. 
tourd mocks xxistentiaTfist T1ferue^. parody of Candide juna in 
is the author of a novel calle ary fade Professor Mélas(204 
a gifted s l called La Colique, Rog iNeed 
g e novelist,demands that ti que, oger Ikor,hnimself 
jüllussdhtasl dana. "A Brel he writer purges himself of all 
au net(1957) is & call to arm phot M Mise 
ocv who have invaded and bo trared Liters tue mos pe iem 
f ook such as Mare ét - iterature, The sucos 
was symptomatic, The ne eee ea 1949) 
-ry word "intellectual"; :Thierr Matin ligentsia resents the ve: 
Tio -ntstterburis iu qul men pt Hine for instance defines 
ce,...O0n fait appel aux taila taa D profession d'intelligen- 
affaire 4 Anteil oe ri en T danine a A 
aro litteraire Nov 92641955) (205) Th sce o ayoa noon pus RH 
cour c is05) Valery sucghnte that eno notion SF an TA. 
te entsia a z t Mia s E e 
notion of the honn E eas uds HEL ques 
ndginglve "Ostfs Bop3Us He TENER cpap its existence,but grt 
pite the insistence on les ae ee eed ud meg 
Pent Hobe GFLViet sogni Dalla "ies a pid e erra T dd 
MdondarsR TQ in nim Patr qu rur M Ha vieux mythes de la pro: 
altogether anti-intellectual(í208) Th r DI 1a BM 
negate philosophy in a philosophic l Een in M. 
most literal sense of the tcu Doy x 1o CE er cuc 
more purely phenomenological that urtotds Sete ee 
Beauvoir have succeeded in creating Yia Na ass PO ME Un. 
unacknowledge model, Its direct influe (to Sto Mh D = 
3imenon's. detective stories) is very nans a gia ee 
(209), Few critics today would say cde erre Milli: "HL 
Lb aa I E love there can be no Pas Pair es $i nis 
930,02. 3), But schematic conceptuali “ard TURA 
the intellectual novel, St It osut-en = 
can indeed be nefarious MEE E eds, NUS PE 
-ing the modern hero of inaction, Flaubert already hi Ree ial 
Writing L'Educ&tion gentinentale,that the oni yas i a i 
in the modern world was "inactive conten rae Y, Oven) (215). 
He also saif that "to think is to suffer" Ou TAE da jum 
est claim to greatness was the "heroism of the zc err ip 
To give society a "bad conscience" is,according to Sartre,th x 
writer's first duty(Situations II, p 159) His message Hie 5 
manent accusation, Silence in the face of social Dustros i 
for him a shameful a&ot,a manner of collaborating with evi1(220) 
a moving story 


, Joseph Malàgue' 3 
a2 Josep lègue's Augustin ou le maitre est là is 
n oia falth-10st nd regained of a lyces profes^or,to whom the 


preist says "Dieu a besoin d'ag ges"(223), 
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|». “Mercury Beene” Tandon, 
An old Jew of Galicia: "Whoever says he's 100% right is a fanatic,a shee, 
and the worst kind of rascal" (v). 


i dy tnd Ghee. i ike all my compatric 
ets. I was liberated from the domination of Berlin—-in other words, bnew 


brought under the domination of Moscew. Hitherto,I had had no strong 
political affinities. But reality would never let me remain aloof for 
long. My point of view can be defined negatively rather than positively: 
I disliked the anti-Semitic right-wing groups. Pole and Russian have neve 
-er loved one another(viii). From 1945 to 1951,I was first a free-la& nce 
writer in Poland,and then cultural attaché,first in Washington and later 
in Paris. In the end I broke with the Warsaw government(ix). These whe - 
thought that they might succeed,while remaining within the Eastern bloc, 
in keeping clear of total orthedo and maintaining some degree of free- 
dom of thought, havebeen Piar I found myself driven to the point 
where & final choice had to be made. This was when "secialist realism" 
was introduced into Poland. This is not,as some think,merely an esthetic 
theory. On the contrary,it invelves by implication the whole Leninist- 
Stalénist dectrine(xi). In the field of literature it forbids what has ir 
every age been the writer's essential tagk-—te look at the world from 
his own independent viewpoint,to tell enderuth as he sees it. Human suff- 
erings are drowned in the trumpet—blares ithe orchestra in the concentrat- 
ion camp; and I£,as a poet,had my place already marked out for me among 
the first violins. What is a poet whe has no (language Venger ef his 
own? My own decision proceeded,not from the functioning of the reasoning 
mind,but from a revolt of the stomach. A wan may persuade himself,by the 
most logical reasening,thet he will-greatly benefit his health rix) 
swallowing live frogs; and,thus rationally eonvinced,he may swallow a fir 
first frog,then the second but at the third, his stomach will revolt(xiii 
Chel: In Stanislaw Ignacy Witkiewicz's curious two-vel ume nevel (1#88}jab- 
ility(1932),brut&el descriptiens ef eretie scenes(3) alternated with whole 
pages ef discussiens on Hussegrl,Carmap,and other contemporary phil oseph- 
ers. The whele book was a ui ip ef decays mad,dissenekt music; eretie per 
-version, widespread use ef narcetics,etc. at a time when western civiliz 
-atien Was said to be threatened by a Sino-Mengolian army frem the Bast. 
Witkiewiez's herees are unhappy in that they haveno faith and no sense ef 
meaning in.their works At that moment,a great number of hawkers appear in 
the cities peddling M,rti-Bing pills. Murti-Bing was a Mongolian philoso- 
pher. who had succeeded in preducing an erganic means ef transperting a 
“philosophy ef life". This philesephy ef life was contained in pills in 
an extremely condensed form. A man who used these pills changed cemplete- 
ly. He became serene and happy(4). The leader of the Western army surren- 
dered to the enemy; and in exchange,theugh with the greatest heners,he 
was beheade’. The Eastern army eccupied the country and the new life, 
that ef Murii-Bingism,begen. The heroes ef the novel,once tormented by 
metaphysical anguish and "insatiety",new entered the service of the new 


oF society and became useful citizens. But since they ceuld net rid themselv 


prey 


J-es vempletely of their former persenalities,they became schizephrenics. 
border 


in Sept.17,1939, learning that the Red Army had crossed the eastern 
7 ye Of Peland,Witkiewicz committed suicided(5). Today ,lite.evisigidssbeing ful 
TAT led in, the minutest inge throughout a large part of the Continent, 
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One must either die(physically or spiritually),or else one must be reborn 
according to a prescribed methoed,namely,the taking of Murti-Bing pills. 
There is an internal longing for harmeny and happiness that lies deeper 
than the desire to escape misery or physical destruction(6). The intellec 
-tual has once more become useful. He who may once have done his thinking 
and writing in his free mements away from a paying job in a bank or post 
effice,has new found his rightful place on earth. He has been restored to 
seciety(9). The faces ef the listeners at these congresses were not compl 
-etely legible,for the art ef masking ene's feelings had already been per. 
fected to a considerable degrec(13). Until nev,the writer paid & minimal 
tributes in his articles and nevels,he desc ibed the evils of capitalism. 
This can be done honestly. Now he must begin io approve. (In official ter 
-minology this is known as a transition from the stage of critical real- 
ism to that of socialist realism)(17). Each people's democracy becomes a 
province of the Empire,ruled by edicts from the Center(18). Must ene sacr 
-ifice so much in the name of the unity of mankind? The principle ef a 
"culture that is national in form,socialist in content" will be consummat: 
-ed in a culture of monolithic uniformity(19). 
Cho2: It is true that what the masses in the Western countries rejoice in 
is frequently tawdry and superfieial,and that they purchase it with hard 
laber. Yet a girl working in a factery,who buys cheap mass-production med. 
~els of a dress worn by a movie star,rides in old but nevertheless privat 
autemébile,looks at cowboy films,ünd has a refrigerater at home,lives en 
a certakn level ef civilizatien that she has in commen with others. Where 
-as a woman on a collective farm near Leningrad cannot foresee the day 
when even her great-granddaughter will live en a level that approaches s 
such an average(33). The insistence with which propaganda attributes most 
discoveries to the Russians even while they copy American construction,f 
from bridges to motors,in tho minutest detail,does not indicate a high de 
-gree of self-confidence. And such occurrences as the sale of Swedish ma- 
chinery to the people's democracies under the stamp of Russian manufact- 
ure disproves its beastful claims(35). in the intellectuals who lived 
through the atrecities of war in Eastern Europe there took place the elim 
-inatien of emotional luxuries. Psychoanalytic novels incite them to laug 
-ier. Imitation abstract painting bores them. They are hungry-——-but they 
want bread,not hors d'oeuvres. If ibnky they could find something earthy 
and streng! (41) The efíicial order is to evince the greatest herrer ef 
the West. Everything is evil theres trains are late,stewes are empty, the 
highly praised technology is worthless. Te fight against "cesmepelitan— 
ism"(defined as admiration for the bourgeois culture of the West) is ene 
ef the basic duties ef a citizen(43). One has but to read Telstei's What 
is Art? to get a picture ef the scern for Western sophisticatien that is 
Se typical ef the Russians. Telstei regarded Shakepeare's plays as a coll 
re uid of bloody crimes,and French painting as the daubs ef degenerates 
41). 
Ch.3:It is hard to define the type ef relationship that prevails between 
people in the East otherwise than as acting. Such acting is a highly deve 
~leped craft that places a premium upon mental alertness. Before it leav 
—esthelLips,every werd must bo exhbuhbkéddas io iis conseguences.—A smile 
that appears at the wrong moment,a glance that is net allsti shuld be ca 
can occasion dangerous suspicions and accusations(54). A constant and 
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universal masquerade creates an aura that is hard to bear,yet it grants ti 
performers certain not inconsiderable satisfaction. Te say semething is wl 
white when ene thinks it blaek,to smile inwardly when one is outwardly sol 
-emn,to hate when one manifests love,to knew when oye prétends not to knev 
and thus to play one$adversary fer a feol(even as he is playing you for 
ene)-—-ihese actions lead ene to prize one's own cunning above all else 
(56). There is & striking analegy between these new meres and what Gobin- 
eau described as Ketman in his book Religions and Philosophies of Central 
Asia: "He whe is in possession of truth must not expose his person,his rel 
~atives or his reputation to the blindness,the folly,the perversity of the 
-se whom it has pleased Ged to place and maintain in error,....Not only mu: 
one deny one's true epinion,but one is commanded to resort(57) to all rus- 
es in order to deceive one's adversary....Ketman fills the man whe pract— 
ices it with pride. Thanks to it,a believer raises himself to a permanent 
state of superiority over the man he deceives,be he a minister of state o: 
a powerful king....What a wealth of pleasures!"(58) "Deviations" are cases 
ef accidental unmasking of Ketman; and those who are most helpful in detec 
~eting deviations are those who «emee themselves practice a similar ferm of 
Ketman, Thus they protect themselves; and the measure of dexterity is to 
antieipate by at least one day the similar accusatien which could be level 
-ed against them by the man they deneunce(6B). To sing the praise of the 
Russians is a form of national Ketman(61). The real opinion can be summed 
up shortly as "Socialism--—yes,Russia,ne"(62). In his house ene finds rep- 
roductions ef works of art officially condemned as bhorugeois,rocords ef 
modern musie(64). By listening to foreign radio stations &ndreading good 
books in privacy,he profits from a moment of relaxation; as soon as guests 
arrive the play begins anew(65). Writers burrow into ancient texts,comuent 
apen and re-edit ancient authors....Many choose university careers because 
research into literary history offers a safe pretext for plunging into the 
past and for converse(67) with works of great aesthetic value. The number 
of translators ef former prose and poetry mulitiplies(68). One can proclain 
ene's belief in the Method and the New Faith in a preface fulfilling much 
the same function as dedications to kings or tsars in times past(69). Fron 
time to time,it is true,there come from above muffled grumbles ef hatred 
against those whe practice Ketman in the realm of humanistic studies. Fad- 
eyev,Moscow's literary everseer,attcked the University of Leningrad becau- 
se one of its students had written a dissertation en E.S.Landor. "Who need 
Landor? Wo ever heard of him?" cried Fadeyer(70). Obviously people caught 
up in this daily struggle are rather contemptueus of their compatriet peli 
—tical émigrés. A surgeon cannot consider a butcher his equal in his dext- 
erity; just se a Pole,Czechyor Hugarian practiced in the art of dissimula- 
tien smiles when he learns that someone in the emigration has called him g 
iraiter at the very moment when this traiter is engaged in a match of phil 
esephical chess on whose outcome the fate of 15 laberathoies or 20 atelier 
depends(79). He who practises Ketman lies. But would hebe less dishenest 
if he could speak the truth?(80) War communiqués supplied the latest data 
on-eur race with death(88). 

Ch.4: The Warsaw uprising begun at the erder of the Government~in~Exile in 
Lendon-broke-0out-2ai— the momeni—hen-the—Red-Army-wes-epproasehing-$he capi- 
tal and the retreating German armies were fighting im the 'dütskirts ef hc 
city(95). The Red Army,standing on the other side ef the river,would not 
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move to the eid ef the insurgents,and behind its lines a different Pelish 
gevernment,appeinted in Mescow,was Already in office(96). Pity for the 
ene million inhabitants is superfluous when death sentence is pronounced 
by History(97). 
Ch.8: The prepertied class presents no problem, In time it will die eff-— 
if need be,with a little help(192). The term "peasant revolt" sounds nice 
in textbooks and has a certain propagande value,but only for tthe naive. 
In reality,the peasants have almost always(194) served as a toel; their 
leaders,most often of non-peasant erigin,have used them for their own 
ends, The pewer of the peasants lies in their number(195). Precisely bee- 
ause the class analysis of histery comes cleser to the truth,it is mere 
dangerous, It gives the fllusion of full knewledge(201). Pavlov,who origi: 
ay theory of conditioned reflexes(206),was a deeply religious man 
207 ). 
Ch.9: Nations come and ge,but the countries remain. In the words of an 
official of the Center,spoken in 1946: "There will be a Lithuania; but th 
there will be no Lithuanians"(230). It is asserted that French is the lan; 
-uage ef feudalism; English,the language of capitalism; and Russian,the 
language of socialism. In one people's democracy,a group of scholars were 
delicately persuaded not to publish the results of their scientific res- 
earch because they were a little too good and so might seem to contest, 
indecently,Russian superierity in the same field(241). Human material se- 
ems to have one major defects it does not like to be considered merely 


as human material (244). 
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Upton Sinclair,The Autobiography(1963). 


I was a toddler when one day my mother told me not to throw a 
0f rag into. " " dissolvas,hut rag doesn't," I 
treasured up this wisdom and,visiting my Aunt Florence,remarked 
with great imptessiveness,"It is al) right to throw paper into 
the drein,because it dissolves,but you mustn't throw rags in, 
because they don't dissolve," My first taste of glory, The gas- 
licht would ^e turned on in the middle of the night,and I would 
start up(7),ru»"inz my eyes,and join in the exciting chase for 
bedbugs, Sor thrills like this,wealthy grown-iin children travel 
to the heart of Africa on costly safaris(8). 
My father's alcoholism made an indelibel impression upon my chil 
-dish soul,and is the reason why I am a prohibitionist, He woulc 
make all sorts of pledges, with tears btr nis eyes; he would inver 
all sorts of devices to cheat his cruel master(11), I did not 
smoko---except "i 5 RUE aan 
The "little boy who was so dreadfully polite,he would not even 
sneeze -uniess he-asked you tf He ight"{13),-t-eame-te-—the conc- 
lusion that Providence mist have some special purpose in keening 
me-in-the-werld, for i-wes ebie to-reekon- up- 14 -times-the+ I had 
missed death by a hairbreadth(32),. To neither of us did fate gii 
-2.the-glichtest hint of the trick it meant.to play upon-us 4 ye 
-ars later(47), 
Jar sone months I.perforned the feat of turning out 8000 words 
every day; that left me mornings to attend lectures at Columbia 
University ani $0 practise the violin(57), In my uncle'sfibrary 
reposed beautiful volumes,intouched except by the hand gf the 
parlourmeid; now I drew them forthwith love and rapture,and 
gave them a reason for being, Some poet said to a rich man," You 
own th» land and I(59) own the 1nadscape," To my kin? uncle I 
said,"Yo: own the hooks and I own the literature"(60), 
The great university was run on the assumption that the countle: 
thousands of young men and women came there to get degrees, Tha! 
anyone might come merely to get knowledge had apparently not occ 
-urred to the governing authorities(64). I divided my Columbia 
courses into two kinds,those that wers worth while and I compl- 
ated, and those that were not ant I trooned, In the years tha 
followed I made note of a singular phenomenon---all of the teact 
<ers of the-secont group-o* courses prospered at Coitmthia{ 64), 
while all teachers of the first group were forced out,or resign 
«sd-in disgus?, This fate befell 4,5, foodberry, Harry Thurston 
Peck,and.James Harvey Robinson, On the other hand,Nicholas 
Se oe UCM I 
tnrove( 67). 

I-pat an account of Also Sora ‘sic ,larathastra_in The Journ 
al of Arthur Sterling(1903),whicn helped to launch the Nietzsche 
i E C B e. riend Mencken's book on Nietzsche appeared 
in 1908(94). ‘yinston Churchil1,3° years of age,i,P.,published 
a highly favourable ticle on The Jungle in the English weekly 
of T.P.0*'Connor 130), T had now "arrived™(131), Theodore noosev: 
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"Tell Sinclair to go hime and let me run the country tor a whi- 
le"(153), There. z that every child costs a 
tooth(134), . Concerning : g I wrote: "I aimed at the publ. 
ic's heart,sand by accident [ hit it in the stom. coh," I helped tn 
improve the country's megt E 1ut 

So Now I meant to muckrake thecolleges!237}), I decided to muck- 
rake world liter&ture(248), The Yet Parade incensed Mencxen(262) 
Jack ondon's tragedy of drinkin Ae Theodore Dreiser's; Heming- 


way's(263); Sinclair Lewis'ts(°84), In Prof, Mark Schorer*s Sinc- 
lair Lewis; An American Life you may read the whole pitiful sto- 
ry of? reece "social drinking" as It affected the life of one 
man of genius, Eugene O'Neill,Scott Fitzgerald,O,.Henry,Stephen 
orane, Isadora” mancan, kina St Vincent it liay, sherwood Anderson, 


Xaus Mann all fell into the grip of John Serleycorn(266), 
The Omilfornhs Institrte of Teohnoisgy in Passitens garoa- banque 


in Xinstein'shonor,and one of the twonts many millionairesses co: 


«tributed $10,0c0- forthe prid teze-of tastine that food. Einst- 
-ein had written mes "To the most beautiful Jors Bt my ‘lite bel- 
ongs-vour- wieted. farsi fugis 
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ou on on ato Tinsley Helton,ed.,The Renaissance (1964). . .- 
Intreduction: Marlewe's Dr Faustus: "0 what a world of profit and delight 
Of power,of honor ,of omipotence/Is promis'd to the studious artisan!" 
Legions of scholars have approached the investigation ef Dr Faustus' worl 
with comparable zest. The pioneer studies: G.Voigt's Wiederbelebung des 
classischen Alterthums(1859) and J.Burckhardt's Cultur der Renaissance in 
Itelien(1860)(ix). From these surveys emergeSa pendulum cycle,the three- 
phase sequence often characteristic of cycle& of opinion: the establish- 
ment of a position,followed by a strong reactionary swing in the opposite 
direction,and finally a readjusting swing to a point somewhere between 
the two extremes. Burckhardt and his follweers held that the Renaissance 
represented a distinct and abrupt break with the Christian Middle Ages 
and ushered in the modern world. This position came to be challenged. On 
the ond hand were those who,finding characteristics cited by the Burck- 
hardtians as of Renaissance origin already existing in the Middle Ages, 
either pushed the beginning date of the Renaissance further and further 
back in history or else asserted that because the seeds of the modern 
world had all been sown in the Middle Ages there had been,in fact,no Ren- 
aissance at all. On the other hand were those who,being most impressed 
by the survival in the Renaissance of beliefs and attitudes held to be 
essentially medieval ,addressed themselves to refuting the Burckhardtian 
view of the abrupt break with the medieval past(x). The tendency to med- 
ievalize the Renaissanc. reached its greatest momentum in the late '30's 
&nd' early '40?s. Péerre Duhem,who had long insisted that modern science 
was born in the medieval universities,finally made & virtual capitulatior 
to the Burckhardtian view. No one now denies that there was a Renaissance 
(xi). Future scholar-soldiers will beat their swords into ploughshares 
&nd what has long been the Renaissance battleground will be transformed i 
into a plain of peace and plenty(xii). 
Garrett Mattingly: Mome Revisions of the Political History of the Renaiss 
ances The very cencept of “Renaissance" belongs to cultural or intellect- 
ual history. Pelitical historian usugally choose a title like "The 15th 
Century","The 16th Century","The Beginning of Medern Times","The Age of 
Humanism",etc.(3). Nobody says any more,nobody has said for a long time, 
"History if past politics." Nobody has yet said,"Past politics is not his 
—-tory." The more exciting disciplines are demanding more and more space i 
in the maternal nest: you need only compare the space devoted to politic- 
al history and that given over to fine arts,philosophy,and kindred matt- 
ers in the old Cambridge Modern History and in the new(4). Generally the 
changes during the past century in the political narrative of early mode- 
ern Europe have been rather theresult of the slew accretion of knowledge 
laboriously won from the archives than of revolutionary new interpretat- 
ions,more Like the unregarded work of coral insects than like that of ear 
-thquakes and volcanoes. Our hosts chose me to begin the program for the 
same reasons that,in the days of my youth,vaudeville mahagers used to pic 
pick their opening number. They always started with the weakest act on 
the bill,on the grounds that it could not fail to make the succeeding tui 
turns look better,and that latecomers,if they caught any part of it,woule 
not feel they had missed anything. There are not many of us still burrow- 
ing in the diplomatic archives. Far off,we can hear yells of triumph and 
screams of rage as the sociiological interpreters sLláughter) the; vulnerabl 
(5) dumnies of other people's sociological interpretation, But in the 
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dusty store-room of diplomatic history,we never raise our voices(6). Men 
study the past not to learn anything about the present,but to escape from 
it(7). Except perhaps in the field of art history Burckhardt was never 
more than a dilettante,and he was weakest of all in political history. He 
did not grub in archives,and politics bored him who devoted a section 
in his elassie study to "The State as a Work of Art"(12). In The Crisis o 
the Farly Italian Renaissance(1955) Hans Baron shows the determined reias 
-tance of Florence to the monarchical ambitions of Giangaleazze Visconti, 
and the political weakness of a congeries of petty and bickering states 
as the price Renaissance Italy had to pay for its cultural greatness(13). 
Machiavelli had two main explanations of the loss of Itolian liberty whic! 
hé used in irregular alternation,depending on his target for the day. He 
also had a third up his sleeve. Sometimes he said that it was the papacy 
that had kept Italy weak and divided. Sometimes he said that the Italian 
states had succumbed to foreign domination because they had given up thei: 
citizen militia in favor of mercenary troops. In a fit of depression it wi 
was wrung from him as a cry of despair that Italians had lost their freed 
-om because they were corrupt and degenerate(17). 
p.0.Kristeller: Changing Views of the Intellectual History of the Renaiss 
-ance since Jacob Burckhardt: In spite of unquestionable Italian influen- 
ces,the Renaissance came to assume different features in e&ch of the majo: 
countries(28). Burckhardt ignores the Ariséételians and the natural philo 
-sophers. He was also biased against the Hegelian cliam that philosophy 
expresses the intimate thought of an age,and inclined to believe with 
Goethe that the poets are much better spokesmen of the times, Hence he 
gites with great emphasis the poems of Lorenzo de' Medici on the knowledg 
love of God,but fails to notice that Lorenzo merely paraphrases in 
Italian verse the very same ideas which his teacher Marsilio Ficino had 
expressed before in his Latin prose(30%. The ideal of civic humanism was 
largely limited to Florence,and even there it prevailed ionly for a relat: 
-ively shert period(35). That definition is most plausible which comes cl: 
closest to what the Renaissance understood by a humanist,a proponent of 
the studia humanitatis. The self-interpretation of the humanists may ledd 
us out of the impasse on the problem of humanism(37). Hymanism as such is 
a thoroughly secular movement. Burckhardt tended to the view this tenden- 
cy as a kind of paganism,implicitly anti§Christian or anti-religious. If 
we examine the written record---since we cannot look into the hearts of 
the humanists but are limited to their evert statements——-we shall find 
éomparatively few,if any,instances of avowed paganism or atheism. Much of 
their writing is completely unrelated in subject matter to religion and 
theology and pervaded by an air of professional neutrality. On the other 
hand many humanists were genuine believers. When they criticized scholast 
-ic theology,it usually was in the name of a more directly human and per- 
sonal piety and sirituality(e.g.,Petrarch and Erasms)(37). The view that 
humanism was basically a Christian and religious movement was put forward 
by K. Burdach(Reformation,Renaissance,Humanismus,1918) and J. Huizinga 
(The Waning ef the Middle es ,1924). Burdach gave & peculiar slant to th 
this genuine discovery by tracing the idea of rebirth to the Christian 
idea of the rebirth man of . I do not find that the humanists ever make ui 
use ef the religious metaphor(38). G. Toffanin(Stori& dell"'ianéaimo,1933 
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has proposed the view that humanism,far from being a secular movement,was 
& Catholic reaction against the heretical tendencies inherent in Paduan 
Aristotelianism. There are few texts,especially in Petrarch and in Ficino, 
that seem to lend support te this theory,but as an overall interpretatioh 
it is quite inadequate. Even Aristotle found his admirers among the humani 
-ists. Behind all these attempts there is a feeling that classical learnir 
and literary eleganceyare somehow not enough te make the Renaissance res- 
pectable in the eyes of the 20th century. In the 15th and 16th centuries, 
howeven(89),these ideals were eénsidered important, The traditional tend- 
ency(e.g. GeSaitta,I] pensiero italiane nell'umanesime e nel rinascimento 
1949-51) has been to treat Platonism as just a phase of humanism,and this 
is in accerdanc: with the old view that opposed the Platonism of the Renai 
-ssance te the Aristotelianism of the Middle Ages. But Aristotelianism 
was as vigorous in the Renaissance as was Platonism,and there had already 
been a strong current of Platonism èn the Middle Ages[R.Kalibansky,The Cor 
-tinuity of the Platonic Tradition during the Middle Ages,1939). A move- 
ment distinct from humanism,Platonism was linked with Augustinian piety 
and Orphic mysticism,and was concerned with metaphysical and cosmolegical 
speculations quite foreign to the humanists(40). Students usually dismiss- 
ed Aristetelianism from their picture ef the Renaissance as an insignifice 
-ant medieval survival ,making perhaps an exception for Pietro Pomponazzi 
(F.Fiorentino,Il risorgimento UEEPETN nel Quattrecento,1885). Betneven 
before Burckhardt's time,Renan(Averrees et l'averroisme,1852) insisted 
that at Padua and a few other Italian univerisities,the Averroist and anti 
theological interpretation of Aristotle flourished without interruption 
Ion the 14th to the 17th century. Rehan's ideas were further @e¥eloped 
by L.Mabilleau(Etude historique sur la philesephie de la Renaissance en 
Italie: Cesare AUUUYPURIDEKOB TIER sources et le developpement dx 
rationalisme dans la litt.fr. de la Renaissanee,1922),R.Pintard(Le liberti 
-nage erudit dans la premiere moitie du lTe siecle,194T),and especially by 
Bruno Nardi(Saggi sull'Aristotelismo padovano dal secolo XIV al XVI,1958 
who is now championing this Aristotelianism as the real standard(41 
bearer of philosophical thought in the Italian Renaissance,dismissing the 
work of the humanists and Platonists as the mere outpourings of literary 
amateurs(42). The Renaissance Aristoteliamüsáhow a marked aloofness from s 
scholastic theology,which sometimes borders on hostility(43). 
Edward Resen,Renaissance Science as seen by Burckhardt and his Scuccessor: 
: Bhurckhardt held that "the Middle Ages...spared themselves the trouble 
of empirical investigation and incuiry." If one swallow dees not make a 
summer,neither do two geniuses,Gerbert of Rheims and Roger Bacon,make a 
Remsiüsance(78). The first systematic investigation of the scientific 
writngs composed during the Middle Ages was undertaken by Pierre Duhem. 
Chaitening the Burckhardtian view,Duhem says: "The so-called renaissances 
were only reactions,often unjust and sterile. Respect for tradition is an 
essential condition of scientific progress"(Les origines de la statique, 
1905-6,I,iv). It was Duhem's contetion that in the field of science there 
was no Renaissance,and that modern science was born in the medieval univer 
-ities(81). But in the very same beok he was obliged to say that "the mec 
-henics-of—the-peripatetics-slept-for-a-long-time—in-the-bed-in—rhich it v 
was wrapped up by the scolastic commentators"(ib.,I,S$5) until Léonardo da 
Vinci awakened it(83). In the preface to the third volume of his Béudes 
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sur Leonard de Vinei,1913,Duhem wrote: "The science of mechanics,ineugura 

-ted by Galilee,...is not a creation....This mechanics was taught by the 
physicists at the University of Paris in the 14th century... Galilee and hi 
emulators were the heirs of this Parisian tradition"(III,v-wi)(84); He in- 
voked the testimony of Galileo himself,in whese youthful writings the "Pari 
-sian doctors" are twice cited by name(III,582). He overlooked the warning 
issued by the editersef the national edition of Galileo's works(I,10) that 
these youthful writings were the product ef Galileo's hand,not of his brain 
: he was not their auther,but only an amanuensis. Galileo merely copied the 
work of his teacher Francesco Buonamici,to whose opinions he later made the 
most vigoremd objections(87). Not content to start modern science in the 
14th century,in the Tth vel. of his Systeme du monde(10 vols,1913-59),which 
appeared 40 years after his death,Duhem pushed the replacement of ancient 
Aristotelianism by modern science back into the 13th century(VII,3-4) (94). 
Toward the end of his life,however,Duhem was able to view medieval science | 
more objectively-—-vwitness the following excerpt from the last vol. of 
Le Systane: "First it was necessary to gain a more complete and more prof- 
ound knowledge of mathematics....Then the physicists had tewmequire the art 
of making precise and delicate measurements with the aid of instruments.... 
So long as these two progressive steps had not been taken,schelastic:phys— 
ics could not pass beyond the boundary te which the l4th-century Parisians 
had brought it"(X,45). To all intents and purposes,he withdrew his objectio 
-ons to Burckhardt's thesis(96),. The medieval mental outlook suffered from 
being directed more toward victory in debate than toward the seareh for 
WPL ete aise reste tise* HE Sp scholastic method never undertakes 

without carefully expounding all the opinions 

oppesed te it as well as all the views faverable te it....The direet demons 
-tration of a truth thus finds itself,as it were,surrounded by a crowd of 
small aeccessery quarrels....Every problem of theelegy,merals,and physics 
became a pretext for imagining cunning difficulties and triumphing over 
them by subtle tricks....They supposed that they established a thesis when 
they had refuted the actual or imaginary opinions marshalled in opposition 
to it by driving these opinions into blind alleys"(VII,62102)(97). The fore: 
-most contemporary student of medieval science Miss Annaliese Maier is in 
fundamental agreement with Duhem's final estimate of the Schoolmen:; "The 
calculatien is never accompanied by measurement. The idea of really testing 
the results ef their calculations experientially does not eccur to our phil 
Sesephers....Their respect for the inductive method found expression in the 
eretical discussions rather than in practical use.....They failed to concei 
-ve the thought of,,,basing inductive conclusions on precisely determined 
individual factse.This is the point...at which the great turn comes with 
Benedetti and Galileo"(Metaphysische Hintergrunde der spatscholastischen 
Naturphilosophie,1955,383,39T)(98). 


Bernard Weigberg,Changing Conceptions of the Renaissance: Continental Liter 


~ature: What interests Burckhardt in a work of literature is its content, 
He singles out a sonnet or a short story or a tragedy as a particular wit- 
ness to current forms of feeling,to social customs,to general traits such 
as “indivédualism","the discovery of man" otc. (108]. Srmendaelse ireats 
literature as a witness and a document, In both Burckhardt and Symonds, the 
main technicue was the discovery,for each writer and wøpk,of his and its 
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proper place along a scale which measuned the distance between two extrem 
-es. They thought of the medieval spirit and of the(109) modern spirit; 
they thought of Dante as manifesting the one in some aspects of his work, 
the other in different aspects. They thought of scholasticism and human- 
ism,of constraint and freedom,and so on. The device serves as a basis not 
only for classification but also for evaluation(110). The whole framework 
of G.Toffanin's Il Cinquecento(1929) is identical with that of his predec 
-essors(111). The terms "medieval" and "modern" become for him,more than 
they had been for Burckhardt and Symonds,terms of criticism and evaluat- 
ion. Whereas Classicism and Romanticism and Realism and Naturalism had 
started their careers as describing what had been done in given works in 
a given place at a given time,they soon were transformed into terms signi 
-fying absolute literary characteristics—-—out of time,place,and context. 
The proper nouns became common nouns,the particular facts became universa 
eseences(112). Eugenio Garin(Umanesimo italiano,German ed. 1947 and Itali 
-an ed. 1952) and Franco Simone(La Coscienza della Rinascita negli umanis 
-ti francesi,1949) do not in any sense depart from the general theory of 
the Renaissance; but they read moretexts and they read them better(113). 
The multiplication of renaissances. We assign to the Renaissance in the 
15th and 16th centuries a certain number of characteristics: humanism, 
individualism,geographical discovery,mechanical invention,etc. We discove 
-er other periods which seem to present a comparable group of features 

or the general impression of abrupt change to a new order,e.g. the "renai 
-ssance" in l2th-century France(114). Both the notion of a multiplicity 
of renaissances and the idea of a l2th-century French renaissance are 
already to be found in Burckhardt(Eng.tr.by S.G.C.Middlemore,pp.90—1). 

In our own time,the term "renaissance" is subdivided into the related 
terms of "mannerism" and "baroque"(115). A set of terms and concepts care 
-fully developed for the art of painting was transferred in toto to the 
art of literature. When Burckhardt speaks of Rabelais as "the great baro- 
que Frenchman"(p.224) or Symonds refers to Vida's "barocco mannerism"(I, 
p.512) ,the term is used essentially in a metaphorical sense, The new parc 
-tit oners of the literary baroque have made of Heinrich Wolfflin a erit- 
ic efid historian of lyric poetry,tragicomedy,etc.(116). At the same time 
they have destreyed the integrity of the concept by making of the baroque 
an essence that might be found in any time and any place,thus isolating 
literary and artistic considerations from the nurturing histtorical cont- 
ext(118). The efforts of the philologians like Nyrop,Bartsche,like Gaston 
Paris and Bedier,like Menendez Pidal and Pie Rajana,brought about an impo 
-rtant change in the conception of Renaissance literature by dispelling 
seme of the "dark" of the Middle Ages. Knewledge led te the recegnition 
that many fine works indded had been written,all over Europe,between the 
llth and the 15th century. Many serious critios,e,g.,prefer French litere 
-ture of the Middle Ages to that of the Renaissance. Another consequence 
of philological research was the disceovwsmy of "junction" between the twe 
periods—-& gradual transition from as well as the vestigial survival of 
the Middle Ages. Etienne Gilson's Etudes sur le role de la pensee medieve 
-le dans la formation du systeme cartesien(1930) follows the same line ef 
investigation. Historians ef German literature are willing to admit tho 
absence or the failure of the Renaissance in their country and to see the 
Reformation as & Germanic counterpart of the Italian rebiüth. In Spain,the 
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indigenous medieval tradition won out(120). For many of our predecessors 
it was sufficient that a work should manifest many of the significant fea 
-tures of its epoch in order to be considered good. We are no longer sati 
-sfied withthat kind of judgment. Orlando Furioso remains "in time" for 
us in so far as we need to understand its allusions and the attitudes of 
the courtly audience for which it was written. But its goodness as a poem 
is "out of time"(122). 

Harry Levin,English Literature of the Henaissance: Faust warns Wagner: 
"Was ihr den Geist der Zeiten heisst,/Das ist im Grund der Herren eigner 
Geist,/In dem die Zeiten sich bespiegeln"(Samtl.Werk.,Der Tempel Verlag 
VI,S.10). Rhe Renaissance was bound to shine back brightly through the ' 
mérror of the Risorgimento. Italy-—-for such English sympathizers as Pate 
-er and Symonds---had become the fountainhead of culture,the expatriate's 
second homeland. For the England of the Cinquecento,it had been a source 
of horrifying and fascinating corruption,the breeding place of Machiavell 
-ian intrigues and Popish impostures,of poison and pox(125). Justifiably 
assuming that nature makes no sudden jumps,scholarship has filled in miss 
-ing links and recovered significant layers of thought through its habit 
of discerning earlier Re&naissances(126). The Renaissance undergoes its s 
severest devaluation ih the 8th vol. of Arnold Toynbee's massive Study of 
History. What he seems unwilling to grant is that an imperfect restoratio 
may bring about an important innovation(127). Refusing to accept the idea 
of a rebirth of civilization enunciated in Eyasmus's letter to Leo X and 
applied by Vasari to art,Toynbee substitutes revenant for renaissance, 
thereby emphasizing his opinion that the ghost of a dead civilization 

had not returned to life(128). The undiscriminating reading habits of 
the average citizen have been recorded in Louis B.Wright's Middle-Class 
Culture in Elizabethan England(1935). Our tendency to medievalize the Ren 
-aissance leads to giving the Captain Coxes more weight than the Gabriel 
Harveys; and,since there must have been a good many more of the former 
than of the latter,it can be justified on sociological grounds. Here the 
lietarry historian must face the choice between illustrating the everyday 
walks of society or analyzing its landmarks of art and thought, He is 
tempted to concentrate more and more on writers of lesser ma&gnitude,who 
underline for him the most derivative andpedestrian £eatures of their 
age(132). The philosophy involved is secondhand,while the literature is 
likely to be of the second rank---such is the history of ideas which 
trace the literary reverberations of philosophical concepts(133). That 
Marlowe the iconoclastic playwright and Hooker the moderate theologian 
should have co-existed,drawing upon the resources of the same language 
and---to a considerable extent---the same frame of reference,is in itself 
a joint testimonial to the diversity and the richness of the period. Hard 
-in Uraig's Enchanted Glass stands out,among handbooks to the intellect- 
ual background,because it is based on a seasoned appreciation of these 
fruitful differences. Efforts to reconstruct "the Elizabethan World-jfict- 
ure" can mislead us by selecting one-sided evidence and superimposing a 
simplistic unity. Thus no attempt te discuss the climate of opinion would 
be complete if it did not cite Ulysses' speech(136) on order from Troulus 
and Cressida,stressing “degree ,priority,and place"(137). C.S.Lewis'’s comm 
-itment to Anglo-Sakhalicism and his zest for whimsical polemic are mani- 
fest from his introduetory rubric,"New Learning and New Ignorance" (Englis 
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Literature in the 16th Century excluding Drama). The Renaissance "can har: 


-dly be defined except as ‘an imaginary entity responsible for everything 
the speaker likes in the 15th and 16th centuries," Thereupon he inverts 
the formulation by proceeding to make that entity responsible for many 
things he dislikes(141). 


Frank Kermode Puzzles and Epiphanies. 


These essays can be easily identified——to borrow an unpleasant expressioi 
of Valery's--—sales baisers du professeur de litterature(ix). 

The peculiar prestige ef dancing over the past TO or 80 years has much to 
do with the notion that it somehow represents art in an undissociated' and 
unspecialized form---& notion made explicit by Yeats and hinted at by Val: 
-ery. The notion is essentially primitivist; it depends on the assumption 
that mind and body,form and matter,image and discourse have undergone a 
process of disseciation,which it is the business of art momentarily to 
mend. Censequently daneing is credited with a sacred priority over the 
other arts,as by Havelock Ellis,by Mrs Langer(Feeling and Form,ch.12)(2). 
Arthur Symons built an aesthetic in which dancing was to have a central 
place; the climactic essay is called "The World as Ballet"(7). Jane Avril 
lacked formal training; Pierre Charren said she was like “une fleur balan 
-cee,troublante/Au souflle du vent chaud qui l'endert doucement"(T). Sy- 
mons's poem on her called "La Melinite: Moulin Rouge" was described by 
Yeats as "one of the most perfect lyricsof our time"(8). Loie Fuller's 
very ignorance of technique was to contribute,with the hypenetic a&ttiüud- 
es,the resemblances to naturel objects,andthe optical illusions,to her esi 
-tablishment as a living emblem of a new eesthetie(12). Rodin;Franee,the 
Curies all admired this American woman(13). She was unequalled as an eleci 
-rician and used her coloured.lights on silk with a painter's art(17). 
The Danse du Feu was lit from below stage,by a red lantern directed throu; 
a glassed-in trap(19). Georges Rodenbach's poem "La Loie Fuller"(21). She 
remains the dancer of Symbolism,from Mallarme to Yeats,Poeme degage de tot 
appareil du scribe(22),l'incorporation visuelle de l'idee. Mallarme's 
notes "Crayonne au Theatre",Valery's dialogue "L'Ame et la Danse"(25). 
John Senior in The Way Down and Out calls some of Mallarme's poems koans 
——"confusions df!ih&ekkbebt deliberately induced...in order to evoke that 
dizziness which Zen Buddhists say opens the mind to a perception of high- 
er consciousness," He characterizes a prevalent type of modern poetic obs 
-curity as "linguistic yoga"(43). 

To call Sturge Moore and Bridges superior almost beyend comparison to 
Yeats and Eliot may be called challenging(48); Yvor Winter devoted to Elic 
-ot a long,fierce essay(In Defense of Reason) and holds him to be an urb- 
ane but utterly cenfused critic,and a poet who has wasted what was in any 
case a small talent(49). 

Axel's Castle is Wilson's mest influential book with its perception that 
the literary history of our time is “te a great extent that of the develoy 
-ment of Symbolism and of its fusion or conflict with Natural ism" (56). 
Praz is the greatest of foreign students of English(60). "le desir doulou- 
reux de m'aliener de moi-meme"(61). 

Wells on a Jamesian novels “On the altar,very reverently placed,intensely 
there,is a dead kitten,an eggshell,a piece of string"(80). 
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Joyce kept adding to his puzzles,saying that he would ensure his fame by 
keeping the professors happy. He associated his name with jey-and thought 
Jung disliked him because he had the same name as Freud(87). 
The recent D.H.Lawrence proceedings would look like tea at the vicarage 
compared with a Miller case. Miller hates critics and dislikes Englishmen 
(141). What never seems to have occurred to Miller is that his disgust 
with litterature is very literary,a tired posture at best. He imagines 
himself an inspired autodidact,when he is merely an uncritical and random 
student(142). The basic situation is: artist in slum civilisation. "Cance 
-er,Syphilis,arthritis,tubercuülosis,schizophrenia are so prevalent that 
we accept them as part of the bargain--~i.e.,the American way of life" 
(Remember to Remember )(143). 
In Greene's The End of the Affair Waterbury,the critic,leses his girl to 
Bendrix the novelist,which is an allegory and explains what critics(men o 
rn iu potency) may expect if they are unpleasant to their betters 
178 . 
Nabokov's Bend Sinister: the rear lamps of bicycles are “anal rubies"; 
"Krug,a hunchback for the nonce inserted his latehkey"; "at the dry-leaf 
touch of Gleeman's hand,the cat rose like boiling milk"(231). 
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Simon Raven: Tye English Gentleman. 


I myself am not a gentleman. I am happy to enjoy privilege: I am also pro) 
-ne to evade or even totally to ignore itsimplieit commitments. This def- 
ect would not necessarily disqualify me from being "upper class",but it 
does mean that I can hver be a gentleman,which is a very different thing. 
As it happens,l am not "upper class" either. The most powerful reason is 
-——-guilt. For although I am prepared to arrogate privilege and disown obl: 
-igation(in itself a very upper-class way of behaving),I always feel guili 
~ty about so doing. I am uneasy about the advantages I receive and so can- 
not enjoy them with the full relish and assurance proper to an uncompromi: 
-sing member of the upper class(9). Such gentlemen as survive,though honor 
-urable and decent men,can only be seen as futile anachronisms,. The adjec- 
tive "eentle" (Latin: gentilis) means in this context simply "worth) eed 
bypishie st’ athena or sees fodrhii'holhinf/ tando iil Reskmcgeecuntike 
the already discredited arsitocrat,the gentleman still has a name to lose. 
The plain fact remains that this age has no use and no regard for gentili: 
-ty(11). I was expelled from Charterhouse for homosexuality. As Cyril Con- 
nolly has it,I required to be paid—--and still more important,praised——- 
on the nail(12). King's College and I had had enough of each other for th 
time being. So at the age 30,1 had succesively disgraced myself with three 
fine institutions,each of which had made me free of its full and rich res 
-urces,and had shown me nothing but forbearance and charity when I failed 
in trust(13). By apeing the gentleman in one external respect(a B.B.C. 
accent,a habit of dress or drinking,etc.),every Jack is made a gentleman 
and,once more,we are all equal. After all,everyliody nowadays is addressed 
as "esq." on his letters amd goes through a door marked "gents"(16). Good 
manners will more likely prove an embarrassment than an assets offer your 
seat in the tube to an older man,and some young leut will probably crash 
down on it while you are still being thanked(1T). 

A gentleman has always been required to justify his position by military 
service, Feudal procedures ranked a vassal in &ccorda&nce with his equip- 
ment. If he had a horse and rough armour,then he would rank as a lesser 
knight(29). Should his horse die &nd not be replaceable he would have to 
serve among the footmen or engage himself as esouire to someone better 
pl&ced(30), "Baron" was the lowest rank among the nobiles maiores,which 
is to say the nobility proper,as opposed to the nobiles minores,term com- 
prehending knights bannerets,knights,esquires and mere gentlemen-——in one 
werd,the gentry(32). An Escuire is the son of a nobleman,the eldest son 
of a baronet or knight(and his eldest son in perpetuum),the eldest son of 
a nobleman's younger son and his eldest son in perpetuum. A Gentleman is 
the younger son of & baronet or knight,the son of an esquire,a commission 
-ed officer below the military rank of "captain"(36). 

Chesterfield is saying through these letters that Stanhope must put him- 
self out in order that other people may feel et ease. It is a question,no! 
of equality or social conscience,but of "civility","good breeding","menne: 
~ers". Chesterfield,having hadmany years! experience of the harsh and gri: 
-ding mechanics of human society,had decided that the only thing to do wa: 
to pour on plenty of oil(42). 

From 19008 onward the fortunes and standards of the gentleman were both tc 
decline(52). The English gentleman has always been more flexible in his 
choice of oceupation than his continental counterparts. even so,he is 
circumseribed, Except in an emergency(or for a hobby) he still does not 
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work with his hands(it is significant that under the Geneva Convention no 
prisoner of commissioned rank may be put to physical labour). A gentleman 
(53) whose money comes from business does his damnedest to pretend it com 
ës from something else(54). Gentility,so far from being a strictly aristo- 
cratic preserve,extends well down into what was,even in feudal times,& pot 
-ential middle class(55). As his position recuired,the gentleman had pleas 
-ing manners intended to reassure his inferiors and to show the proper 
respect,free of any hint of servility,to those above him(59). 

I take the upper class to be that section of the British people which,in 
relation to its very limited number,enjoys by established right the most 
conspicuous share of the country's amenities and of the people's(not nec- 
essarily favoureble) regard(67). Some are gentlemen and some are not; some 
have real power and influence,others only a brilliant and perhaps ephemer- 
al cachet. Archbishop Fisher enjoys outstanding professional repute,Mr 
Hugh Fraser has wealth,Somerset Maugham has both; and Mr Antony Armstrong- 
Jones has walked slap into a fairy tale. These people are top people. Noel 
Coward is reckoned,not as a brilliantly versatile actor and playwright, 
but as a wealthy flaneur in a white dinner jacket who tosses off virulent 
remarks of cuestionable moral taste to the pleasure-seeking company in 
whichever exotic he is currently avoiding British rates of Income Tax(e8). 
The standards are essentially those of the gossip columnist,who seeks to 
render comprehensible to gutter mentalities the supposed sophistication 
and glamour of high society. The constant and &ngüuous use of luxury symbo 
—ols such as champagne,caviare,makes of car,names of smart holiday resorts 
eto.(69). In a society of mass media upper-class attitudes are no longer 
confined to the Court and the Castle,they are no longer merely instances 


of human vanity to be added to the repertoire of peet and jester: they are 
known MOTA. about,daily discussed by every ploughboy and shop-girl ir 


the land(70). External display,while it doubtless invites envy,also provid 
-es the palliative of hope. The fact that motor-cars,fur coats or expensiv 
-e holiday resorts may be won for a few shillings by anyone who knows the 
address of a bookmaker does much to make acceptable the inequality with 
which such benefits are normally distributed. The only god who is truly 
democratic(apart from Death) is Luck,and any day she may turn full face tc 
a man with her favours, What people do not suffer gladly is that certain 
individuals shouls possess unusual personal qualities independent of 
wealth or possessions. It is not easy to maintain the fiction of equality 
in the face,let us s&y,of superior intelligence or resolution(71). Merit 
is inalienable,an ever-present menace to the self-esteem of the mediocre. 
Now,one obvious point about the tradition of gentility is that it demands 
personal excellence. Excellence of a limited kind,certainly,but excellence 
nevertheless(72). A small but trim estate. His parliamentary career was 
wagging along well eneugh(77). Suddenly and mysteriously he had fallen 
out of step(83). Miss Lodington had been whistled at by a corporal and 
wanted her “rights" (87). 

The founder of Charterhouse,Sir Thomas Sutton,had been an Elizabethan pro- 
fiteer,whe had recourse to good works since he hoped to procure a place 

in Heaven,as he had procured everything else he wanted,by paying for it 
(95). Our House was razor keen(103). It was my habit on these walks to 
smoke occasional cigarettes,while Tower,whose trivial role in the House Hi 
-erarchy he found inhibiting,would go away for ten minutes to admire a vie 
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view and affect not to know of my delinquency. When he was made a Moniton 
this happy state of affairs came to an end. Hitherto he had cempounded wi 
with his conscienceto overlook my cigarette-smoking because he had manag- 
ed never to see me at it: henceforth such collusion must ceases So far fr 
from continuing to ignore what he dídhit actually see,he must now take 
positive steps to detect me and bring me to punishment(108). Should he se 
see me,from his study window,on my way to a cricket match,he would clae 
his books,hurty downstairs,and tail me all the way to the ground(109). 
But supposing,l said,that I now swere,on honour,to give up smoking, 
would he accept my eath and desist from pursuit? On my honour? he said. 
And here of course I had him, Towers was & gentleman and I was not, He 
gave up watching me and I was left to the unrestricted use of my pleas- 
ures. For I never had any intention of keeping my word(110). 
Basically my plan consisted in representing myself to Alexis as something 
I was not-——-as a résponsible and gentlemanly boy who shared his enthusia- 
ams and moral tastes, Having won his trust and love,I should then,little 
by Tittle ,intsovduce him to my "Greek" rules. It was a vile and tre&acher- 
ous scheme,and I can only plead th&tul was much disordered by love(113). 
By a series of hints I imparted the gist of my Greek rules. What was bet- 
ween us was well enough,but there could be.aemere. More? Yes; provided it 
came by mutual consent,there could be more(115). Sleeping dogs were apt 
to be examined for fleas; one was bidden not only to face the facts of 
evil but positively and officiously to hunt them out(123). The volume of 
my guilt swelled until it seemed to blot out the sky(124). I was marked 
as outcast and unclean(125). I went into the Army,found no one remotely 
shocked that I had been expelled from school("for the usual thing,I suppo 
-se")(128). - . : ll : 
Susan was democratic in dispensing her favours of whatever kind(129). He 
wandered from France to Iyaly spaying expensivecoontts to ary celebrity who 
ley on(or within & hundred miles of) his line of march. Hebecame a combin 
-ation of secretary and personal valet to a mangy but still reputable lio: 
130). To do down or outshine others by oral malice or personal display 
cpi dica began to feel put upon(1l47). Short of castrating the entire bat 
—t&lion,there is and can be no substitute for sex(149). If you can’t lick 
‘em, join *wm(154). A character in Nigel. Dennis's Cards of Identity says: 
“There is no surer sign of the degenration and collapse of an imperial 
class. then the need. to bring vice into the home instead of going out fer 
it." And in the last resort early marriage springs from justthat——from 
“the need to bring the vice into the home"(156). : F l 
Sex is an impertant thing in marriage,and it is therefore absurd te go in 
-te battle,as it were,without previous reconnaissance (172). Since she won 
't sleep with anyone till she's married,she won't find out how useless he 
is until too late(175). End up as a fall-guy or a scape-goat(177). 
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Malcom Cowley,Exile's Return(The Bodley Head,1961), 
This book is the story te IUJO0 of what used to bs called the tert generat- 
ion ef American writers. "You all are a lost generation,"Gertrude Stein 
said to Ernest Hemingway,and Hemingway used the remark as an inscription 
for his first novel. The novel became a craze—-young men tried te get as 
-imperturbably drunk as ihe here,young women of good families took a. succes- 
sion ef lovers in thesame heartbroken fashion as the heroine.» I don't 
think there was any self-pity in it. They were like Kipling's gentlemen 
rankers out on a spree and they wanted to have it understeod that they tru- 
Ty belonged "To the legion of the lost ones,to the cohort of the damned" (3) 
They might or might not be lost,the future would decide that point; but 
they had already had the commen adventures and formed the common attitude 
that made it possible to describe them as a generation. Sectional and loc- 
al influences were relatively important during the years before 1900. After 
1900 regional traditions were dying out(4). Feeling like aliens in the com- 
mercial world,they sailed for Europe as soon as they had money enough to 
pey for their steamer ticket(6)..They were not a lost generation in the 
sense of being unfortunate or thwarted,like the young writers of the 1890s. 
The truth was that they had an easy time ef it,even-as compared with Dreise 
—er,Anderson,Robinson,Masters and Sandburg,who were all in their forties 
‘before they were able to devote most of their time to writing(8). At the 
age of 24 Fitzgerald was earning $1800 a year with his stories and novels. 
Hemingway,Wilder,Dos Passos and Louis Bromfield were internationally known 
-nevelists before they were 30. The generation was lost,first of all,because 
it was uprootediacheoled away and almest wrenched away "iron its attachænt 
-to-any region or tradition. It was lost because it tried to live in exile 
(9). There is this to say about the foolishness of writers in the 1920s, 
that even the worst of it caused no suffering except to the perpetrators 
of the foolishness and their immediate families. It wasn't like the states- 
men's high-principled foolishness of later years,in all countries,which ha: 
left them in office while bringing the rest of us to the brink of somethin, 
we aren't prepared to face(12). 

Literature was living in the shadow of its own great past. Having devoured 
the world,literature was dying for lack of nourishment. Nothing remained 
except the minor note(19). In The Private Papers of Henry Ryecroft we founi 
an opinion vith which we agreed completely: "I have never learned to regarc 
myself as a-‘member of society'"(20). Petting was not yet fashionable: it 
was called "loving up" and was permitted only by unattractive girls who 
“had to offer special inducements(22). Kenneth.Burke was already a critic 
and a pundit(24). We were taught to regard culture as a veneer,a badge of 

“class distinction,like an Oxford accent or a suit of English clothes, Those 

_salesrooms and fitting rooms of culture where we would spend 4 years were 1 
not ground-floor shops,open to the life of the street, They existed,as it 
were,at the top of very high buildings(33). College liberalism always drew 
back from action,reaching down and helping others to climb not quite up to 

-our level(34). Dos Passos,Hemingway,Julian Green,E.E,Cummings,Louis Brom- 
field,Dashiell Hammet...were all ambulance or camion drivers in 191T. One 

-might almost say that the amulance corps and the French military transport 
were cellege-extension courses for a generation of writera(38). 

h(49). In Greenwieh Village there were t 

& ys parties,and if ther lasted into the morning they might endkAn a "con 
-uunity sleep"; the mattresses were pulled off the beds and laid side by 

side on the floor,then double blankets wre unfolded and:tretched lengthwis, 
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acw’oss them,so that a dozen people could sleep there im discomfort; provided 
nobody snored. One night,having fallen asleep,you gave a snore so tremend- 
eus- that you wakened to its echo,and listened to your companions drowsily 
cursing the snorer,and for good measure cursed him yourself. You had been 
living on borrowed,on borrewed- time,in.& borrowed aprtment: in three months 
you had exhausted both your credit and your capacity to beg. No matter 
where the next meal came from,you-weuld pay for it yeurself(50). You began 
to feel that one meal a day was all that anyone needed and you wondered why 
anyone bothered to eat more(51). 
Pope had taken the side of property and propriety in a similar campaign ag- 
ainst the slums of art. He reserved his best-considered insults for the gar 
-ret-dvwellers of Grub Street; the only charge he did not press gainst them 
was that of affectation. They were not play-acting their poverty(54). He 
wse fighting a literary cl&ss-war. Grub Street develops in the metropolis 
of any country as soon as men are able to earn a precarious living with 
pen or pencil; -Bphemia is-a-revelt against certain features of industrial 
capitalism and can exist only in a capitalist society. Grub Street is a 
way of life unwillingly follewed by the intellectual proletariat; Bohemia 
attracts its citizens from all economic classes, Bohemia is Grub Street 
romanticized; it is Grub Street on parade(55). Greencich Village was not 
only a place,& mood,a way of lifes like all bohemias,it was also a doctrine 
(59). Better to live extravagantly,gather June resebuds,"burn my candle at 
both ends...It gives a lovely light"(60). The Greenwich Village standards, 
with the help of business,had spread thrpughothe country. Young women east 
and west had bebbed their hair; they talked about taking a lover; they smol 
~ed cigarettes(64). The "party",conceived as a gathering together of men 
and women to drink gin cocktails,flirt,dance to the phonograpph er radio 
and gossip,had in fact become one of the most popular American institution: 
It developed out of the "orgies'* celebrated by the French Romanties,but it 
was introduced into this country by Greenwich Villagers. Even the Saturday 
Evening Post was feeling the influence ef the Greenwich Village ideas. It 
allewed drinking,petting and unfaifulness to be mentioned in the stories it 
published; its illustratiens shewed men smoking. Its advertising columns 
admitted one after another of the strictly pagan products———cosmetics, toile 
~et tissues,cigarettes—-yet still it continued to thunder against Green- 
wich Village immorality(65). The Hell Hole was tough and dirty,patronized 
also by small-time gamblers and petty thieves. The gangsters felt at home 
"with Eugene O'Neill. They pitied him,because he was thin and shabbily dress 
-ed. One of them said te him,"You go to any department store,Gene,and pick 
‘yourself an overcoat and tell me what size it is and I steal it for you" 
(69). "We" had never broken with our parents,never walked stormily out of 
church. "We" liked and even loved our elders without in the least(T71) resp: 
_-cting their epinions(72). Civilization in the United States was written bj 
30 intellectuals,of whom only a few had been living in the Village(74). 
They were trying te answer one question: why was there,in America,ne satis- 
fying career epen to talent? It was Van Wyck Breoks,in his essay en "The 
“Literary Life," whe stated the problem most eloquently (75). A young man hac 
no future in this country of hypecrisy and repression. Early in July 1921, 


Dyes refter delivering the completed ma to the publishe,M Mr Hareld Stearns 
lefé this country,perhaps for ever. Everywhere young men were preparing to 


follow his example(79). 
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Having ‘come in search of values,they found Valuta. Old Burope nad onty 
prices,which chagged from country to country,from village to village,it 
seemed frem hour to hour. Tuesday in Hamburg you might order a banquet for 
8 cents(er was it 5?); Thursday in Paris you might buy 20 cigarettes for 
the price of a week's lodging in Vienna. Once in Berlin a man was about to 
pay 10 marks for a box of matches when he stopped tg look at the banknote 
in his hand. On it was written,"For these 10 marks I sold my virtue." He 
wrote a long virtuous story about it,was paid 1000060 marks,and bought his 
mistress a pair of artificial silk steckings(81). There sprang into being 
a new race of tourists,the Valutaschweine,the parasite of exchange (82). 
Harold Stearns appeared as Harvey Stene in The Sun Also Rises. People used 
to look down at him sleeping on a cafe terrace and say,"There lies civilize 
-tion in the United States"(105). 

The Waste Land had forced us into a false position,had brought our consci- 
ously adopted principles into conflict with our instincts. At heart we did 
-m't like it(112). Benesth &he rich symbolism,the wide learning,the poet 
was saying that the present is inferior te the past. It was as if he were 
saying that our age was prematurely senile and could not even find words oi 
its own in which to bewail its impotence,but was condemned to borrow and 
patch together the songs of dead poets(113). Hemingway said in the Transat- 
lantic Review,"If I knew that by grinding Mr Eliot ine a fine dry powder 
and sprinkling that powder on Mr Cenrad s garve Mr Conrad would shortly 
eppear,looking very &nnoyed at the forcéd return,and commence writing,I 
would leave for London early tomorrow with a sausage grinder"(114). Gertr- 
ude Stein said that Pound was "a village explainer,excellent if you were a 
village,but if you were not,not." She herself seldom bothered to explain 
(119). Hemingway listened as if with his eyes while Pound discussed the 
literary world(120). 

I was also highly morsl,but in & fashion acquired from my Beda friends. A 
writer could steal,murder,lie to his friends or with their wives: all this; 
I said,jwas none of my concernjbut my tolerance did Hot extend to his writ- 
ing(161). The proprietor of the Rotende deserved to be punched,though not 
especially by me. É had no personal grudge against him. He was a paid 
infermer and had betrayed several] anarchists to the French police(164).I 
was angry at my friends,Aragon,Laurence Vail and Harold Loeb,who were allo! 
-ing the situation to reselve into a series of useless gestures(165). Push 
-ing past the waiters,I struck the preprieter a glancing blow in the jaw 
~(166). Two policement mareljed-me towards the station house. One of them 
was determined to amuse himself. "You're lucky," he said,"to be arrested 
in Paris, If you were arrested by those brutal policmen of New York,they 
would cuff you on the ear—-like this," he snarled,cuffing me on the ear 
s... "I won't punch you in the nese like the New York policemen," said he, 
-punching me in the nose(167). ] 

Burton Rasece on E.E.Cummings: "Uneven? Yes,I grant you! So was Ged"(176). 
-Fhe acting censor in the New York pest office received a comfortable salar 
from the government and & larger one from several of the sex magazines thei 
“at the height ef their popularity. His duty towards them consisted in read 
-ing each issue before publication and making changes to meet the postal 


MUN was his professional conviction: he was willing to permit íwy numbei: 


of seductions in print as long as the willing victim was not a two-breaste: 
woman. Naturally he was most considerate of the magazines that paid him 
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the largest retainers. For this obligingness he atoned by his severity tc 
-ward little unpepular magazines(187). A general offensive was about to 
be made against modern art. The first issue of the American Mercury app- 
eared,with Ernest Beyd's "Aesthete: Model 1924",a composite portrait, 
based on the early careers of Gilbert Seldes,kenneth Burke ,Edmund Wilson 
and Matthew Jesephson,with touches borrowed from(190) Dos Passos,Cumm- 
ings,myself,Gorham B.Munson and John Farrar. In developing the theme that 
"the Aesthete seeks to monopolize the field of contemporary foreign art", 
Mr Boyd invented real slanders of & commercial purely type. As critic, 
translator and editorial adviser,he himaelf had preppered in the field 
of contemporary art foreign . He was faced with competition from new sour 
-ces. The best defense of his economic position would be to attack the 
scholarship of his competitors. This he did hy citing their real or 
imaginary mistranslations,by exaggerating the errors they actually comm- 
itted,by creating others where none existed(191). He was like a cigarette 
manufacturer spreading theorumor that another cigarette manufacturer mix- 
ed alfalfa with his product. “He ought to be punched in the jaw," I said. 
And the remark,being overheard,was repeated to Mr Boyd with elaborations 
that concerned my character as a gangster and triggerman of letters(192). 
Trading on his known timidity,his malicious friends assured him that his 
person was really endangered by hard-boiled,furious,blackjeck-toting aes- 
thetes(193). He retired into his book-barricaded study,there to fulminat« 
against the hair-chested aesthetes who were threatening his days(194). 
Mr Boyd,that year,was a literary hero and a commercial success. No magazi 
-ne was complete without one of his imaginary portraits(195). 

Dos Passos: "Intellectual workers of the world unite,you have nothing 

to lose bu-your brains"(223). 

H*7*^en Crane began furiously typing a letter to the Mexican president 
in Spanish,of which he knew only a few words. He blamed his typewriter 
for not being a linguist and threw it out the window without bothering 
to open the sash(232). 

Eugene Jolas,who was born in New Jersey(275),drew up a "Proclamation" 
signed by 16 writers,including Hart fane and Stuart Gilbert: "...6. 

The literary creator has the right to disintegrate the primal matter of 
words imposed on them by textbooks and dictionaries. 7. He has the right 
to use words of his own fashioning and to disregard existáng grammatical 
and syntactical laws....11. The writer expresses. He does not communic- 
ate. 12. The plain reader be damned" This portentous document was publi- 
shed in the June ássue of transition,1929(277). Stearns came back for go« 
-od in 1932; he became a reformed character and wrote the story of his ej 
-ile &nd his rediscovery of America,The Street I Knew(1935)(285). 
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James George Frazer,Garnercd Sheaves. 


"When a man who has been falsely reported to have died abroad,returns heme 
&live,why is he not admitted by the door,but gets up on the tiles and so 
lets himself down into the house?" In Hejii Baba,ch.18 we read of the man 
who went through "the ceremomy of making his entrance ever the roof,insteac 
of through the deor; for such is the custom w hen a man who has been theugl 
dead returns home alive"(3). The attentions bestowed on the dead sprang 
not so much from the affection as from the fear of the survivors. Ghosts 
of the unburied dead haunt the éarth and make themselves exceedingly disagr 
-eeable,especially to their undutiful relatives; it is the way of ghosts 
&ll ever the world. But burial by itself was by no means & sufficient safe- 
guard against the return of the ghest(4). The Chuwash,a tribe ef the Finnis 
steck im Russia,epened fire on the decesed as soon as the coffin was euts- 
ide ef the heuse, The Jewish missiles are petsherds before,and cleds after, 
the burial. Heavy stones were piled on his grav@ to keep him dewn,en the 
principle of "sit tibi terra gravis". This is the origin ef funeral cairns 
and tombstenes. As the ghost of murderers and their victims are especially 
restless,everyéóne who passes their gravesin Arabia,in Germany,and in Spain 
is bound to add a stone to the pile. Another simple but effectual plan is 
to nail the dead man to the coffin(the Chuwash again) or to tie his feet 
tegether(emong the Arabs),or his neck to his legs(ameng the New Zealanders) 
(5). The Calfornians and Damaras clinched matters by breaking his spine. 
Other mutilalions were intended te render the ghost harmless. Thus the Aus- 
tralians cut off the right thumb ef a slain enemy,that his ghost might not 
be able te throw the spear. Various steps are taken te chase away the linge 
-ring ghest frem the heme he loves so well. The New Zealanders thrash the 
cerpse; the Algonkins beat the wells of the deathpchamber; and the Germans 
sweep the ghest out with a besem, just as in eld Rome the heir selemnly 
swept the gheat of his predecesser with a broom specially made fer the 
purpose(6). In modern Greece,as soon as the corpse is out of the house,the 
whole house is sceured. In Scetland and Germany,when the coffin was lifted 
up,the chairs on which it had rested were carefully turned upside dewn,in « 
case the ghost might be sittingon them(T). Among the Palondaa,when a chief 
or-his principbl wife dies,the village is deserted; but when an ordinaty 
man dies it is only his house which is sbandonaatayl The primitive man al sc 
knew hew te eutwit the ghest. Fer example,a ghost can only find his way 
back to the house by the way by which he left it(for a similar reason you 
‘Should never move a sleeper's bedy,for if you de the absent soul en its re- 
turn will not be able to find its way back into the body and the sleeper 
will wake no mere). The coffin was carried eut of the heuse,not by the door 
but by & hole made for that purpose in the wall,and this hole was stopped 
up as soon as the body had been passed through; so that when the ghost 
shrelled back he found,to his surprise,that there was no thoroughfare. The- 
se special openings,or "doors of the dead",are still to be seen in a villa, 
—e near Amsterdam,and they are common in some towns of Central Italy,as Pe- 
rugis and Assisi(10). The Siamese,not content with carrying the dead out by 
w special opening,endeavour to make assurance doubly sure by hurrying him 
three times round the house at full speed---& proceeding well calculated t« 
: —in-the coffin. The very general practice of closing 


bewtider-the—peoor—_soul 

the yes of the dead appears to have originated with a simlar ob§f@@t. At 
he grave,where he was to rest for ever,there was of course ne motive for 
concealment; hence the Romans opened the eyes of the dead man at the funeri 
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pyre; just us- we- shouid unbaemtuge the eyes -ef—an—enemy:efter—cendueting him 
to his destination. In Nuremberg the eyes of the corpse wrer actually band- 
aged with a wet cloth; the Russians put coins on each of his eyes. The 
corpse is carried out of the house feet foremost,for if he were carried out 
head foremost his eyes would be towards the door and he might find his way 
back. Conversely in Persia when a man is setting out on a journey he steps 
out of the heuse with his face turned towards the door,hoping thereby to 
secure a safe return(12). One instance of the mimute care with which the 
survivors will provide for he wants of the departed,in order that he may 
have no péssible excuse for returning: in the Saxon district of Voigtland, 
with its éhelement sky,peepke have been known to place in the coffin an 
umbrella and a pair of goloshes(16). Customs often live on for ages after 
the circumstances and modes of thought which give rise to them have disapp- 
eared,and in their new environment new motives are invented to explain 
them(18). The inability of spirits to cross water might be illustrated by 
the Bagman's ghastly story in Apuleius ,Metam.i,19{e#.13),the Goblin Page in 


"i! the Lay of the Last Minstrel,the witch in Tam o'Shanter,etc.(cf. Odyssey, 
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'xi,26 ff.; Theeeritus,xxiv.92)(19)..The corpse is dressed in his best cloth 


-es in order the save ihe ghost the trouble of coming to fetch them. Conv- 
ersely,when a Mongol is sick and like to die,all his finery is spread round 
&bout him in the hope of tempting the truant soul back to its deserted tab- 
ernacle,while a preist in full eanonicals reads aloud a list of the pains 
of hell. Thus,placed on the dying,fine clothes are & bait to lure the soul 
back; placed on the dead,they are & bribe to it to stay away(28). The ingen 
-uity of early man struck out various devices for the purpose of giving an 
"iron welcome to the dead"(39). Black dress was,or is still,thenusual mourn 
-ing in anceint Greece,Reme,modern Greece(45),etc. White dress is(or was) 
mourning in Corea,China,Siam,among Roman women,in imperial times at least 
(Plutarch, Quaest, Rom.26),in Voigtland. In England the scarfs,hatbands,and 
gloves worn at the funerals of unmarried persons and infants used always tc 
be white,and they are so still at the funeralls of young persons in Scetl- 
and. A grém or iron vs a loving or golden welcome(46). Sir Francis Galton: 
"It would be hazardous to assume that when in modern times & man dresses 
very carefully on such momentous occasions as going into battle(as General 
Skebeleff used to de),we have here a relic of the old feeling which prompt 
—-ed people te dress a dying man in his best clothea"(49). 


The Language of Animals: Heine: "Sie sprechen eine Sprache,/Die ist sp 
reich,so schon;/Doch keiner der Philelogen/Kann diese Sprache verstehn." 

A modern poet can still ask the children to "Whisper in my ear/What the 
birds and the winds are singing/In your sunny atmosphere," as if the king- 
om. of Nature,like the kingdom of heaven,were hidden from the wise and 
prudent and revealed unto babes, Cf Bacon,Novum Organum,i.68: "Ut non aliu: 
fere sit aditus as regum hominis,quod fundatur in scientiis quam ad regnum 
$31 yan cH os gugd nirio "ub oer dens infe eti oe Ee TTS pea do tH alek aE SEPHTT 
understand a Hindoo; and to a man bred in Attica,the Syriac,Thracian,or 
Soythian taggwe is unintelligible,and sounds like the creaking or creaking 
of cranes"De abstinentia,iii.3). Sometimes man seems to think that all ani- 


mala speak the same speech,sometimes that the speech of birds differs from 
th@t<of beasts,sometimes that each species of animal has its own(distinct 


language(94). The archetype of the story of "The Boy whe became Pepe,er the 
Three Languages"(the languagesof dogs,frogs and birds) in Italian German, 
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Norman and Breten(97 ffi). The story in the Arabian Nights of a merchant 
whom God endowed with a knowledge of the language of beasts and birds,and 
his taming of an over-inquisitve wife on the advice of a cock,is widespread 
tanSlavenian versien(112-3),an Indian versien(113). In Europe the story 
seems to appear first in the Latin Novellae(1520) of Morlini(No.71,De Puteo 
lano qui animalium loquelam intelligebat). Translated from Morlini,it next 
appears in Straparola's Piaceveli notti(1554)(115). The wide diffusion of 
this particular story in Asia,Eurepe and Africa was long ago pointed put by 
Theodor Benfey("Ein Marchen von der Thiersprache, Quelle und Verbreitung",Or 
ient und Occident,I1,1864,pp.133-71),and in more recent years it has been. 
much more fully,almost exhaustively,demonsteated by a Finnish scholar,Antii 
Aarne(Der Tiersprachenkundige Mann und seine neugierige Frau,1914). At 
least 5 old Indian Sai ing IULII e e in the Ramayana,II,xxxv,Sumitra on 
the misdeeds of Rama's stepmother(43T). The eldest European version occurs 
in the Gesta Romanorum(466). A Chinese version,translated from the Tripita- 
ka,was made the Buddhist monk Seng-houei(E.Chavannes,CinqCents Contes et 
et Apelogies e traits du Tripitaka Chinois et traduits en francais,I spp. 


Superstitions ef the Ancienta: Pythagoras believed that an earthquake was 
caused by the dead men fighting with each other undergreudd,and so shaking 
the earth(Aelian, Varvhist.,iv.17)(132). 

A Folk-lore Medley: “Accomodations with heaven"are to be found in every rel 
-igien. Bastian describes the way in which a Burmese monk contrives to make 
the best of beth worlds(Die Volker des ostlichen Asien,II,pp.319 ff.) . The 


monk may net touch 4 woman—--but if his mother falls into a well,he may pul 
her eut with a long pele,provided he imagines that he is pulling out a log 
ef wood(158). He may not eat after neon-—bui he is free at any time of 

the afternoon or evening to ask & disciple what o'clock it is,and if the 
disciple says "Not noon yet" the monk may fall to. The ancient Jew rents 
his garments in morning; the medern Jew(who knews the value of clothes, 
even of old ones) contents himself with undoing a seam for a couple of in- 
ches or twe(159). : 

Ernest Renan: Dans ses belles Etudes d'Histoire religiouse,il a consacre 
une etdue speciale a M.Feurbach....Je n'ai pas lu les livres de M, Feuer- 
bach et je n'ai nulle intention de les lire. Les malheurs du jour me suff- 
isent sans y ajouter la lecture d'une theologie albemand surannee....Renan: 
"Plut a Dieu que M.Feuerbach se fut plonge a des sources plus riches de vie 
que celles de son germanisme exclusif et hautain!...*(277). 
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Richard Stang,The Theory of the Novel in Englend,1850-1870 
g TO rH i E 2 ` ł is 

that the theory of the novel somehow began ex nihilo with Flaubert in 
France,and that England remained remarkably insulated until infected by 
Henry James or George Moore in the '80's(ix). | 

Francis Jeffrey,in.1842,felt it necessary to write a preface to the sect- 
ion on novels explaining why he had been apologetic "for seeking to direct 
Xhe-attention-of my- readers. to thimgs so insignificant as Novels",which 
"sere rated very low with us" and "generally deemed altogether unworthy of 
any grave critical notice." By 1842,"all this,however,has been signally, 
and happily,changed" through the influence of Scott,Hugo,Balzac,Jane Auste: 
Mànzoni,and Goethe; thanks to them the novel "now bids fair to maintain 
its place,at the head of all that is graceful and instructive in the produ 
ctions of modern genius"(Contributions to the Edinburgh Review,1844,III, 
. p.396) (3). But as late &s 1848,De Quincey wrote: "All novels whatever,the 
best equally with the worst,havefaded almost)within the generation that 
-produced them. This is a curse written as a superscription above the whole 
class"; he went to stigmatize the "bestial and degrading" scenes in Smoll- 
-ett&,the "coarse" ideals of Fielding,the "gallery of histrionic masquerad- 
ers" in Richardson("Forster's Life of Goldsmith"). The use ofaprose a form 
of discourse inferior to-peetíry,lowered ihe new genre in the 19th century 
when the idea of ranking genres was still very strong(4). Novels were sus- 
“pect on still another ground: they seemed so easy to read. Any piece of 
literature which gives so much pleasure,accordingto Coleridge---and he app 
-arently enjoyed novels very much---without "requiring the exertion of 
thought” must necessarily be “intellectually and morally enervating?;thüt 
he was fascinated by the possibilities being opened for a more exact kind 
-of spychological notation: what had been fitfully attempted in the drama 
could now be done more continuously in the novel,e.g.,by Sterne and Richar 
--dason(See Charles I.Patterson: "Coleridge's Conception of Dramatic Illusio 
in the Novel",ELH,XVIII(1951),pp1123,130—4). The principal attack on the 
new genre,howeveyhad nothing whatever to do with aesthetics. We find in 

a 90-page treatise "On Fable and Romance" by the poet James Beattie,eviden 
tly written con &more,& palinode in the final paragraph: “Romances are a 
dangerous recreation...and tend to corrupt the heart and stimulate the pas 
~sions. A habit of reading them...fills the mind with(5) extravagant 
.Xheughts,and too often with criminal propensisties"(Dissertations Moral an 
Critical,1783,11,320). Hugh Murray defended novels on the ground that they 
"show us examples of conduct,superior to those which are to be met with 

in ordinary life"(The Morality of Fiction,1805,quoted in J.T.Taylor,Early 

sition to the. Novel(1760-1830) ;p.92). If Scott made the form resp 

—ectable,he certainly did not consider it an important branch of literat- 
-ure(T). He himself said repeatedly in the prefaces to his novels,empecial- 
ly to The Abbot,The Antiquary,Gwy Menneráng,and The Fortunes of Nigel,that 
“he did not plan his bgoks beforehand but imprevided them as he went along. 
_In the Lives of the Novelists,he defended the novel as an "opiate,haneful 
when habitually and constantly resorted to,but of most blessed ptwer in 
those moments of pain and languor"(8). In his famous "Thoughts on Poetry a: 
and its Varieties" J.S.Mill declared that the novel was necessarily an 
-inferier genre becauas it could only depict outward things and net the inn 
-dř man(9). (EN) 
Bulwer-Lytton's important "Art in Fiction" (1838) tpheld the thesis that 
the novel must be considered as a work of art, but attacked Scott for havin 
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failed tó realize "that the Lortiest merit of au tate rests upon the-effect 
it produces,not on the fancy,but on the intellect and passions" (The Critic- 
al and Miscellaneous Writings,1841,1,70). In the Preface of 1843 to The 
Last of the Barons he anticipates James' favourite analogy: "To my mind,a 
writer-should-sit- down to coupose a fiction as a painter prepares to comp— 
ose a picture"(12). His insistence that the novelist respect his art was 
salutary: "The fault I find chiefly with nevelists is their contempt for 
their craft. A clever and scholar-iike man enters into it with a dkgáffidd 
contempt....The first essential to success in the art you practise is resp- 
ect for the &rt itself" ("Caxtoniana" ). In his obituary article on Thackeray 
in The Cornhill,Dickens said: "He too much feigned a want of earnéstnéss 
and...he made a pretence of undervaluing his art,which was not good for the 
art he held in trust"(21). l ME 
Dickéns wrote to one of his contributors: "I particularly entreat you to 
consider the catastrophe, You write to be. read,ofcourse. The close of the 
story is-unnecessarily painful—-will throw off numbers. of persons who 
would otherwise read it..."(Letters,ed.,Walter Dexter,II,p.679). He compl- 
ained to Wills,his subeditor;of rs Gaskell's penchant for unhapjy endings 
(ib.,p.250),and te Hes'BABkRRR-hbrself that the death o^ the wife in the 
"Heart of John Middleton" is an "unnecessary infliction of psin upon the 
reader"(Annette B.Hopkins: "Dickens and Mrs Gaskell" ,Huntington Libr 
quarterly ,1#(1946),361). Dickens believed as firmly as Wordworth in "Joy 


In his lecture "On English Prose Fiction as a Rational Amusement" ,Trollope 
told his audience-bíhat "we must. remember that novel reading is an amusement 
and like all amusements must not be indulged in too much(Four Lectures,ed. 
Morris L.Parrish,1938,p. B88). In Thackeray he writes: "The object of a nove 
should be to instruct in morals while it amuses"(p.10T); "A novel,if -it fat 
-igues is unpardonable. Its only excuse is to be found in the amusement it 
affords. It should instruct also,no doubt" (p.187). 
In a full discussion ef Scott's invariable use of poetic justice for ending 
his novels,Bagehot pointed out that novels in which the good suffer and the 
evil propser leave the "impression of an uncared-for world", He affirmed 
-thet-on- the whole,in the real world,"most people who ought to succeed,do 
succeed; most people who do fail,eught to fail." Thackeray deliberately 
spoofed this convention in $he ending of Vanity Fair,where Becky lives 
comfortably and respectably ever after on Jos Sedley's insurance money afte 
poisoning him,and in Pendeunis,where Blanche Amory lives a very pleasant 
life on the Foker millions; cf also his burlesque géntinuation of Ivanhoe, 


Rebecca and Rowena(73). 


according to J.W.Beach,the most impressive fact in the history of the Engli 
-ish novel is the disappearance of the author; in the modern novel the auth 
: 3 thal n 11 tself" {Th h-centu 
Novet}pp.14-5)(91). As early as 1785 the question of the impersox&rbty of 
the novelist comes up. Clara Reeve,in her charming dialogue,The Progress of 
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Romance makes Euphrasia,her mou ece, Says erhaps there is not & better 
criterion of the merit of a book,than our losing sight of the author"(92). 
G.HoLbewes-in-an-artiole on Jane Austen praised her in the following terms: 
"But instead of description,the common and easy resource of novelists,she 
has the rare and difficult &rt-of dramatic presentetions-instead of tell- 
ing us what her characters are,and what they feel,she presents the people, 
and they réveal thenmselves"t(Blaekwood's Edinburgh Magazine July 1859)(94). 
Trollope's intrusion into his own novels was criticized by the Nprth Brit- 
ish Review and the National Review as "inartistic" and “guilty of a viol- 
ation of good taste". James was later to characterize this mannerism of 
Trollope's as "a pernicious trick","a suicidal satisfaction in reminding 
£hetréhder that the story he was telling was only,after 811,make-believe", 
"a terrible crime"(Partial Portraits,1905,pp.116,379)(95). Nassau Senior 
accused- Thackeray of "indulging in the bad practice of commenting on the 
conduct of his dramatis personae"(Edinburgh Review,Jan.1854)(96). Leslie 
Stephen,however,defended this practice in his essay on George Eliot(Hours 
in a Library,IV,pp.150-2)(97). Dickens refused a novel of Mrs Brookefield's 
; "It strikes me that you constantly hurry your narrative....by telling it, 
in a sort of impetuous breathless way,in your own person,when the people 
should tell it and act it for themselves"(Letters,III,401). He wrote to a 
certain Miss Kings "The people do not sufficiently work out their own pur- 
poses in dialogue and dramatic action. You are too much their exponents 
whet-you- do for them,they ought to do for themselves" (ib.,II,624; cf.II, 
685; III,138). His dislike for all comments by the author was so great 
that he even disapproved-of prefaces "on the ground that a book(of all 
things) should speak for and explain itself"(ib.,II,436). His canon of 
dramatic presentation extended to the revelation of the-inner life of his 


Carker in Dombey and Son,the rendering of thought:gpproaches closely to 
-siream-of-consciousness(Cf. Frd W.Boege: "Pointof View in Dickens" ,PMLA, 


LXV (1950) ,p.102) (102). 

Lewes examines the plot of-Tom Jones and finds- that "far.from being. a mast- 
erpiece of construction",it is "a very ill-constructed novel"; Fielding is 
"episodical" while Pride and Prejudice is "a finely-constructed vwork' (Black 
-wood's,March 1860) (122 » In Caxtoniana(1862) Bulwer-Lytton complained that 
reviewers had too rigidly applied te the novel "rules drawn from the drama" 


(123). 
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Henry T. Finck,Romantic Love & Personal Beau 
—————— ÁN T A re NCC 
Romantic Love is a modern sentiment,less than a thousand years old Cf. Hugc 
Litterature et Philosophie Mal éca ,ed, Albin Michel,p.135 (2). Net till Dan- 
te*s Vita Nuova appeared was the gospel of modern Love revealed for the firs 
time in definite languege(3). Empedokles was the originator of a theory of 
evolution based on the alternate predominance of cosmic Love and Hate; Love 
being the attractive,Hate being the repulsive force(5). Ludwig Buchner incl- 
udes all the chemical affinities ef atoms and molecules as manifestations of 
love: "Potassium and phosphorus entertain such a violent passion for oxygen 
thatneven under water they burn-—i.e. unite themselves with the beloved 
object." Goethe's notion in Elective Affinities was that the children of 
two souls loving one enother will inherit their characteristics. But what 
distinguishes a chemical compound(based on "affinity")(7) from a mere phys- 
ical mixture,is precisely the contrary fact that the compound does not in 
any respect resemble the parental elements! E.g.,yellow sulphur and gray 
mercury produce red cinnabar; a piece of phosphorus will as readily unite 
with one cubic foot of oxygen as with another; whereas it is the very essen- 
ce of Love that it demands a union with one particular individual ,and no 
other(8). Burns: "The attraction of love,I find,is in inverse proportion to 
the attraction of the Newtonian philosophy. In pee system of Sir Isaac,the 
nearer objects are to one another,the stronger is the attractive force. In 
my—system,every milestone that marked. Hy progress from Clarinda awakened a 
keener pang of attachment to her"(9). 
Helmholtz has proved that just as-white- is not &-simple colour,but a combin- 
ation of all the hues of the rainbow,so any single tone contains,besides the 
fundamental tone which the ordinary listener alone hears several overtones, 
which blend so closely with the fundamental tone,that it takes & very delic- 
ate ear to distinguish them. The fundamental tones of instruments and voices 
are identical,and the only thing that enables a musician to tell at a dist- 
ance whether a given note proceeds from a piano or violin,is the presence 
of these overtones» In Love the fundamental tone is the sexual relation(47). 
Diefenbach relates concerning the Polynesians that "if a girl was courted by 
two-suitors,each of them grasped one arm of the beloved and pulled her tow- 
ard him; the stronger one got her,but in some cases not before her limbs had 
been pulled out of -jeini"(02). Among the Turcomans e wife may be purchased 
for 5 camels if she be a girl,or for 50 if a widow(94). 
Seven Hundred Maxims of Hala,a third-century Indian collection of poetic utt 
-erances: " Love departs when lovers are separated; it departs when they see 
too much of each other; it departs in consequence of malicious gossip; aye, 
it departs also without these causes"(120). 
The ancient Greeks had the belief that all disegses were caused by the invis 
ible-poisoned arrows of evil er angry deities; as in the well-known case of 
the offended Apollo sending his pest-laden arrows among the Hellenes. Love a 
was looked as a mysterious afflietion,hence Cupid's arrows(136). 
Spain has imagined a Don Quixote,but germany has really produced one-—Ulric 
von Lichtenstein,born in 1200. He chose a higheborn married lady as his patr 
—eness; he greedily drank water in which she had washed herself, ete. (160) 
Dante was born in 1265; Modern Love was barn 9 years later(1T5). 
The classical suitor's wooing was abated comprised in 3 words: veni,vidi, 
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"In der heroischen Zeit,da Getter und Gottinen liebten, 

dem Blick, folgte Genuss der Begier." That is,there were no preliminaries 
dn the Tove-drüma,which had only one-act,the fith,in-which the marriage is 
celebrated(18T). One Fyenchman,who has lived long in England,has tried te 
define Flirtation for his countrymen by saying that it consisted of “atten 
-tions without intentions", Clever it may be,but it is a definition of Co- 
quetry not of Flirtation(198). Mme de Coulanges: "L?on ne Weut de la jalou: 
-sie que de ceux dent on pourrait etre jelouse"(209). Hume: "Jealousy and 
absence in love compose the dolce piccante of the Italians,which they sup- 
pose soe-essential to all pleasure"(210). Prospective Jealousy is illustrat 
~ed by a story told in a Moscow journal of an old peasant who married a 
young girl. On his deathbed-he expressed a desire te give her a last kiss. 
But hardly had she teuched him,when he seized her under-lip and fastened 
his teeth so tightly in it that w knife(?211) had to be used'to pry them 
open» With his dying breath he confessed that his object had been to mutil- 
ate her,se that no one else might marry her. Retrospective Jealousy is als 
often very strong; men,though they do not hesitate te marry a girl whe has 
been engaged befere,would not care te dwell on the details of the previous 
engagement (212). Man,as Mr Howells has remarked,is still imperfectly mono- 
gamous. He has occasional visions ef a Mahemetan heaven peopled with black 
—eyed-Houris(214). "Three are & crewd"; it is a double selfishness,doubly 
as strong as a single selfishness(216). 

-for me that she's a new-one"^?(2958) . 

In The Main Currents of Medern Literature Georg B 

Eleonore,the heroine of Benjamin Constant's Adelphe,is the first specimen 
of a medern type subsequently made fashionable by Balzac and Geerge Sand, 
namely,the woman of 30 in love. Forwerly,as JulesJdjámin remarks,the woman 
between 30 and 40 years of age was lest fer passion,fer remance,and the 
drama, The girl of 16,as adored by Racéne,Shakespeare Moliere,Arioste,Byr— 
on, Scott,is no mere to be found. Mme Emile de Girardin: "Is it Balzac's 
fault that the age ef 30 teday is the age of love?"(309) Bachelors are 
“pirates of love whe knew no duty"(311). A breken heart is a very rare 
artiele in this werld,and every nation has discovered a peculiar remedy 
-for itt the Spaniards by stabbing the-girl who broke it; the Italians by 
annihilating the rival; the Germans by soaking the fragments in Rhine wine: 
“the Englishman by a change of airy and ultimately they all follew the exam- 
 plecóf the Frenchman who,on the day following(314) the catastrophe,casts 
his eyes about for a new charmer(215). 

Among the ancient Greeks,Jealousy prompted the husbands to make their wive: 
eat onions whenever they were going from home(372). The Romans had special 
-nemes for 3 kinds of kiases-—basium,a kiss of politeness; osculum,between 
friends; suavium,between lovers(873). "The greatest sin 'twixü heaven and 

~helt/Is first to kiss and ihen to iell" (sta). - 
Vel.II. 
“The French have devised two methods-of killing Leve wholesale: Chaperenage 
_and Parental Cheice,as opposed te Courship and Individual Selbction. Pure 
Romantic Love has never yet floursihed in France---because it has never 
been allowed to grow. Today,as in the days of the Troubadours,the only 
Tepp or Love cetepratet {2} in-french_piays—ond—remances—ts—the—form—wh ich 
implies conjugal infidelity(3). A young man was told by a French other 
that if he would wait 2 years he might have a fair chance,provided a riche 
or nobler suitor did not turn up in the meantime (6). "It is to be feared 
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that they who marry where they do not love,will love where they do not mari 
-y"(10). The &bsenceof Love in France has led to the olmost absolute absen- 
Byron wrote in 1817 that the Italians "marry for their parents,end love for 
tnemselvoa" i15), r parenss,end Love 
Bvery evening on the crowded promenade or Rambla at Barcelona,wom- 
an and girls walk un ani down in the glare of the lamps,and whisp- 
arg reach their ears: "Your beauty dazzles me",says one voice,and 
another: "Happiness an3 anguish your eyes are burning into my 
soult(25Y, : ICM ie ats sone A i : A 
Gallantry is absent in Germany, Terman women are too sweet and goo 
natured; “hey have spotted -thae men,ywho in-consequence are excessi 
-vely selfish in their relations to women---the most selfsih men 
Qin theworld, outside of Turkey ant- China, 7ris- the German officer i 
in a ballroom seems to be the very essence of officious gallantry. 
But his motives are too transparently Ovidian, Taxe the same man 
and watch him at home, His wife has to get him his chair,move it u 
up.to the firs, bring hin his slinvers, mit tne coffee in his handa 
and do errands for him, "Ihnen he goes out she puts on his overcoat 
and buttons it up carefully for him as if he were a helpless big 
babye Tven if it eemes to a tak which calis for masculine muscular 
power---the carryingof bundles,ete,---he makes the wife do it[29), 
No—xonder that Fichte should have made a sophistic attempt to red- 
uca masculine selfishness to a system, de proves to his own satisf 
€— ee MI MCN 
elf in man's behalf(36), Hartmann tries to prove that man can love 
às often as he pleases, but woman-only-once(51), Most "nglishwoenn 
are exenpt from the hardest manual labour, Any one who travels 
through Italv,Switzerlani,Tranoe,or Gremany in the autumn,gets the 
impression that most of the harvesting is done hy women(40], 
"Gourtsnips in England ara short,and engagements are long"(45). 
AAE Wf MARL ARA OUST PIU Diet / 1 / Mh irt E y BORKELLALS/ 
Ask the devil,says Voltaire,what is the meaning of the Beautiful, 
and he will tell yous "Le beau es? une paire de cornBs,quatre grif 
-fes,et une qudue"(101). 

The-Arab- foot is proverbial for its high arch: "a stream can run 
under his foot"(157), Anatomical peculiarities(the largeness of 
the vetvis-and the approximation of the knees) influence the mit 
of womans Taomen frequently affect a deliberate lateral and rotator 
=x motion by exaggerating their vaoillating zai1t(178]. The wearer 
of te crinoline has a shane resambling the letter V inverted(181) 
A woman 1n arinoline occupies the space of 6 men, The original 
Trench name for crinoline is Cache-Batard(182). 

The "heaving nosom” of a maiden may be a fine poetic expression, 
hut it indicates that the maiden waars stays and breathes at the w 
wrong(unver) end of her lungs, Healthy breathing should be chi t. 
costal or abdominal; hut this is made impossible by the consueti iA 
The notorious Mr Banting,wio reduced Mis weight in a year from 202 
to 150 pounds,lived on ^eef,mutton,fish,bacon,dry toast and biscul 
e ce aee Mr IE lE TT : : H : À: c 


20h? in = GR) 
* + in 
^ nerry 
TY zame tea coffee, claret, 9i s 
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ear "If the sultan, being on horseback happens to fall arl his fol’ 
-gers must fal: off likewise; and should anv one omit this formal- 
Ity,ne is laid down and Þeaten" (205), 

The ownen of the Basutos,a Kaffir tribe,carry their children on 
the ^ack,and pass the elongated breast to them under the arm(209), 
Among European women the Portuguese anf Duten women are said to 
have the largest busts,the Castilians the smallest(210), . 
An-ape's arms are much longer. than a white man's,the negro's being 
intermediate, €,9,Tvylors "In an upright position and reaching dowr 
with the middle-fingzer,the gibbon can. touch its foot,the orang its 
ankle,the chimpansee its knee,.,"(222), The hand is the "second 
face*(226),-No-wonter that just ae the face has ftn physiogznomists 
so the hand is chiromancers(228), Man's erect attitude,b5y leaving 
His hands free to do much of th ork-whteh-infertor- animals do wit 
their jaws and teeth,has gradually modified the appearance of his 
aaan E EE sie 
Many of our facial expression are vague,and there is much room for 


improvement in definiteness, Darwin,in the introduction to his 


work on the Expression of Mmotions,has remarked how difficult it c 
o name 


often is to the exact emotion intended to be expressed in 
a-pioture of.a manQ,unless we regard the accessories by which the 
painter illustrates the situation(247), Darwin: “Blushing is the 
nost peculiar and the most human of all expressions, Monkeys redd- 
en from passion,but it would require an overwhelming amount of evi 
«dence to make us believe that any animal oeould 5lush,"  Tylor,Anth 
-rovology: "In the dark-brown Peruvian or the yet blacker African, 
though a hand or thermometer put to the cheek will detect the "lus 
by its heat,the somewhat increased depth of colour is hardly perce 
-pti»1le to the eye"(262), The poet Young: "The man that blushes is 
not quit» a brute"(264),  «—.— 

Taste includes only 4 sensations of gastronomic value---swest,sour 
bitter, and saline,all other flavours being in reality odours; as 
is proved by the fact that by clasping the nose we cannot distingu 
-isha lime and a lemon,different kinds of nuts,etco,(295) 

The average mmber of hairs on the head is 120,000(370),. 
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Mar jorie ape Nicol son,Mountain Glopm and Mountain and | Mountain Glory. 


"To me,” said Childe Harold, hich mountains are-a reeli mountains are a reeling.” | Büt they were 
not "a feeling" to Virgil or "férace, to Dante,to Shakespeare or Milton(1). 


A century ond a half agn,neunteina became "temples of Nature built by the 
peint die i and Koi hn ee or mbi iic oar dl ae their clouds 


Pe g : : ` : : : a. A century—and- a 
half earl ier shavever they had ne "Noire s Shames and Ills" and "Warts, 
i * -İn 
Modern Painters Ruskin imagined an intelligent contenporary,0uite unfamilic 
Car with modern art entering a picture prattery for the first time("0f—cthe 
Novelty of Landscape" ,in Modern Painters,III,pt.iv,ch,0). His mind went 
back to classical art: "Mountains! I remember none. The Greeks did not seen 
as artists to know that such thinvs were in the world...." He thought of 
medieval art: “Mountains! I remember none....Broken—down buildings! No..." 
(5). For Ruskin himself,mountains became the touchstones of tabte,the meas 
-uring rod of excellence in art(ch. 16-2).. It is curious that he never used. 
ny " n ory" (the heads of ch. 19 
and 20 of Bk V) ,chronolorically to express the dif*erence he felt betveen 
- }.Lhere—was-feclinefor—wild—and 
elemental Na ture in King. King Lear ,but bhe mountain passages in Shakespeare were 
couched in a8: r wa treck source 
but Aeschylus had not been oe by. the vastness and wildnessof Nature 
as was his modern descendant. eck drama had "been laid in the Caucas- 
us,but there was nothing in the Pie to corresnónd to the reiterated 
insistence of Shelley's settings: "A Ravine of icy Rocks...A Forest,interm: 
mingled with Rocks ond Caverns..eA Pinnacle of Rocks amon :ountsins,,,The 


tin af a nory Mann taint Eto, (8) sae was not tollowine a Greck dramatist 
=, m A 


Peu poa Hountains oF n Junsfrau..."(9). “One of th first critics to ci 
£-letter-addressed 
to the editor of the "Morning P ost in 1844 on the ‘subject of a nronosed Keni 
=al and Windermere Railway: "...the relish for choice mit nicturescte scene 
+rye.eis muite of recent oririn....in the Sacra Telluris Theoria of the 
other Burnet there is & passare——oni tted however, in his ovn Enelish trens- 
‘lation of the wrk—--in which he rives utterance to his sensations,when, 
from e narticular snot he beheld a tract of the Alns rsinc before hin on 
the one hend,and on the other tke Mediterranean Sea snrecd beneath hir.... 
‘In è nokle strain also does the noet Grey address,in a Latin ove, the Rel- 
deho!bobi ai tho Grande Chartreuse..." (17). ‘fe cnoted "a shrewd anc sensih) 
-e —e women": "Bless me! folk are always talking about prosnectss when I was 
Younr there vas never- sic-a—thing-nenmed H19) the-erities did- not-seem 

to notice that the pattern of such poems es The Excursion,Alastor,and Chil- 
de Heroldis Pilerisare hed heen emtmbitshed in the "excurston" poor of 
Mallet eirca meris err i anl the de: ails of the J "Romantic mise-en-scene-—- 


zabethan and lTtihecentury centlemen had traveled r^ m uoniinonk "s cross 
-ed:the Alps.lonz before L660,yet nonc hod shown.such stirring of the imas 
—iGWeblon béfore srand Nature as ve find in the 18th century. Somdfepitics 

imply that the relish for mountain scenery was o^result of tho fact that,as 
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the dangers | of travel "lessened sfear save way to nleastre. But mountain tra- 
vel,as Gray's letters show,was no safer in 17T39g9when Gray and Walpole cross 
CARE SE hal ‘in 
1610. Walpole's terror ,indeed wes very similar to Coryat's(26). Donne's 
teen in “An Anatomy of the Worldr the first Amniverssury'" that mountains 
are a blemish("warts,and nock-holes in the face of th'eerth") roes back 
to theological positions lons argued by Christian and Jewish fathers(28). 
Critics have insisted that the conception of sublimity as it develoned in t 
the 18th century had its otigin in the Peri Hupmeussof the nseudo-Loncihus. 
They sive priority,chronologically and qualitatively,to a rhetorical Sublim 
~e and classify the natural Subl ime (29) as a degraded form of Longinianism. 
Longinus made a passing remark that men de not admire "the littlestreams, 
transparent though they be,and useful too,but Nile,or Tiber,or Rhine,and fe 
more—then—all,0eeen', Yet Samuel lonk .can.find no real interest-én-Lonmrinus 
before 1674(30). When the influence of the Longinian rhetoric began to 
upneur,;it was less thut-of—-Lonminus-himself thsn of-bon-inus-accordinsz-to- 
Boileau. If the ise Res chine) detis roots set down in France,was largely 


the turn of the canary tel ioni to the Alps were "ravished" and "rapt' 
by the vast,the grand in external Nature. In France,adulation of crand Nat- 
ure apnears later thon in England andis possibly es derivative from England 
as the rhetorical Sublime in | "ngland was derivative from France. In "A Diss- 
ertation unon the Word Vast" read to the French Academy,Saini—-*vremond warn 
-ed his countrymen: "Great is a perfection of Minds; Vast always a Defect’. 
v7.Vast-signifies-an-exeessive Groatness...-Vaste Solitude... 'tis-a-wild 

Solitude,where we are frighted with being al one....Vast Forest put us into 


the same thins "J'aime mieux un Fufssésu cui =i sur la molle arene/Dans un 
vré plein de fleurs lentement se promène ,/Qu'un torrent deborde qui,d'un 
cours orageux,/Roule,plein de sravier,sur un terrain fanreux" (L*Art ] oeticu: 
1,165-10) (32). 
"Here learn ye Mountains more unjustj/Which to abrupter creatness thrust,/T! 
That de with your hook-shoulder'd height/The Earth deform and Heaven fright, 
/For whose excrescence ill designed /Nature must a new Center find" (Andrew 
Marvelli—'Upon—the-Hill-and Grove -at bBill-Dorow',in Poems and Letters,ed., 
H.M.Margeliouth,1,56)(34). Joshua Poole's English Parnassus; or,A Help to 
wifers a chte to-tccepted mountain aberdeen: inthe mit=cen- 
tury. The few neutral and eulogistic adjectives("roc yerarıy climbing", 
"aspiring, stately, lovely, cloud=-touching, sea—hrushine’) are more than counter 
-balanced by adjectives of distatse: VOLTA Aper jinheapi tabe- 


always been,English poate never PM more fo oe ee of flowers than dur- 
inc ihe late Renaissance. Wordsworth's daffodils were not more English than 
Shakespeare's "that come before the swaliow dares",or Herrick's truants flee 
—inr-before—high-noon,or—even-Milton's that, crowing side by side with &he 
Greek anarantus,filled their cuns with tears for Lyeides(36). Yet,vith oll 


exc@pti ons , responded to her smaller rather than her grander merce 
favourite landscape was serene,charming,lovely,rather than majestic,vild, 
and irrecular(37). Many Enclish poets neither liked nor disliked mountains. 
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They were merely uninterested in them. One reason is obvious: English 
poets had never seen mountains. Thé early treeks had shown sone of’ the ewe 
and aversion of many primitive peoples in the face of noNutuüre which mst 
pe propitiated by sacrifice. In time his attitud e ave way to a subconsci 
—ous feeling of svimathy and kinship. Since méuntains were their daily nei 

-ghbors,they did not often pause to describe them ot leneth, but accepted 


„rrap wado poquito. 
when he ERRET : "They did not describe forests and mountains; they wors} 


their—leveof-nature-was-thet-of th 
mountaineer and the seamen who does not talk much about the sea and mount- 


ts—taken- meer run ceci 


the classical ies chose such adjectives as ocris arduus, asperus,horrid- 
us. There were montes inaccessi,Alpes gelidi 39). Lucretius 


abone took interest in wild scenery,thouch,ironicaliv enoumh,as e nhilosont 
—er—he-insisted that mountains were the waste nalces-of the world, -The- 
"mountains on whosebarren breast/The labouring clouds do often rest" vere 
not native tu tombritre or Horton but were Milton*ts heritare from titerary 
convention. So,too,with only one exception,were Shakesneare's: Edcar's 
eer e eid d rpm a in 
which Shakespeare mentions or describes the wild and irregulat in nature. 


"He that can read it vithout being” dizzy has a very #0 0d iie a very 


century that ve find few literary pres ening pass A that were not borrowed 
from either the Creets.or the Romans. Only in one direction did the Enclish 
writers strike out paths for i hemselves. "Maeke Ossa like o wart",said Hamle 
—et.—Poole—ineluded—!o0nues,Tunors,Llisters,Warts!' amone the-proner enthets 
for mountainse Tne Romans,even more then the Greeks,had descrihed mountains 
tr amatoreca torus: moartrins tt brovs;forehesats;shoutters; backs(4t}, 
breasts,ribs. liiton had sood classical authority when,in his early noraph- 
rase oF Psalm Ii4,he spoke of "hure—bellice Mountains”. Latin authors had 
elso spoken of the *rinkles,the furrows,and the baldness of hills; occesion 


=—cliy they had used such fisures as "excrescences" ,verruce. and even ulcern. 
Italians added fisures descriptive of articles of clothing: cappello app- 
lied to the cloud encircling a mountain, scarpa as in such nhrases as la. 
scarpa- del monte or. monte scarpato vestito as in colle. vestito ornpasgoote 
del vestites Yet even amont Ïtəlians there was little to expl nin the most RY 
cherneteristie—veeebulery—of—1Lith—conturyEnctish. -voets Tena Harts; Pinml é 


Blisters,cnd Irmosthumes". The O10 onc New Testaments dif^ered as did the s. 
- recka nne torm i their 0tt6itude—tovrard-—7rend-nsturej, Penbier-nmskcnres 


from the 612? Testanent recalled encestors who had felt the neace of the eve 
-rlastinc hills,had Lifted un their € eves to th e nountsins(7?). In Hebraice 

literature os in Gresk was a sense o? the Sublir neg nlien be the Christian 
UOYI 2: IV 1 , 1 de ieiti 
of Isaiah: “How beautiful unon th : tains ore the fect ‘of hin 
—eth coot tidinys,thet nublisheth nesce",vet the liessinh of the Christians 
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nountains loved bv the 


rather,as TES Luke,another verse of Isaiah: “Every valley shall be exalted, 
an? every mountain and hill shall he made low." Whether in external Nature 
or inthe social scene, tehti- wns—hirh-was- suspecti-—hnet—wes lLownore-vorihv. 
Many Enclish Puritans read into mountains and valleys their own ecqualitario 
cen HTT osaphy api > Laurence Clarkson writ in the Rivht Devil “Discovered: 


Fbst iir duin PI In his sermon on "The Hater of pus 
Runyen called the valleys "bumble" and the mountains proud" (Yorks 51853, IIT 
541)(45). Augustine knew mountains well,and the passage in the Confessions 
was remembered hy Petrarch on Mount Ventoux, Yet for the most part he usde 
mountein—ineceryonls io aoint amoral reiterating the -symbolism of the 
Gospels(47). There is no cuestion of the personal reminiscence of a mountais 
in Dantes rentistic—occount—of—the pscent—of Bismenteva(Purs,,IV,31—ff.). 
pae enh E Lie he suecest tho plightest aesthetic eratification. “To 


arias on the mant of Jove: on the one hand looking up to the hearen of the 
mountains on the other shuddering at the hell of the valleys; feeling mvsel: 


so much nearer to heaven that I was more sure that my praver would he heard 
s bord,i—eaidd,.restoro me to my brethmen,that they cone not into this. placi 
of torment" (Quoted in E. T.McLaushlin,fhe Mediaeval Feeling for Nature,1894, 
D.81(19)—FPetrerceh's-&scent—of-Mounit-Venteux-in—Aoril,1335,was of his-eown 
volition. Delight and aesthetic gratifi cation ring through his tribute to 
orandeur And majesty. Yet at the moment of- his teepest emotion, tradi tion 

concuered. ivan ete Taking a copy of the Confessions, he reproabhed him- 


NS nl pb ed ee ae es eee fdd Prodicus! 
apolomue to the Choice of Hernekessmade familiar by Xenophon(50). Allegorize 
-ed in various forms; it-merred—with-ihe—fisure-of the üoddess Fortune who, 
by the of Claudian, was transported from the Harthly Paradise to a 

moun ta w(Nee Howard Patel, fe Goddess Fortuna im Medinevnl biterature, 
ch.4). Her dwelling place,variable as the goddess herself ,mischt be either 
beautiful or dangerous. in the Anticioudianus of Alanus A insulis the two 
strains vere merrede Seen from one aspect, Fortune's house was uly and dan- 
rerous,from another it ve d spa 


pleamed with silver and sparkled with^gems. The sunm 
ài was both desirable and terrible,always distant andremote. At some time 

the apologue merged with the equally venerable Tabula of Cebes,never mnorgbr: 
—HHiantby—then-in-Helbein's Table of Cebus,where young people frolic at fhe 


Pee of the mountain while wiser and more mature men and women eta’ Mp 


plius hieromtelien of poor DIN had ady & | koci de 


ar, senser borrowed the theme from Mantuan but drew a different 1@8@$n: én 
the Roman version the shepherd of the mountains won the victory,while here 
the humble velleyed concuered, The same thought andssyhbolism anneared in 
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in William Habinston's "Et Exultavit Humiles", Henry King might hove been 
writing for the Puritans when he said: "Put off your viant tilles,then I 
can/Stand in your judgment's blank an equal mane/Though hills advanced are 
or mst disdain/Alliance with 
the veles. we see a spade/Can level them, and make’ a mount a clade"("A Lett- 
)4—Sinee-'Coonerls Hill" was—vwri ttc 
in honer of the “exiled monarch and his father,Sir John Denham could not 
Tfoltor the conventional opposition —of—trirh'"—anü—'row",- His mountain was 
proud,but pride was not arrogance or disdain; it was the fitting mien of 
ma jesty SY In Poly-Ulbion Michael Drayton comes stoutly to the defense 
of mountains in general (54). Even Henry Vauchan,who spent most of his life 
among hills and mountains,wrote of them as convention andtradition had 
In 1646,arrived one night at Mergozzo,John Evelyn 
saw the Alps,'"which now rise as it were suddainly,ofter some hundreds of 
mibas-of— the most evon Country in the Wolrd,and where there is hardly. a 
stone to be found,as if nature had here swept up the rubbish of the Earth 
in-—the—Alpe;to—ferme—end—cleare—the -Plaites- -of Loubardy! (Diery,od.—E.S.de 
Beer,II,511)(62). In Pride and Prejudice the "Peak" district of the Derby- 
Shire Highland Was "Mr Darcy's country- to which Elizabeth traveled "hecaur 
-e of its known beauties". What did the l7ih*century, make of the "Peak"? 
In Poly-0lbion Drayton chose only unpleasant ficures for this district: 
"to th'unwearied Muse the Peake appears the while,/A withered BhPdem lone, 
vith bleared DEM eyes.../Her meager wrinkled face,beine sulyed still 
" ithets grow in ‘ugliness until they reach 
the description oF the "Devils-arseU ,that curious black k peak(064 


Hebbesls-retosuue De Mirnhilihna Pehei Cari Bè he Wonders of the 
Peak in Darbyshire: "Behind a ruin'd mountain doesannear Swelline into two 


; bend-eur- bodies to theo sround,/The butto 
-ocks amply sticking out are found"(65). In his long poem The Wonders of 


the Peak Charles Cotton wonders why Heaven has demned-him- to a piace “Where 
Nature on omy suffers in sid chen unes d so basierend. the mort aoit 


-ed beauty (69) with human beings,not with Saterand nature. Beauty 1 was assoc 
=iatet vith divin-c—-thingrs—-—vwomen,flowers,birds-—— rather then vith-seenery 
and with the samll rather than the large. In "Nature's narrow Envines" Sir 

Yhonas Browne found a more "curious Hethemetichs* ent oe truer ‘reftection 
of "the Wisdom of their Maker" (Rel eMed.,in Works,ed. (ieor trey Keynes 1,22). 
of. Sowley's essay "Of "reatness"(TO). Denis the Carthusian wrote a tréatis 
De De Venustate Mundi et Pulchritudine in which be immlied that what man calls 
beautiful in the world is at most pretty, since beauty belon^s ts God olone. 
Ss the poets of the earliér century feli thet "srectness" and "vastness" we 

-re gtiributes o? Deity rather than of landscape(71). 

chi -good,should have been the ultimate mod- 
el of beauty. When Deity created & worid from chaos,what kind of world did 
is. that Adan end “ve. found themselves aks 

72) 


a Ëa tonoerenvhically much like our own——witness Par.Lost,VII {RO 
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ed two stares, ang early one when earth was round,full’ end unblemished and 
a later when it was marked by irr, mularities: "Por being round and full at- 


ities when eur ieu poe low Vales and hicher Hills were showne" (Whole 
s Ha ; > ook=shouttered*-mowmtains de= 


of the same poem: "See how a arched Kerth does s Here/Risé in & perfect ilem 
~isphere!/The stifvest Compass could not &trike/A Line more circular and 


‘Like; /Nor softest Pensel draw a Brow/So eoual as this Hill does bow./It 


seoms as for aModel laid,/And that the World by it was made." What_ kind of 
world? Certainly not the present deforned and Hluproportioned earth: in 


metaphor about the primitive earth was, in his mind when he wrote "Unon Anp- 
leton-itow -erested—sure/Was—sueh—e—Table—rase—and 
-pure'(stslevi,in Poems and ‘ana  Letters,ed.H.M.Margoliouth,I 418). Later in the 
ROSH he made the contrast more exnticitr"“'tis-not what once- it wesrthe 


Worl ds /But a rule Heap,tozether hurl 'ds/All neglirently overthrown,/Gulfes, 


EE oce eR Stone"(st.FXymwFj8p.cit.,R2)ÍT5). In THe First Anniver- 
gary" Donne: asks: "But keepes the earth her bee proportion still?" He Ha ans 


fidin Aerei fron that ‘Pall owed by ! Milton aaa Du Bartas» The Great Scul 
-ptor had not carved out hills and mountains,velleys and depths of ocean. H 
He—*&s—rother-a—olassical aesthetician to whom symetry,nronortion,and the 
restraint of the circle were of first inportance(T7). In either classical 
or Christian writers,Benne—end—Marvell.could have found the idea that the 
original earth was smooth and round. When a rod created the earth,said Ovid 
(Metamorph. jBk 1),hts first care—was—to-shape dueeca tice e gres ball, 
so that it might be the same in all directions; only later did the god eras. 
-in that the valleys should sink down and -mountains rtze-un(cf; Bk.XV). Tho 
-mas Burnet: "The Notion ef the Mundane Egg,or that the World was Oviform, 
hathbeen the Sense and Language of all Antiquity"(The Sacred Theory of the 


(n two occasions Milton implied the conception ofg 


the "mundane ege"(Par.Lost,1,19-223 VII,233-T)(79). In the 4th century e 
4n—the-Hexaemeron had established the the original te 


“interpretation that i 
of Genesis 1:2 implied the conception of a bird sitting upon its S 
Str-Wnt ter-Rateph;History—ef—the-Werld,pt—L,bk—iiyoh-6,ed~-1687,p-4)(80). A 
layman,reading the Bible,would take for granted that mountains were origina 
"Since Genesis says that, at the time—of—the Detupge;"att the hich mountains 
- eeewere covered," À particular rere was named when the ark vas said to 


with the lood, they were not poa Pair earlier,and Biblical exereties always 
seized as eagerly upon negative as positive evidence. Moses “had described 
the four rivera of Paradise; it there were hills and mountains,why did he 
not speak of them? "Up to this time ," declared various rabbinical exesetes, 
ird day of Creation,"the earth was a plai: 
and helly covered with water. Scarcely had the words of God,'Let the water 
ce pethered toyether;!-made—hemselves-heard,when mountains aonoarod all 
over and hills"(Louis Base bengy Mie Le Legends : of the dex imis, I aapt). "The 


Miis ent for receiving Abel's hand cians the ate “ill not bii level 
again until Messianic times"(Ib,V,142,note 31; cf III,91 & 91)(82). Even 
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earth,were an immediate result of the sin of Adam and Eve. Among the ten- 
fold punishments inflicted on man and earthctwo were impertant for our purpo 
-se: "henceforth she was to be. divided into valleys and mountains...and 
finally she shall ,one day,'wax old like a garment'"(Ib.,1,77-81). "It was 
taught in R.Nathan's $áme,threc entered for judmment,yet four came out guil- 
tx.—Adam and Eve and the serpent entered for. judement, whereas. the earthyas 
vunishéd with them" (Midrash _Rabbah,ed.,H.freedman and Maurice Simon,I, 39) 
(83).—"-fhe-berd'sContreversy! soos baci ul ti: uately.to one verse. in Genesis. 
.In the Vulsate,Jerome incorrectly translated Genesis 3317 as "maledicta 
terra in onere tuot rather than “matedicta hums-nropterte" s Cf--the-Cathod- 
ic Douai reading," Cursed is the earth in thy work" and the Protestant Kins 
James Version, Cursed if the sround for thv sake.” If the curse was litiited 
to the humus or woti (84) external nature was not necessarily changed in. 


evitar nie ls soil now brought Torik thorns. end thistles. But if the curse 
haddpassed from man to terra or earth in the sense of the world, then the 
tonocranhr may have chanred(85). Whatever the. divistenrof opinion on this 
point, there was common consent that the Delure must have affected external 
-euthority—_of Walafrid Strabo,Habanus Marrus,Petrus 
Comestor and Alcuin on “the plainess and smoothness of the antediluvian 
earth Thomas Burnet- scints—"there—res _ne-Hein fromthe herinsi ef the 
World until the Deluse,and there were no Mountains till the Floop" (The Sacre 
Theory of the Earth,1,794)(89). In the De Genesi mt bitteram,Aurustine made 
a a suzcestion which,in the neriod of mountain controversy,af orded am ounition 
on both sides: "It is hishiv abe corel at in the early E of the earth 
most but not all,areas were flat(Tw  flat(Tm nc in novitate terrarum,etsi non omnia, 
plura tamen plana fuisse credible EOF Michael Drayton made the water 
nyuphs reply to the mountain nymphs in the Ninth Sons: "fo make you know 
yourrselves,vou this must understand/that our creat Maker layd the surface 
o£—the-kend/As-levell asthe Lake untill the zenerall Flood,/When over all 
so lonz tho troubled waters stood: / « - ./ And by the seeds corrunt,the life of 
sortal manfas shortneds With-these-plasues- yee- Mountains fibat- began" (Po- 
ly-0lbion,bk,IX,11.105-1?2)(93). On this issue,as on many others,the two 
creat Protestant reformers stood onxosed. Cluvin spent much of his tife amon 
mountains,whereas Luther was a lowlander who,on his journey over the Alps, 
shared the fright and distaste of travelers like Coryat. Calvin could not 
helieve that Nature,created by God,was other than good,not could he read int 


-o it any reflection of the sin offan, in The. Institutes of ihe Christian 
Helieion,bk.I,ch.v ho develo theme, Man,unstble to apnreciate nature, 
because of his lapsed condition." "Herein anvears the vile ingratitude of me 
meng thnt;,while thev-ouchit-to be oroclaimino bounties. bestowed upon. them, 
they are only inflated with vreater prides" Evil existed not in external 
natare but tu mno Ts tHe-teft—a—map of -the-oririnal -Peradise,; showing mount- 
nins as vell as rivers in Eden. To be ils i ate are neat anc decorous hills 


die mcis gthey were dosis inerensed br the Yiood(: 9), Luter did not 
doubt that Paradise Had "continued till the Weluse.” pesuty heran to Fade 
from external natur e at the time of the Fall of Acam and continued to dis- 
enne&E)ln prorressive stares o ereneratton: 
the translation of the massare in the ienesis: " sertai. sei der Acker un 
deinetwillen", The original curse vas merelv u»on the Acker,not upon the 
Erde. Imt es tine vent on and as the si 

n 
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"ins o! = ye Hr 2 Se ; ces » 
The Deluce was a climax of men's early sins,but it was only one such clim- 
axe "The whole world derenerates ond grows worse every dey." The "decay of 


the moon ard: atn,timlyine that those celestial ‘bodies 
=ction,;seated theodoor- Si Thomas Browne wrote in liydriotanhia: "When we 
look for incorruntion in the heavens,we finde they ore but like the Enrth" 


Henry More's in 
-iz(114),in Perkeley,in Sghaftesbury vho acimortedred bis debtyvet still 


—served—e 
God" (115). 
in 


-=y to dienity(117 
ail to the arguments of the De Rerum Netore 
-$elesconic proof of the existence of mountains in the moon af'ordéd new ar 
-suments about mountains on earth. John Wilkins wrote in funt the Moon May 
-Be—a-—World: "Though there are some who think mountains to be a deformity t 


LE RE. ae e dl oe eae ee lcd vr p tp REB T e m 


to the earth...yet if well considered, they will be found to conduce to the 
—henuty-a&nd—eenveninecy of ihe universe,as any other parts." "A good auther 
he added," doth rightly call them nature's bulwarks,cost up at God Almi cht 
—y*5-ovm ehnrres,the-scorns-and—curbs of victorious. armies"(132). Henry 
Mores “So Natures carelesse pencill dint in light/With sprinkled stares 
“hath spattered the Nirht"(Cupid*s-Confliet,in Complete Poems,ed, Alexande 
Gros&ré,1878,n.172), Pascal's terror before infinite space was not charact 
meristic of the Mores and Trahernes in furband. Conditioned thoush they 
still were by ideals of erder,these "soaring souls" sought and found anoth 
-er Order in the cosmos,transcending in magRificence the familiar but limi 


—24ed-desiazníl23), "The Centre of each s everall world's a Sunne... f. About 


and Divine Dialorues(135 
—the-werks of God with close embrace I dearly hug in my enl argèd arms” (ne. 
171)-—arms of the spirit arms of the imagination growing with the univer- 
2 ness", thomas Traherne wrote: "'Tis mean Ambition to desi 
LEA single World./To many I aspire,/The one uson enotne i : 
will they oll,if they be all confin'd/Delicht my nina(121)./ /r4 d$ busy, 
vast, encuirine Soul /Brooks no Contpoul;/'fis very curious too,/*^ch one 
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wil! nat do." In the Divine Dialosues More not only "acc entec the "universe" 
but rejoiced in every aspect , of its richness and variety. There was room in 
his uinverse for all possible things,even for those which narrow-minded 

men called "evils", fhe Great Brusstink do use his favorite ficure,was no 
classiciat,followinz the rules end unities, but a Shakespeare or a Marlowe, 
an-Author who crovded into his "Trarick Comedy" _heauty ond upliness,lauchter 
and tears,birth and death with overflowing bounty. Even such supposed distor 
—tions—of _Neture—es neunteains have become ornaments. Longinus seems to have 
replaced the Latin poets in the followings passare from An An Explanation of 
the Grand Mystery vf —todhiness{1660}4238)}:-"s..wesssstand t “astonished at the 


pr ent 


Tushins Down-falls of some mighty River,as thot of Nile,or admire the lleicht 
of some insuperable and inaccessible Rock or mountain..." Mountains thet had 
once seemed “unnatural Protuberances upon the Face of the Earth" have become 
essential in a world as diverse and full as possiblé,a world netaphysicallv, 
ethically,and eesthetically "better" because of its variety and diversity 
than "a languid flat thine". Such:a world looks forward to Leibniz! "best 
ofall possible xorlds" (139). During the lestoration,which. carried the Prenc 
svirit into England,such lyrical rhapsody over the vast was temporarily stil 
—red—mnonz-—the—noeets(!jhe ture lvricists of that period xere the scientists 
and philosophers whe carried on the surging spirit of aspiration(140). Men's 
potentialiti es seemed as untimitecd es _Neturets,He-weuld—_co--oncfrom—— 
strength to strength,"and who can set a non-ultra to phis) endeavours?" (Henry 
Power ,Experinental Philosphy,l054,Prefuce)(]482). 1th: 

"The Aesthet fe BARNA 


discovered "The Aesthetics of the infinite" e MA. E E Sidi 
Was permeatec Thin * 


intellicent,alive, There was & world body and à world soul,since the univers 
—e,like man,was copy of God. This "hylozoistic" belief was no fallacy for 
aany-eenturies. Between the grani world of the earth and the srenter world 
of the universe and the little world of man,many believed there was exact 
'"egrrespnondence!t(160), Donne: "Ihe whole vorld hath nothinc,to which somethi 
—inr in men doth not ansvere." ín the poem The Purple Island Phineas Fletche 
-or described the renetition-of—the—strueture-of the elobe in the structure 
of man(161). Even amon* immortent, sceintists,mountains were believed to be 
the "bones of the orld"(152]. Microdtolory, dincoverine m mevw-—rortd-of-minute 
life,perceived "little animals" in stagnant vater,in-bYood,in urihe,in "the 
blue of plums",end in stones. Was there any point, asked an enthralled rèner- 
i hich life ceased? Hight not supposed inorganic matter prove orrani 
-ie?(163). "In short,oll is full of life,all is animated," as Fontenelle | 
alité de: » It seend,llenry More said in The Grand 
iystery of tiodliness,t! hat "Xoture kept ouse under Ground,and ma de several 
"ttisher Ghinneys¥467) }._TheCartesian consuocony electrified its cenerntion 
by abrunt denorture fro: theories of Greation,Deluze,ctc. To be sure,Descart 
-es perforried an ostensiblv reverent—"enufiexion:-8$- leesi on-»ener-üod-ren- 
ainec the Yirst Cause, The mechanical universe presunvosed 8 nechanic,neni?c 
-stiy an expert crattsman. Lio service veit, tic tartersion wort- schene 2s 
conveniently *orcot God as it forcot Moses(179). Geolory seemet to have 
‘triurmhed over Genesis(183). E 
Thomas Burnet,was more,resnonsible than many whose names are honored in the 
histexy of science E 3 ( 
in the last years of the 17th century. In 1605 faces hai antioteahes that i 
the advancement of science voul? meet with onnosition from the divines, Yet 
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for many’ years t! 7 R 
entists prided themselves on beins ""Bbriatian(184) Virtuosi’. Milton" 8 Adan 
freely discussed with on Angel the nev astrono: wy that had earlier callie ai 
ali ir maou: On dne continent however, Galileo had been imprisoned an Bru- 
185). Mhie pleassnt state of things could not conti: 
“ue indefinitely. in *ynelande Thomas: Curnet!s Telluris Theorie. Sacra(168 1) 
"»rovoted renlv,d6f 60n5e,T ECUS jermtin--50 seve nis lasered theory! , 
he sacrificed his nail ond der thia primacy,ené found hinnolf dismissed 
fron consideration "or any vossible encfasinetbunl arefernent(iss soln 
Evelyn,Semuel Penys,nnd Sir Wi Lian Termle vere enthusiestic rhout his 
book(199). Yur on thouwht it s fine historicel rocence("Du Systeme de tr 
lJurnet")(191), Steele and Josenh "nrton clessed hin with Plato(193). Words 
—vorth read pr ts of the Sacred Theory after he “cormleted “the first hook of 
Zhe-Exeursion-and conied ont nasseses of Jmrnet's s sonorous Latin to nublist 
with his notes. Colerid«4e nroposed to translate Murnet's book into > blank 
~verse(194)},—In-on-ern_of_seientific_invention. anddiscovery. Burnet discover 
—ed and invented nothine. But the bonbordier who drons the bomh is not the 
man vho invented tv(195t—He—brouevht-old-theeleesv- _and-new-seiernce—face- to 
fece. He wes convinced trt the terrestrial slohe of the 1680's was not 


identical vith the orivinsel vorld. Evervwhersin-externat-Neture- ~he-found 
broken ares rether thon the Sircle of verfection(196). Three maior "irrecul 
—nritiea” oftenced his sense of decorum: the channel of the séa,the sunter 
_=yaheous caverns o? the enrth,the mounteins ond rocks he had seen on his 


Alnine krevat aL LoT] "The ace of the Earth before the Delure Ou pd 


B A E péhdper cow ecd but avoid," ans a Liste extents 
-ed toward the Poles." in the solid center-——-the yolk of the exs-——burned 
the "gentrsl Fire."— tre -exterter Herion—ef the Earth. is. os-the Shell. of 
he Emm. " "A Buildine without Foundation or Corner-stone...À Piece of Div 
Zine Geometry or Architecture"(P03). As in his science nnd-theolopy,so in 
his aesthetic response to the vast ond srand in external Nature, Burnet was 


a "true amphibian." His "sacred theory" developed from his dha dnt- 


-Air istiot of ~pronertion, symmetry, de: A ir Nature were sud 
shattered by Netureherself(209). "the sreatest Objects of Nature meee 
the most nl easing to behold; and- next~—to-theGreat-Geneave-of. the Heavens.. 

eethere is nothing that i a upon with more Bleasure thans the wide Sea ar 


eae 
3: 


—rapblL and" ravished" , f 
that his. response was not to "Beauty" (215). Even while he felt their p 
: teins were.beautiful. Here,for the first time in 
Ahd we find a sharp distnctiion between t! 
sublime anc the beautiful in external Nature (222). 
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Burnet: "The Mountain bevins to roar an : Tow’ Caverns; cri 
-es out,as it were,in Pain to be deliver'd of some Burthen tso heavy to 
—pe-bornyand—boe-biz—to-be—easily discharg!a" (2 25). Before he xent abroad ; 
Jaemseghomson hac versifiec tho thesis of the Sacred Theory,e.s.,"Spring", 

——80T1-16. . His-mote—to-Liberty,iV,92179—-84—reads:—'Àccordine to Dr—Burnet!s 
System of the Deluge" (226). Barnet? s "vast Ruines of the first World,whic 
at the Deluce broke here into many ineuualities" became a persistent- 
motif among minor poets of the 18th century (228). Voltaire satirze Burn- 
et's "strange ideas"(Üeuv.Compl.,X,200; XXII,549). The Encyclopedists,how 

sever, took Burnet- seriou rO je. His influenco in Germany was creat(234) 
Erasmus Warren's Geologia(1690) started the Burnet controversy(837)} Att- 
—emniinc io save his theory,Durnet denarted further onc further from liter 
-al acceptance of Scripture,until he could no longer- keen the middle way 

—hHe-had-once-believed—pessible. Hanv in-the_early 1th century considered 
him the father of Znolish Deism(238). "Reason is to be our first Guide; 
—mhd where that falis short;or—aurr—other—just-oeceosion- effers-i4-nelt we 
may receive further Licht and Confirmation from the Sacred Writings". 
Relifion,he believec,is brorresrive, Revelction one rtu-e in men's advance 
to nerfeetion(239). The "new theories of the Deluge" in fhe Memoirs of 
Mertinus Scriblerius were a covert allusion to Purnet's "sacred theory" 

E et mede | his poneration “mountain conscious" to an Sent never 


—er-to the- 46 dhe ExoepidqA and ihat of Addison's Pleasures of “the ieee” 
yet the “Addisonian jonian categories of the "oreat! 5: the "uncorzion" ,and the "beau 
ind vera alt Sop tent in honrimia(269). 
In 1682 John Dennis crossed the Alps,and wrotécinniediately afterwards to 
a friend: "but us socn es—we-had-coneuer!d—ene- half. of it,the unusual 
heivhth in bei we seein our selves, the Hes ek rete Rock thot huns over 


sinh owe half dincdrn'd thro the : misty gloom of the Clouds that er ania 
ed rence age apio s gave us a horrid Prospect..And sometices its face ann- 
earíd Smooth and Beautiful as the most even and fruitful Vallies...In the 
very same place Nature was seen Severe and Wanton. In the mean time we 
'—walk*d-unon—the-very-brink,in a literal sense,of Destruction; one Stumble 
ancdboth Life and Carcass had been at once destroy!d. ‘the sense of all i 
this produc'd dit-eérent-motions-in-me,viz.,ea-deliehtful Horrour,c terribl 
—e Joy,cand nt the same time,that I was infinitely nlens'd,I trembled” 
 Quscellanies in Verse and Prose,see Critical Works;,ed.E, Nz Hooker; {445380 
f be Del Dennis lost himself for a time in one of the "meditations" that 
becane important in his later critical theory: "If these Hills were first 
— mad. with the World,as has been a lone time thourht,eand Nature desicn'd 
them onlv as & Wound to inclose(?77) her varden Italy; Then we may say of 
—her what- sone afirm of creat Wits, that her careless,irresular end boldes 
Strokes are most admirable. For the Alps are works which che seems to 
—hveteismiiend—execut!d in Furv, Yet she moves us less,vhen she stud- 


ies to please us more. I am delighéid, "tis true at the prospect of ilills 


RAL is consistent with Reason,a delight. that crentan or inmmrot#§lieditea— 
tion. But transavortins Pleasures follow'd the sirht of the Alpes,and 
what unusual Transports think vou were those,that vere minmled with 
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horrours,and sometimés alinost with'de Spéir? Treined'to seeljuathorrty in 
boolts ,Den»is' rind turned toi Longinus, whom he vas paraphresing in the past 
-Fage—on "grent ito! and Naturets "boldest Strokes". But Loncimus vas not 

enough,ond Den is found a more satisfying explanation in Burnet's Sacred 
Rr they- are-—not-onty—vest;but-horrid,hedeous,chastly-Huinss.. - ome 

The frichtful view...made al! such a Consort up for the Eye,as that sort 

of Husick does for the “or,in which forrour cum be joyntt vith Harmony" 

- (279). He wes neither scientist nor theolorian. ile was a critic. He came 
back to Enaland to develop an aesthetic nnd mei re the First irmortont dis- 
Sublime and the Beauti 

-ful. One of the few modera his torians to AH Enplish priority in 
-the development of ihe Sublime and define Dennis's role in it was P, Han- 

blius Bie Kritik in in der enclischen Litteratur des 17.und 18 Jahrhunderts 


Bosuty as reflecting the ratioralit, aid remulerity of the universe,vith 
thir tisistence uron the /ve—disturbed—his-neoelessicnl 
contermorariese It was his tingid oam ro persistent ermhasis unon the 
—"HreaU"—Eat Led Pose” mmt—my—to-tub-hiz—Str—freremtous-F-omimH(250). 
Lonrinus,Den-is sranted,Imew the Subline,but ho did not understand its 
true nature clearly enouch. Dennis analyzed,as Hae no nrevious writer, the 
 couses of sublizity: he develoned its effects umon nsycholovical "rounds 
unknowh to Longinus; he hased his concention net unon rhetorical theories 
—bui unon his own exneriencee On one occasion he seid that the “first hint" 
of his theory of sublimity came fron Nelifax' lines: "Ranture and 
—errried-me—thusfer i f UF 
Arthurin Criticol Works,od.E.N, Hooker ,16-T). A "hint" ha may have had | 
“fro Werkíme but there iT Hielo emection thet —vhethe-hinsel f-voxld—hrve 
alle the “extraordinary hints" came from his experience with the vast, 
the overvhelmingtin Nature thet reftecte the norer of- Deity. Phe- prue 
source 0^? the M e was in relirion(?81). Beczuty micht be foundiin the. 
work of man. The source of subliuity vos in Ged sn in the manifestations 
of Js oreatness yr pover(^ a2). _"Gods,Daenons ,liel!, Snirits and Souls of 
Men,iMirncles,...Thunder, es ieee Seas, Pasa titi any ,lorrents,Farhtnue 
nos,ionsters ,Sernents,Lions jtyeera,Fire FA War ,Pestil ence; Famine" 
will be "found to he he more terrible, as they have more of relision in 
| Wroks,1,239,243-51, 381)(233).. To 
Dennis the Subi: ine ' was not a "hicher Beauty"; it vns completely entithetic 
Hooker—n-the—-introduetion-68-Critienl Works,Il,xev-xevi; 
also 1,508,516; 11,524) and could be exnressed only in "Extravagancies" (28 
^8). Shaftesbury's mountain rhopsodycin fhe Morniistsr "Here snace astonish 
-es; silence itself seems prerannt" ete. (Characteristics, ed, J,M.lRohertson 
Ir,1??» f?.)(290). "The wildness pleases" ete: (293): In his Pleasures of 
magination Addison even more clearly than Dennis or Shaftesbury Gist— 
insuished |! between the "rhetorical" and the "naturel" Sublime: the natural 
-Sublime afforded tho "primary pleasure of the imazination"(300) while the 
leasures of the rhetorical Sublime were "secondary" (301). Hiis essays on 
—the-secondary nleasures-nre somewhat in the Longinian tradition(for his 
-familiarity with Longinus see Alfred Rosenbere,Lonrinus in England bis zur 


sR th. the primary pleasures conati tiko his sreatest contribution #s) the 
history of rages oie He carefully ee the term subline but used 
adjectives 
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to prevent the natural from being confused vith the rhetoricel (311). Versi 
-fied by Akenside in The Pleasures of jeasures of Imarination(1744), Addison's ideas 

; of—the—"Benutifulond_tie—"Grent" were made into-a evstem- by—Burke— find 
formed the basis of the Kantian distinction(313).^ 

Pelion and Ossa were nmorefamiliar in poetry than-tiebvelyn. As tate ns 15301 
Wordsworth wrote: Eie e and Ossa flourish side by side ,/Tozether in im- 


mortel books enrol e not Enclis h Mountain we babe pete oa the Sess 


- 0n "hill anc dais and plain",lenscape tended 46 be 
s ylized,with shallow brooks and rivers wide,towers and battlements bosom 
1 i i ~in Nature than in "L'Allerro", 
Some followed (325) another literary convention established by "Cooper's 
resi'—esnd—'Gronesar—iili! wepe—onlvy- the-most famous- of 
uenia literery peoga or the influence of Denhan's poem see R.A.Aubin, 
Topographical Poetry in Iund;pp.35-6). Et is amusing-to. cor 
-sider what might have ened in the devel opment of neoclassical landscar 
-0: poetry if the young Pope had been physically able to follov the advice c 
of George lerkeley,who urged him to travel to the continent "in order to 
store his mind with strong Imares of Nature" (326). Envlish fields meadows, 
ond streams were well enough in their way,declered the nhilosonher,but they 
were not the stuff of the finest poetry. "yo enable a man to describe rock: 
-ndpreoinioos,it.is nbsekutely necessary that he pass the _Alps"(Hoth lett- 
ers are printed in Pone,Correspondance,ed. Georve Sherburn,I,??1-?2 ,445-6) 
E GIA IM A ner descriptive poetry was euercine(i28), "Is it not evident," 
Dryden had written,"in these last hundred years(when the study o? nhiloson? 
-y has been tis business of wht the Virtuosi—in Christendom) thet—rinest £ 
new Nature has been revealed to us?" (EXsays,ed..P.Ker,1,96-7). The nost 
choracteristic descrintive poem of the lS8th century “wae the-"exourston" ,a 
‘natural devel ovmentof the(32 9) lTth-century "cosmic voyares". To earlier cc 
-smic voyarers earth had been chiefly a point of departure for flicht to 
-the ezmyreen,e,.x. Cowley's "Exstasie" John ilushes! "Ecstasy" (230). The 
interest of the "excursion" noets came to he more and more upon earth(321). 
-En-hellei-and-jhemson n theory of the natural Sublime was both implicit anc 
explicite "Sublimity, " Thomson wrote to Mallet, "must be the characteristic 
Llep,Phe-Bekeround_of Thomson's- r | 


(333). Mellet!s Excursion looks before and after,one boo: a cosmic voyare 
“endian the universo, ERE otier or excreta ever-the-terrosirini- -tlehe. Tho 
-mson's Seasons marks the beginning of an era in which the attention of the 
poets Was devote: to Nature in this vorld(234). Im attition to irresutairty 
the 18th-century poets felt before Ruins of Time a senseof mystery and awe 
John Dyer's Ruins o! of Home Was the nost nonular voem on. ‘this nersistent. ther 
- To Yelden mininz districts were ugly only as a woman in labor: 
"Earth, distorted with her pregnant womb"("fo Sir Hunmhry Maclarorth") (342). 
(heks topher ust asks. of "the genial bowels of the Earth" and "the treas- 
ure-fertile womb of the huge Pyrenean"("0n the Immensity of the Supreme 
t).—f—the-"Mountain Glory" did not shine in full snlendor,the 
"Mountain Gloom’ was es ago hota had ceased to he monntroei ties and 


VERS londers eae 3 no more "ies sinmle Nature rives; They leve "m moun- 
tains,and enjoy their storms"("Winter",845—6)(249). There has been a persis 
-tent tendency even amonc* his admiriers to disparage Thomson as a mountain 
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&ckbey] edged iniebbufxens to M. Reymond' s translation of Coxe's Tour ‘in 
Switzerland,see "Descriptive Sketches" ,Ne.vi) (381). He is the finest Engli: 
mountain poet dudo Wordsworth(352). In conion with his feneration,he prei 


n ene" —-rocks,clif?s,precipiices(353). No poet was ever 
more "space TEPE ETE than Edward Ypung; the climax of the conception oi 


T things penk a ot but in the small iani the Night Thoughts: "True; 
all E speak a God; but in the small,/Men traco out him; in great,he s« 


p»i- 
ness lies in aspiration, in discontent with oa “The mind that woul 
see Carpe ei eee eee 
The discontent is "divine",inmlanted by God in man: "Nature delights in 
progress: dn advance/Fron worse to better: But when-minds- ascend;/Prosresc. 
in part,depends upon themselves"(1957-9). Here for She first time Young 
uses the vord "progress" in the sense in which it had been understood down 
_to our time(364), In.a single passage,Young ind: indicated the basic shift in 
taste. For centuries ‘aestheticians. had been more interested in Art than 
the e Na¢rches triumphal ,theatres immens 
nodding gardens pendent in mid-air" etc. as "vain Art,thou pigmy  pow'r" 
05-31) (266° 
The English trayel er of the early 19th century self-consciously onticinaterc 
e "su rrgerienun, teekin pat Tex mU Unter dn uidet hjani Did 
admits of it'(Word At the end of the 19th 
century,Sarmel Dut or ne His fun with the tyne—of-Enelish_teurist-whe 
traveled to the Alps ‘to "emote": "The first plimpse of Mont Rlenc threw Mr 
Pontifex into a conventional ecstas * Presh,ch,4)(272). 
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ihe Works of Charles Xiugale (The Bidéferd: Edition 1599. 
etters & Menories,ecd.' by His Wife." 
Vol.I. 
= Y ~exeept thet of using hie bale ks 
ents"(4). ' í.. tiny herr ing-boi tes. shoping mere mercy even “rom those 
iron walls of rock tian trom tre nivtiles- hovlinz- erste—or -spray —etind 
them; and that merry beach...covered with shriekins women and old oe 
ing thenselves on the pebbles in fru AnA agonies ei Briye: som 


"You know whet first turned | ray attention to the Oxford acta et you do 

noi knew thei my own heart strangely yearned towards them from tho first; 

that ir they had not struck at the root of vedder hap vines: ,i toe had been 
ove unholy——-inconsisteni with the perfect worsh: 

-ip of the Créator? Is marringe less honourable than Virgi nt Rr? «cda nature 

a—hetytype-or_t-#bul prisen—be—our- spirita?'(50).. e CM 

"I am sure that it is unwomonly Sor woman,end wt for men to cake | any 

men his father—contesror....i cun betieve-in-and think therrhrory who heve 

a husbond-confessor,ond è wife-contessor—-—bui a father-confes«or is a 

term I do not al'ow....There i is & Christius ns wel! See ey ETENIM 


(51). 


or depressed,tho book he MIS turn to was Cariye" 8 
If—e—men—er riesci eique Ware ea and 6 Prem 
a day(99)—-and night as wel] as duy-—-for his own heart's sake as wel! as 
kes forse his irat—euratetsrerds,'Whatrespect—he hod 
fer the poor?" (105), 
"Man is à sexuol animal. Senne tetis us ihis,inderenderi of-Scripture,7ndó 
Scripture confirms iv---'meie and femrle created he them'; and agrin, "he 
fruitful and bens viply' were anid oi uen in Paradise. the notion thet marrias 
E : Fell is a privave gloss,ilatly contra- 
dicted by Gen. ETC 3,and Adeu's speceh,den, ii.24; and sbove ull,the use of 
.the-werd 'wife! before the Fall proves ite..,Man is not.a sere animel---he 3 
is the Spiriiü-eninol(101)....Fuily to understand the eaning of la Pether 
in Heaven! +e—-aist—befethers_ourselve SescsOcn- thera he. true. love. without 
wholesone fear? And does not tne old Elizsbether 'My decr dred’! exnress« 
tne nohtest votuntury roiction in which 6wo kamen seuls -«cen-5tend-$o- eech 
other? Perfect love casteth out fear. Yes: bui where is love pervect cong 
inperfe t beinzs...7 For cit the rest,it is throurh fenr -tiat-love-is- mede 
perfect; fear which bricles(166) cn guides the lover with awe—-even 
though misplaced—-of the br cia one's perfections; with dread——-never nis- 
placed—--of the beloved one's contempt" (167). 


He workec in London and the “country in the crusade against dirt and drainare 


e Kegan "enl : "I cuote? Deine one dey at his table. Ufho vas Heine?! neket 
asi ovali atus tani oic ple, Piel wes the. only answer given to 
her,end en implied rebuke to me"(202). 

The poverful pempitet herp Chothesjend e wes-reptblishec- inthe b-ter 
editions of Alton Lockc(? 


us 


| enr 


0982)... To the second clescz,man...in a spirit eccicentally ES ectec 
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a a ESSN" TRS” RIE CERNIT RLS“ TSG ROT " a 5 VARA EAT Tae ERE 

with end burdened by en enimal. The ‘animal part of them only is supposec to 

be human,the spiritual,angelic or diebelic,as the cose may bee The relation: 
i f -properties—-only-of-the-aninal--partyer-rathe 


adjuncts of them....Now this enthropology was held and carried out by the 


Neo-Plstonists..."(274)| Cf. E.Gilson,Ihe vf-Philo i gerience, 
(1956),pp.125 ffe; Susenne Langer Philosophy in a New Key(1957),p.1?; 

Ne Whitehead,Science anda the Hederz WerldtI081];pP.SIP on the Cartesian spe 
seperation of mind from metter es the source of the ideelomical dissociatior 
of men. The vitelist end volunterist reaction of Schopenhauer ,Nietzsche,ber; 
~son and James; elso Sermle Butler and Bernard Shewle.g. Man end Superman). 
Shaw Pebbebrated” his 29th birthday "by a new experience",i.e. going te bec 
with Mre Petterson(St John Ervine,Shaw,p.153); he was appalled by the "indec 
-cency" of the sexual ect,but admitted that "the indignity has compensat— 


tons whieh; rienced, ,evervhelmall.theobjectionsa to it"(Ib.,p.383); 
in Beck to Methuselah he envisioned the frecdom frem the tyranny of the 


pos 5 


TIRE A " UP MID 

John Martineau: "I believe he was demecratic in his opinions rather than in 
his instinets,more by 'orce of conviction then by natural inctinetton* (970) 
"Y do feel è dif^erent being vhen I get into metre—~—I feel like an otter ii 


wes g g ax The only zround on which Sunday amu- 
sements can he really defended,is as carrying out of the divineness of the 
Sabbrthzend : i Law (204) 


Le Se aa pA deii ee ——— ieee 


all. 

"Tt-is difficult enough to-kecp—the—fen—Commandments _vitheut-neking_en—el ev- 
enth iw overy. direction" (39). : ; 

All nature spoke—--the silence wes full of-sound---the dnrkness futt oi list 
-—ihe nir,of fragrance(53). 


be gainsaid....1 sec humor in enimals,e.g.,9 crag and a monkey,a por"et,a 
ePeX.--ii I socit God must sec it _elso..."(73) fF Max Eastmon points out 
that Lamenneis in Escuisse d'une Philosophie and J,H.Erdmann in Ernste 
Suite wrrerted-thet bhey could not imagine the Christ lauching(The Sense 
ot Hunor p.24) ,vhile the Bishop of Tasmenia in an article on "The Theology 
of Lawshter* in the Hibbert Journal seid thet -God—Heughs-end-enjeys—en-occa 
~sional joke(ib.p.244). WoRoInges "Proclus(Timaeum,l147) expleined the ugli- 
ness and evil of the world: tthe laughter of the meds giver substance to 


spoken_Ensuys,; it series,psP4)v Bishop Gore: 


belief in,a beneficent crento n 


"path is concuerinz everywhere,ond rushing in like & flood,by tK&Uere 
force of truth and foct"(175). "Black fools: who would rather do wrong; bui 
dare not; unless it is the fashign. White foolá: who would rather do rights 


Adag qu y Ella) (pda The Stet eat 0 Bos 
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bera Phillips & Philip R Rahv ,ed. , The Partisan Review eee 


to iege rather than a art and represent self-expression at its oii 
naive and irresponsible,leaving no doubt as to the image of himself which 
he came to realize at the end. He had become,as he put it in a deathbed 

" -Lord", As for his posthumous reputation,alliterary anelom 
is fortunately available; the last scene in Le Rouge et le Noir in which 
tovely tadies;gethering at——Julients tonb at midnight, join forces in build- 
ing up a shrine(3). Although he speculated in several fields of knowledge, 
and contributed many vulunble—insights,he-did-not leeve 0—systematie-body 
of thought; yet some people base their approach to him almost exclusively 
on what they call his ideas. On the other hand,if he is treuted as anart- 
ist,there is the hard fact to get 'around that all but a few of his poems 
and novel: are lacking in some of te most Promfhent features usually asso 

-ciated with verks of art. Hef as e rei 
-ation of the dying god. The Je oe ne of his writings is not so much 
.&s an function of his role. "They vent me to have 

form," he complained," that means,they want me to have their pernicious,oss- 
-kferousskin-end-grief fora," Or,us he put. in—in-Fantasia.of the Unconsc- 
ious,"As soon as I have finished mental conception,a full idea even of my- 
“elf, then dynautcally 1 "u-deed"(4).—Both—-in-his—bHife-end-his- vorks-he ill 


ustrates what Nietzsche,in his rone Ratare analysis of the Dionysius myth, 
ek “the agony of n uation: ure(the undifferentiated flux wf phe 


-be terminated cota ee dissolution inte his original Er vain. Lawren 
-ce's career is like & ritualistic exhaustion of the paradoxical ambition 
-&e-enjey-neture-and to peserve the character of his indivduality nt one anı 
the, same time. Nature in Lawrence is commonly supposed to be identified 
with sexy but—tkere-ere—innumerable passages in : xhich.it is cerefully exp] 
ained eek sex is but the medium ri a porer still reaver than itself (5). 


the aita "Inso far as he is a ane individuel soul he is alone—-—- 
ipso facte. Insofar as I am I,ünd only I am I,5nd I amyonly "1,1n59fur 1 am 
inevitably end eternally alone." In his Studiescín Class E American UA 
-iure the ottack is consistently directed against what elieved to 
-man's:reprehensible passion for "merging". AOI at the napis are shine 
lessons in the consequences of losing self-identity. The dialogue between 
3haeren-nad-L41y-ia-Raven e Hog ebjacti fins the pohfhict between the tws pol- 
es in Lewrence's nature(6). He confessed to Dr Trigant Burrow: "What ails 
-me is the absolute frustration—of—ay—primeval_seeietel instinet....I- think 
societal instinct much deeper than sex instinct—--and societal repression 
much more devastating....I am weary even of my ovn- individuality ;ond simpl; 
nauseated by other people's." As a coal miner s son,es a suffering artist, 
and as an intelligent observer of SosVeuperury Tire Ae ‘could never have 
-heen very sympathetic to the idenl of modern bourgeois democracy. "The 


dead materialism of Marx social ism end seviets seems to me no better than 


—»het—e!ve got"(T). Swift belied human nature by projecting it too purely 


on iis DOMYHRRAN side,Lawrence by giving too much scepe to its Yshoo side 


Sidiuey Hook "The Ner Failure of Nerve: The flight from responsibility both 
on the pian of action and bhe plane of belief, the frenzied search for a 
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for a center of value that transcends human interests; a éoncern with myst- 
ery rather than vith problems(24). Obscurantism is no longer apologetic; it 
hes—now-become—precious—eand—vil ful, Distrust—of seientifio method is-trans- 
formed into open hostility whenever some privileged,"private" truth pleads 
for exemption from the tests set-up to safeguard the-intetkipgence from ill- 
usion(25). It makes our viscera an org.n of knowledge. It claims that if 

only ve feel deeply enough about amything,the feeling declares some truth 

rovokes it(26). If science is irrelevant to values, 


SUL uotations fr omuunist Manif- 
esto on the historical role of the bourgeoisie and intellectual production, 
The first paragraph quoted shows Marx end Engels at their best; in the sec- 


ond they take the fatal short cut from Economy to "Superstrueture",.Marxiar 
86ceiety-has—a-basement-—-production,aund an attic -~-intellectual preduction; 
the staircase and the lifts are missing. For it is not as simple as that; 

the triumphant- class-creating-its own(4l) -philosophie superstrueture—te fit 
its mode of production like a tailored suit. The Encyclopaedia was net com 
‘=Issioned by the National” Assembly. Whenever a ctass or group emerged vict- 
erious from its struggles,it found-the befíftting ideology already waiting 

fer it like a ready made suit in a department store. Thus Marx found Hegel, 
Feuerbach,and Ricardo; Mussolini had only to pick Serel ond Pareto; Hitler 


discovered Gobineam,H.S.Chamberl&in and Jung; Stalin revived Machiavelli 
and Peter the Great, Of course,progressive and regressive movements should 
be kept apart, For regressive movements need simply to fall back on super- 
—values———-noi—on- ihe-last,but on the-last—-but—-one or last-bui-iwo, 
to perform a romantic revival,and derive a lot of pseudé-revolutionary gus- 
to out of this revolution—- rebours.—And there—is-—elways e part ef the inte 
-lligentsia which lends itself to such romantic revivalsw-—-the tired,the 
‘cynical , the hedonistic, the Jüngers,Monthé^rlunts;Ezra Pounds; The problem 
remains how and why the true,emergent,progressive movements in history inva 
gy. Waiting for them at the right? moment(42). 


48015 ted-data—of.. i We wage wars,go to church,worship 
kings,eat murderous @iets,conform to sexual taboos,yhéreas in our textbooks 
and—art-galteriesthere—is—embedied_the- objective knowledge of a v&y of liv 
-ing which we shall only nut into practice in decades or centuries. In ever 
=yday life we all behave like creatures in-n-period piece; anachronistic car 
—ieatures of ourselves. The distance between the laboratory and the bedroom 
is astronomical. A special type of people have to become the liaison agents 


orary level of 

social hierarchy have obviously no strong impulse towards independent _ 

thought,^nd have no reason to destroy the accepted values. On the other 
: ogs lack the opportunity os well as the objectivity, for the 

pufAX)t of independent thought. Thus the 

the two concepts Homa ond Sapiens falls to those sandwiched in between two 

layetsoand exposed to the pressure of both. The intelligentsia is a kind 
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sensitive,poroüs membr 
Sensitivity,searching and groping are attitudes which presuppose a certain 
amouni-of frustration,a. 85,8. harmonious disequilibrium. T) 
The upper strata lack this frustration; the bottom stenta have too much of 
it-——to-the-degree- ysed—or discharging-it in.convuls- 
ive fits. Further,it must be a specific frustration-—the discontent of pro 
-fessional man,writer. ;artist,vho rebel “not because society haa- deprived 


too narrow to make them feel smug and accept the given order of things. The: 


-ir thinking is mouent directed by the two poles of debunking and Utop 


ive force—--no more a sensitivemembrane,but an inert sticky glue which hold: 
the—secial body together. elligentsi»s,once the vanguard of the agcend- 
ing bourgeoisie,becomes the en-Bourgeoisie in the age of its decay^'For 
ttre-Russtan—-intelligentsie, Western European -civilization(Bri Rriiish Perliempi 
—tarism,French literature,German philosophy) was the incarnation of homo 
sapiens Gs opposed to the babarians 0f the steppes; just as,by -an-ironical 
turn of history,the Western intelligentsia of the tvo post-war decades bec- 


hèstorical plane. Their I moved rocks because there still were unhewn 
recks—te-meve._In—contrast to them,the. Western intelligentsia found no virg 
-in fields to plough,no natural allies to realize their aspirations to inde- 
;-Fesm-—the—middle—of ihe 19th century onwanrd,the workers: 
of Central and Neaiern Europe had rapidly developed their own organizations, 
produced their own leaders and, above ell,their-own-bureaucracy- —-men-vith 
iron wills and wooden heads; the Western intelligentsia had only the choice 
to be either bourgeois decadents or proletarian schoolmasters. Their groups 
and cliques developed according to these alternative poles,with a spectrum 
ranging from the French Symbolists through the "George Kreis" to the Fabian: 
The extension of the revelutionary movement into Central and Western Europe 


needed no intellectuals,but a ruthless and uncritically obedient bureaycracy 
The fer eubuPh-eE thd -Nesdern-£telHpensain. whe were accepted into its , 
ranks lost first the right,end soon even the desire for "independent though’ 
y they become fanatic-sectariens-end— party hacks. Particularly tragie.was tl 
fate of the revolutionary intelligentsia in the country vhere revolution 

seemed almost within reach ,Gerneny(46)-But—the-butk-of- -the Western intelli- 
gentsia were never admitted to this bloody Olympus. They were not wanted ,hac 
to remain See entries Ee Firth wheel to the cart. Left out in the 


+housani—times—i-the-right,and-yetfocl- elite fae n dE. against.. the acc- 
epted ering shel ions by a tradition vhose roots have a ci da in one's ovr 


fof A19 and the price is ERREP audit. There never Yas an intel Eagwateds 
without a guilt-—complex; it is the income tax one has to pay for wanting te 


make Pup epi e Dolo pP lee [Pv d may have a perfectly clean 
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“clean conscience; but I have never met à pacifist without a guilty look in 
his eyes. A new intelligentsia may be growing underground,a new seed beneat 
“the snow, The successive philosophicel-and-artistic- movements-in ihe Soviet 
State look as if they were performed te the pattern "Loft chenille cx turn 
ds you were" (49). M bins aaah ame 

-Robert Warshew,The-Gen£stor as Tragic Here: America,as a social and politic 
al organisetion,is committed to a cheerful view of lie. It could hot be oth 


—-erWise. The—individunl-citizen-mey-still be permitted his privete unhappin- 
_ess so long as it does not take on political significance. At a time when 


_the modern sense of tragedy. When Vhe taxes 4 of a type have successful 


-1y NE Sbeusel ves upon the general consciousness,one | goes CO any indiy 


Eome, only in the lamis that it intensifies Ehe expected experience vith- 
out fundementallty—elteringit._t is only in nn ultimate sense that the typ 
ee "case to dts audience's clase wn of apr d much more etae d 


psyche which rejects the qualities ond ien Vt -modern bé nca redi 
: “Americanism” itself. The gangster is the man of the city,with the city's 1 
nce, ay rig epos areas its re AE 


` and ribi seeing th earned. against the uiia tig himself. “the MESH gongste 
Cfilu presents v stendy-upwerd-progress followed- by & very precipitate fall 
(58). 


série ‘Orvell, „Reflections. on Gandhi: The British vere  makihgusc af himor 


since in every erisis he would exert himself to prevent violence—-vhich, 
-from the-Britiwh-point-of-wiewymoant proventing any effective üction——he 
could be i bs as "our senile At any duit the ee with which he 


a top hat, took dancing 

tae iad. ele. tried learn the violin, He vas not one poy zal who 
are marked out by their phenomenal piety from childhood onward,nor one of 

—the other kind *ho-forsake the x orld after sensational debaucheries, He 
makes fulklitonfession of the middeeds of his youth,but in fact there is 

C mot much to confess(01). He—took—the-vo*--ef bramacharya,the elimination of 
sexual desire. This is difficult to attain vitheus a special diet and conto 


-fection,thet one dm sontetimes willingto comit sins for the seke id loyalt, 


ihep one does nót push uktetieimto—bhe-piint-rhere—-tt-maket—fniendly int- 


ercourse impossible. No doubt alcohol,tobacco,and so forth are Gfhes that 
a saint must avoid but sainthood is also a thing that human beings mast qQY- 


ux 
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avoid. In this yogi-ridden age,it iš too'readily ‘assume non-&ttàch- 


& 

meni" is not only better than gfull acceptance of earthly life,but thet the 
ordinary-man—enly-reje it. is too difficult. Many people genui 
-nely do not wish to be saints,and it is probable that some who achieve or 
aspire to suinthood-have-never—felt much temptation to be human beings. The 
other-werldly and the humanistic ideal are incompatible(63). According to 
Louis Fischer's Gandhi and Stalin,Gundhi*s- view vas that the German Jews 
ought to commit collective suicide,which "would have aroused the world and 
the people of Germany to Hitler's violence." It ts difficult to see how his 


of_again. Without a free press and th 
to bring a mass movement into being. 

? -may-feel-a sort of aesthetic disguat for Gendhi,one may als: 
reject sainthood as an ideal: but regarded simply &s*a politician,and comp- 
ared with the other leading poulitical—figures—of our-time,hov clean.a smell 
he has managed to leave behind! (65) i 


Diana Trilling, Men, ,Women,and Sex: The career-woman who grew up tb the pass- 
lonate assertion of her "rights!—is-now-almost as passionate in abdicating 


them in favor of allegiance to her home. This major conflict of vomen,bei- 
ween feminism end "female-ism"(68). iem. - ee 


+ 3 " id 
Sree auuudh-Uonversations-vith Kefkeftr.— by Gorenwy-Recs)t The poet is 


always much smarter and weaker than the social average, Therefore he feels 


the burden of earthly existence much more intensely end strongly than othe 
men, For him personally his song is only a scream" (125). Kafka shoved me 
his parents' warehouse and house. "So you are rich," I said. He pursed his 


-ions and a further dependence. It is merely materialized insecurity. But- 
—«gall-that-belengs-to—my-parents,noi me." Out of the warehouse,vith the 
business sign HERMANN KAFKA ,emerged Sun man in & dark overcpat and 
a shining hat. He remeined— standing— —five-—steps-exeay from-us-end- wait 
-ed. As we came three paces nearer,the men said,very loudly: "Franz,go 
home, The air is damp.” Kafka said,in & Strangely gentle voicer "My father 
..." (127). "Jews and Germans are outcasts....In the end,it id a religious 
reason. In the case of the Jews,this is clear. In the case of the Germans, 
it i ent,because their temple has not yet been destroyed. But 
thet will come.... The Germans have the God,who made the iron grow(der Eis 
—en-weehsen-liess). His temple is the Prussian General Staff"(130). "Per- 
\ haps my insomnia only conceals a great fear of death. Perhaps I am afraid 
-thot the-suul---which—n-sleep-leeves-me-—vill never-return," I went. with 
Kafka to en oxhibition of French painting in the gallery of the Graben. 
“There were some pictures by Pivassor cubist-stillelifes- end rose=coloured 
woemn with gigantic feet. "He is a wilful distortionist," I said. "I do 
not think so," said Kafka. "He only registers the deformities which have n 
not yet penetrated our consciousness, Art is a mirrer,vhich goes fast, 
ike)ja watch-—-sometimes"(I72). = ; Seven $ —Hr-only 
an outward symptom,nothing else. But you will not abolish the disease by 
isolating and suppressing the symptom. On tho contrary,it will become 
worse"(125). At parting before his journey to the sanatorium in the Tatra 
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Allen Ginsberg,Howl: "...in their pubic bdards..."(24T). 


"Cahiers du Maze de Pochetes jh 


I said: "If you do not believe in å curé, are you going to the s&h&tor- 
ium?" Kafka bowed over his vriting-table: "The accused always endeavors to 


-securea postponement-ef—sentenee" (134). m Mod To LUE M Rr 


Fiction: Nobody,so far as I know,has described 
an "action" painter,yet nearly everyone has met one. Nobody has done justi. 
~ce—to.-the-psychoanalyst,yet nearly everyone has gohe to one. And what a 
wealth of material t'ere.is in that virgin field,what variety. Social work 
—=ers have become-one-of-—the-major-foroes-in American life,yet no one since 
Sinclair Levis and Dos Passos has dared to-xrite of them. Imagine what Dic! 
^-kens would have done with this new-army- of-Beadles and Mrs Perdigesles. 
Only two names in recent fiction have "stuck": Gulley Jimson and Lucky Jim 
The sense of character began to fade with D.H.Luwrence. After Sons and Lov 
~ers,ve do not remember figures in his books. There are hardly any people 
in Virginia Woolf (br Ramsay in To the Lighthouse stands owt) or in Forster 
-of Henry Green(251). It is the same on the Continent. After Proust,a veil 


is drawn. You can speak of some one as a pe coii Mme Verdurin" or * "Cher 


of the 20th century went in two directions: MP rey and sensation. Tó 
speak very broadly , the -exrerimnents—in-—the recording of sensibility were 
made in England(Virginia Woolf ,Katherine Mansfield,Dorothy Richardson,Eliz 
-&beth Bowen,Forster) ,and teuiy'tcw ras -the-taboratory of sensebionliening— 
way and his imitators,Dos Passos,Farrell10. The novel of sensibility was 
. feminine,and the novel of sensation was masculine. Joyec experimented in 
-beoth ways. The sensibility tendency today is’ found chiefly in such minor 


English writers as Henry Green and William Sansom; in America,it is repres 
—ented by Katharine Anne Porter,Eudora Welty Jean Stef'ord,ond Carson McCu 


-llers, The masculine novel of sensation seems to have arrived at the Beat 


—Generation,vis—Celdwell,Deshiell Hammett James M,Cain,Raymond Chandler; 
its at attre ction tovara vi ol ence prapel 1 ed it naturally toward the = ) 


the social,of annihilating the giareckers In violence, we ; forget M we ar 


Pe &s we are MARREN Out of- area Then engaged- in-sheer- dap tote 


eae m MATE acie are all more alike than we are vhen ve 
are talking or acting. There cre no "people" in Lady Chattorley's Lover, 

—unless-possibly ihe husband,vho is impotent. Similarly,with her quivering 
film of perception,Mrs Dallowsy remains a palpitant organ,like the heroine 

vel, Sensation and sensibility are at their height in 

the child. In lieu of understanding,the child "notices"(253). For the writ 
-er today it has become almost obligatory not merely io traverse—social ba 
-rriers but to invade the privacy of a soul so foreign or so fetal as to 
seem beyond grasp. Molly Bloom is not a soulmate of Joyce's ora sister 

under the skin(257). The comic element is the incorrigible element in eve- 
ry human being; the capacity to learn,from experience or instruction,is 

—x«hat is forbidden to all comic creations and to what is comic in you and 
me. The capacity to learn is the prerogative of the hero or the heroine: 

posed to Falstaff (260), N À ; i ; 

YU&Xke welcome to itcàll. He's no great cop,you knov. I pumpec epg) 

out of him,but it finished him as a man(325). Like Chichikev,McCarthy is 

a dealer in dead souls,not actual living communists but people ae once 
WA ry WAY leac. Bey geU y 


^ Ub 
?or 
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A.E.Housman,Selected Prose,ed. John Carter(1962). 
UTR lapse a Maingate eer ei dederis i 
"It is not true,and if it were,—-~would not know it"(viii). The trade-union 
=i i i V: "All were produced at my 
own expense and of ered to the public at much less then cost price; but 
this-unsompphbous—artifice—did _net_everceme_the natural disreldsh_of-mankin 
for the combination of a tedious author with an odious editor....Ünly the 
first is yet sold out,and that took 23 years; end the reason- why it took no 
longer is that it found purchasers &mong the unlearned,who had heard that i 
it contained a scurrilous preface dnd hoped to extract from it © low enjoy- 
ment" (xi). "All the tools he uses are two-edged,though to be sure both edg- 
es are quite blunt"(xii). I have omitted pockets of Latin and Greek,cited 
ii Surely we can hear the sigh under the breath: Platt buill 

‘no monument,but he had a happy life(xiv). 


IntreWWEÉry Lecture(delivered before the Faculties of Arts and Laws and 
Science in University College Lenden,on 0ct.3,1892): Everyone has his favou 
-rite study,and he is therefore disposed to lay down,as the aim of learning 
in_general,the aim which his favourite study seems specially fitted to ach- 
ieve,and the recognition of which as the aim of learning in general would 

: ose whe prof- 
ess it. This method,conclusion first,reason aftervards,has always been in 


2 obvious. adavantagey———thet 


are cencerned. Astrenomera may transfer their residence te the remotest 
world they can discover,and welcome,for ell the need we have of then here 
(4).—Hf-it-is-in-erder io secure the necessaries of life that we are to — 
study chemistry and physics,we shall study them further ne doubt thatiwe 
shati for that reason study-estronemy;,but-not—s0- far by-&- long w&y-as- ehem- 


each man necds te pursue are few(6). I do not believe that the proportion o: 
of the human race whose inner nature the study of the classics will special 
form and beautify is large; and I am quite sure that the proportio: 
of the human race on whom the classics will confer that benefit can attain 
the-desired end-witheut thai minuto ond accurate study of the classical 
tengues which affords Latin professers their only excuse for existing. I 
never yet heard it maintained by the—wildest enthusiast for Classics that 
the standard of mapelity or even of amàability is higher &mong classical 
scholars then among men of Science(o}¥ The classics did net sweeten Milten's 
disagreeable temper; they did not enable him to conduct controversy with ur 
-banity or even with decency; Shakespeare had small Latin and less Greek, 
and the resuli—-I do not know that Samuel Johnson stetes the result too , 
hax When H : s : A « 
written more than 6 consecutive lines of good peetry. It is told ina 
Christian legend that. when St Paul was in Iyaly he was led to Virgil's grav 
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at Parthénepe,and’ that he wept over'it and sá ef ef poèts, what 
would not I have made of thee,had I but found thee livingt"(10). Ad Maronis 
t—-euper—eum/Piae—rorem laerimao:/"Quem te" inquit "red 
"didissem,/Si te vivum invenissem,/Peetarum maxime!" I can imagine Virgil 
himself suying the sume to Shakespeare when he welcomed him-to-the-Elysian 
fields, Virgil and the Greeks would have made Shakespeare not merely a 
great genius,which he was already,but a great artist,whtch he was not(11). 
The classics can refine our discrimination between good and bad; but can 
they create it? Take Richard Bentley,a scholar so great that in his own 
province he serves for,a touchstone of merit and has always been admired by 
all aünirsble Scholars and despised bv all despicable scholars, All his inm 
the classics did not avail to confer on him n true appreciat 
; -ion of poetry. While he dealt with the classical poets le was comparative- 
ly -safej;for-in-deating with b&hese—a-prosaio -mind--is-net—se-grave-a—disquali 
-fication as a dithyrambic mind(12). Whenever Milten'spoetry failed to come 
up to his prosaic notions, he detected the hund,or;au -preferred—to- call 
it,the fist,of the first editor. Most men are born without the organs by 


which | egies excellence is ables “and “the erui d ‘and refin ning 


and where literature is the 

&re-not-eli-—se—easily-f ATP RE 9 hermit hi a-datzipid can: 
-dour. There is a sort of savage nobility about his firm reliance on his 
om bad tastes Against you-might-perhaps—expeet that those— whose-ehief-eccup 
~ation is the hee nd the Aurea masters of style would de shea T &cqu- 


bettar. Hut shen, it .eomes to literary oriticism, henp. up in one scale all 
the literary criticism that the whole nation of professed scholars ever wro 
«te;end-drep—inte-the-ether the thin groon volume of Arnold's Lectures .on 
Translating Homer,and the first scale,as Milton says,vill straight fly up 
and kick the beum(15). People-&re—too- prone to-torment- themselves with-dev- 
ising far-fetched reasonss they cannot be content with the simple truth ass 
Ribs Aristotle? "all men posssess by nature & craving for knowledge." 


-al end incidental good, ETC, x ames to IA ‘from it,but for itself. 
"Brothers," says Ulysse 4 Hén he was ceme taathat narrow pass whe- 
re Hereules &ssigned his gie to hinder man from venturing further,''ye 
were not formed to live like brutes,but to follow virtue and knowledge." Fo 
knowledge resembles virtue in this,that it is good in itself simply: it is 
not a coin which we pay down to purchase happiness,but has happiness indiss 
-olubly bound up with it(18). Let a man not fabricate excuses for that: 
Vitel redmtres m excises He—-cen-alt—dvell together ia—unity—witheut—orying 
up our own p psuits or deprecia ng the pursuits of others on fact tibus 
grounds, We äre not t 
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like the Ottoman sultans of old time,who thought they could never enjoy a 
moment's security till they had murdered all their brothers. It is the glor 
=y ef God, says Solomon,to conceal a thing: but the honour of kings to seerc 
out a matter. Kings have long alidicated that province; and we students are 
come into their inheritance: it is our honour to search out the things 
which God has concealed(21). Other desires perish in their gratification, 
but the desire of knowldge never(22). = # = 
Prefaces to Manilius: The transformation which first made Manilius a legib- 
le author was the work of Scaliger's own unaided wits(23). Many of his emen 
-daiiens-required-no Scaliger io make them,and were made by Scaliger enly 
because Manilius hitherto had fallen,as he was destined often to fall again 
into the hands of éntidrëkerte- write tum-di for tumidi—in- 1422—was-a-feat 
of easy brilliancy,and such corrections are less of an henour to Seeliger 
than a shame to his predecessors(24). Lucida tela diei: these are- the words 
that come into one's mind when one has halted at some stubborn perplexity o 
of reading, hes witnessed Scaliger and Gronouius and Huetius fumble at it 
one after another,and then turns to Bentley end sees Bentley strike his 
finger on the place and say thou ailest here,ünd here(27). Scaligér accomp- 
lished most in tho easiest parts of the poem and Bentley in the hardest. Th 
firm strength and piercing edge and arrowy swiftness of his intellect,his 
metchless—facility-and-adroiiíness and resource,were never so triumphant as 
where defeat seemed sure(28). Though his faculty for discovering truth has 
no equal in the history of learninp,hi-—rish-to—discover it ves -not-so- 
strong. His bouyant mind,elate)] by the exercise of its powers,too often for 
-got the nature of its business and turned from werk to play; und many a 
time xhen he feigned andfial f fancáed that he was correcting the seribe,he 
knew in his heart thet he was revising the auther(29). Elias Stebber's re- 
print of Bentley’ 


ene which turned as unswervingly to the meaningless,the unmetrical ,and the 
ungrammatical,as the needle to the pole(31). They say that Fr,Jacob was 
born-of-human-parentage(33). The worst of having no judgment is that one 
never misses it. An editor of no judgment,perpetually confronted with a 
couple of MSS. to choo-e froum,cunzot but feel in every fibre -of-his being 
that he is & donkey between two bundles of hay. He confusedly imegines that 
if one bundle of hay is removed he vill cease to be a donkey. So he removes 
it. Hdpretends that the two MSS. are not equal in merit,end calls one of 
them “the best MS."(35); This method saves lazy editors from working and 
siupid editors from thinking. But somebody has to pay for these luxuries, 
and thet somebody is the author; since it must follow,as the night the day, 
that—this method should falsify his text(36). In Association football you 
must not use your hands,and similarly in textual criticism you must not use 
four brains. Since we cannot-make-foole-behave like wise-mengwe-will-ins- 
ist that wise men should behave like fools: by these means only can we red- 
ress the injustice of nature and anticipate the-equality-of—-the-prave(38). 
Having small literary culture,Messrs Jacob and Bechert are not revolted by 
illiteracy ,having slight knowledge of grammar they ore not revolted by sol- 
ecism,having no sequence of ideas they are not revolted by incoherency(“9). 
These. lessons ) 7 : ; : i ^ i : 


ion,must have felt something like Sin when she gave birth to Death(44). 
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Mr H.W.Gerred brought to his task activity amd energy;e 

and a strong desire to shine(46). His conjectures were singularly cheap and 
shattow.—t-heve—counted—more—than 60 pesitive misstateuents. The ircnslatio: 
has an average of more than 3 false renderings to the pege(4T). But this 
seems to be á:sor6rófoEnpbish book which Germans admireyand it wes—greeted 
as "das herrliche Werk","das vortreffliche Buch", There were no such bou- 
quets for me; and nrg “the reader will do well to consider how far my ju: 
-dgment of Mr Garrod's O may have been warped by the passion of 


and the editor might “= mistake hin for a man “of learning; but with my know 
ee ee to the purse it came from(49). 

The best emendations of all are those which are both true and difficult. Te: 
zxtual criticism—rould-indeed-be-e-peradise-if soribes had confined themsel. 


ves io making mistakes which Isaac Vess and Robinson Ellis could correct(50 
It may be asked Whether T think thet"? "myself pessess-Shis- eutFiter-even 


ome to any of the critiques,not by swerving an inch HR my original 
principles .&nd pr&ctice,but by the mere ect of living en and continuing to 
be the same,I have changed that state of ‘things (53). 

Preface to Juvenal:i-I-now- present to the readers and especially to the edit 
-ers of Juvenal the first apparatus criticus which they have ever seen(54). 
The task of editing the-classics-is-continually—e&tiempted by soholars who 
have neither enough intellect nor enough literature(56). These are entangle: 
in a task for which nature has neglected to equip thems eeepc Sains ato 


-ity. They want have a rule,a machine to do their thinking for them. If the 


rule is true,so much the better; if false,that cannot be helped: but one 
ihing-is necessary,n rule, A hundred years ago it was their rule to count 
the MSS. and trust the majority. But this pillow was snatched from under 
*hem-hy-the-greet-crities—of the 19th century,and the truth that MSS. must 
be weighed,not counted,is now too widely known to be ignored. The sluggard 
has” Tost his pilluv,bui-he—has- Tepi hie- gh sterol yuAd IM MA IASON find-semeth- 
ing else to loll on. Pascal: "D'où vient qu'un boiteux ne nous irrite pas, 
et qu'un esprit boiteux nous irrite? C'est a cause gatun boiteux reconnoit. 
que nous &llons droit,et qu'un esprit boiteux dit que c'est nous qui boiton: 
3 sans cela nous en aurions plus de pitie que de colere." If a hale man 1 


&bout the purtessene ‘of better MSS. they | are ris at second hand a 


phrsse-which e REI E nope 
derit Tucker's "Supplices" ef Aeschylus: No xerd, hovever good ,is safe 
Tucker can think of a similar word «hich is not much worse(865). - 
Review = Schultes Edition of Len Ca No birete of these cor- 
à S m = = e - . ne 
pean piety of Mr Schulze (74). Does my reader flatter himself. "m he ha 
has lost by this time the power to wonder at anything? I promise to amaze 
pi" nov(84 . 1 
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Tf you say you have 3 song at à school where there are 100 boys ;lir Schulze 

will ask whether yeu are the father of the remaining 9T,and if you disclaii 

the-henour—he—witttett re that—in—thei case you canzot really be thc. fatl 
the 3(85). 


-dome—vith-this-matter—for-a-long ti- 


not possessing 

Tremenheere's " thie” of Pro AUS Those who have no Ta may pardon . 
-sueh—an- er pue et like had verses better then silence; but I do 
not know -ea bald renderings of exquisite Jove-poews should be pardoned by 


The Cambridge Pega i M EY of English Literature XI XIII, XIV: The contributors 
“do not include the two critics whom-one would most have hoped and-epected 
to find here,Mr Andrew Bradley and Sir Walter Raleign. Expectation,if not 
hope,is gratified by. the presence of Prof. Satutsbury, whose abundant knowl: 
-edge,imnense gusto,end general soundness of judgment make him readable 


even when he is ara Southey end Peacock ed the third or Tourih 


aed e English poets are Hiniowpant<clirvon, sul the late Mr Wilde. emm 
is no metter of fundancntal tenets; fuith-in-thc—goodness-of- nature—is no 
.more poetical than faith in Jupiter and Juno. There is much talk of his 
ope aree is downright peces te eredith and Swinburne lived : 


-nay-usual,*o—spend—a-lifeiime in the. study of literature without ever. lear: 
-ing the knack of it,and no reader opening this book will even eet to 
Find the dyer's humi subdued—to- vhat—b-—erks-in(118). . — 


Simpson's "Louis Napoleaon and the Recovery of France": liis private life wi 
was certainly Alaselutes E RENE been eee ONUS mio foutre his firs: 


belief that sovereigns Saas when they mest nad by rage RH) Brrr at 
—the notien that “those lips" should be allowed to sully the pure cheek of 
England's Queen(127) 

—fhe ieation_of to Textual Criticism: A textual critic engaged 
upon his business is not at all like Newton investigating the motions of 
—the planets: he—is—-much- mere like 5 deg hunting for fleas(132).. If a dog i. 
is to hunt for fleas successfully he must be quick and he must be sensitiv: 
t is no good for a rhinoceros to-hunt for fleesi—he-does-not know where 
they are, and could not catch them if he did(133). Sectarianism handcuffs 


cuffs you to your own country. Patriotism has a great name as a F¥Ptue; 
but in the sphere of the intellect it is an unmitigated nuisance(135). 
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The best way’ to treat such pretentious inanfties 15 to transfor them from 
the sphere of textual criticism,where the difference between truth and fal- 
sehood ism little-regarded and seldom even perceived,into some sphere where 
men are ebliged te use concrete and sensuous terms,vhich force them,ho*evo) 
Teluctantly;to—think;-I-esk— his-sehelar io tell me «shich weighs mosi,a 
tall man or a fat man. He cannet answer; nobody can; everybody sees in a 
moment that the question is absurd. Iuli and fat ere-adjectives which tran: 
-port even a textual critic from the world of humbug into the world of rea 
-lity,e world inhabited by comparatively thoughtful people, such as butch- 
ers and grocers,vho depend on their brains for their bread. It moy well he 
that an ineh of girth adds more weight than an inch of height,or vice versi 
-but that altitude is incomparably more ponderous than obesity,or obesity 
than altitude,has never been maintained(140). Let us not indulge our moral 
emotions out of sosson(l4l). Knowledge is good,method is good,but one thin: 
beyond all others is necessary; and that is to have a head,not a pumpkin,o: 


E erszand —brains,not- pudding,in-your-head( BBO) — — 
J.M.Image: He chose to keep up the old feshion-—-dating from times when 
"Che tenure of lellowships depended om celibacy- nnd Fellows lived-half-the 
year in retired spots with their clandestine wives——of reticence about eb: 


-sences from Cambridge(152). —— nen d diei AN 


preferred,as a man of letters will,the dry to the watery. He knew better 
“than to conceive himself—thet-rarest-of-all—the—greet—-orks-of Ged,es liter 
-ary critic; but such remarks on literature as he did let fall were very di 
CFfferent stuf? from the usual flummery of the cobbler- who is ambitious to 


~ished us so often that astonishment lost its neture (160). 
-Phe-Neme-end—Neture of Poeiry: It is my first duty to acknowledge the hon- 
our done me by those who have in their hands the anpointment of the Leslie 
-Stephen Lecturer «nt to thenk-them fer-thisteken-of their geod —Àll. My 
second duty is to say that I condemn thdir judgment and deplore their choi 
“Zee. Whether the faculty of literary criticism is the best gift thot Heav— 


—£eney—thei-I have. become one 
which the plece of poetry was usurped by something very dif'erent which po 
—ssessed the proper end—speciife—namep! wit, Simile and metapher,things 
inessential to peetry,vere their greai engrossing preoccupation,and were 


3 : : : has 
no Por a good many years been & strong disposition to revise thWirdict 
pronounced by the 19th century of the poetry of the 18th and to represent 
that its disparaging judgment was no more then en expression of distatse 
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fer a sort of poetry unlike its own(175). The literature of the 18th cent- 
ury in England is an admirable and most enjoyable thing. Although the spe, 
Zial task and. characteristic achievement of the age was the invention and 
establishment of a hell thy ,veriunal ike,athletic prose,to supersede the cum- 
brous ond decorated and self-admiring prose of a Milton or a Jeremy Taylor, 
verse also it created masterpieces,e.g. "The Rape of the Lock", But 
man had ceased to live from the depths ef his nature; he lighted the candle 
end drew down the blind te shut eut the moon, Satire and burlesoue,in which 
the achievement of the 18th century was unrivalled,are forms of art in vhic 
high poetry ip not et-home,end te usce grae eee with great(176) 
parsimeny and tact,it would be actually injurious. The conslusion of The 
Dunciad may fairly be called-sublime; but such—a-—tone-was wisely reserved 
for the conclusien(#4¥}. To poets of the 18th century high andimpassioned 
poetry did not come ‘spontaneously but they girt up their loins and essayed 
& lofty strain. The way to write real poetry,they thought,must be to write 
something as little like prose as possible. They devised for Éhe*purpose 
a-"cerreck and splendid diction"(177). It comauanded notice and wag not easy 
to mistake. It was at ence pompous and poverty-stricken. It could escribe 
netural—objectswith sensitive fidelity to nature; it 
man feelings with a variety and delicacy answering to its own. And this 
deadening of language-had—e-eonsequence beyond its ovn sphere: its effect 
: worked inward,and deadened perception. That which could no longer be deser- 
ibed was no longer noticed. The l9th-century-h&d-a—similer-linge of-its own 
1: it was imitative and sapless,but not preposterous(178). The features end 
formatien of the style can be studied under a cruel light in Dryden*s trans 
-lations from Chaucer., Much too often he Would try to improve because he 
thought he could. That there should ever have bMisted an obtuseness which 
-eould mistake this impure verbiage for a correct and splendid diction is a 
dreadful thought(180). When Chaucer says that "all the ladies in the compa- 
ny wept together with the queen(the Knight's Tale),Dryden improves it into 
3 “when she began/Threugh the bright quire the infectious virtue ran." Pope 
admired this tine so much-that-he put it-tviee-inte his Iliad("Through all 


poetis 

might well prefer, 

and indisputably, 

meny of the goo nd great,how many saints and herees have possessed this 

‘Faculty. If a man is insensibte-to-poetry,it-does- not follow that he geis 

Poems very seldom consist of poetry and A tuni 
85 LJ 


abbexto write it better 
poets of that age in whom pre-eminently one can hear end 
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poetic accent emerging clearly from the contemporary dialect? These four: 
Collins, Smart Cowper, and Blake. And what other characteristic had these. 
four in common? They vere mad(188). In these 6—siímple words of Milton:i- "Nyr 
-phs and shepherds,dance ho more",what ig it that ean draw tears,as I know 
it can,to the eyes of more readers than one? What in the vorld is there to 
cry about?(192) Poetry indeed seems to me more physical than intellectuel. 
A year or two ago,in comuon with others,I received from America a request 
that I would define poetry. I replied that I could no more define poetry 
than a terrier can define a rat,but that I thought we both recognised the 

: it-provekes in us, Qne of these symptoms was 
deserihed in connexion with another object by Eliphaz the Temanite: "A 
-spirit—passsedhefore—myfaeet—the-hair_of ay flesh stood -up.!!_Experience 
has taught me,when I am shaving of & morning,to keep watch over uy thoughts 
pecause,if a Tine of poetry strays into-my-memory,my skin bristlee so that 
the razor ceases to act. This particular symptom is accompanied by ? shiver 


call it secretion; whether a natural secretion,like turpentine in the fir, 
@r.a morbid secretion, like the-pearl—in—the—oyster,. i-heve seldom written 
poetry unless I was rather out of health(194). By this time you must be 
sated with anatomy ,pathology,and autobiegraphy,and villing to let me retire 
from my incursion into the foreign ter: itory of literary criticism, Farew- 
ell for ever(195). dq MR dM DEC E 
-l-go-to Mr Leslie Stephen,and I am always instructed,though I may not _be 
charmed. I go to Mr Walter Pater,and I am always charmed,though I may not 
-he—instrueted, But Arnold was not merely instructive or charming nor hoth 
together: he was what it seems te me no one else is: he was illuminating 
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W.T.Jones,The Romantic Syndrome(1961). : 
When two experts dispute ever whether,say Keats’ "Ode to a Nughtingale" i: 


is(1) romantic,they may be in agreement about the marks of romanticism 
and in disagreement about the character of the poem; or they may be in ag- 
reement about the character of the peem,but in disagreement about the marl 
of romanticism; er they may be in disagreement about both(2). Axes ef baa: 
are conceived to be dispesitional sets,preferences for one or another bas: 
-ic value(3). Whether I de,er do not,think about vitamin-C deficiency as 
I drink my morning orange juice is a question for individual psychology; 
whether 1 ean think about it depends on,among other things,vhether or net 
I live in the 20th century,just as whether I can see a satellite of Jupit: 
-er,instead of a supramundane intelligence,when I look into the night 

sky depends on whether I happen to live after or before Galilee published 
his-Sidereel Messenger(9). Just as a study of myth reveals certain underly 
-ing motifs er themes that also appear in the overübehavior(11) ef a give: 
primitive seciety,so ihe theoretical foruuletions-of-a given society rev- 
eal certain underlying metifs,er themes,of that society(12). They define, 
not ihe particular answers,but ihe kinda-ef answers that ere felt to be 
satisfactery. But amalysis in terms of content dees not go deep enough. 
Theeretical behavior patterns must be analyzed- in terms of style-prefer- 
ences, A given teleological theery and a given descriptive theery may 
Share a bias that dispeses them to concentrate on continuities and te 
emphasize that all differences are differences ef degree. Others will shar 
-e & bias for discontinuities and will insist on radical "breaks".at cert- 
ain points(13). 

At ihe basis of every personality there is a set oí temperamental biases. 
These provide the basic pattern of erientatien by which he uncenscieusly 
structures his experienee(13). I call them "biases" to emphasize that 
they are pre-ratienal—-they are net attitudes reached as a result of a m 
-asoning process; it is they,rather,that determine what seems to the indir 
-idual inevitable,self-evideni,"natural" and "reasonable". Temperamental 
biases show up not only in overt behavieur,but in theoretical work of all 
kinds,and also in esthetic productien, Any given bias(e.g.,a bias for the 
static as eppesed to the dynamic) can be experienced more or less intense] 
-y- The various biases of differentlindividuels with respect to amy contra: 
-ting pair of basic values will fall,roughly,into a linear range or axis. 
The extreme positions along any such linear range will be unequivocal and 
diametrically eppesed. The middle range of any axis will be less unequivo- 
cal. Individuals whose biases fall in this middle range will be more toler 
-ant,and tend to "see both sides of the argument"(16). Most people will 
agree that Plate is "pretiy far out" toward the other-werld pole of the 
THis World/Other World Axis,that Aristotle is "much less far out," that 
Hebbes is "far out" toward the opposite pole of this axis. While every in- 
dividual's báases are his own,biases fall into a number of typical patter: 
In any given period,one ef the other of these personality types tend to 4 
predominate in a given society and so characterize the culture ef that 
greup at that time. "Syndrome" refers to the pattern or constellation of 
biases that predominate in any group,while "configuration" te the particul 


-ar pattern of a given individual. A syndrome should not be hypostatized 
ag something apart from the configurations of the individuals(17). There i 
is no reason to suppese that in all periods there mgt, bea, predgminant 


pattern; it is a straight—out empirical cuestion whether a syndrome does > 
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er does not exist during any particular time span. if it does,it is simply 
because a substantial number of individuals in a given society at a given 
time happen to share the same biases(18). 
The Order/Disorder Axis: Some prefer system,clarity and structure, the 
"neat package." Others enjoy complexity,fluidity and disorder(20). What 
the former, reject as “hopelessly chaotic," the latter will describe as a 
"fruitful mess.""Explanations that satisfy the former are likely to be cri 
-ticized by the latter as "oversimplified" or "false to the facts." "All 
neat sclimgs ","cut and dried", seem to William James "to violate the char 
-acter with which life concretely comes and the expression which it bears 
of being,or at least of invelving,a muddle and a siruggle..."(FFom a nete- 
book cueted in R.B.Perry,The Thought and Character of W.J.,pp.385-6)(21). 
"I want a world of anarchy „Mūns terberg one ef buréaucracy,and each of us 
appeals to "nature! to back him up. Nature partly helps and partly resists 
each of us." This axis crosses the traditional dichotomy between rational- 
ism and empiricism(22). James and Hume,for instance,are both empiricists, 
but they stand at opposite ends of the Orde-Disorder Axis. 
THe Static-Dynamic Axis: Comte Hegel ,Marx,Whitehead and Bergson all prefer 
the dynamic to the static,but in the first four of these thinkers this 
bias is coupled with a bias toward order,while in Bergson it is coupled 
with a bias toward disorder. En the latter case,the superior value ef 
"intuition" is asserted,and "reason" is condemmdd on the ground that it 
freezes the fluid reality inte rigid compartments(23). In the former case. 
the thinker must struggle with the problem of making a conceptual analysis 
of "process," 
The Continuity/Discreteness Axis: C.S.Lewiss "Blake wrote the Marriage of 
Heaven and Hell. If I have written ef their Divorce,this is...because,...th 
attempt to make that marriage is perennial. The attempt is based on the 
belief that reality never presents us with an absolutely unevoidable 'eith 
-er-ér',...This belief I take to be a disastrous error' (The Great Divorce, 
v). F.H.Bradley,on the other hand,argues that ends that'"we rightly cond- 
emn as Evil...must be included" in the Absolute. In it,every evil act 
"which is followed in epyposition to the good,will unite with,and vill cond 
-uce to,the ultimate goal"(Appearance and Reality,p.430)(24). Cf. Pletinus 
and Aristotle; all-devouring monism vs "Everything is what it is,and not 
another thing." 
The Inner/@uter Axis: The contrast is between those who are satisfied with: 
a relatively external relation to the objects of their experience and 
those who are satisfied only if they can get inside them(25). Faust's inn- 
er bias: "Dass ich erkenne,was die Welt/Im Innersten zusammenhalt,/Schau 
alle Wirkenskraft und Samen/Und tu nicht mehr in Worten kramen"; Wagner's 
outer bias: "Ach! wenn man so in sein Museum gebannt ist,/Und sieht die 
Welt kaum einen Feiertag,/Kaum durch ein Fernglas,nur von weiten..." Cf 
Ursula's scernful remark on her sister in Lawrence's Wemen in Loves "Isn't 
it queer that she always likes little things?~v..She likes te look through 
the wrong end of the opera glass and see the wrld that way"(Modern Library 
ed.,p.42)(26). Cf. Bergson and Descartes. Hegel and Bergson,who are poles 
apart on the Order/Disorder Axis,tend toward the same end of the Inner/Out 
-er Axis. Dewey's itici i empiricism and the traditio 
-nal(27) rationalism as "spectator" theories of knowledge, ameumta to sayir 
that both rationalism and empiricism reflect an outer-bá&s. 
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less ef its depth in the picture spaee,and with no "atmospheric" effects 
but exposed te view in evem,steady light) with the ways in which Turner 
and Rembrandt and the French Impressionists see objects(with surfaces fu- 
zzy in an intense glare ef sunshine or else looming eut ef deep shadows). 
Descartes is a sharp-fecus rationalist,Hume a sharp—-fecus empiricist. Rus- 
sells "If yewiwateh a bus approaching you during a bad London feg,you see 
first ler wares! ef extra darkness,and you only gradually become aware 
ef it as a vehicle with parts and passengers. According to Hegel,your firs 
view as a vague blur is more correct than your later impression....I pref- 
er sharp eutlines and definite separations" (Portraits from Memory,p.38) 
(28). Whitehead has a seft-fecus preference,emphasizing the "thresholds" 
of experience(29). Werdsworth'd seft—focus dislike of the man to whem a 
yellow primrose was a yellow primrose and nothing more(Peter Bell,Pt.I, 
249-51 ) (21) .* ay 
This-Werld/Other-World Axis: The other-wrold bias may beceme escapism,gn 
flight threugh time er through space. It may,mere radically,reject the whe 
-le natural world in faver of some non—natural,er supernatural ,realm. It 
may combine with the static bias(32)-—-witness Platonism,or with the dyna- 
mic bias——witness SchepenHauer*s blind,struggling Will(33). 
The Spontaneity/Process Axis: Some insist on freedom,chance,accidemt; othe 
-ers on order and law. Emergent or Creative evolution is an expression of 
a strong spontaneity bias(34). 
It is possible to set up a linear continuum of the various types of theer- 
eticel behavieur,ranging from those,like poetry and painting,in which the 
influence of bias is relatively stréng,to those,like physics,in which it 
is relatively weak(44). 
Rubens! Adoration shovs all the marks of a strong dynamic bias; in Durer's 
Adoration,everything is clam,relaxed,poised(49). Castagne's Last Supper 
is typical of the order bias; Tinterette's of the disorder bias(56). Rem 
brandt's portraits are examples ef inner bias; Sargent,on the other hand, 
says: "I paint what I see...I don't dig beneath the surface for-things 
that don't appear before my eyes" (C,M,Mount,J.S.Sargent,p.216)(60). The 
behavierist's appreach is typically outer; the spychoanalytic view is 
typically inner(89). ; 
The Remantic Syndromes A.Seft—feeus——the sense of thresholds and ihe use 
of metaphors which show a decided preference for the misty,the hazy,and 
the dim(121)54- B.Inner-bias(126)4 C. Diserder—and Dynonio-Bioseo (127); D. 
Continuity—Bjas(132), E.Other-Werld bias(135). 
"It. is. the mark of an educated man to look for preoisien in each-class of 
things just so far as the nature ef the subjects admits; it is evidently 
sHhyequallyjto accept probable reasoning from a mathematician and te 
demand from & rheterician scientific proofs"(Nicemachean Ethies,1094b 25). 
"One name stand for ono thing,and another for another ihing...A- propositio 
presents the existence and non-existence ef atomic facts...Everything that 
can be said can be said clearly"(Tractatus Logico-philosophicus,4.0311,4.1 
4.116). "An image ef some bright Eternity, "A shadow ef some golden dream, 
"a tender reflection of ihe eiernal moon af love," "a metaphor of spring; 
ahd youth and morning" (Shelley,Epipsychidion)--—each^phraé4ümsiéts on its 
own inadequacy as a description of the reality in question(132). ` 
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.. Stephen Spender &'Denald Hell ,The Concise Encyclopaedia ef English 
and American Poets and Poetry(1963) 
AMERICAN POETRY: Philip Frenau's Revolution sentiments: "Can we never be 
theught/fe have learning er grace/Unless it be brought/Frem that damnable 
place?"———i,e. Furepe. Emerson: "Why should we net have a poetry and phi- 
losophy of insight and not of traditien,and a religien by revelation io 
us,&nd not the history ef theirs?"(25) 
W.H.AUDEN: an idiosyncratic Marxist-Freudian salvatienism(50). 
AUSTRALIAN POETRY: A.D.Hope writes ef Eves "The proud vicuna nuzzled her 
as she slept/Lax on the grass—-and Adam,watching too,/Saw how her dumb 
breasts at their ripening wept, /The great pod of her belly swelled and 
grew,//And saw its water break,and saw,in fear,/Its quaking museles in 
the act ef birth,/Between her legs a pigmy face appear---/And the first 
mürderer lay upon the earth"(Imperial Adam)(53). 

BIMUND BLUNDEN: While his centemperary,Graves,has become part of the main 
rina modern poetry Blunden has retreated into a linguistic backwat 
-er (59). 

ROBERT BURNS: His inability to resist a pretty face(63). "Thre's some are 
fou*o' love divine ,/There's seme are fou* e' brandy,/An monie jebs that 
day begin/May enfin Heughmagandie fornication /Seme ither ned eec 

Mn ITRON: Den Juan belongs essentially te the tradition of the novel 
THOMAS CAMPION: C.S.Lewis wrote that "with ene exception,his poems can 
be divided enly inte the good and the better,er else inte the more and 
less characteristic” (68). 


THOMAS CAREWs His nearly constant theme is carpe diem; few poets in Eng- 


the obverse of Crashaw,who uses erotic imagery to solicit spiritual val- 
ues. 

LEWIS CARROLL: Some ef his paredies ahve so long eutlived the poems which 
prompted them that they seem to be his independent creations,e.g. You are 
old,Father William,the original of which is by Southey(71). 

RGE CHAPMAN: In Ovid's Banquet ef Sense,the rich imagery,though often 

clumsy and excessively intricate,is far more effective; he speaks of 
"the dewnward-burning flame of her rich hair"(T2). ns ks 
CLASSIC & ROMANTIC: Beginnings of romanticism were discovered not only in 
Rousse&u,but also in Kant(by Russell and Santayana),Bacon(Babbitt),St 
Paul and/or Plate(Grierson),the Odyssey and,ultimately,the serpent in 

the Garden of Eden(Charles Whibley). Indeed the classic-romantic dyad waa 
obviously reflecting in its own way oppositions caught in other pairs of 
térms recurrent in philosophical embtilysess act—potency,form—matter,the on 
-e and the many,yang-yin,Apollo and Dionysus. In two articles in Compara- 
tive Literature (1949) ,Wellek gives 3 criteria of romanticism: a view of 
peetry dominated by imagination,a view of the world dominated by an organ 
-iċ concept of nature,and a poetic style dominated by symbol and myth. 
Morse Peckham,in a P.M.L.A. &rticle(1951),noting explicitly the importan- 
ce-ef a 4th and rel&ted(T9) idea, the unconscious mind,reduces the opposi- 
tion of classic and romantic ultimately to that of mechanistic and organ- 
CRITICISM & POETRy: Without these middlemen the current óf ópinion would 
not circulate(103). There is a "hand-to-mouth" quality about Dryden's 
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leridge is to be 
honoured as the first great practitioner of "close analysis"——-wiineaes his 
discussion of the poetic and dramatic effects of the first scene of Hamlet 
(108). Though Arnold sometimes says “we poor despised followers of cult- 
ure",his note is cheerful(1EDjot's best criticism,as he himself has recog- 
nised,wsa "a by-product of his poetry work-shop." Hie procedure resembles 
that of Arnold in the tactical use he makes of adroit quotation and the 
skilful passage,at the right moments,from specific observation to general 
reflection; but it conveys an impression of a greater austerity,crispness, 
and precision,an un-Arnoldian sourness and primness(110). 
WILLIAM DIAPER: "The azure Dye,which plums in Autumn boast,/That handled 
fades,and at a Touch is lost" 
EMILY DICKINSON: Siscoveries that she knew 3 or 4 men more or less intimat 
-ely,and hints in Jay Leyda's The Years and Hours the of E.D.(1960) that 
she may have been promiscuous,have at least warmed the earlier enigma of 
the crushed female curate(115). "Let no sunrise' yellow noise/Interrupt 
this ground. "Presentiment---is that long shadow on the lawn---/Indicat- 
ion that suns go down-—//The notice to the startled grass/T,at darkness 
is about te pass"{136). 
JOHN DONNE: The Hástinction between "Jack Donne" and "Dr Denne” is Donne's 
own, He made it in a letter of 1619 when sending a copy of Biabhanatos to 
a friends “It is a Book written by Jack Donne,and not by D, Donne." Moat 
writers have used this distinction to mean the distinction between the 
licentious leve poet and thé serious religious poet and preacher. But Donn 
-e himself meant something ouite differents the distinction between & book 
by a private individual and a book written by & professional person who 
speaks with the authority and responsibility that his profession gives 
and demands. In this sense virtually all Donne's poetry,whether amorous or 
religious,is the werk of Jack Donne. He was,in Ben Jonson's phrase ,apoet 
"on the by." He writes as the mood takes him. We should be much disturbed 
if ms poems by Werdsworth came to light which deplored the limited outlook 
of country folk and expressed a longing for the delights of urban life; b 
but Denne who has written mere finely than any other English poet of the 
delight and glory of mutual passionate love has also written finely ef 
love as a fraud,decalring that a woman possessed is mere dead flesh. Some 
of his poems seem to have been written to exercise his wit and are parado 
-xes in the old sense,that is defences of indefensible positions(118). 
FOREIGN INFLUENCES ON ENGLISH POETRY: Rilke was undoubtedly the greatest 
influence from abroad on the English poetry of the thirties. A comparsion 
between Auden’s "To settle in the village of the heart" and Rilke's "Aus- 
gesetzt auf den Bergen des Hermens",reveals the basis of an essential ele- 
ment in Auden's style(139). i 
ROBERT FROST: He decided to stake his fukture on a bold move. "Home is the 
plaee where,when you have to go there,/They have to take you in"(The Death 
of the Hired Man)(140). 
FUGITIVE GROUP: Most of them were students or teachers at Vanderbilt Unive 
-rsitys John Crowe Ransom,Allen Tate,Rebert Penn Warren(141),ete. 
GEORGE GASCOIGNE: His lyrics were first published in A HUNDRED SUNDRY FLOW 
—ERS (1575) (143). 
ROBERT GRAVES? A óne-man Pestatance movement again 
Co. (145). 
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SIR FULKE GREVILLE,LORD BROOKE: "Oh wearisome condition of Humanity! /Born 
under one Law,to another bound:/Vainly begot,and yet forbidden vanity,/ 
Created sick,commanded to be sound"(Mustapha). C.S.Lewis has called these 
"four lines of such precision and such sombre melody that nothing can 
ever be added to them",and has said that the rest of Greville's works 
"apre little more than an attempt to say the same thing. 
THOMAS HARDY: The Subalterns: "*Boor wanderer',said the leaden sky,/II 
fain would lighten thee ,/But there are laws in force on high/Which say it 
must not be. 1/1 would not freeze thee,shorn one ' ,cried/The North, ‘knew 
I but how/To warm my breath,to slack my stride,/But I am ruled as thou.' 
//'tomorrow I attack thee,wight',/Said Sickness. 'Yet I swear/I bear thy 
little ark no spite/But am bid enter there.'(147)//'Come thither,Sen',I 
heard Death say;/'I did not will a grave/Should end thy pilgrimage today, 
/But I too am a slave.'//We smiled upon each other then ,/And life to me 
hoe cius that feàl look it wore ere when/They owned their passiveness" 
148). 
A.E.HOUSMAN: In Eight O'Clock,the man condemned to be hanged hears the 
steeple "Sprinkle the quarters on the morning town": and then,with all 
the foree behind the osund of the words,and an enhancing alliteration,he 
goes on: "Strapped,noosed,nighing his hour,/He stood and counted them,and 
cursed his luckj/And then the clock collected in the tower/Its strength, 
and struck"(154). 
INDIAN POETRY IN ENGLISH: There are still a few Indians(both parents nati 
~ves) whe claim English to be their "best" language. A representative fig 
-ure is P.Lal1(1930- ),who runs a Poetry Workshop in Calcutta(177). One 
of their arguments is that English entitles them to a larger audience. 
According to this argument,Dante should have written in Latin and Pushkin 
a "PERS Indo-Anglian poetry is a blind alley,lined with curio shops 
178). 
RUDYARD KIPLING: "England is a cosy little country ,/Excepting fer the 
draughts along the floor/And that's why you're told,/When the passages 
are cold:/'Darling,you've forgot to shut the Door!'"(185). 
NEW CRITICISM: Spingarn openly stated his indebtedness to Croce. Ransomé 
was aware of Croce,and certainly shared with the philosopher a deliberate 
concern for the intrinsic values of poetry(229). 
WILLIAM WORDSWORTH: For Whitehe&djBasil Willey,R.D.Havens,Edmund Wilson, 
and many others,he is the great hero ef unification,the unification of 
object and object in nature,and of the mind of man with that which it 
perceives. But other writers have argued that a powerful counter—eurrent 
can be felt in Wordswerth's poetry,pulling it away from the concrete and 
towards the metaphysical.(G.Wilson Knight,D,G.James,David Perkins). David 
Ferry suggests an absolute conflict in Wordsworth. While he may be under- 
stood as desiring the healthy sense of man's living oneness with nature, 
he desired the obliteration of personality in a kind of death,a very diff 


-erent sort of oneness(e.g. the poem X Slumber did my Spirit seal)(361). 
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Modern World Literature(1963), 
The-artist &ppearscaora than ever the marazinal man,yconcerned wi 
with increasingly private problems presented in personal langue 
age(13), The portals of the Académie Francaise flew wide to re. 
eive Cocteau, France has been a laboratory where the experime>* 
ents have been watched with attention by all the writers of -— 
the world, "What are they writing in Paris?" The question is 
still &sked(15), Apollinaire: "Pitié pour nous qui combattons 
toujours aux fronti@res/De l'illimite de de l'avenir"(16), The 
M famous poem on the strangling the neck of the swan by the Mexic 


wan Enrique Gonzalez Mart{nez(1871-1952),inglish versions of 
which have been made by Samuel Beckett and others, stands for th 


Yh d f-l1tuptá fabrications of the culture-artd Ezra 

n nez in his poem decides for the owl,of Athene's 
üurkness,unquist,its eyes boring into the gloom, agains’ the t 
traditional swan,which only shows off its gracel31), 
ALLISON Drummond t- His puns- in-&-poem to John arns "You're in 
a hole too deep for any will,/A cabinet from which you can't 
Éesigni(37),. ——— — —— ——————— Ó— PG € 
AMBLER, Eric: Set a new style and standard for the English thri- 
ller in-the- vears- juSt-before the Second Jorld War(37), Almost 
all thriller writers are politically right wing. Ry contrast, 


By~contress, Ambler's books(Uncomuon Dengers19373 pattems for a 
Spgs 19583 The Mask of Dimitrios,1909) pleni all shades from 
pale rose to deepest red, The rough square peg rattling des»er- 
ately in the round hole of his job( 38}, 

. AUDEN, V.Hos His barometric responsesto social climate(41), "One 

_two,three,four/The last war was a bossés' war/Fivegsix, seven, 
etght/Rise and make a workers' state"(42), 000 — &—. &— 
BABEL, Isaak; At 10 he was to see his family shop looted and his 
father kneeling vainly in the street to a Cossack officer in 
yellow gloves who "rode slowly,not looking right or left, He 
rode as though through a mountain pass,where one oan only look 
anéad"(43), In 1934 in His Iast recorded u*terance(his speech 
at the first Vriters' Congress) he described himself as "master 
of a new literary | te genre of silence"(44),  — 
BARKER, Georges He was ft hand to the right hand of Dylan Tho- 
mas in & marnered,arcanely symbolic poetry(44),- uui qu 
BAROJA, Pfo: His heroes are generally vagabonds or rebels,men n 
invoived in iife's- shams,"outsiders'(45], The triiogy- Le lucha 
er la vida is typically episodic in structure,with no over-all 
Piin R-ehünk-of raw-—life-stearts-and ends asbruptly,purposoleB5, 
brutal,incomprehensible, It is not surprising that Hemingway ha 
acknowledged his-debt to Baroja,— i5 style,muoh oritioiaed for 
its carelessness,is in reality the exact equivalent for convey- 


Tui DAMM. Hu thort Jarky MA MBA. expressed clearly and co 
concisely in unaffected workaday Spanish(46). 


Tot KURAT A 
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“WENN, Gottfried: tn a biographical note written For an anthology 
in 1920 all he cared to say about himself was: "unimportant 
life history,unimportant existence as doctor Qin Merlin. Artis- 
tic work alone can light up the empty space between "Thou" and 
C"I"(70). "To-forget the cleavage/ Between I and You." In Probl- 

e der Lyrik he coined the phrase "monologische Kunst" for his 
ef GEO contemporary poetry,and maintained that—6—good 
poems are the most a lyric poet can hope to write(71). 


BOURNE, Georges senium of dar Sturt, Prien of ious Benn- 
-etant writer of-a series of exceptional- books in which he exar 
-ined country living as he learned to know it among his Surrey 

vormen oni Ti 2 Agee es iie Nheelwzight! e Shop(1025}- being- the 
best and best known( 75), 


“BRADBURY, Rays . American master of science  fiction,who } has follow 


0i. in the ascent from pulp maga- 
zines to intellectual acclaim, The scientific gadgets and ment- 
&l attitudes that litter his pages are feasible developments of 
present gadgets and attitudes; his tales of the future are real 
ly about the present, For instance,the plot of Fahrenheit 451 
is a continuation of present intolerance; the title refers to t 
the temperature at which hook-paper burns,an? the hero is a 
""fireman" whose job Is not to pit Tires out,but to start them 
at houses where books are found,books being,of course,a symbol 
"for independent thought(75), ^ 


-SRECHT,3ertoldi- His early plays were marked,not to say marred, 
by a hysterical determination to shock, Man is Man is set ina 

-vision of Kipting's Indias Kipling,along with Villon, 
Verlaine, Goethe, the RBible,and Arthur Waley's translations from 
—the-Ohinese,had now joined the ill-assorted ranks-of those fror 
whose work he drew inspiration and often chunks of material(77) 
-Ifin exile,he seemed +o0- his-mindghe none-the-less ret- 
urned to die in the chains(78). 


BROCH, Hermann: ‘Der Toà des Ver 11(1945) was finished in the Ui 
-Se It is in the form vlartmr rare or monologue pro 
thoughts and memories and immediate sensations of Virgil in the 
.18 hours prededing his death at Brindisi. in-19 B,C, Aggustus 
visits the dying poet and challenges him to explain why he 
wishes to destroy his great poem,his life work, Wérgil replies 
that his work, indeed all art,is Meca, ca a monna of porosan 
> yexpression 


which would have to cad outside e maze of To ces, 

beyond all earthly linguistics,a s. um which would be more the 
than music,a speech which would he p the eyes to perceive,heart 
~breakingly and quick as a neartpeat, the unity of ait existence 


g ; B ^f uj - jm 
Rd Ort ES 3.64. FARAT fl 
P'Ppro&ow 
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j paltry verses was rash,a fruitless effort 
andha N assec aana presumption, " Some of the sentences in thts 
poem=in=prose must 5s the longest in literature(79), 


BUCHAN, Johns A colonisl on the 150se,l1ooking for adventuré(81) 


BUTLER, Semiels Like Father end Son by Gosse,The Way of All Flesh 
becomes an indictment of an agez) o ipu 


CAMPBELL, Roy s "me roll toting Montis inel dis of "A Veld Ecl 
-ogue" 3 "Onithe bare-veld- where-nothing- ver grows/ Saves beards 
and nails and blisters on the nose,” The bruising vitality of 
the angry-boy-who-attacked-the-igndon man of-tetters for judging 
literary competitions in the weeklies("Whoring out his withered 
Muse/To judge the limericks in the reviews!}-beeame—the-malignan 
and decidedly stupid vindictiveness of the Fascist, It is true 
that in the power of his heroic couplet,in the degree. -of—the vit 
-peration “he can pack into. it,he stands without it in this cei 
-tury(103), E Me ste cad , du een 


Camus, Alberti The murders he is concerned with are not personal 
efimes, but what he calls crimes de logi — p, committed on 


princ ple(105)) .— — scien Phy bes 2 


GANETTY, Eliass Born of Spanish- Jewish puero now lives in 
Englsnd, His ren&rxHble novel Av tozda fé translated from the Ger 
-man original Die Bie Blendung( 1935 pu concerns a pure sohol- 


J' arya man who. "for Nhs books, Tie is &n authority in 

fet, Ohinese ee pbb and has a great library in his top-storey flat 

DA in-V£enn&, He-marries his- housekeeper, is ‘tricked by her and t 
thrown out,leads a degraded life and finally burns his library 
and-himself, He-is-entirely without defence against the cupidity 
of his wife Therese,the brute force of the ex-policeman,now care. 
t&aker,Pfaff,and the plots-of— "ischerle,the hunchback dwarf,a Jew 
crippled in body and soul, Pfaff is a red-headed NDS 
blood and.no spirit; he peints with his fist instead-of his ind- 
ex-finger, But it is Thérese who appears as The ABOSRBDNLR of 
e KL de i RN eee eet ee here rere ees aS RAE: 


CARY, Joyce: Abrupt breaks, sudden roller-coaster.swoops throug* 
decades, He saw the worm in the bud,but valued the flower dust 
the same(108), Beau Brummel,complimented on his elegance at Tps- 
om, repliedi "If you noticed me,then I was not elegant"(113), 


DINE In her novels 1% E the virtuous who > suffer, 
> dominating 


Y 


RAS FAMAM 
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fA this moment of 
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CUMMINGS, H.Es Capital letters in the middle of words for emphasi 
MINI Le! La LU RUN C M d oS qe qi ag 

DAY LEVIS, Cecil: Analysis showed nothing in the being of his ver 
-se-which was not old hat, War's necessity: “Defend the bad aga- 
inst the worse'(125), 

DOUGLAS,Normani- In South Wind Keith &ffirms his "recipe for hapr 
-iness"s "I find everything useful and nothing indispensable, I 
find everything widerful and nothing miraculous!(128},-A-master 
of engaging vedantires,he should have been a writer of notes(129 
DURRELL, Lawrence;:.Poets.are not often.good writers of prose, The 
terrible substance,"poet's prose",all epithets and hectic sensi- 
bility,is a thing publishers advertise with glee,and wise men 
run from(130). 

CHESTZRTON,GgK,1 Read one page,and you are sure he is a masters 
there are such striking and profound aphorisms,such gay fancies, 
Sut he is a master who left no masterpiece(11 n rae 
COCTEAU, Jean; As a prodigy of 16 he declaimed his poems to Par- 
isian celebrities at the Thé@tre Fémina,under the dubious aegis 
of tha middle-aged actor Edouard de Llaxgwho gave him a photo- 
graph inscribed: "A vos seize ans en fleurs,mes quarante en 
pleurs," To be forty was already a disaster, "Astonish me",said 
Diaghilev,who had already astonished Murove(112). 

ELIOT, ToSes Vyndhan Lewis: "I seem to note a roman protile bland 
/I hear the drone from out the cactus-lands:/That must be the + 
el ‘tne Nollow Meni/Tns lips seem surstine with & tesp Amen" 

152]. 

EMPSON, Viltiam: He holds the theory that the value of poetry var 
-ies with its concentrations = thing said in 10 words is twice. 
as good-as-tie-sane thing said in 80; whisky is betiter-than 
wine,sand Wine is better than beer, This concentration is princi- 
pally-to- be z&Bined-by—the-use-of- homophones, So toymbal"is sure 
to mean also "symbol" in a poem of his,en? "whirled" "world" gid 
The—poem-has_bhesn-go-contracted..that it hag had.to.be,by means 
of a note,expanded again(134), 
y Rs T à st poet,is-one-of—the sli; 
htly,secret,sminor,yet entertainig hors of #Hé dusfin-4. Moon- 


lect L899), 
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The Lost Stradivarius(18395),The Nebuly Coat(1903),. He became 
eventually the chairman of the armament manufacturers! firm of 
Armstrong Whitworth,all the while maintaining his curious and 
wide scholarship» and his Sunday authorship, Hecended as a busi- 
nessman of great wealth, Reader in Palaeocraphy at Durham Univer 
"ise. An admirable minor poet lost to guns and business 
155 

FAULKNER, William: Purity is negative,as he explicitly state? in 
The in Ee the Pury: '"Yomen are never virgins, I rity isa 
nega terefore « contrary to nature," Purity is 
sterile, non life; ‘God created “sin, that JCife HIMNE proceed, So 
the Faulkner novel is desitenedly a silo of compressed sin, from 
whitch life emerges as fermentatton. "Hits oun life," he says of 


a mulatto in ze in Ar TOT all its anonymous promiscuity 
nad been c Ona. snas a life of henlituy- ant normal pes 
sin usually is"(155), 
FORD, Ford Madex: Ancient Lishts and Certain-Few neflecti sons 
"Tho art of writing glish 3 
S tand-hag hen Rossetti wrote, welthe Blessed Demezelt From that 
time forward and until today...the ijtea has heen inherent in 
the mind of the Cnglish that writing was a matter of digging fo 
obsolete words with which to express ideas for ever dead and 
gone, An Italian leoturer ely impressed an audience by tell- 
ing them that D'Annunzio *e&dthe greatest Italian stylist there 
f st book he had used over 2017 obso 
elete words which cannot be. understood by a modern Itelian with 
-cut the help of a medieval clossary"(159), | 
FORSTER,E.M,: The cheer?leader of heaven knows how many cheer- 
less consciences, The title of his book Two Cheers for DemocEg5- 
ey may be fancifully extended to cover d scr n&tory cheers fo: 
a good many other thingss five cheers for "personal Tela tions", 
one cheer for a very little private property,half a cheer for 
state ownership,& quarter cheer for Vagner{160), 
FROST, Roberts "There &re two types of realist---thé One who off 
-ers i Great deal of dirt with his potato to show hat it isa 
raesl,one; ent the one who Ts saáttsffed with the potato brushed 
cleen; I'r En to he the second Eind"(163),. 
GIDS,AnG Mau marrige we ith Eadeleine was chiittessytrmich he 
hed a dau dtes Oat therine, by another union(1£7), Or the Journey 
to—Oxford 5o—receive-&-degree ef -By shit, honoris inno he pass- 
ed Reading, and reflecting there on the fate of his old friend 
Caear Tilde- in- Reading Gaolys»oke with-setisfaotion ofthe 
crowth of sexual tolerance in England in the intervehing years 


ER pL M E E EE EET. 
GTRAUDOU? x, Jeans A higher-horse-powered Sir James E rrie(189), 

3 E masterpiece naf biography - Father and Son, The 
bomb was placed in the cellars of Victorian propriety Ty no les 
2 conspirator than the Librarian of the House of Lords = war 

of the generations deserthed with incisive power, but with 
seru lous fairness which pays the enemy " every. itimutel 199) . 


tot. URT H 
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‘That such an obscure »oetaster should fill the space of 
n almost full page in a “concise encyclopaedia of world 
literature" is already st trange, thet an adaptation(iT not 
Se of Baudelaire's poem should be singled out for 
i ATY Ssn an acei ent, T they said hey seld,4TYc due Se1 
wank? s "mut 1n halfs: he's dendj'/'Indecdl! seid ir Jones, tand 
please/Send me the half tratte got my keys ty "Sather Heard his 
children screem,/Se he threw then in the stream,/Seying,as re d 
drowned the (rd, /rehtlérem- should- be ssesn,not "értrd.'"(193), 
TA Zohn: The reputed original of Dorian uray In the last poem 
n-Siiversein nts,'"Le- Voyage- “3-Gythere™, thers P at Teast & gnerl 
= individuci manner,in a more than decadent vision of himself, 
after- a voyage- to theislend,retting-enc bird-neeked,on-e gall- 
ows,where he has esate to find love and a fair temple(195)% 
GREENE, Graham; He named John Fees ripis C e edidi as two 
writers who had particu toes influenced him, In Brighton Rock, 
e priest says to Roso$,Pin*ie's girl: "tAk-Ontholic Is more capab- 
le of evil than anyone I think perhaps---because we believe in 
him---we are more. in touch with the devil then other people," 
The book comes to = close as celebrated as any in modern ficte- 
fon---with Pinkie's girl hent on pl- ing to herself for the 
first time the sixpenny record the dead Pinkie had made on her 
insistence---*he. black disc on which he bad put,so he said,"so- 
mething lovinz"---which was "God damn YOU sy ou little bitch,why 
can't you go back home for ever and let me beg": "There was som 
-ething to te salvaged from that house and room,..She walked 
rapidly in.the thin June sunlight towards the worst horror of 
&ll"(198), 
HALT ETT, Dashiell: A style as sharp and economical zs that of 
Hemingway,without “entngway's spoiling touch ospentinent (200). 
Ts IINGWAY,Ernest: All his m major works “wersset itside America, 
end wis heroes were "AMerióBns exposed to the experiences of the 
614 Torld, à complete breakaway from Kenry James' elaborate man. 
derinese, Death in tre Afternoons "Prose is architecture not 


Ses e Taro 
interior de^7oraiion,and the Baroque is over, " t is & popular 
fallacy to suppose that he used short sentences 5 Tte times i: 


the Dell Tolls one par rvicularly admires. the construct. 
1 7 the. Long sentences(205), Rm 
HUNSONS,ELerbert Hensleys Bishop o? Durham,l&st of the creat Engli 
ish oti and-amaster of prosez An outstanding autohiogra. 
phy Retros^ect of an Uninportant life(1944), "If you want to fi 
form yourseli on anv er,i-think Dean-Swift—-vweulc be 
your wisest choice," con, a theological opronent,T,S,Hliot,ghe 
won this tritute(in The Idea of 2. Shpistian Society): "Zor vig- 
our and purity 0? controversia Slisk. Hh S no superior *od- 
ay," Such a tributes by such. E arit eae well induce in the 
recipeint an embarassed silence,hut the Bishop's critical facul- 
ties were not numbed; "Controversial English is an odd express- 
ion, What ean it properly mean?" he asked(^06), 
HEY Lord VeA,Ses Author of Yere1ith(1903),a strange story which 
excited the interss t of Gide, Juilen Green and others(2C6), Lady 
Ferelith Sidlaw,married miserably to a vulgar and brital nouveau 
Sia m the ghost of a ak Libertine, 
nay ; UP PU REP Pap. 


X: De Mee pies wg Oost Ilene) y MI tin 
Mee Dep polls tor Seal le A2 
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Because in life this mr ran been ruled by lust,his ghost is 


half-corporsàl; and the unhappy lady and the ghost-beeome lover 
and she experiences “her one draught of bliss". She dies when 


a daughter, Jean,is. 
irl Jean 1 


: : 


nant flesh,that 
their union, 
become purged 


has disappeared 


S tter" 
except from t 


s š 

KEROUAC, Jacks Today in the U,8. it is impossible to be on the 
outeide-—-there is &lways- a-university grant;a highly paid odd- 
job,to keep the non-conformist tame, It ts a society that cheris 
-hes its misfits like lucky-charms,Vhat-then,;short-of running t 
to Xurope,or self-consciously to seed(drinks,drugs,whores),is 
the rebel to do? Instead of rejecting modern life,Kerouse uses 
it; the central protagonist of On the Road is the automobile, 
Naiveté is what his characters are ager Lo arrive &at(247), Man; 
crimes have been committed in the name of "form" and therefore 
to the rebel it is "square", Poor readers,we crave,in hooks at 
least,a discernible end to the journey(248), 
KRAUS,Karls Austrian poet,feuilletonist,and satirist, best. remem 

for a play that runs to over 750 closely-printed "E 

e Die 


-bere 
and would take at least 10 evenings to perform in ful1(249 
letzten Tage der Menschheit was written a full decade before 
the anti-war novels ofT"Hemarque,Arnold Zweig and others, In a 
quick succession of scenes(in 5 acts) he evokes the stupidity 
and cruel horror of the Tar of 1914-8,re-enacted here by partici 
-pants of ail classes, In one of His satirical poems: "In the be 
-ginning was the Press and then in its own interests,appeared 
the—worid*(2590);—— ——— ———— EODEM nM rE bul 

LEWIS, Wyndham: 7111 undoubtedly emerge as a dominant writer of 
the first half of-this-century, The greatest- IM S ish 
prose-writers(259), His apparently sympathetic Hitler is inconsi 
-stent and difficult to follow([-AiWéld flirtation with fascism 


(261), 
LU. only other Chinese writer -ineludedis-Wen Yi- 


tuo(481-2)] a 

J P -One—of the wittiest and deftest American writ- 
ers of light verse(267), Her position,maintained in book after 
bros XO m preme ips prom -which she-can-lcok left 
right,up,down,and sideways, ON & feminist: "Snugly upon the e 
he a ne 2 = VU = Sans De Ox. a 


POUSZ EN Q 


xa. PEU Pleas. 


ure in her Rights/ "ho so enjoyed her Wrongs", John Betjeman is 
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fme 


England's poetical churchwarden of Bray(268), 


MANNING, Frederic: Australian,author of Her ippretgs ie(1929) : 


ZA 


Hemingway said of this novel{in his introduction to Men at War) 
that ie feni .it every year on the anniversary of the mon 

when he was wounded, Notable for the realistic behaviour end 
language of the men of the trenches, Bourne,the book's herogdis 


‘covers "an extraordinary veracity in war,which strips man of 


he grew up, 
Club; it is ful 
-and.centeins its share of purple 

patches, The character of Alroy Keir in Cakes and Ale is done 
with deadly accuracy,and one's only reserv Is that Maughan 


I. himself & popular writer,scarcely has the right to sneer 
LÀ 


(283 oe PR UE a LIP RAE, IE 
HILLAY; iäna St Vincent: The "feminine Byron of the 20's", "God! 
World" is an extremely embarrassing piece of Nature Worship 
which begins with "O World,I cannot hold thee close enough}" 
and then proceeds to take this idea seriously,with the result 
that the poet aprears as a lady wrestler formidably embracing 
crag and bluff until the surprisingly coy ending,"prithee, let 
no Hird Gali"(287), In "I Shall Go Back" e witty,terse descrip- 
tion of a love affairs "A little under-said and over-sung." Onc 
ee in love with cham, Wilson draws a sensitive portrait in 


The Shores of quent 288), FECI 

MORANTE Bisat st and poet,married to Alberto I 

MUSIL, Roberts Described by a reviewer in the T.L.8 

the greatest modern novelist writing in German, This caused Sur 
-prise and led to enquiry, At that time he was all tut unknown 
in-Germany and-his native Austria too, but the voice from Znglen 
did more for hin in one &rticle(»erhaps because of the Shocking 
novelty-of- the ites that Germanic pgentus could be discovered 
from London) than his few faithful admiriers had been able to 
do. over the years(314).-— — Moo a a oM Min cola i nd accipe 

RENN, Ludwig: Has never surpassed or equalled his first and most 
famous novel Krieg(1928),&811 but eolipsed by ets tremend 
-ously success Al miet on the Western Front(1929), The auth 
20r appears as the first-person nA &n-Infaatry-men(3568) 

" Her five novels deserve to he far better known{3698, 
ROBINSON, Edwin Arlington; "Miniver scorned the gold he sought/ 
But sore annoyed was he without it;/Miniver thought and thought 
and th 


* i Iul 1 - comes 
as the :; . cc BOONE dE 363c.04. FR Al 
"e authentic kick in the worth of a Stania that proves the 
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existence of a live poet(373), 
SAKI: ",,,& sort of bovine raccing that suggested cows buzzing 
round a gadfly and thinking they were teasing 1t"(396), "So co 
-veniently effective to wind up a comedy with the cormencement 
of someone else's tragedy,"""A clear soup is more important tha 
a clear conscience," "The Art of public life consists in knowin: 
exactly where to stop and going a bit farther"(297), 
SANDBURG,Carls He once invited readers to think what Shakespear: 
might have achieved with the emotion in his sonnets if only he 
had not been bounded by the form(399),. "The fog comes/on little 
tat fest./It sits looking/over harbour and city/on silent haun- 
ches/and then moves on"(400), 

s Talter; A Tres "ousefjhus the Ling, revealing merit, 
in an age of specially t &rd-lookins Wvrpocrisies,which one d 
detects in such-&nother- of its tesser masterpieces as Oecll Tor: 
-r's Small Talk at Wrerland, Gosse's Father and Son,or Colling- 
SHITH,Logan Pearsall: On the day before his death he was *teleph 
ening +8 his friends & belated enthusiasm for Orwell(429)., 
STEVENS, Wallace: He shocks with titles like "Frogs Eat "utter- 
flies, Snakes Eat Frogs, Hogs Eat Snakes, Men Hat Hogs","Le on 
-ocle de Mon Oncle"(433), 
SVEVO,Italos Senilita's solitary intelligent admirier was the y 
young Joyce, then an obscure language teacherrat the Trieste Rer 
wlitz, In Italy the first to welcome La coscienza di Zeno was 
Bugenio Montale(436), | 
THURBER, Janes: Nece: "The Secret life of Valter Mit 
-ty"---Mitty the henpecked husband who dreams he is Mitty the 
All-American Tiero(442). DR oo PAN CMS 
TOLKIZXN,J,RoR.s8 Like it or not,The Lerd of the mings “ings is a new 
classic added to our langnage(4 "m 
TORR,Cecils A barrister whose Small Talk at vreviand(in-3 vols, 
19168,1921 & 1923) is one of those classics which escape the lit 
-erary net, "As & rule,autnors should be rend,not seen, i used 
to read Browning with interest and respect,if not with pleasu- 
ure, until one afternoon Isaw hin ruming after-an—omnibus at 
the end of vicendilly; and I could not stand his loftier poetry 
fter sec poth i 2 F ene CRISE eae Sree spear 5 —" 
TRAYXN,3eni American novelist whose ThesPhath Shiv(first pub. 4 
tn ereny ir -1926} ts-ons-of the creat novels of social protes 
and has heen unjustly neglected, The desperate drifters and our 
—ersts-sien-on—the-hellish Yorikke and think of themselves as 
dead men on a doomed shiv: “fe zo to hell without martial music 
pna_sithout the prayers of the Episcopalian, Te die without the 
smiles of the beautiful ledies,without holding their perfumed 
handkerchiefs in aur hands, We die without the cheering of the 
excited crowd, Ve die in deen silence,in utter darimess and in 
razs"(45 m e A z ved 
[^ E WO Canadian writer gfith whose "Black Destroyer" 

cience fiction cane of 3h 


3KSC.64. FERAH 
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Stephen Tomlin reminded me of thdangel in Blake's poem: "I asked a thief 
to steal me a peach ,/He. turned up his eyes./I asked a little lady to lay 
her down,/Holy andmeck she cries./There came an angel whe without one 
word said,/Had a peach from the tree/And still as a maid,enjeyed the lady 
(2). By their nature the Prophetic Beoks attracted interpreters who had 
even more bees in their bonnets than Blake himself(3). 

Theodore Powys was in the habit of taking a solitary walk every afternoon 
Mrs Ashburnham sometimes wayliad him and would accompany him with her Sco 
-tiies scampering about,quite unaware that he preferred to be alone. One 
afternoon he saw her in the distance. He slipped through a gap in the he~ 
dge into the next field and lay down at full length on his face in the 
stubble thinking that she would pass without noticing him. He remained 
uétionless às the Scotties scampered up and sniffed at him,then he heard 
a feotatep,then silence. At last Mrs Ashburnham asked brightly: "Commun— 
ing with nature ,Mr Powys?"(5). I sent his stories te Chatto and Windus 
with a recommendation(6). 

Montague Summers filled both Francis and Vera Meynell with repulsion. Per 
-sonally a monster,he was slipshed,untrustworthy and untidy as well as 
eaten up with vanity and perpetually short of ‘cash. He had alse a large 
and continually increasing number of enemies: booksellers whom he had bil 
-ked and scholars to whom he had behaved with arrogance and double-deal- 
ing. He had for a short time been a curate and still dressed himself in ; 


clerical attire (17). Some- said that he had joined the Church of Rome. Bel 
Ralph Wright,whe called upon him in order f, ibly to recover some first 
editions of Congreve we had lent-him and vhich he would not return,found 
him engaged in some form of hocus-pocus with a small boy acelyte. But his 
personal defects were counterbalanced by his toveand knowledge of the 

history of the stage,of ser Seat panel He was short and fat,his cheeks 


smooth as bladders of lard. t his most disagreeable feature was his 
mouths small,cruel and shark-like,with ne modelling to his lips,if lips 
they were. His voice and manner were unctuous and full of conscious hype- 
crisy. He wks,hewever,a gourmet to whém it was a pleasure to give a good 
dinner. He had a strong family resemblance te Mr Nerris(18). 

I was awarded the Hawthornden frize for Lady into Fox. The last 20 pages 
of Triple Fugue by Sir Osbert Sitwell are devoted io a vivid description 
of the presentation of the prize. I only regret that he omitted a portrai 
of Chesterten,apeplectic and enormous,who made a speech. As someone had 
forgotten to order the medal in time,I was handed Eddy Marsh's cigarette- 
case wrapped up in Robert Lynd's pockei-handkerchief to disguise its natu 
-re from the audience. I slipped it into my pocket without realising the j 
position but was pursued and made to hand it back(21). = 

A Spanish ceple which Gerald Brenan translated for us: "On the hores of 
the sea/A whale lay sighing/And as it sighed it said:/To love is to suffe) 
pein"(31), Gerald was successful in persuading the beautiful seales—girl 


they recognised each other as kindred spirits. Then Gerald asked her what 
author she most admired. "I think Galsworthy is the. greatest, English neve: 
~iat,don't you?" This was a subject on which he could not lie. He told 
her what he thought of 
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thought about Galsworthy,whereupon she exclaimed: "I won't have anything 
to do with a man who calls himself a writer and cares nothing about Great 
Literature," and rose from the table and walked out, Most of his advent- 
ures ended with the disconcerting discovery that there was a werm in the 
heart of every English rosebud...though only once was the caterpillar ca- 
lled John Galsworthy(33). Wobb was covered with duckweed like Ophelia in 
the picture hy Millais(47). 

John Hayward was a cripple. He was gay,afl'ectionate and very witty. There 
is more than a touch of the Ancient Mariner about him. His large eye: 
dwells on the person he is talking to in a dubious expressionless manner, 
and he hesitates,gripping the arm of his chair so hard that you are glad 
it is not your arms and then the pearls of wit come out spasmodically, 
like jets of water expelled from bun ge when there is air in the pipes. 
Since by bad luck he is not living in the 17th century but in the 20th, 
he has had to make do with Mr Eliot instead(48). some shattering home- 
truth(51). George Moore had not much chin and a long neck led down to 
sloping hock-bottle shoulders. Although he assumed the character of a 
gourmet in some of his dialogues I thought,judging by our luncheons,that 
he caréd little about food(74). He put his finger at once on the lack of 
unity in the first version of The Sailor's Return and I was deeply grate- 
ful for it(7TT). A year or two befroe Moore's death I received one of the 
very few letters that Hugh Walpole ever wrote me. It was to say that ferr 
-eting about in the Charing Cross Road he had bought the inscribed copy 
of The Sailor's Return which I had presented to Moore and he was writing 
to ask if I would mind his keeping it,hinting that it had been unworthy 
of Moore to sell it. The letter oozed malice. Quite obviously it was wpf- 
tten to wound my vanity end to estrange me from the friend to whom I had 
dedicated the story. Evem if Moore had become bored with my book and 

hrew it out,it wes not to make room for one of Walpole's(80). 

| asked Dorothy Edwards in a letter if she were(87) willing to adopt me 
as her brother,and allow me to adopt her as a sister. I was excited by 
her writing,but anxious not to embark upon a love affair with her. I hop- 
ed that if we adopted each other in this way we should be able to avoid 

a sex entanglement,such as I was constantly getting into(88). I asked her 
how-she had liked the party. "Oh,it did me good," she said "I haven't 
telked so much for weeks." What I wanted were her impressions of Lytton 
Strachey and Virginia Woolf,but I got none. She had noticed nobedy,and ob 
served nothing(92),but had come away having enjoyed herself enormously by 
telling over again the saga of her schooldays: Dorothy the tomboy; Deroth 
the leader of the gang of the roughest boys in a Welsh mining village,Do— 
rethy the most brilliant Greek scholar at Cardiff where she Wer- the heart 
of the Prefesser,etc.(93). She wascshort and rather fat,with a buxom low- 
breasted. figure which was. not improved by her square-eut low-necked,clum- 
sy home-made dresses and her lack of any form of corset or brassiere. Her 
beauty was spoilt by prominent,protruding upper teeth(94). 
When my father discovered a new writer he was in the common phrase like a 
cat with kittens(101). I have known many people who appeared to care litt 
-le about money. Their resl feelings were very much what Victorian girls 
f = " Xe be spo 
-ken &bout—-but which made their hearts thump with éxéiteHéntU àll the 
same(110). 
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ual itchiness,the uneasiness of a man whose vanity will never allow him 1 
to forget himself in the interest of the subject under discusáion(114). 
Afetr living for two months with the reserved French women all dressed ir 
black,it was like the parret house-—ghastly blouses of the brightest 
dyes (127); SERM 

My father refused a C.H. and an LL.D. I protested vielently. "I've always 
knewn you were an insider,but I'm an outsider," he declared(157). 

One result ef my affection for Julian Bell was that I saw more of his sis 
-ter Angelica. On one of my visis I became aware that she was not simply 
a schellgirl and that I was entering on a new relationship with her. Qui- 
te how fer she was aware of the possibilities when she came and curled' up 
in my lap,throwing an arm carelessly about ny neck and resting her cheek 
against my ewn,I can't say(165). 

I was like a cat on hot bricks all through the long farewells(172). Mest 
of us live in the present,past or future indicative; he lives inmithe sub- 
junctive(19T). A few days before she died Ray asked me to lie close to 
her in the bed and said that when the war was over I must make a new life 
for myself(21T). 


Writers At Work: The "Paris Review" Interviews,2nd Series 
Md ed. George Plimpton,1963. 

ROBERT FROST: His individualism stood out. He spurned what he called "the 
necessary group." He believed "there are too many gangs,cliques,er coter- 
ies in poetry...oBut I'm a lone welf"(T).) I never write except with a 
writing board, I've never had a table in my life....I've never had a 
writing room(11). Frank Flint met me in a bookstore,said," American?" And 
I said,"Yes. How/d'you know?" He said,"Shoes."...He said,"Poetry?" And I 
said,"I accept the omen." Then he said,"You should know your fellow count 
—ryman,Ezra Pound." And I said,"I've never heard of him."...And I had a 
card from Pound afterwards....I didn't like the card very well... Just 
said,"At home,sometimes." I didn't feel that that was a very warm invita- 
Eu n r one of the best things you can say about Pound: he 
wanted to be the first te jump....He was all silent with eagerness(13). 
My instinct was not to belong to any gang(14)....I never went to one of 
those meetings. I said te Pound,"What do you do?" He said,"Rewrite each 


them." “That sounds like a parlor game to me," Isaid,"and I'm a serious 
artist"——kidding,you know(15). I remember Reuben Brower when hé Was a 
student at Amherst. He read a poem so well I said,"I give you A for life" 
(18). There's a teacher of Pound's down in Florida that taught him at the 
University of Pennsylvania. He once said to me,"Pound? I had him in Latin 
and Pound never knew the difference between a declension and a conjugatio 
—on."...Pound wrote me a couple of letters when I got him out of jail las 
year(21). -I-had Sentuyana,Royce,and all that philosophy crowd....l had 
‘em all. But I was there waiting for James....I admired Santayana. It was 
D regie Hedge ee to listen te, just like his written 
PET e. But I wondered what he really meant. I found years afterward some- 


nd fals 
make 
« And 


i; xev 5 we tru 
-e. And I decided false illusion would be the truth; two SENU ia 
an affirmative(24), I've been a beneficiary around colleges and gli 
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this is one of the adavantages 66 the American way: I've never had to 
write a word of thanks to anybody I had a cent from. The colleges came be 
-tween. Poetry has always been a beggar. Scholars have also been beggars, 
but they delegate their begging to the president of the college to do for 
them(29)....A11 though’ is a feat of association: having what's in front 
of yeu bring up something in your mind that you almost didn't know you 
knew, Putting this and that together. That click(30). "It's from their 
having steod contrasted/That good and bad so long have lasted"(31). How- 
ever sad,no grievance,grief without grievance(32). 
EZRA POUND: At the American Discilinary Training Center at Pisa he was 
confined in a cage made ef metal airstrip mats,with a concrete floor,hav- 
ing only blankets for a bed,a can for a toilet,and an ever burning light. 
After 3 weeks he collapsed with partial amnesia and claustrophobia. In 
all he was kept in strict solitary confinement for mere than 6 months,dur 
-ing which time he repeatedly suffered attacks of hysteria and terror. 
Afterward he was taken to Washington,tried for treason,and judged insane, 
Fellowing 14 years in St Elizabeth's Hospital,he returned in 1958 to Ita- 
ly,where he now(35) lives with his wife,his daughter Mary,his son-in-law 
Prince Boris de Rachewiltz. From Confucius to Cummings,an anthology of 
peetry edited by Pound and Marcella Spann(1963) (37) ! e The Confucian 
universe as I see it is a universe of interacting strains and tensions... 
You had 6 centuries that hadn't been packaged, It was a question of deal- 
ing with material that wsn't in the Divina Commedia(38). Frost; "Summary 
of prayer: Oh God,pay attention to me," The mere rebistering of bellyache 
and the mere dumping ef the ashcan is not enough. In fact the University 
of Pennsylvania student Punchbewl used to have as its motto,"Amy damn foc 
can be spontaneous"(42). Wyndham Lewis always claimed that I never saw 
people because I never noticed how wicked they were,what(46) S.0.B.'s 
they were....Cenrad Aiken tried to sell me Rebinsen and I didn't fall. 
I then dragged it out of him that there was a guy at Harvard doing funny 
stuff. Mr Eliot turned up a year or so later(47). Bad language is bound 
to make in addition bad government,whereas good language is net bound te 
make bad governmeht. That again is clear Cenfucius(51). And if any men,an 
-y individual man,can say he has had a bad deal from me because of race, 
creed,er celor,let him come out and state it with particulars. The Guide 
to Kulchur was dedicated to Basil Bunting and Louis Zukevsky,a Cuaker and 
a Jew(54). 
MARIANNE MOORE: My mother said no; the shoemaker's children never have 
shees,I probably would feel if I joined the New York Public Library 
staff that I'd have no time to read(68). 6n the extensive use of ouotat- 
ions in her poems- I was just trying to be honorable and not te steal 
things. I've always felt that if a thing had been said in the best way, 
hew can you say it better? If I wanted to say semething ans somebody had 
said it ideally,thenl'd take it but give the person credit for it(72). 
"The net ungreen grass" (74), I asked Harry Levin to stabilize my translati 
-ion ef La Fontaine(77), 
T.S.ELIOT: The ene that Irving Babbitt always held up for admiration 
as Gray's Her- nd that's a fine poem but I think this shews certain 1 
limitations en Babbitt's part,God bliss hin(32). 1 don't think that one 
can be a bilingual poet(99 " cot. Hi i 


¥ 
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KATHERINE ANNE PORTER: I had such a multiplicity of half-talents,too; I 
wanted to- dance,l wanted to play the piane,I sang,I drew(141). And I dis- 
cevered for myself Wuthering Heights; I think I read that book every ye&r 
of my life for 15 years. 0.Henry was my father's second oousin(142). Even 
St Teresa said,"I can pray better when I'm comfortable," and she refused 
to wear her haircloth shirt or starve herself(146). There are 3 nevels 
that I reread with pleasure and delights A High Wind in Jamaica,A Passage 
te India,and Te the Lighthouse(152). There's a pox of symbolist theory go- 
ing the rounds these days in American colleges in the writing courses, Mis 
Mary McCarthy tells abeut a little girl who came te her with a stery. She 
told the girl that it was a good story. And the little girl said,"But Miss 
MeCarhbhy,my writing teacher said,'Yes,It's a good piece of work,but now we 
must go back &nd put in the symbels!'"(157), It's been interrupted by just 
anyone who could jimmy his way into my life(159). Ship of Fools is the stor 
—y of my first voyage to Europe in 1931(161). 

HENRY MILLER: The most widely read of any living American other than Upton 
Sinclair,or any dead American other than Mark Twain and Jack London(165). 
A culture here,pr villain(16T) . A writer shouldn't think much....I am not 
very good at thinking(171). If,say,a Zen mettet is going to do something, 
hedwthad a long preparation of discipline and meditation,deep cuiet though 
about it,and then no thought,silence,emptiness,and so on-—-it might be for 
months,it might be for years, Then,when he begins,it's like lightning, just 
what he wants—-it's perfect. Well,this is the way I think all art should 
be done. But who does it? We lead lives that are contrary to our profess- 
ien....After all,most writing is done away from the typewriter,aw&y from 
the desk(172). I have a Chinese nature(1T9). I was a midget and J,C,Povys 
was a giant(180). For me Dewn and Qut in Paris and London is still Orvell' 
best book. Though he was a wonderful chap in his way,0rwell,in the end I 
thought him stupid...afoolish ideaTiss( ot]. I am for obscenity and agains 
pornography. The ebscene would be the forthright,and pornography would be 
the roundabout(182)....In other words,obscenity is a cleansing process, 
whereas pornography only adds to the muck....Civilization is the arteriosc 
—leresia of culture(183). — 

ALDOUS HUXLEY: His erudition is so unlikely that it has sometimes been re- 
garded as a kind of literary gamesmanship. In conversation ljis learning 
comes out spontaneously without the slightest hint of premeditation(195). 
Brave New World started out as a parody of H.G.Wells' Men Like Gods,but 
gradually it got out of hand(198). My aunt,Mrs Humphry Ward,was a kind of 
literary godmother to mé...She was a very sound writer herself,rolling off 
her plots like sectionsof macadmaized road. She had a curious practices 
every time she started work on a new novel,she read Le Neveu de Rameau, It 
seemed to act as a kind of trigger or release mechanism(200). A majority 
of young people seem to develop mental arteriosclerosis 40 years before 
they get the physical kind(202). I personally think thetmost successful 
was Time Must Have a Stop, I don’t know,but it seemed to me that I integra 
-ted what may be called the essay element with the fictional element þett- 
erbthere than-in- other novels(200). I was very fond of a novelist who is 
now very- much out-of-date-—Anatole France(207). James leaves me very col 
coddz—And--find-Menn—a-Littkbe-boring(£08).—— ————————————————— 


ERNEST HEMINGWAY: He stands when he writes(218). This í& on@ of the dusti- 
est cliches there is and I apologize for it. But when you ask some One ojd 
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learned the most from Mark Twain,Fl aubert,Stendhal ,...Denne,Maupassant, 
the good Kipling,Thereau,Captain Marryat,Shakespeare,...Gengera...(227). 

I suppose there are symbols since crities keep finding them....It is hard 
enough to write books and stories without being asked’ to explain them as 
well. Also it deprives the explainers of work(229). 

S.J.PERELMAN: There's far more loot in television and motion pictures,and 
while it's ignominious to be an anomymous gagman,perhaps,$1100 a week gam 
be very emollient to the ego. In the technical sense,the comic writer is 
a cat on a het tin roof(246). The name of F.Anstey,rarely heard nowadays,d 
deserves honerable mention when comico novels are discussed(24T). Irving 
Thalberg,the patron saint at Metro-Übldwyn-Mayer: "The writer is a necess- 
ary evil," I suspect he said "weevil". Hollyweod proper is cracked and 
crazed,the gilt's peeling,and the whole thing has a depressing bargain- 
basement &ir(253). — xy oc 

LAWRENCE DURRELL: Perhaps I need a few money terrors &nd things to make 


of indecision when you are not sure ef your target....A lot of my poems 
ef my middle period got too corpulent(26T). You learn to work for a deadli 
-ne(268). : 

MARY MCCARTHY: | She has one son,Reuel Wilson (283). The fathers vaguely 


ege either modern or contemporary,or &he students wouldn't register for i 
I originally was going to teach a whole course on critical theory,from Ar- 
istotle te T.S.Eliot,and only 3 students registered for it,but if it had 
bben called "Contemporary Criticism," then I think we weuld have had a 
regular class(293). After we'd been married about a week, Edmund Wilson 
seid "I think you have a talent for writ ng fiction." And he put me in a 
little reom. He didn't actually lock the door,but he said,"Stay in there!" 
(296). There's & certain kind ef woman writer who's a capital W, Virginia 
Woolf certainly was one,and Katherine Mansfield was one,and Elizabeth Bo;- 
en is ene(304), Jane Austen was never a “Woman Writer'*,...Geerge Eliot 
certainly wasn't. I think Simone de Beauvoir edious. A mind totally bourge 
—ois turned inside out(305). 


AR VIA fil 
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ane Novel of 1:L-Pengock(Sinpkin Marshall Hemilton Kent & Co.) 


Headlong Hall 

All philosophers,xho find/S Some favourite system Lo their mind,/In every 
point to make it fit,/Will force all nature to submit(2). : 
thelr +sethe four insites of the Holyhesd mail...had slept through the firs 
70 miles of the road,vith as much comfort as may be supposed consistent wit 
the jolting of the vehicle,and an occasional admonition to remember the 
coachman,thundered through the open door accompanied by the | gentle breath 
of Boreas,into the ears of the dro sy traveller. A lively remark,that the 
day;vas none of the finest,having elicited a repartee of quite the contrary 


the various ~~ Spin of meteorology, pa umsliy form the exordium of 

sed and exheusted(3), Unl- 
ike Por Welsh squires i venae Headlong had ere ly suf?ered certain pheno- 
meneyenlied-books,to find &heir wy. into..his..houses and, by dint of- lèungine 
over them after dinner,on those occasions de he wes compelled to take his 


houttleéulone,te-beceme-seized—-ith-e—violenüpassion—to-be-thourht——philoso- 

pher end a man of taste(4). Mr Foster,the perfe.tibilian; Mr Escot,the dete 

'"-riorationist; Mr Jénkison ay the-rtetu-qus-ttefrho from ecual' mecsures Can 
ah, sl-eys produce ergumehts on both sides of & tanto iie so much nicety 


id exactne&c,as io ep th cu said cuestion s Aerhelly pending 5 anc the Rev. 
e A Y Siglo m ur) CA 


Dr Gaster(5). ut^ P " 

"y h.2: His myrmiden on this occasion vas & sa ele red-nosed butler,*hom natu 
Cre secmd to have cast in ihe genuine mould of an antique Silenus,rnd who 
Eon aus led about the house efter his master,» Apinis forehead end panting for 

Mi thyrhike the leat „rooi to ropu like a cracker(1). The 

Moria umaclane all these in furious haste,«nd flying with them from 

9^ place to place ,sccorcine tuous-direcetions-ef- Seuire Heedlong 
dae the little fat butler who fumed at his heels,chafec,cend crossed,ond cle 
f bed send tumblec over one another up stairs” and town. AIT vas bustlé,upr- 
er, and confusion; yet nothing Seemd to advance. Against a magnificent roun 

rp beef Mr Escot immediately pointed ell the artillery of his elocuence, 

š hring the use of animal _food,conjointly_ with that of fire,to be one of 
the principal causes of the present degeneracy of "mankind (5). Fron that 
period ihe stature of mankind has becn in a state of gradual diminution,ond 
I have not the leest doubt that it «ill continue to grow small b Jenei, 
Pond Teanentepty tessytiii- the—whole—raee—-ill vanish .iuaperceptibly from the 
fece of the eerth." ...Mr Jenkison: "...there is much to be said on both 

“end, the cuestion being in-ecuipoise;,i-content myself with ea mixed di 

ZA ~et..."(9) Dr Gaster: "Your conclusion is truly orthodox; indecc,the loaves 
penna fishes are typical of 6 mixed diet..." Mr Foster: "You will allow thet 

ex vild man of the woods could not transport himself over £00 miles of far 


Wiest vith as much facility as one of these vehicles transports you and me 
through the heart of this cultiveted countrys.""Mr Escot: "The wild man is 
heppy in one spot,and there he remains; the civilisec man is wretched in 
every-pleee-he—happens-to be in,and then congratulates himself on being 
accomodated with a machine that vill whirl him to ? quasherysheEe. he vill be 
Justas miserabbe as- ever {H Je = 
£h.2: Miss auch Canimi, flew to the crmsof har apar dir Miss Capriol 

o . 5 af of puch aeually 
as mee (13) dn sede each other in ihe pre senceof young genit uan [ERM ssan, 


Ke Lrchhad, Ae p [08 (Deu 7) 
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Emile,liv.v: "Il est constant quéelles se baisent de meilleur 'coeur,et se 
caressent avec plus de grace devant les hommes ,fieres d'aiguiser impunément 


Miss Cephalis blushed like a carnation ab the sight of Mr Escot,and Mr Ese- 
ot Blowed like a corn—poppy at the- signt of Miss “Cephalia. It was P at Teast 


‘for the better....Mr Cranium’ s eyes wondered from Mr Escoü to his Cair, 
and from his daughter to Mr Escot; and his complexion,in the course of the 
scrutiny,undervent several variations,from the dark red of the peeny to the 
deep-blue-of the-convolvulus....These 4 personages.were,two very profound 

critics,Mr Gell end Mr Treacle,who followed the trade of reviewers,but occe 
—rsionelty indulged themselves—in—the- composition of bad poetry; 9nd two ver 
-y multitudious versifiers,Mr Nightshade end Mr Mac Laurel ,who followed the 
*radéeof poetry but occastonally indulged themselves in the” compostion-of 

bad seats pram E Ic core Ek ots Meer tee edic iles] Mei eic Liebe: 


doge MN — REN T 
Ch.4: Mr Gell; "To the picturesque end the “beautiful, I addin the laying 
@ut—of—the—groundsya—t-uird and distinct. plervebied which T. -coll_unexpected— 
ness." Mr Milestone: "Prey,sir,by whet mame do you distinguish this charact 
Ser, then «person walks-round—the—grounds- feor-—the-second—bime?"- Mr—Gall bit 
his lips,and inwardly vowed.to revenge himself on Milestone,by cutting up 
his next e mets Mr Tseotr- ae tae an bug € mod- 
E et 


Ch.5i-Mr- velare bai ee a Mr. Mas. .Laurels "Never read ouf 
review!!!" Mr Escot: "Never." Mr Nightshade: "You are perhaps,sir,an enemy 
—cto—Hitersture-in-generel2! Mr -Esceti "lf .I sere,s&r,l should be.& better- 
friedn to periodical critics(23)....Periodical criticism disseminates super 

-ficial korteg I—Pts-perpetusi—edjunct;,vanity.—Mr-Mec-Leurel: "Ye 
ken,sir,a mon 14e." Mr Escots “While he can live honourably,naturally 
justly,certainly: no longer"(24). Mr Escot: "I presume ,sir,you nre one of 
those who value ag authority more than a reason." Mr Panscope: "The &uthor- 
ity,sir,of all these great men,«hose works,as vell as the whole of the Ency 
—clopaedia  Britannica,the. entire series of the Monthly Review...I have rerd 
through...deposes, ith irrefragable refutation, against your ratiocinative 
apeculations,wherein_you_seon desirous,hy the futile process of dnalytical 
dialectics,to subvert the pyramidal structure of synthetically deduced opin 
luicicsa daga Me ca cee Go hi brenrenae poene self-evident,eategorically 
Sguir) Headlonge “Bravo! Pass the 


gible? Mr “Panacopas "I am not ob- 
ilar occasión,to fürnish you with 
an de oie uice Mr Escot: "I fear,^ir yon ` vould have some dif; "ieulty in 
Deat 
and fury ,sir---" Mr Escots "You have lost your Lénpi thich I consider equi 


-valent to a confession thet you have the worst of the ergument"(231). 
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ion,determined Mr Panwsepeatter due deliberation,to cut out Mr Escet in 
the young lady's favour....The havoc he had made in the hearts of some sill: 


girls,who were extremely vulnerable to ) flattery ,and ""ho,not understanding a 
word he said,considered him a igious clever man,had impressed him with 
a RAAT idea of his own irresistibil ity(33). Miss Philomela Poppy- 


was preparing for the "press ad th her eyes “half shut,till a long-drawn nasal 
tone from the-reveredn-divine coipolied -hop-auddeni4 topen thaid oli 

the indignation of surprise. The cessation of the hum of her voice awakened 
the ee air lifting up first "one i dici jthemn-the-other vid 


Ch. 7:19 rJ daitkhenn: ‘Le d droit du uo. fort.. Truth is that which a man trowet 
Where there is no man there is no truth. Thus the truth of one is not the 
truth of anotherfTooke's Diversions of Purley | (45). 

£h;8:—Ín- -ethe of Squire Headlong,there was a 
remarkable aLacrity of progression,which almost annihilated the interval be- 
tween conception ant executions He hed Httle-iden—_ofgradations—he—saw no 
interval between the first step and the last,but pounced upon his object 
vith the impetus of & mountain Lipid gd ves-em-exveHent- “sportsman, and 


en ier 
ae’ 47). 
Ehr Mr Escot-the- povero MI sano ee et solilocuy 
in which he first examined whether © philosopher ought to be in love? Havin 
decided this point affirmatively against Plato-and-Lucretius,he-next examin 


~ed,vhether that passion ought to have the effect of keeping a philosopher 
avake?t king decided this negatively he resolved to go to sleep.. fin vain} 


(Uem. 10: ‘Several ladies shrieked «hen Mr Escot entered the breakfast—room «it! 


the skull; and Miss Tenorina,starting up(55)in great haste and terror, cause 
i a servant vas handing to the Rev 
Dr Gaster,into the nape of Sir Patrick ism. Sir Patriick,risingimpetuous 
ver the chair of Marmaduke Milsstene, Esc Cos¥ho,catching for supp 
-ort at the firat thing that came in his way,vhich happened unluckily to be 
the-corner—of-the—table—eloth,drew ii instantaneously.ith.him.to.the. floor 
involving plates,cups,and saucers,in one promiscuous ruin(56 . Mr Gall; "Th 
-re is,in fact, no such thing as~ good tarte- Fett ín-the——orld," "Oh Mr Gallf 
said Miss Poppyseed, I eran i my novel-—" "My paintings,” seid Sir Patric! 
T— My ode," 
ures," said Mr Gris eb: of vanities," said the "Bev. Dr Gaster, 
turning down an empty egz-shell; "all is vanity and vexation of spirit" (58) 
Ch.13:.Mr Henksion: "The universal cheerfulness of the company induce: me 
to ri rise; the ba of such violent exercise induces me to sit still(66).. 
w ing these. ro and cop,and remain in statu quot (6T). 
WII SPP to prepare himself for; ing his enemy: but W 
beaux and helles of our assemblies dance,they are in the very act of killin; 


ME 
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theirs——-TIME!—--a more inveterate «nd formideble foe than any the Indian 
hes to contend vith; for,hé*bwet completely cn ingeniously Ailled she _ is 
ure to rise oT ee Londini his army of blue devils,vith ennui in the van, 
nd vapours in the rear/(69]. Mr Escot: "Ill-temper lies buried under c stu 
-died accumulation of smiles. Envy,hetred,and malice,retreot from the count 
—enanee,io—entrench ihonselve. more deeply in tho heart....Small.talk! Smal] 
indeed!——the absolute minimum of the infinitely littlo"(70). Mr Chromatic 
professed himself extonished thet_e-gentl enan of fenuine-modern—teste shoul: 
peser th w ords of a song of any consecuence whatever; see cing that they 


cuits ‘and Bec Beli. ,fiquire Fin pilis "And Mr ‘Escot. ‘What would you 

\theve bet better? He has ten thousand virtues.""Mr Cranium: "So has Mr Penscope; | 

he has ten thousand e year'"(79). "Virtues?" "Pounds." "I have set my mind or 

Mr Escot, " said the Squire. "I am much obliged to you," said Mr Cranium,"fo: 
deihroning me fron ms paternal euthority. " yho fished you out of the wat- 
er?" said Seuire Headlong(80). Mr Cranium fell into v profound reverie: en 
erging-from—hieh,he-s&id,looking Scuire Hendlong full.in.tho.face,"Do you 
think Mr Escot would give me thet skull?" "To be sure he vill," said the 
Scuire; "Ascertekin—the-point.—Hf-—it—were- duse-dn-mp-posnsusLan, I- "ould-not 
part with it for «ny act.uisition on earth,much less for a wife. I have had 
one: and,as marriage had been compared to a prti I can very safely werert 
that one is e dose"(81). 


Nightmare Abbe 
apes pace über Shee ee REIR E r-ef-an-etrebilerious—tenperement. 


And much troubled with those phantoms of indigestion which «re commonly cell 
-ed blue devils. We had been deceived in en enrty friednshipr he had becn 
crossed in love(89). He uned to say thet his house vas no hetter than a 
specious kennel,for every one in it led the life of a dog. Ife had come to 
the conclusion that there was but one good thing in the vorld,videlicet,a 
good dinner; end this his parsimonious lady seldom suf ‘ered him to enjoy: 
amorning,like Sir Leoline in Christabel,"he woke and found his lady 
dead" and remained » very consolate widower,vith one small child, Scythrop 
ves—cent,es-usual,to -publie—shook shore a little learning wes peinfully 
beaten into him,and from thence to a university,vhere it sas carefully taker 
out of nim(90). Mr Flosky+s very fine—sense—of-the grim and- the -tearful recc 
-mmended him to Mr Glowry. Mystery was his mental element. He lived in the 
midst that visionary world in which nothing is but what is not. Ne dreamec 
vith his eyes open. He plunged into the central _ppacity of Kantian metaphy- 
sics(94). 
Ch.2. Here would Scythrop take his evening seat...the Sorrows of Werter in 
his hand. He had some taste for romance reading before he vent to the univer 
sity where ywo—must confess,in justice to his.college,he was cured of the lc 
-ve of reading in all its shapes(96). 
Ch.3. Mr Glowry*s- sister-hed-made-e—run&vay-lowe—mateh —ith-en—Irish-oflicer 
The lady' 8 fortune ja de in the first yeers Love aby a natural consecu- 


consecuence disappeared in the third, Being & compoundéf the Allegro vivace 
= : ; : : rm 
estina O'Carroll exhibited in her ovn character ell the di EMities 

of an April sky(99). 
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Scythrop was in heaven again. "What would I have? What but you,Marionetta? 
You,for the compenion of my studies,the partner of my thoughts,the auxil iary 
of my great designs for the emancipation of mhnkind....bet us-eaeh epen a 
vein in the other's arm,mix our blood in a bowl,end drink it as a sacrament 
of love..." Marionetta turned sick at the proposition... .She fled with prec- 
ipitation slong the corridors, Scythrop pursued her,crying,"Stop-—my life, 
my love!"(101) and was gaining rapidly on her flight,when,at an ill-omened 
corner,he came into sudden wad violent contact vith Mr Toobad,end they both 


plunged together to the foot of the stairs,like two billiard-balls into one 
3-08. 


Qde to the He. Book vice 
himself. lin-a--m (109). This rage for novelty is the bane of literature, Excep 
my—orks and those of my particular friends,nothingis good thet is not as 


old ss Jeremy Taylor: and,entre nous,the best parts of my friends’ books 


vere-either—sritten-or sugae sted b Kap Es ret (Do M EET IR UE, 
Ch.6: Merionetta said just loud enoug for Seythrop to hear: "Did you ever 
read Dante,Mr Listless9?—Seythrop-is-resding Dante,and is just now. in.Purgat- 
ory." "And I," said the Hon. Mr Listless,"om not reading Dente,ond am just 
now in Prradise," boring to larionetta(119),—'But—I-find-he is -gresing- “ashi 
-ons&ble,and I am afraid I must read him some wet morning" (112). Mr Listless: 
T lete dinners,and the French Revolution. T connot exectly see the-connec! 
L a ideas"(114). Mr Flosky: "I should be sorry if you could; I pity the 
fmen who can see the connection of his own ideas. Still more do I pity him, 
the connection of vhosc ideas angy other person can sec....Tho pleasure of 
metaphysical investigetion lies in the meens,not in the end....The mind,to 
be—kept-in-heclih,susi-be kept in exercise. The proper exercise of the mind 
is elaborate reasonings,.the perpetual exercise of on interminable quest" 
(115). Mertone tte song: "Why-ere—bhy-looks-£o-blank,grey. friar? /why sre thy 
looks so blue?/Thou seem'st more pale and lank,arey friar, /Than thou wost 
JJ. f /But-could's thou think my he 


'o-l,/Must he mors of € lark than en pwl" 
cythrop imuediately replaced Dente on the shelf,and joined the circlé round 


Shots Mr Listless, "I contrive to get through my day by sinking the morning 
in bhed,ond killing the evening in company; dressing end dining in the interr 
—edinte-space,9*nd stopping the chinks ond crevices. of the fey vacant moments 
thet remain vith a little easy reading" (125). Mr Hilary: "The one has the 
Yaculty of enjoying cverything; the other—of -enjeoying-nothing.—The. one renlis 
-es 0]! the pleasure of the present good; the other converts it into pein, 
by pining after something better,vhitch is only better becaure 4dt- is not pres 
-ent,and which,if it vere present, ould not be enjoyed (126). 

hegy) Lt was noo Sune tre~ Prem reer ope anno 
=yence of Mr Tlosky,vho had obviated thc inconvenience by closing fe shutt- 
ers,and drawing the sindow-curtains, He wes sitting et his table by the 
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the light of' s solitary candle,with a pen in one'hand,ond'a miffinéer in 
the other,vith vhich he occasionelly sprinkled selt on the wick to make it 
burn biue.He-turned—his—inspired—gaze—on Marienetta as if she had been th: 
ghastly ladie of a magical vision(128): "My dear Miss O'Carroll,I am sorry 
to find you participating in the vulgar error of the reerdim 

whom an unusual collocation of words,involving a juxtaposition of antipers- 
statical idees,immediately suggests the notion ofhyperoxysophisticel parad 
—exology." Marionetta: "I think,Mr Flosky——-that is,I believe-—-that is,I 
fancy——that is,I imagine---" Mr Flosky: "The toutesti,the id est,the ie cioè, 
the c'est à dire,the that is ,my dear ll,is not applica le in 
this case....Think is not synonymous with believe-—for belief ,inmany most 
impertent-partieulersy resulóts-from the total absence, the absolute negation 
of thought,and is thereby the sane and orthodox condition of mind(129); anc 
thought and belief are both-essentielly- differenttrem faney,snd- aga: 
-in,is distinct from imagination. This distinction between fancy andimagin: 
-ation is one of the most abstruse end imvortant points of metaphysics. I 
have written seven hundred pages of promise to elucidate it,vhich promise 
I shell keep os faithfully as the bank vil] it= promise to pay(130)....It 
is the fashion to be unhappy. To have e reëson for being so would be exceer 
-dingly commonplace; to be so without any is thr province of genius: the 
artief—being miserable for misery's sake,has be 

-ion in our days(121)....I never gave ^ plain enswer to ^ | plein questions. 
mofo say thet- -donet kno:,«ould bo to say that I em ignorant of soemth- 
ing; end God forbid,that s transcendental mbtáphysketen,vho has pure antic 
-ipated cosmittons of everything...should—fell—intoe-so-empricial-en-error 
as to declere himself ki mimi anything: to Dad thet I do knov,rould be 


Irc that all. the misunderstandings and AR ee perdis aris: 
from the fetal habit of employing words on & subject to which words(134) 
-#re—inepplieable;.._.and_thathit neither is necessary that there should be, 
nor probable thst there would be,a single word spoken from first to lest 
petrcen tro—sympethetic_spirits,+ere it -net thatthe arbitrary institution: 
of society have raised,at every step of this very simple process,so many 
complicated ispediments and barriers in the-shape-of—settlementt-end- cere- 
monies,parents and guardians,levyers end parsons...(135). 

Ch.10: Scythrop found that his soul hed a greater capecity of Tove then 
the imege of Marionetta had filled. The form of Stella Toobad took possess 
-ion of every vacant corner of the cavity,and by degrees displaced that of 
-Marionetta fron many of thc outwerks of the citadel(140). He could not dis: 
-emble to himself that he.was in love,ot the same time,with two damsels of 
—nindcsbnd-hebits-es-remete -s the antipodes., The scele of predilection el- 
says inclined to the fair one who happened to be present; but the absent 
Tas never eftectually outveighed....Peseing end—repassing-several-times e 
dey from the company of the one to that of the other,he vas lito a shuttle 
-cock hetveen two battledores... He had his esoterica} nnd hi--exoterical 
love....The old proverb concerning two strings to a boy gave hin some 

g ma T * : r 

frecuently,and covered his forehead vith cold perspiration(l41). 

Ch.ll: Mr Cypress the poets "Sir,I have cuerrelled with my wife; and a man 
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have written an ode to tell the people as much,and they may take it as they 
isi Glowryt "Let us all be unhappy together"(149). . ———— 
Ch.12s Mr Flosky: "There are two gates through which ghosts find their way 
i r mde —n-—the—latbter-easeya-ghoste .is 
an idea with the force of a sensotion(153)...It is seldom that ghosts app- 
eal to two senses at once"(1954) — — — = esiknsew eae oe 
Ch.13:Mr Glowry: "Nonsense! I heard two vol een mius was feminine; femin- 
ine,sirt what say you to that?" Scythrop: "Üh,sir,I perceive your mistakes 
I am writing a tragedy,and was acting over a scene to myself..."(158). Mr 


Glowry: "When your cousin Marionetta---" Scythrop now saw that the effatr 


—&-—epened—her—eyes- 
in return fixéd hers on Marionetta. They were at remote points of the apart 
ment: Scythrop- wass-eguidistent— from-both ef them,central and metienless, 
like Mahomet's coffin....He knew not what to do. He could not attempt to 


my exit like Werter"(164). Ravens "The dinner 
is getting cold. There is a time for everything under the sun. You may as 
wett—dine—first,end—be—miserable afterwards." "True,Raven"(165).. 


Ch.15: Scythrops "Raven,the clock is too fast." Raven: "No, indeed,if anythi 
-ing,it ig too slow." "Villaint' seid Seythrop,pointing- the-péstel—et-him; 
"it is too fast." "Yes-—yes—-too fast," said Reven,in manifest feer(10T). 
Mr Glowry: "Calm yourself, my dear Scythrop,there are yet maidens in Englanc 
Scythrop: "Very true,sir." "And the next time,hove but one string te your 
bow. " "Very good advice,sir." “And,besides,the fatal time {the appointed 

` hour at which Scythrop was to comit suicidelic past,for it is now almost 
8," "Then that villian,Raven,deceived me when he said that the clock was 
Xeo-fast"(169). - ; 


Meid Marian 
Ch:br fhe obbey-of-RubygiH--stoodr.-in—a—spot-which-seemed-adapted-by nat- 
ure to be the retreat of monastic mortification, being on the banks of a 
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the names of all the saints in and out of heaven,amidst the clashing of 
swords,the ringing of bucklers....0ne tall friar alone was untouched by th 
peümic-of-his-brethren;end—steod—s9teedfastly- wetehing-the -combet—vith-hi s 
arms a-kembo,the colossal emblem ef an unarmed neutrality(176). Sir Ralph 
Montfaucon: — wThe-Earl öf Huntingdon is un outlaw from this monent. Brothe: 
Michael: "So much the worse for the lav then. The law vill have a heavier 
miss of him than he will have of the Tav"(I7T). "Learning!" exclaimed a 
little round oily friar, "what has hcowomancto do with learning....domestic 
-ity,or,as learned doctors call it, the faculty of staye thomeitiveness" (178 
Lh.2:The tended, xa. imndad an epiethed éhargerf. brother. Michael on a 
large heavy-trotting(181) horse; and the little fat fréar on a plump soft- 
pece-—g&llovey,46—correspendeni with himself in size,rotundity end- sleck- 
ness,that if they had been amalgamated into e centaur,there would have 
peen nothing to alter in their proportions: fhe-littie friar: "Do you know 
the reason why lake-trout is better than river-trout?" Brother Michael: 
Wy Tittle brother here is most profound in the matter of trout. He has 
marked ,learned ,and invardly Data the subject, twice e week at least 

for five-cnd-thirty years. I yield to hin in this, My strong points are 
venison and pastry." The little friar: "The good cualities of e trout are 
firmness and redness: the redness, indeed being the visible sign of «11 
-irtues,!" Brother Michael: "Whence we choose our abbot by his noses The 
rose on the nose doth all virtues disclose:/For the outward grace shows/ 
—Pmrt-the-inward-everfloss,/When—it gloxws in tho rose of _a_red,red.nose" 
(182). i : 
.Ch.4: Matilda presented to Sir-Rniph- her-hedp,virich-he-kissed-respectfully, 
and simultaneously with the contact 32 invisible errovs plunged at once in 
-to his heart,one fron every point of the compass of hts péricor rdta(192). 
The. baron[Lord Fitzwater]'s eyes wandered Tron. his daughter to the friar, 


-enger differently modified: when ko lokid on. the fr agar vitho 
-ut modification; when he looked on his daughter it > unger but 
rererere by—en—éxpsbusnienyof involuntary admiration and pleasure (195). Whi 
ever heard before of a hunting friar? A Se of sees resrtam ber! ing saeper bb 
—Pbtnr,neck-breuking;cateh-singimg frierot(108) — — 
Ch.6: The sheriff: "I much doubt if this outlawed esrl,this forester Robin 
Felnott e mai they SAIT Robtn Hood(f05))..Hc-holds thet- in giving to boo 
-ors and old women what he takes from priests and peers,he does but rest- 
ore to the former “hat the latter had taken from them; and this the iupud- 
ent varlet calls distributive justice"(206). 

Ch.7: The baron: "Ho! ho! fráár! singing,friar,laug^ing friar,roaring fri- 
-ar,fishting friar,hacking friar,thvaeking friar; cracking,cracking,crackin 
friar; joke-cracking,bottle-cracking,skull-cracking friar!" The friars 
—'4nd-ho1-ho1—bold-baren,old baron,sturdy baron,wxordy baron,long.baron, 
strong baron,mighty baron,flighty baron,mazed baron,crazed baron,hicked 
paren, thwacked boron; cracked ;erecHed;eracked- beren; bone—crackec,sobnee-— 
cracked ,brain-cracked baron!"(212) The friar: "I mowed them dovn to the 
right and to the left,ond left them like an ili-resped field of wheat,ear 
end straw pointing all ways, scattered in cingleness and jumbled in masses 


Ch.8: Alice Gamvell,at Kittle John's request,vrote three letters iru one 
tenour; and Little John,having attached them to 3 blunt arrovs,shot them 
over the battlements. Now the first of these arrovs highteqg in the 4 


z 
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nape o 

im and his collar; the pe rébevuded vith the hollow vibration of a 
drumstick from tho shaven sconce of the abbott of Bubbygill; and the third 
pitched perpendicularly, into the centre of & venison pasty in which Robin 
Hood-ves-nekingr ineisian...The. abbott picked up themissil e-missive_or_ 
messenger errow,which had rebounded from his shaven prown,with s very un- 
ghostly maledicition onthe sender; which he—suddcenly-cehecked with a pious 
and censolatery reflection on the goodness of Providence in having blessed 
hin vith such a thickiesgof skutt (214) e — 
Chefs £..80cial order,namely,the preservation of the privileges of the few 
vho happened to have any,at the expense of the s*inish multitüdeé who happen 
-ed io have none,except that of working and being shot at for the benefit 
of their pribera UT). To give freely de one man vhat he had taken Bia 


—poaalade ont nomi ges Meis gua la vi gh ag c a ea QI co a cc alg ere A 
£5.19; 100 Robin Hood and Little John could shoot ? English miles end an inch 

. Matilda vas only inten 
jek rbd ef her nhbagonist at any rates ‘the ddge of her weapon printed his 
complexion «ith streaks of very unloverlike crimson,and che vould probebly 
heve—mmrred-John!s hand for ever signing Magne Charta,but that her sword 
broke short on the boss of his buckler....When he recoverd,John found Harp- 
tton-ditigently -oscisting-in-his—recevery,more_in—fear of losing his place 
than in that of losing his mester(223). The little friar çu ked like a jell 
-y: he fell on his kncoes,und ettempted to -speek;—but—in- his eagerness to 
vindicate himself ,he kxew not shere to begin; his ideas rolled round upon 
each other like aha -radii of 8 ‘heel; the words he desired to utter, inst- 
ead of issuinm,as it sere,in a right line from his lips,seemed to conglob- 

-ate themselves into o sphere turning on it* ovn axis in his throat(224). 

RM E BRE ONG Michaele Minhene is no right but might: end to say that might 
overcomes right is to say that right overcomes itself: an absurdity most 
A ande Atos; -the.stronger in Arlingford,and ours is the strong- 


er in bead Posi right was right as long as you couta maintain Pi so 


Brother Miehet: "Is not pun from Punie? punica fides: ihe very TAR 
ential quidéity of bad faith: double=visaged: double =tongued H229); 
Ch.10: Robin: "Look you now,if the friar deem m not blush. eee strange A d 


Rave d seen in SUY day,but never til 


Vin bey i will heve ny "phase of ad inen mh vorst thing is good 
enough-to-be-leughec. at,though ii be good. Far. nothing elses and tho best 
thing,though it be good for somthing else,is good for nothinghetter" (258). 
-hs18 u-portiy-monk-with-his rotund physiognomy elongated into a an un- 
natural oval by the conjoint influence of sorrow end fear(263). Brother Mic 
Robin is 5» thief: 
hel puts en excheguer,vhile your thief disembowels è portmantecwRm@our her 
sacks a city,vhilo your thief sacks a cellar: your hero marauds on a larger 
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seele, ard is a e erence, tor e pr e 1 e ue are 
one3 but two ^ a trade p agrec: therefore your hero makes laws to ge 

gives him an ill name that he may hang him; for 
might is right, and the strong makes laws for the weak,and they that make 


-reavs—to L-eo—nsake-morels—to-give eolour-te- their 
laws" (265). 


FOR THE MISFORTUNES OF ELPIIN & CROTCHET CASTLE, SEE, 


DIG Ato 


x E 1 VG Hb ee aa E. DA Y 


Chel: There was at EE ORTI one in the number Ien, ‘ithe ee ets vA 8 
ing swains = I-her-otdfhgstie-vere- secondary consi 
—dera&tions; $évilipasondid reader should esteem this supposition too violen 
for ihe probabilities of daily experience in this calculating age,he vill 
at least concede it to that degree of poetic licence which is invariably 
accorded to a tale unded on facts(487). Her: father,Sir Henry,was one of 
who maintained the heretical notion that women are,or et least may 
be,rational beings(489). 
-Ch.21-The-Heneurable Mrs Pinuoney,o lady of high renown in the annals. 
match-makiny,was accompanied by her only daughter,Miss Danaretta i 
+}; which names; by—the—bye yappeer to—be- female—diminutives—of—the It- 
alien words danaro contante,signifying ready money,end genteelty hinting ti 
“all fashionable Strephons the only terms on which- the commodity so denomin 
-ated would be disposed of. The young lady had cultivated a great deal of 
theoretical m rr 088 in lige she ag uid leprae 


-happened to go,as it is Pert unde. hill in ie world,the old lady was 
generally very severe on their imprudence,end the young lady very pathetic 
-on-their-misfertune: but as to holding any further. intercourse xith,or rent 
-ering. any species y species of assistance to,any dear friend so circumstanced,neith- 
er the-one-nor-the—other—vas—ever-— suspected-of—conduet- so very unfeshionabl 
—e(492). Mrs Pinmoney: "I am afraid the rascally postboys intend to deliver 
"us to a gang of theives!’ Miss Denarettar "Benditti,you should “say nanma; 1 
thieves is an odious vord"(493). Mrs Pinmoney: "Tastes—--they depend: on the 

"fashion. There is alweys a fashionable taste(495).....No gentleman would be 
.89 rash as have & taste of his own,or his last winter's tantes. a eel ings 
are very troublesome things,and alweys stand in the way of a person's inter 
—esis. Then,as to cheracter,a gentleman's character is usually in the keep- 
ing of his banker,or his agent,or his steward,or his solicitor(496)....And 

be okpeet- to find such oe knight-errant? The .ogo.of chivalry is 


-do-you-rea 
gone" (497). 
niri Ak wreath of ‘smoke cheered-up-his-spirits,and induced him to cheer up 
those of his horses with two or three of those technical terms of the ee 


olde? 


/ the human species is gradually scorenvand in sige and strength 


Yeh tet iW 


nd I am 
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digging in the old cemetery fot bones aml skulls to establish tne truth of 
my theory....I have had the skull polished and set in silver. You shall 
drink your vine—out of it,if you-plene,today" (503). There was something ve 


-ry ludicrous in Sir Oran Haut-ton's physiognomy notwithstanding the sir of 
high fashion vhich-cheracterised -his—vheledepertment yend-vhich *as hei ght- 
ened by a pair of enormous vhiskers(504). Sir Telegraph Paxarett's raptur- 
ous encomium of tie heiress of Melincourt was sudcéenky cut-short- by Sir Orr 
-an,vwho,having taken a glass too much,rose suddenly from teble,took a flyin 
leap through the windov,and went dancing along the woods like a harlequin 
[T ONCE DA : NS 

Ch.5:Mr Forester: "Regulating my domestic errangemenis on philosophical pri 
'Cnciples,I never suffer an atom of West Indien produce to pass my threshold 
I have no wish to resemble those pseudo-philanthropists,those miserable de- 
elaimers—egainsi— slevery....How con I unblushingly declaim. against thieves, 
while I am a receiver of stolen goods? How can I seriously call myself an e 
-memy-to-r-invery;"hile—-—indulge—in—Ghe-luxuries- that slavery eequires?2" 
(506). Sir Telegraph: "And. you infer from all this that it is my duty to 


-abl e . " K ' 

h.6:Sir-Forester: "Sir Oran was caught very young in the woods of Angola 
....le is a speciment of the natural and original man-—-the wild man of the 

—o00ds....Some-presumptuous nsituralists hive refused his species the honours 
of humanity(512)....He is & genuine facsimile of the philosophical Adam 
TIEREN GIBT icsVol-Htig4ps40,— 0rigin—-&end— Progresr—of Lengurge, Dh 
Tl,ch.iív & 515j.. | 

h.t: Mr Forester: "If I am n bsuchelor,it is because like the Squire of 


disease,and war'(525). Sir Telegraph: "Better vexation then stagnation: mar 
—ri*ge-may—often—be—e—stormy—Lake,buit celibacy is almost always a muddy hor 
-sepond." Mr Fax: "Rather a calm clear river--—" Mr Forester: "Flowing 

CEhrough © desert, whore it moves-in-bonekiness,end reflects nof form- of bea 
Mr Fax:." Feelings and poetical images are equally out of place in a 


—egraph had some leearning,*hen he w 
Cpefore-he came aways Sreet,i > Si-be-ihe zesl for isprovement which an 
academical education cannot extinguish(528). 


orte Seeds Š Disa * à 5 3 (2n C a eeen ^ given 
a See in exchange for his conscience. It wes thought by Mr Fea@h@nest!'s 
friends that he had made a very good bargin. The poet had,inconsecuence, 
| 


i 
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burned his Odes tô Truth and Liberty,ond'had' published svolume'o gyric 
-aliAddresses “to all the crowned heads in Europe" ,vith the motto," Whatever 
s—e Lis-right". The learnod Dr Killcouick had arrived at gacious 
conclusion(529) that the most effectual method of curing an imaginary dis- 
ense war to give the patiente- reat- -ene(530). —ÀAnthelda-never—indulged in 


the usual cant of young ladies,that she should prefer a single life(521). 
Ch.10: The stranger proceeded ver deliberately to pull up «pines Anthblia 


rock,ho ran like. n flash of lightning along the stem,caught Anthelia in his 
erms,and car ied her safely over in an ins tent(543). Lord Anophel surveyed 
Sir-Oren-through-his-quizzingz-glass,who,making hima polite bow,took his 
cuizzing-gless from him,and cxamined him through it in the same mamer (544) 
Lord Anophel ftew into a furious-pession,but-Mr-Hippy gently-hintedi—"He 
pulled up a pine,my lord,as you would do a mushroom" (545).. . 

Ch.l]l: Mr Fax: "Y ou vill find a fémate who has some onc at least of the 
qualities of your imeginary damsel,ond that one cuelity vil! serve as ^ peg 


on which your imagination will suspend all the others. This is the usual 


Gheik2s—Mr. "...imprudent marriare,of vhich romance is the foundation 
and marriage the superstructure,without the only cement which will make it 
à e i et Forester; "The resemblance Fluellen found 
between Macedon and Monmouth,because both began with on M,holds ecually tru: 
of money and marriages °-Mr—-Fax:—"tne -wertd-of reelity-is not the—orld of 
romance. When ^ lover talks of lips of coral,teeth of perrl,tresses of cold 
. and eyes of diamonds,he knows ol! the while that he is lying by vholesele; 
h and thet no baker in England would give him credit for a penny roll on all 
this display of his Utopian treasury" (552). Mr Forester: "I maintsin,on the 
contrary,that,let all possible erlamities be accumulated on two of'ectionnt 


and congenial spirits,they will find more t ue happiness in weeping togethe) 
then_they would- have found in ali the riches of the vorld poisoned by the 
disunion of hearts"( Emile, iv.5 ! (553) 
€h.i8r Desmond: "t-profitted tittle «tthe University....The system of .educ 
-ation pursued there appeared to me the result of e deep-laid conspiracy 
against the human underrtendinz(556).—Phe—editor—Mr-Vemp said to mes 'Cori- 


uption is è villainous word---we cell it persuasion in a tangible shape! (55 


the logic from «hich they vere deduced had presented itself to him in a 
auch more tangible shape thon any abstract notions of truth and liberty (560 
A—corrupi administration estimates conscience end Atilton cheese by the 
seme criterion,end its rottenness is its recomaendstion. Suspended like 
Mahomet'as—eof-in between the mistress and the housekeeper,despising the 

one end despised by the other (56B), the tutor was regard d as an upper serv- 
&nt---rs-a-person- of-nore-pretensieon,but-lesa utility,then-the-f eotman(562) 
Ch.l4. There sre tro classes of human beings. The first,vhen apparelle:,may 

> mf s= - LT B N La D i e 

sane Peletion to their clothes aden oak bears to its foliege——-th®@bcond, 
phe same oss vig-block bears int vig(5T1). 
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Ch. 15: Mr Foresters: "The conduct of men,in this respect,is much like that 
of a gardener «ho should plant a plot of ground vith merely ornamental 
flowers,and then pass sentence on the soil for not berring substantial 
fruit"(575). Anthelia: "To think is one of the most unpardonable errors 

a woman can comit in the eyes of society"(5T76). The Hon.Mrs Pinmoney: 
"And who i$ that very tall and remarkably ugly gentlefuan?" Sir Telegraph: 
"That is Sir Oran Haut-ton,Baronet; to which designation you uay shortly 
add M,P...4." Mra Pinmoney: "A Baronet! and MePa! Wel x llook ot him 
again,l certainly do not think him se: yery:pkain" (579). 
—Bh161—The—Rev,Mr-Pertpipei—'There are two- roasons for. drinkingt one is, 
when you are thirsty,to cure it; the other,when you are not thirsty,to pre 
—vent-it....Prevention is better—then-cure;...The-soul;says St Augustine, 
cannot live in drought [ Anima certe,cuia spiritus est,in sicco habitare 
non potest |," Mr Feathernert: "The juice of the grape is the liquid quint- 
essence of concentrated sunbeams"(580). Lord Anophel Achthar: "You were no 


always so fond of wine,Feathernest?" Mr Feathernest: "Üh,ny lord! no ellus 


all was wrong. Persuasion has since appeared to me in & tangible shape,and 
-convinced me that all is right,especially at court. Then I saw darkly thro 
-ugh a glass—--of water. Now I see clearly through a glass of wine" (581). 
—Mr—Forester:—'The-apostaey—ef—& puLlic man is 5 public calamity." Mr Feath 
-ernests "Perhaps,sir,you are one of those who can frer to have a consci 
-enee,and "re therefore under-no-necessity—of- bringing to-maerketo;.1t is a 


grest luxury certainly,end well worth keeping,caeteris paribus(584). To 


—erity-of men of talent seem to be exclusively two: the first,to convince 
the world of their(588) transcendent cbilities; the second,to convert that 
-conviction inte e seurce-of thecreatestpessible-pecuniary benefit to 
themselves" (589). 

—CEn.l1T: Mr Derrydownr "l-um afraid; the fiower-of modern love-is neither the 
rose nor the semaranth,but the chrysanthe or gold-flower....We will sing 

. a ballad ferzetto,!The Lady, the Knight,and the rriar’: 'THE LADY: Should I 

take thee to have and to hold,/Who hast nor lands nor honey?/Alas! "tis 


only in flovers of gold/That married bees find honey.' THE KNIGHT: '0 lady 
fair! to my constant preyer/Fate proves at last propitious;/And begs of go 
gold in my hand I beer,/And parchment rerolls delicious.' Laby: 'My 
-meid—he-door- shall open $brox,/For xe too long have tarrvied:/The friar 
keeps watch in tho cellar below,/And we will at once be merried.'"(591). 
—Mr-Fecthernest- s&id—-he-could-expect-no-better— judgment from-e-mon wvho-was. 
mad enough to prefer Chevy Chase to Peradise Lost; and Mr Der:'ydovn retort 
—ed,that it was idle to expect cither taste or justice from one who had th 
thought fit to unite in himself two characters so anomalous as those of a 
poet and a critic(592),in which duplex capacity he had first deluged the 
world vith torrents of execrable verses,énd thon vritten anonymous critic- 
“TqBs eo prove them divine. "DO you trimr rti, Ne convinced, Um gp is 
possible for the same man to be both Homer and Sristotle? No,sir3 but it 
is very possible to be both Dennis and Colley Cibber,es in the melancholy 
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example before me." At this the blood of the genus irritabile boiléd in Mr 
Feathernest's veins ,and uplifting the a pete folio,he seemed inclined tc 


bury orts—reight of words,by-applying- them 
in & tangible shape(593). 


Th.I8: The Rev. Mr UBmevelgrub had acquired a great proficiency in the art 
of hearing vithout seeming to listen(594). 1 

Ch.19: Sir Telepgraph always carr ied with him a Greek Pindar; not that he 
‘ever ar read a page of it,but that he thought such a classical inside passeng- 
er would be a perpetual vindicstion of his tethippharmatel asiped ioploctypo- 


nj... — HO € ———— — 


Ch.20: Anthelias "Let me never be the object of a second choices let me nev 
=er—tove;or—love but—onees!! MR Feresieri 'T,e-object_of a second choice 
you cannot be with any one who vill deserve your love....The only mind that 
ean deserve to love you is one that—rould never have known love if—it—never 
had known you" (607). Sir Telegraph: "There the simile fails again. Compara- 
tio non urgenda,as I think Neybe useóé—to-suy,before-I-vns-laughed—eut of 
reéding at College"(608). 
Ch.21: 21: Mr Sarcastic: "In my ordinary intercourse «ith the world I reduce 

e to theory; it is a habit,I belive,peculiar to uyself,and a source 


of inexhaustible Saude’... ir epa well Imow,is so rare as the coin- 

cidence of theory and practice. Aman who ‘will go through fire end veter 
to serve a friend' in vords,vill not give five guineas to save him from fa- 
sssi escertein—tho practice of those I talk to,and present it to 

them as from myself,in the shape of theory; the consequence of vhich is, 
that I an universstty stipgmatised—es—a-promulgator—oef—resealiy—dectrines... 

I said to Miss Pennylove,whom I knew to be laying herself out for è good 
match,'When my daughter becomes of marrivpeable uge,i shall comission Chri 

-stie to pur her up for euction..."(611). 

Ch.26: Mr Fax looked perfectly aghast to perceive the principle of populat- 
jon in such a fearful state of activity(641). 
Ch.30: the sudden explosion of » paver-mill,in other words, the “stoppage of 

Ahe-eountry-benk 0f. ox Airbubble ,Hopthetwig,& C(659). 
The Rev.Mr Peppertoast: "Sir,I do not know vhat right any one can have to 
-all that- the {orld has 


to do with is what he seriously thinks” (660). 
Th. 312 Whe poeticopolittosl,rhapsodicoprosaical;,deisidaemoniacoperdoxograpk 
“ical ppeeey ee ee transcendental asteoresophist Moley Mystic,Esqu- 
ire,of Cimuerian Lodge . When Mr Fax remerked that he did not see the 
& -connection,Mr Mystic prin be was very glad to hear it; for he should be 
sorry if any one but himself could see the connection of his ideas,as he 


his thoughts on a new principle(667). Tea ind coffee weer brought 


in. Mr Mystic: "I divide my day on a new principle: I am always poeticel 


ti 
-et-breakfas+pmoral--at luncheon,metaphysical at dinner and political at tea 
(620)....Mystery! I hail thee! Jargon! I love thee! Superstition! I worship 


ba ee PEA E TONS viera E 
Ch.97: Mr Faxs "Who is so stupid ond so servilo as a Swiss,vhom you find, li 


-ke & piece of living furniture, the umen: tatoo every reeni mau door" 
(6 98). 


=al and a speculations havo no coimectioñ whatever vith the bu 
life”(717 ) 
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ix A Gryll Grange i 
Ch.l: Mr Grylls "I am fraid we live in a world of misnomers...In my little 
expertetier i have found theta gang of svindling benkers- ir-& respectable 
old firm(789)}...that schemes for breeding pestilence are sanitary improve- 
mnenís;...a8nd thot a change for the verse is reform"(T40). The Rev.Dr Opinie 
-en: "I call everything fish that seas,lakes,and rivers furnish to cookery; 
though scientifically,a turtle is a reptile,and a lobster on insect." Miss 
Gryll: "I have never heerd a ledturing lord. The fancy of lords and(742) 
gentlemen to lecture everybody on everything,everywhere,seems to me some- 

i " 


Ch.3: Porson's dictum,that "Life is to» short to leern German." Mr Heyverd': 
for not learning German: "A quoi bon,messieurs,apprendre la langue d'un 
peuple qui ne possède pas une vuisime?"(758).— —— Vased eie cien 
Ch.4:DBrofpimian: "Seven young women as the establishment of one young bach: 
Celor is something nev and strange. The World is not over charitable." Mr Fi 
Falconer: "The world will never suppose a good motive where it can suppose 
a bad one. But I assure you these seven young women live here as they might 
a Vesta" a : 
Ch.7? Dr Opimian: "Mountebank advertisements promising the beeuty of Helen 
in a bettle-of-cosmetic,und the we of Old Parr in & box of pilla"(773). Mrs 
Üpimian: "I think,dectro,you would maintain any opinion if you had not an 
T ra—old fer—iic! Dr Opinians "Well,my-deer,I- think 

most opinion worth mentioning have an euthority of about that age" (775). 

383. n 7 7 Pentopregmatics...seens—to_be—e-_reat—art 
of talking chout èn imaginary art of teaching everyman his ovn business" 
(777) " = : -— — aoe = 
Chells Dr Opimian quoted Homer Aeschylus Aristotle,Plutarch,Athenaeus,Horac- 
e,Persius,ond Pliny,to show that all thet. which is practically worth knowin; 
on ihe subject of electricity had been known to the ancients. The electric 
telegraph he held to-be a nuisance(788)4 : 


Chzi2s—Dr—Opimien:s—ti—+ i proposdd, Iwas- nccepted. No crossings 
before. No bickerings after. I drew a prize in the lottery of marriage. " 
stri meş j6het—bthe—Lady mey—sey—as—muchs!—Dr-Opim- 
ian: "I have made it my study to give her cause to say so"(798). Mr Falcone: 
; "Netwithstanding your exemple, doctor,love is to be avoided, because marria 


-ge is at best a dangerous experiment....Jupiter end Juno to begin with; 
Venus and Vulean....Socrates with Xentippe...Marcus Aurelius...Milton..." 
(800). Dr Opimian: "The great blessin of old age,the one that never fails, 
if all else fail,is a daughter"(801). 

yf Sed Corey tins Detail has its ovn beauty. I have admired a Dutch pi: 
—cture of e butcher's shop,where ell the charm was in detail." Dr Opimian: ' 

i kinde 1 must take pleasure. in the thing 

represented before I can derive any from the representation" (815). Lore 
Curryfini "Jack of Doveri- Who—ves-he?—'—Mr-Meoborrevdale: "He-—wes-a-man who 

travelled in search of a greater fool than himself,and did not find him"[Ja- 

cke of Dover His (uest of Inquirie,or His Privy Search for the Veriest Fool: 


by Ponsard,in 


à mr sli D g z z mu nex 
his comedy Le Bourse ,IV,iiis "A 
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" Quand nous sommes vaingueurs,dire qu' on a beissél/Si nous fions battus, 
- en aurait donc hauss?" DELATOUR: On a ire gy'un succés,si brillant 
pour la France,/De la paix qu'on revait n'éloigna ce le 
"Cáiie Bourse,morbleu| n'a donc rien dans le coeur!/Ventre affamé n'a point 
, d'oreilles...pour l'honneur!/Aussi -je ne veux plus jouer ——qu' apres ma no~- 
jH 2 
Ch.193 Dr Opimian: "Science is one thing and wisdom is another. dienen is 
—tool—-ith—hich-men-play-like children and cut their own fingers . 
If you look at the results which science has. brought in its train,you will 
find them to consist almost whotly in—elements—of— wischief. See-how much 
belongs to the word Explosion alone,of which the ancients knew nothing(845) 
....Look at our scientific drainage, which turns refuse into poison....Look 
at eur seientifie mchinery,vhich has destroyed domestic mamifactures-+-1 
almost think it is the ultimate destiny of science to exterminate the humar 
his o expedite communication with the Americans. 
If ve could apply the power of electrical repulsion to preserve us from eve 
xe had for once derived e 
benefit fnom science(84T)... What good have ve got. from America? What good 
^ 11s "Nexfound- 
land aal tofi shy doctior." Dr Opimians "That is something,but it does not turr 
the seal est +-0n the whote;our—intercourse—vith—Ameriea—has teen titte 
else than an interchange of vices and diseases(848)....Questions which can 
p Pele a i ed Mau Uu M all 


Hu ae s one thing xell.'.:.I have been told that 
this precious scheme has been borrowed. frei China: a pretty fountain-head 
-for—morel--and_pelitical_improvementand if so,l may say,efter Petronius: 
'This windy ond monstrous loquacity has lately found its way to us from 
Asta, and like u-pestilential—star-has-blighted the minds of youth otherwise 
risking to greatness'"[ Nuper ventosa isthaec et enormis loquacitas Athenas 
ex Asia ST eee eee JUXSUIAKUNGC ee RETRO e nee ek MERLE e 
quedam sidere afflavit }(854). 
Ch.20: Miss Morgana Grylls am only reading “hat Ihave often read before 
to 


Ed es diletto,o segue onore e state 
/Ponga la mano a questa chioma d'oro,/Ch'io porto in fronte,e quel faro ^" 
-prenda indugio,che'l 
tempo “passate/Pid non ritorna,e non si trova mai; /Ed io mi volte,e lui 
Lbs Red se c You-knew——the—idea- was-eftervards-happily 
worked out by MApchievelli in his Cepitélo dàll'0ccasione" (857). Algernon 
\Falconert "May I ask if you read Lutin?” Morganas "1 doy sufficiently to 
derive great pleasure from it. Perhaps,after this confession,you will not 
wonder that I am a spinster....They say ,Love 1s his own avenger: and perh- 
ished by finding my idealities realised in one who will 
,not care for me"(858). Falconer: "I am here like Rasselas in the Happy Vall 
appreciate the force of thet beautiful chapter: 
'TiexWants of him "who wants nothing 
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Ch.21: Dr Opimian: “Ha! ha! ha! That-beats the Elephant in the Moon[see 
Butler's peem,with that title },which turned out to be a mouse in a telescop 
-e"(86T). E^ A 
Ch.23: Miss Ilex: "Shakespeare never makes a flower blossom out of season. 
Word-vorth,Coleridge,and Southey sre true to Nature in this and in all 
other respects: even in their wildest imaginings.” Dr Opimian: "Yet here 
is a combiinetion by one.of our greatest poets,of flowers that never bloss 
-Domin the samo season: 'Bring the rathe primrose,that forsaken dies! ete. 
And at the same time he plucks the berries of the myrtle end the ivy" (876). 
: i i > imsel f—justiified—in-making this. com 
-bination in Arcadia, Generally,he is strictly accurate....For instance,in 
is address to the cree T -of-the-ntghtingale-ceases-ebout 
the time that the grass is mown." Mr Macborrowdales "No-poet is true to 
Nature than Burns,and no one less so than Moore. Wis imagery is almost alw 
-ays false. Here is a highly-eppluaded stanza...t: 'The night-dew of heaven, 
though lourde) meli Wega with verdure the sed where he 
sleepa;/and the tear that ve shed,though in secret it rolls,/Shall long kec 
-ep his memory: green in our souls.' But it will not bear analysis. The dew 
$< the—eause_ef the verdure; hut the tear is not the cause of the memory: 
the memory is the cause of the tear." DR Opimian:"Here is ...a song which 
q- have often heard vith displessere.A—ypoung mangoes upa mountain,and as 
he goes higher ənd higher ,he repeats Excelsior: but excelsior is only tall- 
er in the comparison of things-on-a—comson-be&sis,not-higher,es-a- detached 
object in the eir. Jack's bean8talk was excelsior the higher it grew: but 
Jack himself was no more celsus at the top thon he had been at- tho bottom" 


Ch.29: Mr Grylls "What Say you to the bald Venus of the Romans—-—¥enus Cal- 
ya?" Dr Onimian: "A bald Venus. It is as manifest a contradiction in terms 


as hot ice,or black snow(909)....Celwe signifies alluring,with ‘a sense of 
vas the Aphrodite Dolie of the Gre 


[ -eks. Beauty cannot co-exist with baldness; but it may and does co-exist 


s »(011)...... 
| Ch.32: Dr Opimian: "I observe that your hendmaids always move in pairs. My 


i or nseparabtess" Mr—Fetconer: 


i eee 2d 
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My purpose. is to trace one kind of "literary criticism": deserptive crit- 
icism,er the art of anelysing works of literature that actually exist(10). 
Brooks 
of chaos marked by sudden wavelitlons The greet critics do not contribute: 
they interrupt. Coleridge doesmot try to answer cuestions posed by Dryden 
—and_Jehnson: he poses cuestions of his own,cucstions Dryden and Johnson h 
had not thought of and vould not git understood.It was Dryden vho first 
tori isn" i iw üst,in the now fanmil iergense eg in 
the preface to The State of Gnestnas, he writes: "ÜLriticism,os it was ii: 
t "3 s _stendard.of judging voll'(The 
tern ter pte’ in iterary aprlicstionyis at least as old’ag Bacon's Adv~ 
ancement of Learn Rel Ons PI t. begpitietive-Criticism,ineludinc 
books of rhetoric. Such criticism cloivs to teach the noet how to write, 
er how to write betr. I d is tne stendinrd---vory- nourty the-orly==tind o 
of criticism practised by the Blizabethens,indfor hail e century after (113 
Their vritings, ^al the most part de iiis uninspired, öre thé ¢riticel 
~book,end they are based on the master~chef's 
assumption thet any pupil of aod intelligence can learn the business if 
—eniy-he—is—shewa-hew(l2l. 2.fheoreticel Criticisn,er literary aesthetics. 
The first work in the form-by £n Englishman was the very derivative trent- 
se ty ; ibbs;Be re-poetiec(1573). Sidney's ovn distneiion ns a 
poet has saved the Apologie for Poetrie for sone sort of irmortolity. Its 
intrinsic in e 
through the trectises of Lord Kanes parkeyi 
line comes to an abrupt end in UColerid? 
—there,in Enslanó,tne story ends: Se | ait Criticism,er the analysis 
of existing literary werks,the only one which today possesses any life anc 
—Pvigeur ef its oun(l4), It begins as _teik andsurvives 55s talk that someone 
has thought worth writing totai or. sll its stilted contrivance, Dryden! 8 


4 


icism peg abr tiv aerem as “self-justifiention, with ‘peste 
—Hiciiiin vy forks. Dry PBis-»refaces defended his plays 
from his detractors. It shelters nervously,at first,benind & respectable 
facade oi legislative or theoretical critvicrems Pub—the—breeb—ie—&bsolute 
in^logicel terms, For whereas the legislative critic had said "This is 
how a pley should be written",and the theoretical critic," This ts the not- 
—nure of tragedy in generel,” Dryden simply says: "This is how I hovdtried 
to write mv play,ond why," Descriptive eriticlsuuniquely;Is" per ticular 
—end,5e—a unicue decre+,falsifiable. It is ahout one thing,a given text to 
which critic and reeder may appeal ecually for confirme tien(15). Every 
Tj elish—eritie-has sone Continental skeleton in hi upboard. But 
we should remember that original ideas,in the strict sense,are not the 
—8toct-in-trrüe-01—btHo—descriptive—eritio. li is not clear. that Johnson 
ever had an originel abstract intuition bout literature in his life, Col- 
eridge is a far srecter Critic thaw cny-of—the—^erwens—whose(la)-ideos he 
allegedly borrowed. From this noint of view, angone con heve an ideas it is 
ssentially the business ‘or the descriptive tritic to perveive convextions 


terms of actual texts? The recurrent metamorphosis of poet-into-critic, 
ism 
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—— 
was established in Engl and by ‘Dryden,fer whem poets “make the’ most proper, 
‘though...net-the only critica" (preface to All for Love). Themas Mann: — 

n z sss tes! 
veulent rsisonner leur art": "Téus les grends poètes deviennent naturelle- 
ment, fatalement, critioues" ("Richard Wagner i Tanshauser x Paris" n Rp ar Tis 
- L'Art romantique) (18). Critics comnonly inherit their language! rather than 

create it,and we cannot expect even the most original of critics te do 
ify a gue ce others have made(19). Dryden and 
T.S.Eliot have viewed the contemporary scene only through the distorting 
: : i you were to read Dryden's 
í criticism | in the 1660s and 1670s as à ehrenicle of the period,you would 
he on age ef the theatre,while Elio 
~ot's essays betveen the wars ; tells us practically nothing about Joyce,or 
El) Dei bewre -history—ef-Enelish-eritici sa 
with the histery of English aste, Fhsprofuteriul critics analyse net so 
much the peems they have Written peers they hope to write—-—hence 
_Dryden's otherwise inexplicable obssession with heroic tragedy,Eliot's 
with poetic drama,and Arneld's(in the 1853 preface) with thgepic. This 
_productive,and perhaps inevitable,distortion. of interest through unfulfill 
-e¢ literary ambition has proved fairly general ,though we mey distinguish 
é ions the cases of Samuel Johnson and Hnery James, The Joh 
-nson ef the Lives, at least, is writing of the age he gr oer d pic ea 
= i 7 i poetic forms of that a. e 
venen-kertird, the elegy the classical translation,the ode--—to the prem 
“ate exclusion of drama unc? ther wiybes-dend-Fananjet-cweracjelnest—sxclasivd 
,& novelist,writtes almost exclusively about the novel. Some techniques are 
good only ^or some kinds of literature. The Aucusten techmicue; y 
_of identifying the formel "parts of the poen" (22) in the establishe 
of classical and Rensissence criticism is useful only for clas icaljforms 
—of literature, neteably the epic oncthe tragedy,nnd chaos results when some- 
ene tries te apply it to Tom Jenes. Between the wars,both in England ene i 
—n-Amerieeywe-heve soen-a similar kindof f failure in tho neglect ef the 
novel by the New Critics in their generol preference for verbal analysis. 
nest +hat—age—ina_sense thet the novel was 
not,andit was duly análysad(2 ta). Eliot's technicue of the parenthetical 
“Tugel t; 6:8. iE notorious “not_thrt _htontripnehed-eny—phit esephy rhe tever" 
—(24j. Dryden! s analysis was not verbal but structural———and se was Rymer's 
Addison is admittedly comienting on 8 specific passage in Purucise Lost 
(1x, 58f?.(, but his comment could not he dignified with the term "aholysis" 
it is rpther concerned,like a chairman's remorks,vith careless recormend 
on ao And Jahoson has- ns text. Expsonien minuteness i possible only becau 
=se of l9th-century historicism: it devours every kindof historical inferm 
—metion—inite progress especially the lexicecranhical(27)} The readership 
of criticism changes,after Dryden,from poets to readers of poetry,from 
Cproterrtonets to ranbeurs(28}7tren producers to_consuiors fne_oritic!s 
fünciion,like a touristéguide's,is to point out the principal beauties 
If we were to attenpt,in the vutdest-vf-coid-hioodyte-describe-whzt-Peredi 
-se Lost is | like above end beyond half a dozen poeni stebementa--—ii is P is 8 


lé piae of criticis su did not permit us to describe it vithout Shing it 
(59). Even Dryden,with his realth of technicel terms,is unable to show us 
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chesen te describe ene of the a, of Jonson! s plot,where he could as 
total description is cast in. 
the language of the exeupl ery case. Imagino if,in the senbence "end when 
i-tha busineis qua dakacaliy De J 
effected ythenyand net before,the discovery is made...",you were to stthsti- 
vu -whic 
might fit as well the objective fects of the play,"then,at loni lest". It 
"is by such scarcely visible touches that tie lenvucpe ef orttical descript 
-~ion ceases to be pure Dryden has subtly weighted the evidence,hy verbal 
tricks,for the sake of a favourable ju dament. A critical language poor in - 
"Lahatrad terms is doubly likely to he e value-charged(30). All description 
passes judgnent änt all judgment affects to des scribe(? 1): 
i1—eriticism before 1660 was essentially legislative or theoretic 
-el. Some snatches of description, written in age when description had no 
e i nex like extracts fróm a: 
schoolboy's essey. They nre mainly simple evaluative statements,for though 
—the Elizabethan-critic—inherited—the—comon—Buropean_steck—of-semre—vords 
and an immense battery of rhetorical terms,he inherited no tradition of us 
-ing them for literary analysis. We cre 
-le of a critic as intelligent as Sidney selennly telling;us that(32 
-ucer,undoubtedly,did excel'ently in hys. Zroylus end Cresseid",or that | 
s Celen is "indecde worthy the reading". A descriptive pr 
problem leaves George Puttenham looking merely Lise he manages to se 


dendibert". But it is ebout a poem that does not EE REA that 
T —it- da-psstieulot i-i. As 
for e netive bruditen in criti cal analysis, Dryden Was forced to start 
from scratch. MA REA 
_In_ his Life ef Dryden,Johnson claimed that he was "the father of Enolish 
critician." He wrote only one work of “ormel criticism in o erowdee liter- 
—arz—carecr ai aver 40 years,ihe essay Of Dpamabic Poesie. He is e descript 
-ive critic almost without knowing it. fest of his criticism offers itself 
i is iu the prefaces to his ovn works 
thet the silent trans formation ' English criticisn occurs, The dedicatery 
" <P -Mach—of the defence 
of rhyme consists of mere am eela to authori ty; the critical residue is 
very small and is continet—to(se)—the—pennitimete—preracraphy —when-ve- are 
unexpectedly, admitted to the studio end allowed to watch the poet at works 


Pee orani aia tote 
"Buti the t | henetit which I consider most Tü iip apenas T have aa 


& poet is a Seal tv so wild analari ess 
—reist_h-vecloccs tied to it least it nükrin Sie ‘iid oni The ponent E 
ness of blanc! verse renders the poet too luxuriant..." The veil is lifted 
—onty for — second. _We-sre—-ithin shouting distance. eo 
ism,nenr enough to he disappointed that it docs not nannen(37). f Dp eme- 
i i slati iti à retine 
n itself the first critics] analysis of a literary vork in (ml ish, 
the examen of The Silent Womnen(33). fhe essay ie a forucl end general 
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ae 
defence of the kind of play he hope to writes a recomizably Enclish Yvers- 
ion of the hereic pley,thet elien import into Restore tion Eng 51 end vhi ch re- 
jects Elizabethan blouk verse in ftavour of rhyme but remnins- Etignbetian in 
its variety of plot and temperament. It is about a play he never miite mon- 
aged io write,as T.SG.Eliot has never cuite managed to write the play core- 

shedoved in his "Poetry and Dyema"—--All for Love,the nost "Enclish" of Dry 
-den's tragedies,is not. in rhyme,end his heroic plays remnin stubbornly ur- 


seclimeiized. Eliot hes written enthusiastically of ihe "almot ideal balen- 
ce between the critic en’ the breotive poet" ("Dryden the Critic,Defender of 
i i Yat ls and it is the essen 


-ce of such & perc that the critic should excel et those points waere 
tne poet hes failec, amt fect no speciei neet_te € iceelf—where—the poe 
hos TEN Dryden! s Inter "Diseourse concerninsc the Origthal end Propre 
—ess of Satire”, considering it is tie vork of n5 meet urhbiriat- ir fuj matu 
-rity,is gne of the most disap^ointing esseys in the whole canon of his 
criticism,vhile nore then two-thirds of his criticis i8 concerned with the 
Z f his frustrated ambitiens(39). In the opening pages of the 
Essoy alone conversation amongtxe four aerials is allowed te be generel, 
end—a—leose definition oi n play is casually accepted vith real areunent. 
The rest of the Essay consists of 6 set sa Fervent yin © prirse No scheme coul 
be mere infiexible;kes- hleienio!, No issue is exer tolled aut,since ihe. 
form only allows. of assertion and reply: A makes his case,cnd B answers 
Back(47). Sir Thomts Uore;Urercie Beean, Sis Helier Ios als esyend-Inact 
Walton hed all written -e which are more convincing ès conversation 
-pieces than this. Dryden's whole career as neritic i> permeated by what 
we might tectfully cel! cha. sense of eccasion: scepticism liberated hin 
fron the tyranny of truth(Cf. Louis 1.Bredvold,the Intellectual Miliew of 
-is remarkable not only for the casual ease with which he 
contradicts himrelf,but for the core he takes in advance to ensure thet 
+here-will_net—be—much_in future tó contradict(e.g. his bare-facéd reversal 
of attitudé in favour of blank verse in Al! for Love,where he merely notes 
qm-the-prefeceir—!Not—6het-l—eendenm my my foruer —way ,bui thot this is more pro 
-per to my present nurpose")(41). Lisideius's bod definition of a play is 
^m umbrella indeet(42}. Bryden is -never_se-hep»y-es_vhen_he—eabs—his—cake 
and has it too: he praises Elizebethan drame for its regularity and for its 
irre pur See Eat ee Miss fam inde open him 


sa deum ae im. oves. Jiamserlbs B double debt &S a erikids 
first he berrows heavily fron Cerneille! s theoretical views especially from 
Jieshi beprei siew oh. Lue in the third Discours: and second,he 


tekes confidence from Corneille!s examens to embark on a pioneer attempt at 
/-en-Enelish-poemr !...I shall select Tho Silent. Waman 
20e Silen: Menan; 


S 


of which I will make a short examen..." The examen is crude and imprecise 

(CH), end would not be BUCO tchre as prs Tek -&n—&ny—nmedern—sehoel—of-Ensl- 
ish. Dryden of^ends badly in referring the ploy to a set of criteria—-the 
three unities---which,on his om à admission; tt-is-r-venni-frult-to $pnore. 


II e even, ditorts thc facts about the play in order to mike his point---5 
Dogg, Chee gon hir ovn tamtm i i 


? i 23 s 
nit lies all within the compass of two Hous ses," he clai 


ms ywherca 
S houses and a lane Gre mentioned in the ioxbl Levi). And his claim thet 
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that "the actien ef the play is imtirely one" can only bemaintained by jug- 
gling with the evidence—-—thercere farcical scenes in the play that scarcel 
~y relate to the main plot. Finally,he seems obtusely unhistorical in his 
failure to understand the nature of a Jonsonian humours "Morose,er an old x 
man,to whom all noise but his own talking is offensive. Some who would be 
thought criticks say this humour of his is forc'd: but to remove that obj- 
eation,we may consider him first to be naturally of a delicate heering...; 
and secondly,we may attribute much of it to the peevishness of his age...Be 
-sides this,I am assur'd from diverse persons that Ben Jenson was actually 
acquainted with such a man..." This is criticism on the how-many-children-h 
had-Ledy-Macbeth principle with a vengeance(45). He is out to prove that 
any English play is worth any twe by a Frenchman,and he does not much care 
how he does it(46). Deeply biased as the passage is,a new dimension has 
been added to criticism,thet of comparative analysis ?! though admittedly 
there is neither "cemparison" nor "analysis" worthy of the name in Dry,en's 
critieism | (47). 

In a private letter to the Eral of Dorset,shortly after Rymer had sent him 
& copy of his Tragedies of the Lst Age,Dryden calls the book "very learned, 
and the best pieee of critieism in the English tengue...I think there is 

no man will dare te answer him,or can". He tried te answer Rymer himself, 
scribbling his first—thoughts inte end-papers of his copy("Heads of an 
Answer to Rymer"),defending Shakespeere(48) in the preface to All for Love, 
and ultimately framing a more formal reply in "The Greunds of Criticism in 
Tragedy". Beth prefaces are oddly respectful of Rymer, In both we await 

the thunderbolt shat acver f]. Where Rymer rushed in,Dryden for ever 
after refused to tread. Rymer is an appalling understudy to a great master. 
Hecconforms with alarming precision to the popular image of the critic as 
the failed writer(his ovn tragedy,Edgar,was a total flop). But his book is 
the first ecritieal one in English which is altogether concerned with analy- 
sing the werks of other Englishmen. And its sequel,A Short View of Tragedy, 
is the first pure example of literary history in English. It is an astonish 
ing Double First which the conscientious historian,however regretfully,is 
bound to record(49). His will to belittle and to abuse is severely limited 
by an inadequate veeabulary of invective. He vowed to attaek Milten. This 
impertinence,at least,we are spared, but not the attack upon Shakespeare and 
Jonson,which he reserved for the final ehapters(50) of his Short View av 
full 16 years later: surely the most remarkable example on record ef a gon- 
servation of critical bile. His fingers are forever twitching for the black 
cap. But he knows how to compare Rollo with its source in Herodian, He is 
the first English critie to quote abundantly in the course of analysis,he i 
is capable of raising questions of structure(51). The plot,or "fable" arg- 
wes Dryden in his private jottings,is "not the greatest masterpiece of trag 
-edy"---an audacious attaek,this,not only upon Rymer but upon a basie assum 
-ption of the whole school of French Aristotelian criticism. And,in any case 
——-and here Dryden's historical sense shows itself the superior of Rymer's- 
—Aristotle was writing in ignorance of any tragedies but the Greek,which a 
are inferior to the English in certain respects,in their “narrowness of plot 
&nd lack of variety(53). The essential robustness of the Elizabethan dr&ma 
ismi -be-exchaünged-for-a—cold— córreein 1 > aer 


Criticism in Tragedy" prefix- 


to lay. The more formal essay "The Grounds of 
to Troilus and Cressida contains some disagreeable boot-licking of Rymer. 
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Dryden kisses the rod. But a spirit of sneaking rebellion persists,as in 
the mock-innocenee of Dryden's discovery that only one Greek play,the Oed- 
ipus of Sephecles,actually conforms to Rymer's Aristotelian requiremenis,o: 
that in Oedipus Celoneus the here ceases te behave like a king "but remem- 
bers,in the sofinessof his complaimts,that he is an unfortunate,blind eld 
man"(Cf Rymer's inflexible insistenee wpob character as & pure generality: 
Othello does not behave like a General,except in his suicide,or Desdemona 
like a lady)(54). The best that ean be said for Rymer,perhaps,is that he 
provoked such replies. A Short View was answered by John Dennis,like Rymer 
a failed dramatist,and the first Englishman to earn a living as a literary 
critie.,fhe Impartial Critie iiet Rymer's points in a clumsy fashion and 
admitted that his censures were "very sensible and very just". Dennis i: e 
very; slightly better critic than Rymer,on the negative ground that he lack 
Rymer's passionate perversity. He is none the less impossibly leng-winded, 
a colossal bore,interesting at best for his discipleship to Longinus; at le 
-ast Rymer's essays have the virtue of brevity(55). 

Dryden's detractors in The Rehearsal make fun of Bayes who has to explain 
his plot in printed sheets; and Swift,his cousin,sneers in A Tale of a Tub: 
"Hechas often said te me in confidence that the world would never have sus 
-pected him to be so great a poet,if he had not assured them so frequently 
‘in his prefaces that it was impossible they could either doubt'or forget 
it"(sect.v); or again,in a poem of Swift's last years: "Read all the pref- 
‘aces of Dryden/For these our criticks much confide in,/(Though meerly writ 
at first for filling/To raise the volume's price a shilling)"("0f Poetry") 
(56). Rymer is proof éhough that high-flying neoclassical doctrine and crit 
-ical analysis cannot live together: any fiercely doctrinaire theory of cri 
—ticism,indeed,is likely to reduce the poem to the level of a mere example 
(51). Dryden is refreshingly egotistical; "he may be thought to mentiona hi 
himself too frequently," Johnson complianed (60). 

Augustan criticism lacks audacity of judgment-——the audacity,say,of Dryden 
*s praise for Chaucer and Shakespeare. It is safe,and the hostilities it 
risks are personal rather then critical,as in Pepe's devastating portrait 
of Dennis. The Augustan contempt for French neoclassical authority is much 
like Dryden*s. In so far as the rules are French,Pope argues in the Essay 
en Criticism,they are bad; in so far as they are ancient,and judiciously 
interpreted by Englishmen,they are good. His claim is to be more elastic 
than the French,and more truly classical as well. The French critics really 
did misread Aristotle,but the Augustans,like Dryden,quite fail to identify 
-these misreadings,se that their assertion are not much better than bluster: 
"But critic-learning fleurish'd most in Fyances/The rules a nation,born to 
-serve obeys; / And Boileau still in right of Horace sways./But we,brave Brit- 
ens,foreign laws despis'd,/And kept unconquer'd,and unciviliz'd;/Fierce for 
“the liberties of wit,and bold,/We still defy'd the Romans,as of eld" (Essay 
on Criticism,712-8). Such moments of disingenuousness are the price,appar- 
ently,that Englishmen in the reign of Louis XIV were ready to pay for self 
respect. Pope calls for an impossibly high level of literary scholarship t 
to aid the critic,and sets up an ideal of academic severity(ib.119-23) 
which,even twe and & half centuries later,looks unattainable(63). The new 
age, after s generally : [ J 1 i a useful 
part of the equipment of the critic. The work of lTth-century an Tquaries 
was beginning to tell. Gerard Langbaine had regarded source-reading as one 
of his duties in assembling his Acceunt of the English Dramatic Poets. 
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: : : ueel 
"'dahbnipraised him for being the first English critic te consider a poet's 
knowledge of books: "The reason why the authours which are yet read of the 
16th century are so little understood is that they are read alone..." And 
he-adds that he hopes his Dictionary,which was to appear shortly,may remove 
"some part of this ignorance"(Letters,ed. R.W.Chapman,I,56). Swift,in The 
Tale of & Tub,even talks as if(64),by the end ef the 17th century,there 
were already too many critics about in Londonyg nd all of thém bad(secti3); 
‘and Pope,of course,takes up this complaint in the Dunciad. Indeed,if we are, 
to:;believe the Essay on Criticism, ugustan London was as over-supplied vith 
reviewers as London is today: “Ten censure wrong for ene whe writes amiss" 
(1..6). The Essay might be read,in its opening section at least,as an attacl 
on any sort of descriptive criticism,a demand for some sort of poetic exemp: 
-tion. Pope certainly poses impossibly difficult conditions,including the 
ridiculous demand that nobody should be allowed to criticize who has not 
already established himself as a poet(11.15-6). This seunds like hurt dig- 
nity. Addison's critical essays on Milton in the Speetator of 1712,which 
were unexpectedly popular,sukgest that a new kind of critical market was 
growing up,impatient of legislative treatises(65). He begins his first 
essay with a bracing statement of policy; "There ia nothing in Nature se 
irksome as general discourses,especially when they trun chiefly upon werds" 
(No.26T). A new public avid for criticism has arisen,a public Dryden never 
enjoyed., Analysis begins as a fashionable activity in the England of Queen 
Anne; descriptive criticism can throw off its wraps and appear for what it 
i&(66). The issue is now jeiged not on cenformity to precept("Is Paradise 
Lost an epic?"),but on the reader's response. By which of the five senses 
is the human imaginatien most gratified? What does constitute true taste in 
reading?(68) Although he dismisses the question as to whether Paradise Lost 
is an epic or net at the outset,he goes on to contradict himself by analys- 
ing according to the rules of the epic. His cemments on his abundant quotat 
-ions have all the vagueness ef a scheolboy's. For the Auguatan Man of Tast 
it soon appears,intelligent inquiry concerning the meaning of a passage is 
barely a possibility. Whatever is obscure is merely bad; the critic's func- 
tion is simply to point and enthuse(71), Indeed hardly anyone thought it w 
worth while analysing a Denne poems until,with Grierson's edition of 1912 
and the new Imagist fashion in poetry,the case for analysis suddenly looked 
urgent, 

The novel-form is an accomplished fact in England by the midcle of the 18th 
century; the major form,at least by any quantitative estimate,from Scott's 
Waverley; And yet where is the mass of novel criticism that,by amy naive 
Mae pl should look to find in the age of the Geerges? It is simply 
not there, Richardson's novels provoked a few pamphlets deveted to the ques: 
-tion whether they wer: calculated to corrupt publlic(72) morals. The anony- 
mous An Examen of the Histpry of Tom Jones is an abusive attack upon Field- 
ing's moral system. The contemporary debate over Sterne's novels was concer 
-ed with the propreity of a clirgyman writing such works at all. Criticism o 
of the novel has proved the alowest of starters,and only Fielding among Fng 
-lish novelists before Henry James felt the call strongly enough to yield t 


: is atiempt was a false start. He failed to create a tradition,and 
haĝo disciples. Hazlitt's ecture in : à Comi 


Writers and Scott's laborious imitation of Johnson in his Lives of the Neve 
-lists are feeble palliatives(73). Only one of Arneld's Essays in Criticism 
— — ÁÓ H— aa, 
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bt, 
there is ne attempt. p England to give the nevel a aaia respectability 
until ihe articles of Geerge Eliet andher companion G.H.Lewes in reviews in 
the 1840s and 1850s, Fielding is so far ahead ef fashion as to be not so 
much a pioneer as a lost and Lonely explorer. His criticism,which is almost 
entirely contained in the three: prefaces te Joseph Andrews and in the eight- 
een prefaces te each book of Tom Jones,is an attempt to respectabilize the : 
movel by inveking neeclassical dcotrines,such as those popularized in Eng- 
land by Rymer and Dennis,in its suppert* If this attempt was a failure,ther 
is something grandiose in the spectacle ef this middle-aged magistrate,a 
full century before George Eliot,attempting to invest so parvenu & form wit! 
&a-classic dignity of its own. His success en the stage cut short by the Lic 
-ensing Act of 173T,Fielding laberieusly adapted his talent for farce to th 
unaccustomed task of writing novels. The adaptatien was never complete in 
the novels themselves,and the theatricality of a good deal ef his fiction 
¢lashes oddly with his theories of classic form(T4).. You cannot indulge a 
tas e for bedreom farce and pretend at the same time that a concern for so- 
ciety and for epic breadth are the motive-ferces of your wonk. Fielding als 
suffers from a contemporary incoherence in theories of the comic. It is une 
-less te look to Dryden,er Pope,or Swift,for a realized theory ef comedy, P 
Poor Fielding starts frem scratch. Joseph Andrews seems almost torn apart 
by its social and picaresque elements en the one hand,and its very "liter- 
ary" quality on the other,as a reply te(and part-paredy ef) Pamela—-the 
whole overlaid with a thick layer of moralism,largely im Parson Adams's 
meuth(T5), Without the preface,we could enly guess at what went wrongs with 
it,we know. He has been sadly seduced by the neoclassical doctrine of gener 
-ality into attempting twe-irreconcilable objects. On the ene hand,the nov- 
els themselves suggest that Fielding wants to be a novelist keenly aware of 
the social centext of the individual, On the other hand,he has the neeclass 
-ical a-historical conception ef character as existing eut of time and plac 
—e(see J.A.,III,i : "Matter prefatory in praise ef Biogrephy")(T6). The 
"cemic epic in prose" differs from comedy in that "its action is mere exten 
-ded and comprehensive"; and it differs from the prose romance in its ludic 
-rous dictien and its dispesition to paredy. Fielding's love of "burlesque" 
is his besetting sin, He had learned to love it in his mock-heroic play Tom 
Thwmb before he abandoned the theatre,and he was fatally aware that nething 
was better calculated to win a quick laugh, In the nevels,it seduces him 
into spoiling effects: he intreduces the very sympathetic Joseph in his 8th 
chapter with a mock-epic description of night which quite ruins the entrance 
of his young hero("New the rake Hesperus had called for his breeches...") 
(11), and he treats Sephia Western,the very pattern of feminine perfection, 
just as badly in Tom Jomes,IV,ii. This is the facetiousnessof the hearty 
classical scholar. The uncomfortable question remains: is the cemic epic 
essentially a work of literary pastiche,a parody ef the classical epic,er 
is it full-blown moral comedy? Fieldings wants to have it beth ways,and in 
both theory end pr&ctiee he seeme odclv unaware that he cannot, His theory 
of the "Ridiculous" which forms the second part ef the Preface te Joseph 
Andrews,enly confirms this sense of confusion, "The only course of the true 
"is affectation." One supposes he cannot 
halë Pead daxapk Andrews, The funniest character in the novel is (Ranson 
Adams,whose simple-minded sincerity is unqualified. As a matter ef fact, 
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Fielding's honest characters are usually more ridiculeus than hts affected 
ones: Adams is much funnier than the nymphomaniac Ledk;Booby(78). The fur- 
ther distinction beween vanity and hypecrisy as the "two causes" of affecta 
-tion does not amount to much,as Fielding frankly admits that we tend to be 
hypocritical because we are vain. The Tom Jones prefaces make no attempt to 
erect a system. They occasionally make a gesture of acknowledgmmeht to the 
old theory of “prosai—comi-epic writing"(Bk.V),but they make no attempt to 
defend or elaberate abstract issues. By Bk V——-the most interesting of all 
in its preface——Fielding seems ready to throw in his hand,and few of the r 
remaining prefaces are better than jokes(79). The dramatic unities are a 
mere shibboleth,he contends,16 years before Johnson's Preface to Shakespear 
exposed the same fallacy. His attempt te explain and justify his own fictio 
in prefaces,&s Dryden had sought to justify his plays,still looks audagious 
and brave. The silence all about it is so very profound(80). 

The Lives of the Poets stand four-square as the foundation-stone of our cri 
—tical tradition,and they- need no concessive defence of a "historical" kind 
: the Life of Pepe,for instance,is still the best genéral account of Pope i 
existence. The task is to defend Johnson from his own fan-club ef devotees. 
For ins pite ef several notable calls-t0-erder,the Jehnsen ef the Johnson- 
ian's imagination still exerts more influence than the Johnson ef the Ramb- 
ler: a burly,irreverent iconeclast,half Falstaff,half Winston Churchill,sho 
-uting down the pedants in the cause of common sense. This does not sound 
remotely like the Johnson ef Rambler,no.9P: "It is...the task of criticism 
to establish principles,to exalt opinien to knowledge..." The tone of voice 
is pesitively seheolmasterly(81). Ner dees the homme moyen sensuel image 

of Johnson,the common man raised to a higher power,find much suppert in the 
texts. His neurotic sensibility,asshewn in his terror ef death and of lone- 
liness,is a significant element in his perception of literature. Boswell 
tells how "he read Shakespeare at a period do early that the speech of the 
ghost in Hamlet terrified him when he was slone"(Life,the year 1729),and 
we are at first tempted to dismiss the story as a childish phase. But not 
at all: seme of his most mature criticism is cenducted just this side of 
screaming—point. He is the only editor of Shakespeare one can imagine mak- 
ing a comment like this en the Sth act of Othello: "I am glad that I have 
ended my revisal of this dreadful scene. It is not to be endured" (Johnsen 
on Shakespesre,ed, W.Raleigh,p.200). Of all 18th-century critics,he gets c 
closest te his texts. Still,he would not shine in a modern practical-crit- 
iciam class. His mind does not settle: it darts. In his passien fer knowl- 
edge,including remote and useless knowledge,he is mere of a Saintsbury 
than an Empson(82). "Erom his earlier years,he loved to read peetry,but har 
-dly sve? read any poem te an end" (Boswell ,Life,1729) ,and he once asked an 
acquaintance incredu}ously: "Sir,de yeu read books through?" (ib. ,19 April 
1113). This is net the language ef the close critical analyst. It suggests 
virtues of quite another kind: momentary but brilliant insights;a gift fer 
perceiving relationships,certainty of judgment,breadth. He is the true fath 
-er of histerical criticism in English. The Dictionary ,the greatest work o 
of English literary schelarship before that ef the Victorian philologists, 
has a eritical purpose: the pregramme opens out into vast inquiroes involvi 


iic iic R tmt indies,semanties(83), Certainly eddities in 
hik"édreer remain. The first is his laziness. One thinks of the é&#less,of 


detail in his scholarly works,the bland facility of many ef the Lives. at. 
ene of his last letters to Langton(12 July 1784) he talks of "that volunta. 
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"that voluntary debility" or indolence which "will,if it is not counteract- 
ed by resolutien,render in time the strongest faculties lifeless." Johnson, 
it is true,had the wonderful ability to cultivate an indolence that did not 
kill his talents,but merely held them in suspension. His finest criticism 
was written in the last seven years of his life,after a writing silence of 
& dezen years. His career is at least in the right order,in Baudelairean 
terms: his poetry turned to criticism(84). T.S.Eliot puts his verse-satires 
in the dock for their "feigned indignation"(0n Poetry and Poets,p.205). I 
cannot see that Johnson's early years as a poet taught him anything that wa 
critically useful to him: the very faults of his own poems,such as their ex 
—cessive gemeralization,are among his own blind-spots as a critic in middle 
&nd later life. This failure accounts for a very general lack of intimacy 
with the creative act. Whether he praises or blames,he sits remotely in jud 
-gment. Admittedly,his criticism gains in dignity: he is the first Englabh 
critic who writes as if he were the equal of the greatest of modern poets. 
But dignity is no good substitute for sympathy. The Rambler papers contain 
his critical theory(Nes. 37,92,125,156,and 158)(85). His account of the 
pastoral in no.3T is a good deal more sympathetic than in the Life of Milt- 
on-a quarter.of a century later. He is sceptical of mrrent theoretical crit 
-icism in its attempt to define good taste. His argument is impatient and 
dismissive: good books are books whith have survived. It is not we who sit 
in judgment over great literature,but great literature that sits in judgmer 
ever us(86). The general cast of his mind is vigorously anti-theoretical. 
"Definitions are hazardous" (no.125). This is net to say that he does not ha 
-ve his critical theories. But he is strongly averse to arguing them at 
length,and we are obliged to snatch at them as he runs. The authority of 
classical criticism,i.e. Aristotle,is largely dismissed. Ancient literat- 
ure,simply by virtue of its survival,is a court of appeal of ultimate exce- 
llence. But his object is not to repeal the neoclassical laws,but to amend 
theng he dislikes "the anarchy of ignerance" and "the caprices of fancy" 
Eee). The theory,tight as it looks,contains at least two escape-cleuses, 
of which he avails himself often in the Preface to Shakespeare and in the 
Lives. l. The effective survival of ancient peetry is a debatable issue. 
Can thepastoral be said to have survived?(8T) A comparison of ne. 37 and 
the Life of Milten shows that the survival of ancient practice is an issue 
where Johnson allowed himself a certain latitudé. 2. The tradition,with its 
roots deep in classical poetry,is itself subject to alteration. "Every new 
genius produces some innovation which,when invented and approved,subverts 
the rules which thepractice of foregoing authors had established" (no.125). 
Without this escape—clause,Johnson would indeed be in an embarrassing posit 
—ion in his defence of the Augustan peets,e.g. Pope in his Rape of the Lock 
The concession is sensible. Teo sensible, It admits exceptions vast enough 
te destroy any usefulness the original principle may have had. His theory i 
is not in fact much better than an umbrella to shelter in showery weather. 
Ii allows him to praise what he likes,and condemn what he dees not like. 
But this,after all,is what we demand ef a critic,especially ef a critic whe 
-se intuitions are as fine as Johnson?s(88). His theory ef language is only 
superficially demecratic: it is not content to ceunt heads. Theedition ef 


Shakespeare bei orn di, diede rag ecce ee sed 
into the world "with frigid tranquillity"—--his incemparable phrááé to desc 


-ribe his emotions as a lexicographer(89). 3 major incensistencies emerge 
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from the preface as a whole. First,tragi-comedy is justified on conflicting 
grounds. This,the second section, in one of the most original parts of the p 
preface. But(#0) it wil! hardly do te justify tragi-comedy on Dryden's 
grounds that contraries set off each other,and then to excuse "the rules of 
criticism" on the grounds that "there is always an appeal open from critic- 
ism to nature",and that "the mingled drama" can be shown to have instructed 
as well as pleased. Second,the unqualified praise of Shakespeare as suprem 
-ely "the poet of nature" in the first part of the preface seems discredit- 
ed in the light of some of his disparagements towards the end: "...we end- 
ure in him what we sheuld in another loath and despise..." And finally,his 
somewhat Coleridge&n praise ef Shakespeare as the poet of the "central" 
style,whe speeka "only to be understood,without ambition of elegance",seems 
out of tune with the attack that follews,in the list of Shakespeare's def- 
ects, upon his "tumour",his “unwieldy sentiment" etc» Mere than once,the 
preface seems torn apart by Johnson's failure to qualify either his praise 
or his blame. But there are mements of scintillating perception, It is ric} 
in those effects of mock-simplicity which Johnson loved to affect(91). So 
he kicked the stone to refute Berkeleian idealism(92). Of the 52 Lives that 
he wrote,811 but two-—Milton and Cowley——are of postéResteration poets. 
Within44 years the Lives were  written—-——an average rate of about 1 Life a 
month. It is clear that Johnson felt obliged to adopt a formula te save hin 
-selftime. In his Advertisement te the first edition,he speaks of having 
first planned to write an "advertsiement" for each poet like these in the 
"French Miscellanies"(93). Sir John Hawkins writes in his Life of Johnson: 
"On a hint from a literary lady of his acquaintance and mine,he adepted,for 
his eoutline,that form in which the countess D'Aunois has drawn up the memo- 
irs of the French poets,in her Recueils des plus belles pieces des Poetes 
Francois." He adds that Johnson's chief sources of information were the 
biegraphical dictionaries of Winstanley,Langbaine,and Jacob. In attributing 
the Recueil(1692) Hawkins was misled by the title-page. N.C.J. Trublet say: 
that Fentenelle was the author of the notices biographiques in the Recueil 
{Memoires pour servir a l'histoire de la vie et des ouvrages de M. de Fonte 
-nelle,2nd ed.,1T59,pp.72 ff.). However,Johnson'shackwork in literary biogr 
<aphy during his first and neediest days in London had already taught him 
Fontenelle's formula and how to use it. Twe of the Lives,indeed(those of 
Róscommon and Savage) were writtend during these grim years and resurrected 
for insertion, The anonymous "Life of Dr Herman Boerhaave of Leyden" (Gent! 
-eman!s Magazine,Jan.-A ril 1739),for example,written by Johnson(94) in hi: 
30th year,already reveals the characteristic structure of a Fontenelle neti 
ce. The structure is a tripartite one: biography,character,criticism. NI 
Fontenelle Life,like a Johnsonian one,begins with a severely chronological 
&ccount of the poet's life; in both critics,this is commonly by far the I 
largest section, The second section,always the shprtest,is a brief "characi 
-er" of the poet-—-his appearance and temperament. The third is purely crit 
-ical,and usuually of middling length. All of the Lives hegin with biograp! 
~y,and all but 4(Dryden,Smith,Halifax,and Hughes) end with criticism. The 
divisions are perfectly clear-cut; the tetal absence of bridge-passages is 
striking. The character-section might have been used as a link,as Fontenell 


Bu fs elite dear Richtee ite E iue tem d re 
wri ng to a recipe,and he does not stir his ingredients. The Frech Lives 


are much sh ter than any but the shortest of Johnson'’s-—often only a 
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a matter of several lundredwords. Moreover Fonteneite*s criticism is always 
far sketchier than Johnson's(95)—-a few valedictory phrases,and painfully 
~genereal- phrases at. that. For example,his criticism of Belleau: "Ronsard 1' 
appelloit le poete de la nature,parce que la nature regne dans tous ses ouv 
Curuges,qu'elle y peint et anime tout." Johnemmóm achievement is to turn the 
literary life into a vehicle of criticism. But he is not & biographical cri 
“=tic. His point ef departure is invariably in the poet's life,but he makes 
 Singularly little attempt to exploit biography for critical purposes. His 
treatment of Gray shows the epportunities he missed. That the virtues and 
failings of Gray's poems might be more closely defined by using the biograp 
-ical evidence he has just rejearsed does not occur to Johnson. In modern 
_times,the Lives fall badly between two stools: those who,like the New(96) 
Crities,prefer their criticism devoid of biography,will complain that Johns: 
-~on is largely- biographical; and those who accept the critical relevance of 
some biographical facts will wonder why he uses his facts so little, He is 
rather a critic who has diseovered that criticism may usefully be parctised 
as an appendage io biography. The Life of Milton goes beyend an attack upon 
“Milton's political views to the point of persenal vindictiveness,though suc! 
real targets as Milton's egotism and his easy talent for self-justification 
are surprisingly everlooked. The celebrated denunciation of "Lycidas" fails 
to notice that most of the poem is scarcely pastoral at all(97T). His criti- 
que of Paradise Lost is far superior to Addison's. He is vastly nearer to 
-Milton'siext(98). The force that “prescriptive weneration" of established m 
masterpieces always held for him,emerges almost as clearly in the Lifecéf 
-Milton as in the preface to Shakespeare. He writes of Paradise Lost as if 
theppem were a visit to the dentist,or a regrettable aspect of Sunday obser 
-v&nce like chur@h-attendance (99). Essentially a study of the Augustan mode 
in English poetry,the Lives of Dryden and Pepe are the real glories ef the 
work. At last the greatest of the English neoclassical critics finds his 
own level(102). The ferrule is always to Johnson's hand,ready for use. His 
enthusiasm fer Dryden and Pepe is limited to their technical achievement. 
They "reformed our numbers", but The Hind and the Panther is based on a fabl 
"full of absurdity",and "never were penury of knowledge and vulgarity of 
—gsentiment so happily disguised" as in the Essay on Man(103). A comaon dehom 
-inator of dectrine—--any doctrine---is always likely to be uninteresting. 
-It is,in any ease,hardly more than a historian's tool: no European critic 
can be produced who believed in the whole of neoclassical doctrine as schol 
^ -ars now expoundit,. It does not matter whether Dryden,or Jehnson,believes i: 
it er not: the critic's strategy in the field,like any good general's,is 
likely to vary with the needs of the moment,and the-study of theory is more 
_ likely te reveal his characteristic manner of excuse and justification than 
to produce any other result of inrinsic interest. Criticism is incurably 
—pragmatic, Of ceurse,theory has no future. The elaborate theories of the 
Wugustan aestheticians have now only the melancholy interest of deserted 
—ruins., They .áre not even worth contradicting,for the most part(104). 
Thomas Warton's History of English Poetry is just the lind of book a man do 
— ses not finish. Themes Gray had planned te write a history of English poet- 
ry with his friend William Mason,and even detailed his plan in a letter te 
aget Toynbee & Leonard Whibley, 
ppl 122-5; Gray admits that his scheme is based on "a scribbledipaper of 
Pope" discov red after his death by Warburton). Thomas Warton's The Observ- 
ations on thë Faery Queen retains a certain pallid interest in its labori- 
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T x- 
plains what would otherwise be ùnexplainable~--how the 19th century came t 
see Spenser as a romantic,visionary poet(see Biographia Literaria,ch.2), 
before C.S.Lewis,in his Allegory of Love,restored to us a poet of rugged 
Protestantism(107) and almost muscular Christianity. Warton's emphasis on 
Spenser's “careless exuberance of a warm imagination and a strong sensibil 
~ity" (Observations,sect.1),which leads te Coleridge's "mind constitutional 
-ly tender,delicate,and...effeminate",is sheer nonsense,and the wonder is 
that anyone can ever have re&d the Faeerie Queens for long without realizin: 
it to be nensense. 
Maurice Morgann is credited,for his Essay on the Dramatic Character of Sir 
John Falstaff(1777),with the creation of the school of character—analysis 
in Shakespearean criticism later consummated in Bradley's Shakespearean 
Tragedy(1904). Morgann,in his pleasant,amateur fashion——-the Essay was 
written for a dare and offered as a "mere experiment"(p.T)--—is an impress 
-ive analyst of character,well aware(like Bradley) of the pitfalls of his 
own technique: "In dramatic composition the impression is the fact; and 
the writer whe,meaning to impress one thing,has impressed another,id un- 
worthy of ebservation"(p.4). But his own demonstration(108) that Falstaff 
was not a "constitutional coward" offends precisely in this way,by suppos- 
ing the revealed "facts" about Falstaff's career to be more important than 


we have a critic whose claim te be considered the founder of imagery-analy. 
-sis might be called unassailable,if it were not for the known fact that 
his work passed unnoticed until the present century. Coleridge,and C. Wils: 
-on Knight and Welfgang Clemen in our own times,seem to have owed nothing 
to him(His rediscovery cen be attributed to a leading article in The T.L.S 
5 Sept.1936,after the first studies by Wilson Knight,Miss Spurgeon,and Cle: 
-men had appeared. The references te Whiter in the revised,English ed. of 
Clemen's The Development of Shakespeare's Imagery,1951,pp.13,74n. are late 
additions,and are not te be found in the first,(üerman ed. of 1936. A full 
discussion of Whiter can be found in F.P.Wilson's lecture “Shakespeare and 
the Dictien of Common Life",Proc. ef Brit.Acad.,XIVII,1941). A Specimen of 
r en Shakes eare(1T94 | consists ef twe parts; the first part is 
a commentary on As You Like It,and the second,which contains a brilliantly 
original thesis,is in “Attempt to Explain and Illustrate Various Passages 
en a New Principle of Criticism,Derived from Mr Locke's Dectrine of the 
"Association of Ideas", Locke sayd: "Ideas...always keep in cempany,and the 
one no sooner at any time comes into the understanding,but its associate 
appears with it"(Essay,11,33). Shakespeare's images,as Whiter shows by exei 
 -ple upon example,are linked by just such subconscious associatiens(109). 
One can only wonder how different l9th-century Shakespearean criticism wou) 
have looked if Coleridge had read this book. But Whiter's refinement of th: 
historical imagination,which almost involves the critic in the psycho—anal- 
-ysis of his poet,fell dead frem the press(110). 
While the commentators have failed to agree on what Coleridge actually 
all agreed that it was ef the first importance. The 
okject of his criticism is not y 
reduce criticism to a system"(letter te 
the principles of writing"(Biog.Lit.,ch.18). For him,ultimately,only a 
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a theory of poetic creation matters: he analyses not SU mach poems as they 
exist,but the creative act that makes them what they are. Now this is an 


interest- of revolutionary significance. There is no hypothesis of the ideal 
or the &verage reader,in Coleridge's criticism,corrésponding to Johnson's 
consensus of informed opinion down ihe ages. There is just Celeridge(112). 
H'is criticism represents an interruption in the history of descriptive cri 
-ütiecism in English, but the interruption did not have fruitful consequences 
(113). His influence is largely a 20th century one. There can be little 
doubt that the inspiration of the 1800 preface to the Lyrical Bellads was 
Coleridge's. Werdsworth,years later,insisted it was so,and Coleridge,in a 
letter of 1802,talks of having turned over his notes for the prefáce,which 
he had originally intended to write himself. One of his notes survives,cont 
~aining the phrase "the reca lling of passion in tranquillity" (Notebooks, 
ed, Kathleen -Coburn,né.787)(ll4),evidently the ancestor of the most famous 
phrase of the preface,"emotion recollected in tranquillity". On the other 
hand;there-can-be-no deubt- that Wordsworth was the actual author of the 
1800 preface. Its language is of a plushámess,a retundity,that is eminently 
Werdswortühian,and utterly different from the feverish,button-holing-quality 
of Coleridge's prose. (It is ene great rhetorical defect of the preface 
that,whereas its argument assumes prose to be stylistically more commonplac 
—e than verse,its own prose is of a pblishes stateliness that is the child 
ef Johnson and Gibben.) And in any case,it concerns itself solely with 
Werdsworth's own contributions to the Lyrical Ballads. To read the 1800 
preface,you would never guess that the collection to which it is prefixed 
contains "The Rime of the Ancient Mariner," The preface,with all its logica 
incongruities,is as likely to be a distorting mirror of Coleridge's confus- 
ed thoughts about aesthetics- as an example of Wordsworth's inability to 
theorize. Celeridge would never have tolerated such a formulation as this: 
"Poetry is the spontaneous overflew of personal feelings..." The verb to 
be" had a fascination for Wordsworth that(115) was sometimes fatal(ef. his 
1800)0note en "The Thorn": "Poetry is passion: it is the hister* "er science 
ef thing-*). In combination with the word "spontaneous",the word "is" leads 
the reader into endless difficulties: fer,in the light of the claims that 
follow,"is" must equal something like "is the final product of",and "spont- 
&neous" must gna, addi suddenness,as we should ordinarily suppose,but 
something like "unferced". Wordsworth is badly out of his depth as a critic 
The history of the revision,from 1798 to 1800 to 1802,is one of increasingl 
defensive vagueness and 0las,of increasing logical mingreli up. In what 
sense,for example,can the process ef linguistic(116) selection which he be- 
gan by recommending be reconciled with the rapt cenditéen he now suggests 
as proper to the poet? Coleridge's attack on the preface,culminating in 
chs. 11-20 ef the Bieg.Lit.,seeoms positively graceless in its determination 
Xe pursue its quarry te the end: the more se,when we remember that Coleridg 
-e had been its chief begetter. But his careful and sensible insistence 
upon. thedifferences that do preperly distinguish th V earra ef poetry,and 
his call for "a certain aloofness",is all funblingly anticiapted by Words- 
wotth himself in his revision of 1802, The Appendix completes the drift 
away from the purely imitative theories of the Advertisment in its self- 


3 " first poets...spake.a lan which, thou 
-gh'üdusual,was still the language of men." (But if men really speke it,in 


what sense was it unusual?) Wordsworth knew that something had gone wrong. 
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He may also have senséd,and righily,that it was not his fault. After all, 
he had never wanted to be a critic. 

Thecurious structure of Biegraphia Literaria——-largely metaphysical in its 
first half,largely critical in its secend,and(in:üpite of its title) only s 
sporadically autobiographical——gey be- the resulií of a- hasty decision, In- 
deed, the structure might have been the greatest triumph of the beok,if only 
a ~ had been well made between the two sections ,at Chapters 12 
and 13. As it is,Coleridge fails to make clear the vital link between Kant- 
ian metaphysics and his distinction between Imagination andFancy; and when 


(111) fergiven fer failing to grasp where the connexion lies. Chapser 13, 
indeed,is the Waterloo 6f English aesthetics in thatijat the very moment 
when-Coleridge is prepeunding his. theory ef "counteraction",he breaks off 
in mid-sentence,and calls off the chase with a childish jeke. The heart of 
the book lies in Chapter 12-and-its 10 "theses", and a reconstruction of 
the argument in this neglected chapter will carry us further tewards the 
heart ef Coleridge's critical preoccupations tham anything else(118). The 
truth that thepoet seeks is neither objective nor subjective. The Kantian 
“ceunteractien" ef forces——the poet informing maáture,even as he is informe 
zed by it——is guided by the imagination. This view was to convert our net 
~ion of the creative act from the poei/nature dualism ef 18th-sentury aesth 
-eties and the 1800 preface into a puzzlingly circular process of endless 
counteraction. The product ef the precess,the poem itself,is called in the 
fragmentary Chapter 13 a "tertium quid","an interpenetration ef the counter 
-acting pewers"(119). A reading ef Kant only helped him to formalize his 
deepest intuitions-concerning poetic creation, He learned as a bey from his 
schoolmaster that "poetry... had a logic of éts own as severe as that of 
science; and more difficult,;because more subtle,more complex..."(Ch.1). And 
/- A"Kubla Khan",surely the greatest triumpg in English ef what F.W.Bateson 
guy ond call "the Critical Muse",shówa how far a pre-Kantian Coleridge had fe 
— felt his way tewards this revolutionary position. Fer the Khen too is inten 
dedos reconciling & contradiction: the roar of the "mighty fountain" and the 
Meares is tamed inte the "mingled measure " ef a pleasure-dome. The euqation 
` with peetry,in the last stanza,is almost explicit: "I would build that 


jjj some 3n ir..."(120). F.R.Leavis speaks of Coleridge's "currency as an aca- 

,demic classic" as "something of a scandal"(E.Bentley,ed.,The Importance of 
P 3scrutiny;pp:80-T). "CColeridge's philosophy,Leavis rightly suggests,is no lon 
1 -ger werthy of study by philosophersgend simply because it is philosophical 


" 1€ 3a met worthy of study by critics either(121). He has eommonly,end wrong 
-ly,been called a character—critic,an ancestor of A.C.Bradley. Bradley's 
style ef criticism was based upon an assumption that Shakespearean characte 
zers ère ag naturalistic as the characters ef 19th—century novels; and if 
there is one species of literature Coleridge is net interested in,it is the 
novel, There is scarcely amention of any novel by Scett or Jane Austem in 
his books and lectures. It is hardly imagipable that would ever pese such 
questiens as "Now Many Children Had Lady Macbeth?" (Bradley, to do him helate: 
justice,was well aware ef the absurdity of this ques$ion)(124). 

- : : i na. 
assértions of some contemporary critics. Everything points to a 160i ef x 
~fidence. At the best,his ciricical intuitions posseass a delicacy unknown 

o more vigorous and ambitious intelligences than his ewn(131). His real 
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Lamb's real mentor is not Coleridge but Jehnson,and it comes a a start,in 
view of his reputation as the leader of the l9th-century vogue for the 
quaint and the baroque,ito wateh him inveigh as heavily as Jehnson might hav 
done against medieval and Tudor extravagances—-wiiness his severe judgment 
against Marlowe. The moral assumptions of his criticism are a part of that 
continuum of English prudery that has its roots in l8th-century middle-clas 
piety and looks forward to the great Victorian censorship. His taste for 
Renaissance quaintness is only a degree or two more developed than Johnson': 
It is & symptom of popular historicism,of the vogue for the "Gothic" past, 
and is scarcely more than sentimental(132). Lamb could no more abide the 
Metaphysical conceit than Coleridge could,and preferred Wither to Quarles. 
On the ether hand,he can see virtues in Renaissance poetry less baroque tha 
the imagery of Quarles,and yet too particular to have appealed to Jehnson; 
Sidney's sonnets struck the mean that he loved best,"full,material,and circ 
-umstantiated",in healthy contrast to late 18th-century verse,where there 
are ioo many "vague and unlocalized feelings"("Some Sonnets of Sir Philip 
Sidney",in Last Essays of Elia)(133). He has no doubt that Restoration com- 
edy deserves the moral condemnation it had alregdy received,but he is also 
“glad for a season to take an airing beyond the diocese of the strict cons- 
cience"("0n the Artificial Comedy of the Last Century",in Essays of Elia). 
The spiritual tourist is all the better for his little spree. Such tolearnc 
-es would not have been admitted by Addison er Johnson, His attraction to 
Jecobean tr&gedy,vhich he sought to revive through the slightly bowdberized 
Specimens,is ene ef oppesites. His very gentleness is drawn to theebeter 
of The Duchess of Malfi(l34). The distance betwecn Lamb and Webster is so 
vast that we are surprised he can see him even with a telescope. The taste 
that moves him is conservative tut self-indulgent,in love with quaintness 
if it is not too quaint,and romanticism if it is not too romantic. He who 
welcomed Wordsworth's Excursion rejected much of the werk of the second 
generation of romantic poets(see his review of Lamia). 

The criticism of Hazlitt is &t ence more ambitious and less satisfying than 
Lamb's: it is not content to be judged as a minor. His criticism if purely 
descriptive(135). "To feel what is good,and give reasons for the faith that 
is in me"——-Hazlitt was,at amy rate,good at getting his priorities right. 
To feel,however,implies a wide and delicate sensitivity,and to give reasons 
ealls for analytic gifts, For sensitivity Hazlitt pesssesses only a familia 
cluteh of a priori notions of a romantic radical bern &cbittle too late; 
and since he never pursues analysis beyond a few phrases,we are not entitle 
to suppose that he was capable of it. In Characters of Shakespear*s Plays 
he commits the elementary effence of detaching figures from their dramatic 
contexts(136). When all is said,waht are the merits of it all,beyond a few 
telling phrases? His lamguage has at times a certain splendeur,but a splend 
-—our flyblown and empty of significance,like a schoolboy in a hurry with 
his homework anxious to impress a master. His language abuses meaning: look 
for instance,at the hopeless confusion in the famous "general notion" of 
poetry in the introductery lecture of 1818,"0n Poetry in General", The pom- 
pous claims that "fear is peetry,hepe is poetry...": does "is" mean “equal k 
or "is the subject of"? But no use the machinery of siege——-there is nothin 
tw bhe takers Harktttyós-ueuelyis-noi saying anything,ho is simpl» making a 
noise to suggest te us that he is,er has been,excited about some ttiig. He 
f, au, ts his own personality at the expense of his subject,and finds in poet 
~ry an infinitely various excuse for his favourite exercise of sel f—exposur 
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His quotations ,which(as in'many of our early critics) are nearly all misque 
otations,do not illustrate passages before or after. De Quincey was surely 
justified in condemning this -habit of using irrelevantly abundant quotat- 
ions and misquotations as “indolent” and "dishonest". His criticism is void 
öf scholarship even in the most elementary sense(e.g. his ettributien of 
the Spenserian stanza to the Italians,gee Complete Works,ed. P.P.Howe,V,43) 
We realize very soon that his criticism is not about the English poets,but 
about his memory-—-years,sometimes decades,old———of the English poets as he 
first knew them. A friend reports that "unless what he was employed on was 
a review,he never had a book or paper of any kind about him when he wrote" 
fQuoted by Howe in his Life of William Hazlitt,new ed. ,1947,p.259), and his 
confessions in The Plain Speàker that "I hate to read new books",and that 
"books have in a great measure losttheir power over me" (XII, 220 ,225) is one 
of the frankest statements-of incompetemce in the record of literary journa 
-lism. "I know how I should have felt at one time",was his sad comment on 
Keats's "Eve of St Agnes"(XII,225). And at no time did he have patience for 
difficulties. "Of Donne I know nething but some beautiful verses to his 
wife...and some quaint riddles in verse,which the Sphinx could not unravel" 
(V,83)(138). This suggests a mind closed to critical endeavour. The contras 
with Coleridge's sensitive,compassionate zh, hel for what is strange,as in 
his hesitating recommendation of Herbert's Temple(Biog.Lit.,ch. 19) seems 
unchallengeable. His gustiness and vigour ——— rhetoric,appreach the virt 
-uesz; but they alse serve to mask a coarseness of apprehension and a conser 
-vative hatred of ideas which the l9th-century reader tolerated with alarm- 
mg readiness. Only Leslie Stephensin a brilliant essay in Hours in a Libra 
Eten series,has treebled to exposed his MEC MNA éstas 
istinism. | 
» Quincey is the most impressionable,and imprsostenieske ud all the Engl- 
ish romantic crities. His faults are not the faults of the dectrinaire, but 
simply those of a good man in a hurry,anxieus to be fair,but too eager for 
his monthly cheque to be careful of fact and detail(139). He is the most 
Wordsworthian of critics——more Wordsworthian than Wordsworth himself. His 
rebuttal of the 1800 theory of diction is intellectually almost as impress- 
ive-as Coleridge's,and leaves a much better taste in the mouth(140). There 
is an underlying austerity in his playful,exuberant prose,a faculty for rea 
-—8óning at length of which Werdsworth and Hazlitt were utterly innocent. Hi 
most famous essay,"On the Knocking at the Gate in Macbeth",is as neatly org 
-anized a demonstration as the logician ceuld vish(i41): he has posed ndue 
*hé&onnanédrélet:anquerédohtwiihh wonderful accuracy. Modern crities who wor 
-ry about "the Affective Fallacy" of the “eonfusien between the poem and 
its results" are certain to be embarrassed by De QYuimeey's excellence as a 
critic, Certainly the affective reactions of some critics to some poems may 
be- too eocentrie to be worth analysing(Arnold's "personal fallacy" in "The 
Study of Poetry",2nd series). But this does not mean that it is never prop- 
er for tthe critic te analyse his own emotional reactions. In a sense,there 
is nothing else he can ever do. It is simply to insist that such reactions 
should be historically informed as well as deeply experienced. Much of De 
Quincey‘s criticism shovs how good "affective" criticism can be (148). His 
2 son 

(s remoter generalizations. It is the great merit of De Scinser éd critic 
that he trusts his own instincts enoutgh to test them rigerously(143). 
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Matthew Arnelds "...the method of historical eriticism,that great and tones 
power in the present day...The advice to study the character of an auther 
and the circumstances in which he has lived;in order to account to oneself 
for his work,is excellent. But it is a perilous doctrine that from such a 
study the right understanding of his work will 'spontaneously issue'"("A 
French Critic on Milton",in Mixed Essays). Thés quotation suggests at once 
how untypical a Victorian critic Arneld was. "The old stpry of the man and 


grandiose theory of Taine. History was the favourite discipline of Arnold's 
&ge,and the new techniques of historical research summed up for the heroine 
of Middlemarch by the dread word "German", The amateur Énglish tradition of 
Gibbon and Hallam was falling back before the systematic researches of Nieb 
-uhr and Ranke. The teslhniqQues of textual ciriticism(impressively called 
"ihe Higher Criticism") had invaded the study of the Bible(144). For the 
Prssident of Mark Rutherford's nonconformist seminary the word "German" was 
"a term of reproach süggesting something very awful,although mebüdy knew 
exactly what it was"(The Autobiography of Mark Rutherford,ch.2). Germany 
led: France followed a little behind. Sainte-Beuve confidently wrote as 
early as 1825,when Arnold was 3 years old,that the day of historical critic 
-ism was at hand. In a lecture delivered in 1887,Leslie Stephen admitted 
-that "the-historical method is now in the ascendamt/(145),and suggested tha 
literature can be "ireated in a scientific spirit"(Men,Books,and Mountains, 
wd. S.0.A.Ullmann;L956,p,19,25).-A year later,Arnold was dead. Had had 
spent a great deal of his energies for 30 years in denying it all. He is 
‘the great gainstyer of English criticism. His characteristic gtrategy is,li 


-ke Pope's Atticus,to "hesitate dislike"("Epistle to Dr Arbuthnot",204). 
Like Carlye and Ruskin,he delights in sapping confidence. Iconoclasm is the 
‘strongest and deepest currents-emong the Victorian intelligentsia. The urb- 
ahi*ty of his manner is net even superficially a conservative gloss; it was 
a red rag to & bull in a society that suspected urbanity(146). "How diffic- 
ult it is to write prose." For tthe remaining 35 years of his life he wrote 
herdly anything else. A poet in the tradition of Keats,he seeks in his pro- 
se io extricate himself from a romanticism he both loves and despises. Neth 
-ing,in the history of criticism,is more familiar than the spectacle of a 
poet turning in early middle age te justify his achievements and rationaliz 
his failures. Arnold's criticism begins in a more hostile spirit,and his 
-attack upon the rejected Empedocles in the 1853 preface,upon its extravagan 
subjectivity and its lack of actien,is not much less than an attack upon 
“the whole of his brief career as a poet. In a letter to Clough he spoke of 
the "harm" Keats did in English peetry(Letters of M.A.to A.H.Clough,ed. H.F 
Lowry,pp.96-T)(147). In another letter he accused Keats and Shelley of havi 
been "on a false track"(p.124). He demands that poetry help to fill the spi 
-rituel void felt by a faithless age. The 1853 preface is a flat rejéction 
of the poetry of the romantics and Elizabethans in favour of poems that are 
"particular,precise,end firm",dealing with "those elementary feelings which 
-subsist permananetly in the race"(148). The demand is highly reminiscent. I 
It is reminiscent,first,of Coleridge's call for a new dignity or "neutral- 
" in contempora oetry. And secondly,it sounds a little like 


the efunct lTth-century obssession with the 
um and Balder Dead are little epics). But beth echoes are unconscious, It 
was part ofthe price he paid for rejecting the fashionable historicism of 
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his day that he rarely knew who his own intellectual ancestors were. To dis 
pel the false impression that sheo}dung professor of poetry,m^brilbtánt 
poet and man-about-iown,was contemptuous of academic. pedantry,one only has 
to turn to his inaugural lecture,"0n the Modern Element in Literature" (Ess- 
ays im Criticimm,Srd Series),in which he seeks an allience with the classic 
-al dons against the prevailing tide of middle~class romanticism(149). This 
is the voice not of modernity and liberaütion,but of neo-conservátism,of the 
candidate for Establishment honours. Arnold might almost be angling for a 
knighthood(150). With him,snobbery enters English criticism with a vengean- 
ce,and it has never been eradicated since. The Arnoldian critic invites the 
reader to enter a charmed circle of connoisseurship,as Johnson and Coleridg 
had never done,to separate himself from a brute mass of Barbarians,Philist- 
ines,and Populace, In "The Function of Criticism at the Present Time" a pro 
gramme of connoisseurship is offered,&nd in a manner of high-bred disdain 
which is almost as significant as the programme itself. Consider the follow 
-ing passage in the 1865 preface: "One cannot be always studying ome'd own 
works,end I was really under the impression,till I saw Mr Wright's complain 
that I had spoken of him With al! respect." Perhaps it is simply bad for ~ 
people to be invited to lecture at Oxford. At all events,this combination 
of scedemic hauteur and lazy man—about—town insolence enlivens,and disfig- 
ures much of his criticism. Beth the roimantic young poet and the austere 
young critic of the 1853 preface are dead: the new pose is adult,scintillat 
—ing,intriguingly decadent. No one,since Johnsen in his Lives,had so nearly 
suceeded in writing e work of criticism that was also a bedside book, For 
this English-critic,the grass on the other side of the Channel was always 
greeher; not one of ihe mediocrities singled out for commendation in the 
Ist series is am Englishman(152).Lbike most successful intellectual influenc 
-es Arnold provides slogans which give his arguments a memorable,even port- 
able,quality. They are,appropriately,borrowed largely from the French and 
German, His final,cuestionebegping definition of the function of criticism, 
"a disinterested endeavour" etc.,lifts a word from an essay of Sainte-Beuve 
who had spoken of the critic's task of introducing "un certain souffle de 
desinteressement", "Philistine" is avowedly borrowed from the Berman Philis 
-tery and "sweetness and light" is borrewed from Swift. But Sainte-Beuve's 
influence is more thorough-going. His portrait litteraire is the structural 
-model for an Arnoldian-essay in oriticism(153). Sainte-Beuve's prescriptio: 
is different from Ranke's in a subtle but important respect. It seeks to 
re-create the past,not as it was(wie es eigentlich gewesen,Preface to the 
Geschichten der romanischen und germanischen Yoelker),but as it is for us: 
"to see the object as it really is",as Arnold defines the critica; fünction 
suggests a certain unconcern for the poem as a document in time,"as it real: 
ly was"(154). In an Arnoldain essay,there is & great deal of icing and not 
much cake. His pecket-biographies do not,like Sainte-Beuve's,suggest toil 
in libraries or a passionate ,oncern for facts. They plagiaréze heavily—— 
semetimes upon an essay by Sainte-Beuve. And their manifest purpose lies 
elsewhere,in directing us,by a series of exemplary and cautionary tales, 
hnow(and how not) to behave. The very mediocrity of the Continentals selecte: 
for praise in the lst series establishes the point that the distánction is 
t : : : ndic 


-tmént of the English achievement in the 2nd series is a judgmen€@ 4h depth 
of the inadequacy ef the whele range of English romanticism. Both Eliet and 
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Arnold and: P&ter",in s Serec 2 
-Awbdgch.7) have falsified Arnold's purpose in suggesting that he ever 

sought to substitute poetry for religion. It is the sham religion of dogma 
-tic assertion("most of what now passes with us for religion and philosoph- 
y5) will be-"replaeed?" by poetry,not the true religion of Christian(156) 
humanism. His real purpose is to defend what he considered the essentials 
of Christianity by means of &- tactical retreat involving the abandonment of 
dogma. For Arnold,as for the young Newman years before("Prospects of the 
Anglican Church"),poetry and religion are similar in their humanist empha- 
sis. They are not alternatives or competitors,but twin currents, Each must 
purge itself to meet the new,Continéntal challenge of criticism. Arnold's 
own role,accerdingly,is one of tactful midwifery,"to ease a severe transi- 
tion",as he puts it in God and the Bible,towards "a Catholicism purgéd,oper 
-ing itself to the light and air,having the consciousness of its own poet- 
ry"(157). His religion,a dogmatic Christian might plausibly object,is basec 
upon a- will -te-be Christian rather than upon any real conviction. The most 
astonishing aspect of the display of Poor Man's Platonism in the opening 
‘passage of "The Study of Poetry" is that Arneld should think it called for 
so little defence. The uttering staggering assertion that poetry assumes tl 
the real wrold to be "illusion" is made as casually as if 2 and 2 were beir 
added to make 4. But the doctrine is not just Arnold's—-it is Victorian, 
and could certainly be(158) paralleled in the writings of Newman and Mill, 
and traced back to the poems and letters of Keats. It is too incoherent to 
be dignified by the title of an "aesthetic." But at le@gt it is clear that, 


-rically so. "Poetic",in fact,means "metaphorical". "The Bible utterances 
haveoften the character of a chorus of Aeschylus,but never that of a treat- 
ise of Aristotle. We,like the Greeks,possess in our speech and thought the 
“two characters; but so far as the Bibbé is concerned,we have generally con 
-founded them" (St Paul and Protestantism,ch.l). This anticipates I.A.Rich- 
ards's distinction between "emotive" and scientific statements(159). Where 
in the entire corpus of his criticism do we see "the great critical effort" 
at work upon any English text? The admirier of his critical finesse has to 
-accept the word for the deed. His critical programme of "disinterested' en- 
deavour" is hopelessly out of key with his own achievement; his essays and 
books sre works of passionate partizanship byi:a skilful,urbane,not always 
candid controversialist with a zest for opposition(160). 
“The English novel had to wait-an extravagantly long time for a body of crit 
-icism to match its own dignity. As late as 1884,Henry James called the 
English novel "undiscussed"; 20 years later he "discussed" it so thoroughly 
.in 18 prefaces for the New York edition of his Novels and Tales(1907-9) 
that we are left asking what critical instrument peculiar to the novel he 
-has failed to use. Novel-criticism in English does not grew,as the art of 
analysing poetry grows painfully over the 3 centuries that separate us fron 
-Dryden. It just happens; for whatever importance we attach to the mid—Victc 
-rian reviews of novels by Geroge Eliot,G.H.Lewes,and Walter Bagehot,it is 
it was to James himself,that they were written without at 
arabsured technique. Richard Stang,in his The t eory of the Novedwin Engl- 
a&nd,1850—1870,has attached gr ater importance to the work of these pioneer: 
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than I have felt able to allow “Revue d'histoire litteraire de Ia France, 
Juillet-Septembre 1963,pp.472-3,F.Delofíre's review of Arnaldo Pizzerusso's 
La Poetica del Remanzo in Francia,1962: L'auteur interroge les principaux 
textes parus dans les annees 1656-1683,dans le demaine de la critique,pour 
d^gager les traits d'une "poetique" de ce genre litteraire, 0n peut compl+ 
eter cet ouvrage par les articles suivants du meme auteur: "Morvan de Belle- 
garde e una retorica delle Bienseances"(Rivista di letterature mederne e 
comparate ,1959,p.261-78) et "Dialoghi e reflessieni di Pierre de Villiers 


su alcuni’ generi letterari" (Sagzi e Ricerche di letteratura francese,vol.I, 
1960,p.149-184). Huet,avec son Traite sur l'erigine des remans,vient en 


tete: une apologie du roman fondee sur les aspirations du coeur humain non 
satisfait par Je spectacle de la realite quetidienne, Le second chapitre esi 
epnsacre a Sorel; on pourrait insister davantage,peut—etre,sur le fait que 
Sorel entend par "les aventures modernes" des aventures “qu'en veut faire p: 
-sser pour vraies,et non plus ssukement pour vraisembhables", Par la s'expl- 
ique la presentation des Lettres Portugaises. Et ,defait,c'est bien seus cet 
angle que M.Pizzerusse les voit,queiqu'il sache parfaitement qu'il s'agit 
la d'une oeuvre artistique consciente. Les Divertissement d^ la Princesse 
Aurelie,de Segrais,est d'une importance considerable. Le dernier chapitre 
presente un texte impertant et inconnu,les Sentiments sur les Lettres et sui 
l'Histoire de du Plaisir(1688))definit l'histoire dalamte-et l'histoire 
secrete et affirme la superierite des oeuvres romanesques basees sur l'anal- 
yse-psyehologique . It is in his note-books,frem the year 1878 onwards,that 
novel-criticism as we know it was born. Those who believe good criticism to 
take its rise most naturelly from the failure of a creative life should be 
directed here,where the balance between criticism and creation seems almost 
designedly perfect(160T). Néiebooks apart,James's-eriticism falls into 3 sta, 
-ges. Its scope is not wide. Almost all his criticism is about contemporary 
authors,the great majority are nevelists(168). His object is ambitious and 
clear: it is to create from nothing &n English tradition in the criticism 
of the novel. He is very.certain that no such crit icism exists: "...the 
English novel...had no air of having & theory,a conviction,a consciousness 
ef itself behind it"("The Art of Fiction")(170). The professional critic ha: 
something learn in humility from james's fastidious uncertainties: "The 
sunk surface has here and there,beyond deubt,refused to respond: the buried 
secrets the intentions,are buried teo deep to rise again..."(Preface te 
Roderick Hudson,in R.P.Blackmur,ed.,The Art of the Novel,p.11). He is perce] 
-tive enough to see that no species of criticism is ever likely to enable u: 
utterly "to take intellectual possession", There are kinds of criticism tha 
lead us to within shouting distance of the work,and kinds that lead us furt 
cher and further away; and James is clear that “the intentions" of the nove 
-list are what the imaginary novelist Vereker in "The Figure in the Carpet" 
ealled &thetbhing for the critic to find"(178). Coleridge's theory of the o: 
orgem ic form of works of art seems only just around the cerher,though I can 
-mot pronounce on the question of a direct debt(1T3): "...a living thing,al 
one and continueus,like any other organism,and in proportion as it lives wi 
will it be found,I think,that in each ef the parts there is something of 
each of the ether parts"("The Art of Fiction"). The central ebeession o 

" a * Š t. i 


racta le paradox that stories never fit their author's purposes 19k) pints 
in pint pots. The prefectionist in James accppted the challenge. Without 
form,novels are mere "fluid puddings",as he called the novels of Tolstoy 
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and Dostoevsky: "form alone takes ,and holds and preserves, substance" (Lett- 
ers,ed> P.Lubhock,I1}246). "Art should be as hard as nails"(Letters to A. 
C.Benson and Auguste Mónod,ed.E.F.Benson,p.T);-He summoned up French novel: 


—Really,universally,relations stop nowhere,and the exquisite problem of 
the artist is eternally but to draw,by a geometry of his own,the circle 
-within which they will happily. appear to do so. He is in the perpetual prec 
-icament that the continuity of things is the whole matter,for him,of comec 
“sy and tragedy; that this continuity is never,by the space.of an instant of 
an inch,broken,and that,te do anything at all,he has at once intensely to 
“consult and intensely to ignore it"(Preface to Roderick Hudson,in Art of 
the Novel ,p.5)(114). Novels,inevitably,are something of a cheat,but James 
insisted that the cheat must at least be professionally contrived,"only by 
delicate adjstments and an exquisite chemsitry,so that there will at the 
end be neither a drop of one's liquor left nor a hair's breadth of the rim 
ef one's glass to spare". A novel,at its technical best,is a "successfully 
foreshortened thing"(Preface to The Tragic Muse,in Art of the Novel ,p.87), 
-selecting from "clumsy Life" and the "fatal futility of Fact" what is rev- 
ealing and significant-——-"life being all inclusion and confusion" and art 
^"a&1l discrimination and selection" (Preface te The Spoils of Peynton,in Art 
of the Novel ,pp.121-2). The drama makes even more stringent demands of 
form: "It needs to be shaped and fashioned and laid together",like packing 
a coffer——"it closes perfectly,and the lock turns with aclick; between one 
object and another you cannot insert the point of s penknife"(Views and Re- 
.views,pp«181-2)(175). l 
The nature of Eliot's influence as a critic has always been felt to be mys- 
terious and indefimable. E.M.W.Tillyard,in his history of the Cambridge En- 
glish School ,had told how the essays in The Sacred Wood, when they first apy 
-enred,"made me uncomfortable and I knew they could not be ignored" (The Mu- 
se Unchained ,p.97)} The most discreet of major English critics,Eliot has 
practised evasion and reticence with determined skill. Altogether,his crit- 
ical career might have planned as &vast hoax to tempt the historian into 
 solemnities for the sport of the Philiátines, In a sense,his criticism is 
. & smoke-screen to the rest of his career(178). The smoke-screen grows thick 
~er as the years pass. An Eliot essay is a staement of an attitude,a8 prise 
~de position,an evaluation. He is frankly unhistorical in the insistence upc 
~on the relevance of certain poets here and new,and he hardly ever stoops 1 
—te- purvey information. "Relevance" means relevance te modern poets rather 
than to modern readers: "Of what I have te say I consider that the enly 
-jury of judgment is that of the ablest poetical practitioners of my own 
time"("A Note on the Verseof John Milten",in On Poet and Poets 181). 
^ He eschews close analysis in favour ef general judgments(179). He is Arnolc 
| 'd successer in terms of the audience he expects for criticisms a minority 
audience,aware ef itself as a cultural leadership,and peculaiirly vulnerabl: 
to the seductions of intellectual snobbery. It might be unfair toattribute 


9 25 10 s ; het ract 
—erizes a good many of his followers; but certainly,he finishes what Arnel 
began. A price-scale of values for an intellectual elite among the dead 
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poets,is part of the Eliot inheritance. The fameus preface to For Lancelot 
Andrews,in which he declared himself "a classicist in literature,an Anglo- 
Catholic in religion,and a royalist in politics",was evidently designed to 
burn all boats and set a term to boyheod and youth. Only(180) The Sacred 
Wood,among his critical writings,is innocent of the neo-scholastic tinge. 
But his rejection of liberalism,or the cult of individual man,certainly 
dates from the years before 1914 and from his early association with Ezra 
Pound and T,E.Hulme---even perhaps ,from Irving Babbitt's Harvard lectures. 
The tone of "Tradition and, Individual Talent" is dryly pontifical. It asks, 
not to beexamined—-which is a very good reason for examining it. Tradition 
"involves,in the first place,the historical sense...and the historical sens 
involves a perception,not only of the pastness of the past,but of its pres- 
ence; the historical sense compels a man to write not merely with hid own 
generation in his bones,but with a feeling that the whole-ef the literature 
of Europe from Homer,and within it the whole of the literature of his own 
country,has a simultaneous existence and composes a simultaneous order" {The 
indebtedness to Croce-is so patent that one can only wonder at Watson's 
obtuseness or ignorance; cf. "ogni vera steria è storia contemporanea"——— 
Teoria e storia della steriografia,1917(Croce,Filosofia,Poesia,Storta,p. 
444) 4 (181). It is an odd historical sense that denies chronology and conce 
-ives of the past as hoth "the timeless and the temporal; it might have bee 
franker to call it "the anti-histerical sense," Poets do not express them- 
selves in poetry,but escape from themselves by "a continual extinction of 
personality"; historical criticism looks to the poet and his historical sit 
-uation,whereas tho poem itself points away from both towards some ideal of 
impersonal truth. "Honest criticism and senstitive appreciation is directed 
not upon the poet,but upon the poetry." Ultimately the individuality of the 
poet is irrelevant(182). In the 1936 essay on Tennyson's In Memoriam,he 
says: "Innovation in metric is not to bemeasured solely by the width of the 
deviation from accepted parctice. It is a matter of the historical situat- 
ion: at some moments a more violent change may be necessary than at others. 
The problem differs at every period." This does not make In Memoriam sound 
like part of a "simulaneous order", If only the tone were not se coldly jud 
—-icial,it might almost be Sainte-Beuve. And yet,on the subject of poetry he 
remains sceptical of historical proof: "If poetry is a form of 'communicati 
—on',yet that which is to be cemmunicated is the poem itself"(The Use of 
Poetry and the Use of Criticism,p280)(183). "Shakespeare and the Stoicism o 
Seneca" is an elaborate and outrageous joke &gainst the historical method: 
"eI believe that after the Montaigne Shakespeare...and after the Machiav- 
elli Shakespeare,a steical or Senecan Shakespeare is almost certain to be 
produced. I wish merely to disinfect the Senecan Shakespeare before he app- 
ears, My ambitions would be realized if I could prevent him,in so doing,fro 
appearing at all"(184). In the T.L.S.(2 Dec.1920) the reviewer of The Sacre 
Wood noted with approval the dry ,precise manner of the young American crit- 
ic so different from the flowery Edwardian mode of báterary journalism: "he 
does not try to write prose-poetry about poetry,to make his criticism the p 
poor relation of poetry"——- though he ws mildly shocked by Eliot's worst con 
-tributien to the style of English criticism(185),the glancing insult which 


E of 
Meredith] by slipping in contemptuous remarks about Meredith which ¥adnnot be 
re,uted because they say nothing except that Mr Eliot despises Meredith and 
those who admire him," Eliot's habit of killing off his literary and the,1- 
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—— "(not that Montaigne had any philosophy deed ieeducisiuideis and the 
Stoicism of Seneca" )-——-was r&ther-charitably interpreted,by the same review 
-er,as "a malice the more insidious because unconscious", Eliot behaves to- 
wards the dead poets of Eürope with all the casual skill of a shoplifter in 
a department-sfore. Hecknows what he can use,and seizes upon it as ceel by 
as if no established.scale of values already existed among the English 
poets(186). The "wood" is the sacred grove of Nemi,near Rome,descriibed in 
rich romantic detail by Frazer in the first chapter ef The Golden Beugh: 
"ein the sacred grove there grew a certain trec,round which at any time o 
of the day,and probably far into the night,e grim figure might be seen to 
prowl. In his hand he carried a drawn sword....He was a priest and a murd- 
erer; and the man for whom he looked was sooner or later to murder him and 
hold the priesthood in his stead. Such was ihe rule ef the sanctuary". This 
"rule of succession by the sword" provides a(187) key to the unity of Eliot 
Ys first critical essays. A youthful poet turns critic to justify his own 
place in the line of succession,to stake a claims the new priest of the 
"tradit&en" inherits by a kind of critical massacre(188). He joins and lead 
a vogue already under way. Essays Like "The Metaphysical Poets" and "Andrew 
Marvell" aptly explain by justification techniques Fliot was already using 
in-verse: the “telescoping of images and multiplied associations","wit,a 
tough reasonableness beneath a slight lyric grace" (Grierson' s ed.appeared i 
in 1919; these essays in 1921). The celebrated phrase on a "disseciation of 
sensibility",of thought from sensation,which has proved the most successful 
of all Eliot's adventures in critical jargon,is mysteriously echoic. F.W. 
Bateson(Essays in Criticism,I,1951) has suggested a source in Remy de Gourt 
—ont,who 25 years before had suggested that Laforgue died before he could 
"dissocier son sontelligence de sa sensibilité". Eric Thompson,in a reply 
(ib.,II,1952) , suggests F,H.Bradley as a source. Goethe is another possible 
candidate; cf Winckelmann und sein Jahrhundert: "Noch fand sich das Gefuhl, 
die Betrachtung nicht zerstuckelt,noch wer jene kaum heilbare Trennung in 
der gesunden Menschenkraft nicht vorgegangen! Cf. F.M.Kuna,in Essays in 
Criticism,July 1963,pp.241ff. (189). The phrase identifies a breach he souc 
“sought to heal. By the thirties,negatives and limiting judgments settle 
thickly upon the prose of Eliot-—-" by this I do not mean to say...","perh- 
&ps","sómewhat". ArgumentÁ advances cr&bwise(190). The bright young people 
of the 20's had failed to note the illiberal echoes in his first works. 
They are faint,but they are there. Looking back,we can see as inevitable a 
schism between master and disciples which left the disciples with a sense o 
of angry betrayal,and the master with some sense of relief. Eliot,like Arn- 
-old,preferred to walk by himself(192). The dominant tone of his last essays 
and lectures is sarcastic and irritable,and the target is usuually the very 
criticism his own example created. Like a startled Frankenstein,he recoils 
from the monster has has made,wearily disclaiming responsibility: " I fail 
to see any critical movement which can be said to derive from myself" ("The 
Frontiers of Criticism"). Finally we arrive fuul-circle to the very positio 
‘that Eliot had youthfully condemned: an elderly;dilettante,"appreciative" 
criticism whereby the critic may "help his rendera to understand and enj- 
oy - : i 

Richards’ 's claim to have pioneered PRE stan New Criticism IA #29 
+ and '40's is unassailable, He provided the theoretical foundations on 
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“on which the technique of verbal analysis WAS built. Nys theories nave 
been under expert fire from philosophers and psychologists for many years; 
his hooks since the 20's have been increasingly eccentric. He is one of 
those unfortunate zhihkers whose later works tend to discredit not only 
-(196) themselves.and their author,but earlier books as well. His influence 
upon the teaching ef English at Cambridge is lasting and massive. It is 
through his agency that psychology first impinged directly and powerfully 
on English criticism, With Practical Criticism(1929),which is very far fro 
being his last boek,his period of major influence ends. He is extravagant- 
ly polymath,and his work straddles the distinctions between kinds of criti 
"eism(19T). He dismisses the past even more cavalierly than Eliot; the fir 
chapter of the Principles of Lietary Criticism is an all-but-total dismiss 
-al ef the "almost empty garner" of all European criticism before Richards 
(198). At the very moment when psychology was respectabilizing itself as a 
science,and at the very moment when the most influential of English critic 
— —himself .a-man.of.some psychological training-—was. seekingto respectab- 
ilize hftiticism in a similar sense,criticism abandoned its traditional in- 
—terests in poets in favour of &n elaborate pretence that poems are autenem 
ous,self-sufficient aretfacts. Two years after Ernest Jones's A Pscho-anal- 
-tice Study of Hamlet(1922),Richards declares: "Whatever psycho-analysis 
may aver,the mental processes of the poet are net a very profitable field 
for investigation... .psycho-emetysts tend to be peculiarly inept as crit- 
ics"(Principles,ch.4)(199). He is passionately drawn to the world of the 
experimental sciences and exclaims regretfully that "only the simplest hum 
~an activities are at present amenable to laboratory metheds"(ch.1). There 
is no deubt that readers of poetry are easier to drageon into laboratories 
-than poets are; most poets,after all,are dead. He shared the modish pre jud 
-ice of the years between the wars against histerical information. It is 
-at this point that the experiment called "practical criticism was conceiv 
-ed(200). The failure of his pupils might be thought implicit in the test 
“he offers them,fer there is ne reason to think that amy poetry was ever wr: 
written for thepurpose te which he applies in his lecture-reom,as he comes 
near to admitting,with damaging force,in his introductions "The precise coi 
-ditiens of this test are not duplicated in our everyday commerce with 
literature"(p.5). This is a sizeable understatement. All but the simplest 
-poems exist in traditéons which dictate in some sense the significance of 
the poem. Practical Criticism and its record of failures in response is n 
-not en indictment ef English education-—-justly indictable as that may be— 
but an impressive body ef evidence to suggest that unhistorical reading is 
“bad reading. Such unhistüorical-reading,never recommended by Richaurds as a1 
ideal,is promoted to the ultimate ideal of analysis in the "New Criticism" 
(201). J.C.Ransom's The New Criticism appeared in 1940. The conflict in 
the U.S. over the historical element in criticism has always heen morddra- 
matic than in England: partly because,in America,the scholarly conservativ: 
.2es were more conservative; and partly because the special needs of Americ: 
-an universisties genuinely call for an emphasis on techniques of analysis 
-and explanation of texts. AE 
The first neo-critical analysis occurs in a "word-by-word collaboration" 

: Tha nd Laura Riding,A Survey ef Modernist Poetry(1927). 
Thé &bcaunt of Shakespeare's 129th sonnet("Th'expense of Spirit inma waste 
of sha e")there was,according to Richards's account( yoted in Stanley E, 
Hyman, "fhe Armed Vision,p.294) ,Empson's model in hisSeven Types of Ambigu: 
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Ambiguity. In the view of Graves-Riding,many modern poems,notably those of 
.e.e.cummings,are only spuriously difficult and "do not present the eternal 
difficulties that make poems immortal" (p.75)(20P). A line like Shakespeare' 
!'s "Mad in pursuit and in possession so" represents "a number of interwove: 
meanings", Their analysis is only partly vitiated by a naive faith in the 
absolute authority of accidentals in the pirated 1609 text of the Sonnets, 
and it is still in principle historicist enough to claim that "Shakespeare 
‘1s punctuation ellows the variety of meanings he actually intends." But 
they formulate the richly seminal doctrine that "difficulty" is chief amon; 
poetic virtues: "IT we choose any one meaning, then we owe it to Shakespear: 
to choose at least one he intended and one embracing as many meanings as 
possible that is,the most difficult meaning. It is always the most diffic- 
ult meaning that is the most final"(p.74). The Graves-Riding "games of inte 
—rpretation" interested Empsoen,who asked Richardss "You could do that with 
any poetry,couldn't you?" (203) Enpson's second critical book,Some Version: 


of Pastoral shows evidences of pwerful Marxist and Freudian influence(204). 


the edge of a species of biogrephical exxgesis more intimate then anything 
practised by the Victorians. He pauses,indeed,to praise Jones's analysis oi 
-Hemlet. With his The Structure of Complex Words,he returns to verbal anál- 
ysis of an even more rigorous kind than that of Seven Types(205). He att- 
"Becks "the simple Emééive theory" .of the language of poetry. In a letter to 
Mandrake(autum 1955) he wrote in brave disregard of fashion: "I think a 
“eritic should have an insight into the mind of his-auther,and I don't app- 
rove of the attacks on 'The Fallacy of Intentionalism'"(206). Verbal analy 
-sis has one great limitation: it is appropriate only to brief examples. 
Preeciosity,too,remains a constant menace,and the analyses of some of Empso1 
's followers peint to & new and terrifyingly uncritical kind of Alexandri- 
aniam(207). PORE : ee eae 
There are probably few Departments of English in the Commonwealth which do 
-not beast,or conceal ,at least ene of Leavis's diapiphes(208). There is re- 
of markably little evidence for the very substantial legend Propagated by 
SS ‘Lerner and Stanley E. Hyman that Leavis was a verbal analyst. I 
xr Know of only one example of anything like an extended analysison seemingly 
+ "neo-critical lines in Leavis*s books-——that of Arnold's sennet on Shakesp- 
Quy eare in Education and the Universisites; and even there his purposes are 
pa ngn-literary, In principle he seems eager set to stray from texts(209). 
—.-Ihe Aesthetic Movement of Pater and Wilde had tended to belittle the study 
EE" the origins of peetry,and Eliot's famous remark that "a poem's existenc: 
^T-ás-somewhere between the writer and the reader"(The Use of Poetry,etc., p. 
45430) is clearly intended(220) to foster a similar scepticism. But it is har: 
- iy until the '46's that anti-histerical manifestoes became fashionable,e. 
RE: ge Cleanth Brooks & R.P.Warren,Understanding Poetry(1938)(221). The Chica; 
—=p0 critics represent & heresy ef the New Criticism——still neo-oritiocal 
mF after all,in their interest in structural analysis(222),and diverging from 
if^t(s32) the orthodoxy only in two minor aspects: in their slightly more tole- 
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TM, „Cohen The Brogues Lyric(1963). 
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with each feature balance. and its parts exactly proportioned to one anoth 
_-er and to the whole,its Daroque counterpart will be irregular and asymnet 
-rical,and its parts will not be so readily isolated. Thus a typical Renai 
_=ssance picture will be composed_in receding planes; and-a Barecue-pieture 
---& Rembrandt portrait,e.g.——-vill draw the eye directly to its central 
'—point,subordine&ting- the rest-of—the-canvas to- a- single dramatic effect. Si 
 cmilarly a Remaissance sonnet will state its theme in its first quatrain, 
develop it in the next lines,end resolve it in the Tinal tercet or ‘couplet 
The Barooue sonnet,on tho ether hand,vill state a mood in the opening and 
go on to inieasify without nessosarily réspiving it. Alternatively,it may 
_prsent an image in its first line and elaborate it without any considerabl. 
increase of emotional tension in the next thirteen. Between the perfectly 
-rounded pefigl ,hoxever,and one. thet has no symmtery there are countless gra 
-dations of form. The Baroque does not adopt new forms,unused by the Renai 
-&senee(11). The sonnet is-the—medium chosen. by. the. Baroque poets for much 
of their finest work; Its strict pattern demanded a compression,the absenci 
of which mars mamy-of-their- lyrics written in looser forms, Like the-Renai 
—ssancé poet,the Baro^ue poet saw himself as a cultivated gentleman,for 
“whom poetry Was one accomplishment emonz many. He did not for a moment 
think of himself as in rebellion against the immediate past(12). There 
“Was no sharp break in historical continuity. Many of the charactebistics 
of the Baroque were already present in Petrarchism(13). Baroque character- 
istics became strong in England and Spain during the last decade and a hal. 
-of the l6th century in England and Spain and in France end Italy st about 
the turn of the century,and that they did not reach Germany and Poland un- 
—bil-some-256-ye&rs later. llalfway through. the ETth- century their hold-weak- 
ened in England and France,and not long afterwards in Spain,where all cult 
-ure catastrophically declined-in the 1660s. They survived in other countr 
cies for a further 30 ör 40 years. Many poets of an | earlier date,e. Ze Fer- 


of the Baroque age itself,e.g. Mil ton and Malherbe, write no more than one 


or two poems that display such traits. I shall siamiue the &ttitude of the 
lyrical poets of the age(14) in the manner practised by the great German 
critic E.R,Curtius(15). 

For the Bareque thinker,as F.Strich has pointed put,lifexas a flux and what 
could be observed was no more than an appearance. For the Renaissance poet, 
-there -wes—the-possibility—ef-_etranscendant experience beyond all change 
and appearance——-vitness Ronsard,Amours,no.12: "J'espere et erains,je me 
"tnis et supplie ,/0r' je suis giuce,et ores un feu chaud ,/J'admire tout, et 
de rien he me chaut »/Je me délace,et puis je me relie. /Ri en ne me plait si 
“non ce aui u'enndig,/Ja* suis vaillant,et Ic coeur me defaut,/J'oi l'espoir 
.bas,j'ai le courage haut ,/Je doute,Amour,et si je le defie./Plus e me pi- 
que,et plus je suis retit, /J*aime Atre TO veux etre captif,/Cent fois 
_je_meurs,cent fois je oh naissance, /Un Promethée en passions je suis,/ 
Et pour aimer perdant toute puicsance,/Ne pouvant rien,je fais ce nue je 
-puis" (18). He vaits,like Prometheus,to be delivered by Hercules whom he ini 


-roduces, as the embodiment of his gistrema's grace,into the next sonnet: 
" LI A 


ean 
deCRPonde's sonnet whose tariy form cxstrustn with the purely REI thetic: 
-»l constr ction of Ronsard's: "Tout s'enfle contre moi,tout m'assaut,tout 
me tente,/ 
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Et Ye Monde,6ét la chair,et l'Ange revolte,/Dont Y'onde,dornt lteffort,dont 
le charme inventé/Et m'abime,Seigneur,et m'Óbranle,et m'enchante" etc.(19). 
Heateo- confessed- thet in-his-soul-a- civil wer was ragingt-'"Je «ens dedans 
mon ame une guerre civile:/Dtu» parti ma rgison,mes sens d'autre parti,/ 
Dont te brütant- discgrg, ne peot-etre-atort’ /fent chacun som tranchant l'un 
contre l'autre affilé.e” This restless sense of disivion is to he found in 
an even more pronounced form in the sonnets of Andréas Gryphius: "0 Yeis- 


den-Heiligen- Geist"). Quevedo is.of all DaroGue poets the post sensitive to 
the flux of tine: "Todo corto momento es paso largo/que doy,a mi pesar,en 
tal-—jornade,/pues;,parado-y-durmiendo,siempre eguije"(Every- short moment is 
a long step which I take,to my regret,on this journey to death since stand- 
ing or sleeping I nlwecys spur-on)(?1).- Nothing appears to Marino to have 
permaneft reality. He is a master of what Wolfflin and Strich call the "pai 
-nierly style"(25). Wis sonnet "Dimosira Ta insteabilita e varieta del tem- 
po"("Rime d'occasione,morali e sacre",no.7,in G.G.Perrero,Merino e i Marin 


~isti,pp.406-7) exhausts the commonplace of the four "seasons" of man or 

- ef woman: "Fanciulla in prima.../Giovinetta poi bionda.../Indi mat- 
urb.../60r giunta lo stagion fredda e canuta.../cosi stato nd eta qua giu si 
muta" (26). He betrays no cxistentiol anxiety(27). He remains unperturbed 
by the sound of "Times wingec chariot",which so concerned Marvell(9?9). 


fhe ubi sunt motif in-l14th-century- poeitry-end-the charnel-house-poetry- of 
the 17th century(31). True horror did not enter French poetry until the re- 
ligious wars hid réachet their nost sordid- epoch;,e.g.,in JoBRChassignet's 
collection of 434 sonnets,Les Mepris de la Vie et Consolation contre la 


Mort(3T). Ronserd: “Seize heures pour le moins je meurs les yeuxs ouverts,/ 
Me tournsnt,me virant de droit et de travers,/Sur l'un,sur l'autre flanc; 
je tempete,je crie,/Inquiet,je ne puis en un lieu me tenir,/J*appelle en 
vain le Jour,et la MÜrt je supplie,/Mais elle fait le sourde et ne veut pas 
venir"; "Je nfai plus que les os,un squelette je semble,/Decharne,denerve, 
denuscle,depoulpe!(38). Cf Chassifnet's anatomical description of a rotten 
corpse: "Mortel,pense quel est dessous la couverture/D'un charnier mortuair 
-c-un corpr mange de vers;/Becharnejdenervé,ot les os decouverts/Depoulpes, 
denoves,delaissent leur jointure:"Ici l'une des mains tombe de pourriture Z 
Les yeux d'autre coté detournés & lienvers/Se distillent en glatréz.."(42] 
His<sonnet on childbirth: "La femme grosse endure une extreme souf'rance/ 


Sur le point d'accoucher,mais en moins d'un moment/Flle met en oubli aprés 
l'enfantement,/De son travail pase la dure violence", The charnel-house 


/ preoccupation of the German poets during their Thirty Years War can be seen 
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in Gryphius's(43) "Gedanken uber den Kirchhof und Ruhestatt der Verstorben- 
en",which dwells on the intestines that burst through tho skin,the decompos 
-tion-of-the-nose and-the worur stirring behind the eyes(44). Denne's "The 
Funeral" is apring in physical imegery,and more effective in its use. 
Louise Laber “Batse-m'encor,rebeise-moy et baise:/Donne m'en un-de tes plus 
quatre plus 
— - is au 
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Marino's influence was widespread. Hecwas the father of Preciosity in Fran 

-ce,and our Caroline poets,Crashaw and Thomas Sjanley,read and translated 
him. His German disciple,Hofmann von Hefmannswal dau,devel oped the Marinist 

conceit to perfection,but lacked the master's movement end sparkle(66). 

ects idee edes not represent the extreme of the Baroque style. L'Adon: 
by sensuous digressions,still takes the form of a narra 
Ate poem. It is Luis de Gongora who carried the culto style to its furth 
ostensibly telling the . story of a han 

-dsome young sailor shipwrecked on an island of fisherfolk and goatherds, 
s All-its-statemenis are obli- 
que ,and even a Spaniard can hardly capture its full meaning without & pros: 
“translation which takes into account the severel-ambiguities-theat-are-cont 
-ained in every line(See Las Soledades con versión en rosa,by Démaso Alon 
-so). The poet is always at one remove from his ostensible object? the rea 
-der is left to work out the equivalence between the images and the natura] 
objects they represent(71). The hands of &"'girlrYsshing her face turn into 
—levely—conduits(arcaduz_bello) which gein liquid crystal with human crystal 

(juntaba el. cristal liquido al humano). The world of reality has yielded 

—toa-stbstitutewerld- ast lines of a r tori 
-cal ballad): "Entre rama y rema/cuando el ciego dios/pide al sol los ojos 


por verte ;/tvs-o jos—-del—So1/le— otra) 


.per— 
por bailar" (Between the branches,when the blind god[Cupid]begzs the sun for 
his eyes to see them better,vou will will see them treading-on—the-eyes of 
the sun[ patches of sunlight between the trees]some for pine-nuts,others 


for aaee TSI Snow is a symbol for everything that is whiter woven 
_snow(nieve hil stands for white linene tablecloths ,flowing snow(volants 
B sve pinned Deas the white feathers of a bird,snow clad in a thousand colours 
for the limbs of peasant girls in their 
bright Se CL ET A soanet by the Gongorist Gabriel Boc&ngel on hearing 
—& trumpet—soundedet nightfall by a convict over the sea: "Ya falta el Soki 
que quieto el mar,y el cielo,/niegan unidos la distante arena:/un ave meta] 
el aire estrens,/que- vuela-en-voz,auanto-se nieza-en-vuelo" (Now the sun is 
missing,and quietly the sea and the sky together deny the distant beach; a 
metal bird opens its first track through the sky, flying &s- x voice,though 
it denies itselfL_ i.e. invisible jin its flight)(82). Hofmann tells the lady 
: "Dein Herze kann allein zu aller Zeit bestehen,/Dieweil es die Natur aus 


In his long poem "Upon Appleton House" Marvell describes the garden in mari 
— Aiel terme: "See how the Flow'rs as at Parade,/Under their Colours stand 

displaid:/Each Regiment in order grows,/That of Tulip Pinke and Rose"(90). 
—Hts-Spanish-contemporary,Pedre Soto de Rojas,in his "Paraiso cerrado para 

muchos,jardines abiertos para pocos"(Paradise closed to many,gardens open 
^to few) describes the jets-of-the—founteins-es-ertillery:— "La pertinaz gal 

-ante artilleria,/Con el edi de balas,gue son perlagy (The persistent and 

gallant artillery damps the lights of tho loving day with its vapour of 
_hullets which sre pearle) (o1)4 oja las pu del amante dia 

arew wi 


In his "A Mole in Celia's Bosom Thomas “arch “sensuality speaks 
ef “the aromatic dew/which from cud wii indeed d vale distills,/Which part 
> a thoxe two twin-sister h Se flex 
WE on a gs Mn beste desce gue eater piein 
WW” 3 adi: 


AQ Oves “Ar guo LOH Sito 
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WH. huden t KA few T ei kelo 4 Me PA az I, ARJ 
igs 2E hepr oe ue ME ATL epee Lib apes 


SS i Fee / Fx, Th tH to hack 7r 


o, 


hà 
To compare Milton! 
with Calderon's Jalasicuie treatment of ECOLE ee) Labs er iran in his Autos 


ET» L 


Dey45seems--to-have- read Milton's "Ode on the Morning of Christ's Nativity” 
(158). Traherne: MEME "The e yi confind,the ipd Lu dr narrow 


Tan 
can come to s Things and ir "Amat Bodies De ed unto" (185). "Pu "Ehed- 


ows in the Water"$a childish manner of reasoning is mad» to serve the purp- 
ose of profound metaphysical statement. The vision of his looking-glass 

country is as circumstantial as Alice's: "Beneath the Water People drown'd. 
fet. with- another, ev'n. crowned ,/ xned,/In apacíbna. Regions seem'd .to go/Treely : 
moving to and ra AA bright «nd open Space/I saw their very face; /Eys,Hand 
-and-Fect-they-had- like -mines/Another Sun did vith them shine./'Twas strange 
that Peoplethere should walk,/And yet I could not hear them talk: /That i 
throu a little watry Chink;/Which-one- dry-Ox-or-Horse-might drink,/We-- othe 
Worlds should =. not cinco bes /And other Conf ines there behold/0f* 


they. nde so plainly pink ne Film kept of! that kid between. /Som 
unknown Joys there be/Laid up in Stgre for me;/To which I shall ehen that 
thin Skin/I- broken,be admitted in? tam ER E d 

Paül-Fleming in his sonnet "Also hat Gott die welt geliebt” aks: "Ist's 
soni eh ;desz—der-Hesz ueh-kann_geliebet—sein?"(192). In the 6th andlast 
book of the "Cherubinische Wandersmann" Angelus Silesius wrote the whole 
epitaph of the Barocuc age: "Ber Schiffer wirft im Sturm die schwersten 
Varen u du me Gold beschvert | zu Besga ha ins  Himaels Haus?" (Tue 


MiddIed and not even ac: EE peus irrelevant to the 
“topos which they are supposed to exenpr tiy: 


pL Men aptas atl Lame aar Goria ie witb. han Lu 
za ee d aulem, o hele pal] [th Mis eura 
E 2 £a. f Bh divi | m ec de ruo hr] file, Bi 4 oret 
E ouod pa " /£ ef v dn "É. , fa wr d 25 My Mabe A Aba 
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“Morris Philipson,ed., Aesthetics Today (Meridian Books) 


o 
our experience of advertising,which is comuercial propaganda. What we have 
seen in the U.S. is the change from the "hard sell" to the "soft sell", 
Advertising has become a form of entertainment. The "sqft sell" appears su 

_-icidal because one can be amused by the forms it takes,and disregard the 


subject matter(13). 
he (From Of Human Freedom) 
P Unless his temperament permits him to have a wide apneal,the modern arti 
how pays its. own — 
way,although poetry and works of a philosophical cast are generally "carr- 
tea" by cul tured pubLisirers-out-of—the-nroceets—-of-best—sellers. Schelar- 
ship and pure science are almost exclusively supported by foundations and 
"universities,both of them endowed by charitable gifts. There is a gap be- 
tween what we pretend to want as a civilization and what we are willing to 
pay for as a peonle(i8). The responsibility for great and expressive art f 
alled connoisseurs and arbiters of taste——-the critics,cu 
“rotors, cca and historians-—who are in positions of authori ty who 
outcry or brove it in the knowledge th 
that it vill die and the work of art remain. Critical lag is harmless in 
- ite. It is inexcusable in the few 
who actually have it in their power to choose between the new creation 
-and the hackneyed copy. ihe &bility to make the—choice-denends on being a 
connoissenr not only of past,but of living contemporary art. The whole mat 
—ter of divorcins or remarrying the artist and society comes down to this: 
If it was possible for a relatively small sroun of fanciers to "accent" 
zanne and Van Gogh in 1930,there seems to be no reason in the conformat 
—=ion of ihe human brain why these artists should not have heen accepted 
30 y ears before, Nor is there any reason in economics wny à canvas by 
—Beumier-whieh could not have been riven away in 1875 should nov fetch half 
a millione We imarine thet ve need times the fact thet critics ond public 
—*come cround"_eandere—wiliine at last to lito what has been.shown then for 
50 years when sonethiag still newer is brought forth has led to a belief 
-in a dignified critical prorress-foliowinm-the-artistic-evolution-et-a 
respectful distance». The les-^on of art history is never learned,we never 
catch uo with contemporary art,bécaáuse ve are a CUarter of a 6entüry behin 
-dhend with a nile of nast art to absorb,a fact which we exnress with un- 
conscious smugness by saying of the crest artist that he was "ahead of 
" arti g if he is creative at nll,is with his tine,even 
when he works against it. The nublic,however,is envarently recentive only 
—*$e—art-thet-looks,not liée orzcenized life,hut like other. artí(29). ihe sunn 
-osed "consensus" is merely v termorary fashion which prohibits the voicir 
—o?-—üvoubts-hut-düoes-not—e^elish—their existences hn, Shonatora. na Bae" 
cble citizen oi the republic of letters telis us that such or such a Titan 
Ci8 overroted,or emmty,or borinv,the-rrobah:Hity-is— thet he-has renód—hin en 
and made the dicovery,vhile ve merely repeat old tars of perfunctory admir 
=ntion(23). Through a deliberate discarding of all irrelevant emotions 
gave pleasure. Political pvartisanshin,"inmrovine oneself",or a^reeinc with 
the best neonle is anthema. When art is taken nersonnllv,as 6 .conversation 
with the dead or, distant,free from ulterior motives and from nride of Imo¥ 
—Yxdàgpe, the. the dotes, ; 7 pron- 
er place. Instead of barring the road,they fill out ‘the TéndecámeU 25). d 
zre(in 1939) suoposed to be 15000 Bonckdubed songs becinrinr "I love you! 


(26). 
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Meyer Schapiro: Style(From A,L.Kroeber,ed.,Anthropology Today ,1953). By, 
SOc ds nt The constant Torm cand SOmetiHes tis CONSCaNT-CTOMENTS, 
‘qualities,and expression——in the art of an individual or a group, It is 
i .expression through whicl 
the personality 0f the artist and the broad outlook of a group are visible 
_~Et-is;besites;a-—con-on—greund—acainst—whichinnovations and the individual 
-ity of particular works may be measured(S1). What is important here is 
not the style of an individual or of u sinple art;but forms &nd-aualities 
shared by all the arts of a culture during a significant span of time. A 
period style is a collective taste evident in both good nnd poor works(82) 
In the past,a great deal of primitive work,especially representation,was 
regarded as artless even by sensitive peoplef what was ‘valued were mainly 
_the ornamentation and the skills of primitive industry It was believed 
that primitive arts were cjildlike attempts to represent nature——attempts 
—düístorbted-by—ignerance-and by an irrational content of the monstrous and: 
grotesque. Ruskin could write that in Christian Eurepe alone "pure and 
—precious &ncient-art-exisis,for—there-is none in Amerioca,none in Asia, ` 
none in Africa," With the change in Western art during the last TO years, 
“naturalistic representation hus lost its superior status. Besic—for— coni- 
emporary practice and for knowledge of past art is the theoretical view 
that what counts in all art are the elementary aesthetic componenets,the 
qualities and relationships of the fabricated lines,spots,colors,and sur- 
faces. T,ey are intrinsically expressive,and they tend to constitute a coh 
_merént whole. The same tendencies to coherent and, expressive structure are 
found in the arts ef all cultures. Perfect art is possible in “any subject 
—matter—er—style.A_style ðs like a language,with an internal order and ex- 
pressiveness ¿admitting a varied intensity or delicacy of statement(86). 
—Much-in-the-mew-styles-recalls-primitive art. However,what in primitive 
art belongs to an established world of collective,.beliefs and symbols ari- 
ses in modern art as un individual expression, bearing the marks of—a free, 
experimental attitude to forms. The traits which make up a style all seem 
to be marked(87) by the expression of the whole. The parts of a Greek temr 
. le have the air of a family of forms. In Baroque art,a atste for movement 
d rmines. the loosening of boundaries,the instability of masses,and the 
arge contr irasts(88). One interesting exception to the 
homogeneous in style in the difference between the marginal and the domin 
arts. in early Byzantine works,rulers are represent 
—ed in statuesque,rigid forms,while the smaller accompanying figures,by th 
—sane artist retain the liveliness—of an older episodio ,naturalistic style. 
In Romanesaue art this difference can be so marked that scholars have mist 
—a&kenly supposed that t ee a a 
~an and partly by a Moslem artist. , edieval werkithe unframed figures 
"er on cornices,;cupitals,und pede 
-stals are often freer and more naturalistic than the main figures. This i 
is surprising, since we would expect to find the most advanced forms in the 


—der where he is less bound by an external requirement; he even seeks out 
—end-approprietes the regions of freedom. In a similar way an artist's 
drawings or pss eig are mere advanced than the finished paintings and 
ersonality. The execution of thelandscape 

Week ounds behind the religious figures in paintings of the 15thwentury 

is sometimes amazingly modern and in great contrast to the precise forms c 
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modern. We often observe in civilized as well as primitive art the combinat 
-ion of works of different style into a single whole(89). Few creat medieve 
buildings are homoreneous,since they ure the work of many renerations of 
artists. In the past it was not felt necessary to restore a damaged work 
or to complete an unfinished one in the style of the original. Theoretic- 
ians of culture have innocently pointed to the conglomerate cathedral of 
Chartres as a model of stylistic unity. Just as a single work may possess 
parts that we whubd judgé-6o belong to dif “erent styles,so an individual 
may produce during the same short period works in two styles. An obvious 
exemple—is-the—writine of bilingual authors or ihe x ork of the same man in 
different arts or even in diffrent genres of the same art. A large work by 
am-urtist-who—works-mwinty-in—the—small,er-a- -amali—werk-by—a-master-of-larz 
forms,can deceive an expert in styles. An artist is not present in the same 
derree in everything he-doe8,although some traits may be constant. In the 
20th century some artists(Picasso,for example) have changed their styles 
so radical y during a few years that It would be difficult,if not imoossib- 
le,to identify these as works cf the same hand,should thair authorship be 
forgotten(90). The arts practised by women are of another style than those 
of ihe men; relirious art differs from profane,and civic from domestic; and 
the stratification of social classes often entails a variety of styles,not 
-urban comuni t 
-y(91). We-look in vain in England ‘or a style of painting that corresponds 
d mic eius uci leak E a E Sie fain 
was no true parallel in painting to the creat movement of literature. ‘fhe 
dominant outlook of a time===if it car be isotatet===t0es not affect atl 
the arts in the same degree,nor are al! the arts eaually capable of express 
-inr the same outlook(92). Heinrich WolfiliHevised 5 pairs of polar terms: 
the linear was contrasted with the painterly(malerisch), the parallel surf- 


ace form with the diagonal denth form, the closed (tektoniach vith the open 
„the comnosite with the fused,the clear with the relatively 

unniear. He bebieved that the passare from the first set ofawalities to 
the—others—was-not a peculiaritv of the develonment in one period, but. a 
necessary process which occurred in most historical enochs. He alse believ- 
ed that the Germen-"constant'—or-native-disnosition,more-dynamnic-&nd unsta- 
ble,favored the second or Barooue,and the Italian,more relaxed and bounded, 
favored the first or Tenaissance(05). fo meet the difficulties: of Wölfflin 
ts schema, Paul Frankl has conceived a model of development which combines 
the dual polar structure with a cyclical pattern. He postulates a recurrent 
movement between two poles of style-—-~a style of Being and a style of Becom 
~ine; but within each of these styles are 3 stages: a preclassic,a classic, 
and-a-nostclossic(968). The first students to investirate the history of vri 
—nitive art conceived the latter as a development between ? noles,the reom- 
cetriesl—né—b6he-naturalistic(971l. The Paleolithic cave painti ngs,the. old- 
est known art,are marvels of renresentation(whatever the elements of schem- 
atic forni in these works,they-&re-more-neturalistie-— than the succeeding 
Neolithic and Ironze Are art)(98). In his ismortant little book The Render- 
int of Nature ir FEarlv Greek Art Art Errmnmuet-Lüwy has shown the wrorresrive st 
stens in & steady chance inre from co ise repres entation besedcén: “the memory 
im 

ohiects(99). Alois Riert ta account in Stilfrazen if Iie Wolf? lin the. 
two noles are the "haptic"(tactile) and the "ontiw"(»ninterlv), The history 
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of ‘art is,for Riegl,gn endless necessary movement from representation basec 
Cn VIsToW OT EHO Ob [eee TUHI-US parts os proximate; tenri bterttsereteyend 
self-sufficient, to the representation of the whole perceptual field as a 
ut more distant,continuum with merging parts,with an in- 
creasing role of the spatial voids,ond with a more evident Wwe to the 
_in_perception(100 
style is,broadly speaking,the same in buildings; sculptures’ of scarpe 
and stene;- nante-paintings;— sbteined—9lassy ninieiures,metelwork enamels,anc 
textiles. It may be that in some instances a style created in one art und- 
er the influence of the technicue;materiat ond functionof-narticular 03) 
objects has been zenerelized by anplication to all objiects,technidaues,end r 
materials. The hard substances. or ora Epes ort tne tse SE rora ana 


concrete and class in modern design, are aut external to the arti tta first 
goal but narts of the original gonrentian. The compactness of. the sculpt- 
ure cut from & tree trunk is a cuslity thet is pegas present in the art- 


E.H. Gombrich: Meditations on a Hobby. Horse or th the Roots of Artistic Form 

s Wölfflin- once- remarked t ict- 
ures owe more ta Beli. pictures than they do to nature. Contrary/to the 
hopeful belief of many urtists,the—'imrrocent—eye!— which should see—the- Y 
world afresh would not see it at all. It would smart under the painful im- 
pact of a chaotic medley of forms and colorss The conventional vocsbulary i 
of basic forms is still indispensable to the artist ns a starting voint 


(123). eris 


"On Point of View in the Arts"(From Partisan Review, 
Aug.1949): It is ; not the geodetic ouantity of distance which decisively 
-influenees—the-—nainter's point of view,but its optical quality. "Near" and 
"far" are relative,metrically ,while to the eye they may have a kind of 
"CHbsolute-value,—Phe-proxinate— vision end the distant vision are two distin 
ways of seeing, The proximate vision organizes the whole fiel? of vision, 
imposing upon it an optical hierarchy: ^ privileged—centrel nucleus-erticu) 
-ates itself against the surrounding afea. The central object is a luminous 
hero,a protagonist standing out against a "HASS".u visual plebs and- surrour 
ced Wy. & cosmic chorus, Compare this with distant vision. “Instead of fixi: 
(130) ə proximate object,let the eye,passive but free,prolong itscline of 
vision to the limit of the visual field. The structure of our hierarchized 


elementéeg&sappears. The ocular field is homogeneous; we do not see one 
-thing—clearl;—and—the-rest_confusedly,for all are submerged in an optical 
peice Nothing possesses a sharp profile; everything is background, 
-f-proximate vision is succeeded by 
& perfèct unity of the whole visual field.^Àh object seen at close range 
"acquires the indefinable ctorporestity and solidity -of-of-filted—volume. We 
see it "in bulk",convexly. But this same object placed farhter away loses 
this corporeality; it is no lonker a compact mass. Proximate vision has a 
tactile auality» As the object is withdrawn,sight loses its tactile power 
and gradually becomes pure vision. When the distance is zreat,there on the 
—eenfines of a remote herizon-—& tree,a castle,a mountain pid T acou 
-ire the half- unreal aspect of ghostly apparitions(131). The painter! s 
been changing from proximate to distant, vision,and paint 
~i@which begins with Giotto as painting r 
‘hollow space(132). Venetian art, from the beginning benda to & distant view 
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of thin 8» in Giorgione and Titian,the bodies seem to wish to lose their 
hard conteurs,and float like clouds or sóme diaphanous fabric (F34).° Proxi- 


mate visi on To ERR QE Via np Distant vision combines,throws toge) 


e EE ETE E Y Er N.Morgan: Mu EDE ER and Art: A E OE E and Critique(From The Jour: Jour- 


impulse and psychical T a A materially suis a ee ee oned our present in 
-terpretations of art, but none of them seems to be receiving active attent— 
ion,at least in this country anc in this language (279). The three approache: 
now being vigorously explored,are psychoanalysis,Gestalt psycholgy and exp- 
erimental aesthetics(280). None of the three solves the normative problem 
which has worried so many philosophers of art. Psychoanalysts frankly admit 
that "bad" poems are equally revealing as "good" poems(Stekol,Die Traume 
der Dichter,p.32; quoted by Langer „Philosophy in a Mew Key ,Pelican,p.168). 
(2833.-Any-breod—secintifio-—or philosophical hypothesis runs. this risks in 
striving for breadth, it becomes thin, just as,in striving for i, lactate 
becomes narrow(289). — — 

Robert Cumming: The Literature of Extreme- Situations: erkapaay explains: 
"Life must be understood backward,but...it m must be tived—forwa: ournals 
p.127). This paradox has the additional interest for us of having been the 
first existentialist formula to catch the attention of an Anglo-Saxon philo 
-sonher. It is cited by by William James,who found it in Hoffding(Essays in 
Radical Empiricisu,p0.238 ff .)(382). An individual as the aesthetic stare 
of existence employs reflection as & means for "keeping existence away" (Con 


-cluding Unscientific Postscript,p.226). In eontrast,the individual who mak 
mou chokes oni ooXe pen 16,40 a0 Setialing. £ndíidgaf* a He is "as birpon 
tal as. existence itself'",becausehe respects its "doublenss" by performing a 
double Movement: the-cesthetic-movecent-of reflection and the ethical movenm 
-ent of choice and action(ib.,p.83)(383). "To ston a man on the street and 

stand still while talking to him ts not so difficult &s-to-s&y something to 
uet in a standing still and without delaying the oth- 


In & work of apt all that exists becomes moi more 


truly e istent(sl lies Seiende fw ird Iseiender{ ("Der Ursprung des Kunstwerkes", 
as the sound of silence(Die. Snrach 


-e spricht! Sia das Gelísrt der Stille)("Die Sprache! in Esterase zur Spra- 
CHE ype iridis 


dice iqq POE T TIS ^ py 
ea an gor, 5 rel LNF- 
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FaLb.Lucas,The—Drsma-o0f—Ibsen-snd-Strindber 
. 1962 


. na Thoresen was probably very fortunate,in spite of its strains end stress- 
es(partly from a tendency in the ageing Ibsen to juvenile flirtattons). "E- 
,!' seid Ibsen,"needs a Nanny." A somevhat surprising 


utterance for the author of A Doll's House; but often very true(Ct. Diderot 


For hin,as for Goethe,Italy proved e revelation. "It is absurc that men 


grire pete of Henr 1). With append hans nt last,he arrived 
rs "hen ai On Oleg ht ny oome—9boung 3,.01q some à ihi 
n 8 Hen he cane to seen tam were as ounded Zand some düsáppointec 
to meet, not a grim ascetic, but an elepent,lively person-in-a velvet coat 
(18). In 1891 the Berlin Zeitgeist carried & poem on the world-wide Ibsen- 


fever: "Ibsen,Ibsen,uberalll 


—ung! Überall/Kx | Pre nit Posaunensch: eden und I 
, Reklamen,//Auf Cigarren, Da 
Asked "Qu preney- vous donc la matiére de toutes les peintures de vice que 
your fart esty —the- -grea +, epre echer—Mass She." Bjsrn- 
son,when asked who had been the model for his Fisher-girl ,replieds "The 
i quet—er—jo jeg det). Fleubert: 
n We Bead Awaken,grows bit- 


" 
j3neres 
-as old as the Sagas,vith their unuiterable contempt for wordiness and emot 
—ionuülismy- their typicel—cheraeters—ei- moments of orisis may say not-a 
with some dry laconism——-like the man stabbed 
; : ; (Fm) 
spear~heads these days." Something of this terse and tense reserve may be 


met yijh i Sissons rte parts of Britain(26). One day out walking, his 
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a 


met ‘Ibsen deep in thought, she eii passed in silence. A few hours lat- 
er he remarked approvinglyt "The best about you is that oneheed not say 
anything"(27). It is not the largest hearts that are- Be 
To Laura Petersen,later Leura Kieler: "The main thing is to remain sincere 
and true in relation to onesBif. It is not a matter of Willing this or 
that,but villing what one absolutely must,because one is oneself,and becau- 
se one cannot do othervias"f to Georg Brandes: "What I vish you first and 

- hat can drive you for a time to 

regard what concerns youself as the only thing that hes value ond importan- 
cej,end-everyt-ing-else—&s—non-existenit,....Thorc is no better way in vhich 
you can.benefit the society you belong te than by coining the metal you 

ave y " ; cof-solidarity i-heve never really had"; 
to Brandes: "When one stands,as you do,with one's personality intimately 
bound up with one's Tife-wórk,0ne cannot really d ntm 

Is 


ends'...-Friends are a costly luxury; and 3 when one (Stakes one capital 


does for hhem,but in what, out of consideration for tia ale X eue from 
-doing";- "Society life nat only takes precious time,it also makes one me stup- 
id"(cf. Proust: "Le devoir de faire mon oeuvre primait celui d'étre ou méme 
"The stfongagshimoan 

in the world is he who stands most sepe "Intelligence is always in the 
"minority." With so vehement-an-i ndividuelismIbsen—naturally-beeame—e-good 
deal of an anarchist. The State remained for him "the curse of the individu 
Zal”; a necessary curse,no doubt(33). In a poem "Permit me tu torpedo the 
Ark." With ironic AS he even praised Russia to Brandes: "A magnificent 
country. The oppression there is truly brilliant. Why,think of all the glor 

ious freedom it engenders. Russia is one of the few lands on earth where 
men still love freedom"(34). Even in the Sandinavian Club at Rome he refuse 
-&e—beoome President: "I tell you I, have to belong to the opposition." Like 
the Irishman,in fact,«hose whole politics consisted in being “agin the gove 
—rnuents Wola goes—te-bethe-in-the soxor I go to cleanse ii" (25). Ho. was 
a contrary old hedgehog,«ho prickled at the least attempt to pin him dqvm. 


He vas praisec,at 5 some lunch in hir -homour,for his saying: "he is -strongest 
who stands most alone", "Wait a moment," he retorted,"vhen did I say that?" 


"In An Znen of th: People." "Isn't it Stockmann ^ gehe: ite "yes toU] 


ee onn ee qem and. independent king- 
dom; but I set no grest price on this freedom and independence so long as 
-I-know-—that imdividuals—ere—neither free. -nor—independent,..In ihe hole. lan 
of Norway there are not io befound 25 free end independent persoanlities." 

Cn his eyes,th vital task for democracy sas "to-aristocrutize itself." "Zo 
-la is a democrat; I am an eristocrat"(38). Who ever saw a herd of cats? 

They prefer to walk by themselves. Damara ox is a contemptible beast which 
oes frantic if separated from its fellows ze Gregariousness has its &dvanta- 
gea x ( ^ the 
fleas in his bed had beon of one mind, they could have pushed him ue of it. 


The beast with many heads may be lamentabl t to lose them n11(38). The 
lonely furrov can prove a very barren one(39). 
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The true individualist differs from other people because he is himself: th: 
false individualist tries to be himself by dif' ering from other people(40). 
Treubert:r "Eh bienyoui; je-deviens—arisbtocrate; saristoerete-enrege™s—"Bonne 
santé yb’ courage,et un incommensurable akis pour ON" (41). At times his 
Tntense visualizing became pean vore GR p ee oleic lp oa 


` they can sometimes turn my ace scheme upside down, the devils! In his 


n 


xork a poet must listen" I 

Lüve's Comedy: Conventional domesticity makes honeymoonsfrane s so fast into 
Areacle-moons, Swinburnei: Timo turns the old days to derision,/Our loves 
into corpses or wives;/And marriage and death and division/Meke barren our 
Ttves." Rather than sink from the-heights—-of—their passion into-that—creép- 
ing anti-climax,Ibsen's pair of lovers,Fálk end Svanhild,deliberetely part; 
re the heroine Duguay marries & eid alam dies ed merchant ,Guldstad 


Mc eie M Dax M ete O üt eee 
going round with e fly-flap-—lovers' kisses!"(57). 
Brand shook Norway;—itsefect_on Norwegian pietiomwaslike-pitehing-a mil 
-jstóne into a small pond. The performance of this epic drama usually took 
about five and half hwurs(8?).—tfn-the-Middle—Ages-Dante-had—- scornedó—the 
faint of heart,like Pope Celstine with his "il gran rifiute",or the feeble 
‘angels who hel ted between God and Lue ifer( So Luther had cried "Pecco fort 
-iter"(Sin vith resolution); if you must fling your cap over forbidden 
vindmi 115,nt least fling it hard. One may recall,in Revelation,that curse 
-of 
I vould thou wert cold or hot. So then because thou art lukewarm,and neith- 
-r-told-nor-hoi,I will spue thee out of my mouth," Kierkegaard: "Let other: 
complain that our times are wicked; I complain that they are contemptible, 
for they are rithout pession;'—Frem—the—seme—point Browning—-eondmned—the 
faint-hearted lovers in his "Statue and Bust",and Kipling derided his Tomli 
—inson from Berkeley Squaré, whom both St Peter end the Devil locker out in 
scorn,elike from Heaven ond Hell. The extreme Romantic believes in going tt 
` the whole hog; and sometimes becomes it. Half-measures he leüves to half- 
j here no Romantic is more characteristic than Blake. The Greek 
‘motto yon the contrary,had been not "All or nothing" ,but "Nothing too much" 
is Virgil's most living character. ‘But she so captured her po- 
et's heart that Aeneas seems to us a toad, And it does not improve an epic 
-Por—its-hero—to-sccnm-that. Shekespeare fot igo} into Shylock's skin,that his 
Jew makes his Christians look a little shabby; snd so the balance o? the 
“play is disturbed. Milton wes tempted by the—Devil—to- make that infernal 
ersonage a touch too heroic for the perfect harmony of his generol theme 
Tas). (o MU LN UE 
Peer Gynt: Peer Gynt is to Brand as Sencho Panza to Den Quixote. Here jim 
gives p : 
earnestness to gay frivelity(93). "Man be thyself"Hand,veer dig sav) (96) 
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In Act IYj Peer arrives in Ugypt and is Shut/up in a Ceiro madhousc-—9s 
"Emperor of Himself"(99). In Act V,ashore,Peer finds e vild onion. Whinsic- 
ally ne ports of layer efter- bkayer—to—diseover what shall—syubelize. the 
true centre of himself—-but the onion peóls,layer «after layer,dovn to noth 
Zing at all. "Nature," he drily observer tis ritty"{104}. tas Andersen, 
who found al! Ibsen disgusting,found Peer Gynt most disgusting of e11(104). 
Ibsen's gimlet eyes noticed every little detail in daily life. "To bea pe- 
et is to sec"; Cf Taines "Au fond le classicue ne sait pas voir" (127). 
iage-laws have changec more drastically thon human nat- 


mercied,in Denuark,Victor Kickr,e neurotic schoolmaster suffering 
from tuberculosis. Therc were financial diff iculties,and Laura secretly 
porroved-from—a—Norse—bankto—enable her husband to recuperate in Suitzer— 
jill 1917. Things grew 
fererd bills her husb- 
er; 
134) 


his "skylark" (lerkefuglen)---as Torvald 


Munich,he angrily pointed his pen to vindicate this injure? woman. But seve 
us from our friends!—-cspecially if they ere writers! By the dazzling suc 
~—cess-ef-the 3 
imaortelizec---as P forger! Laura vas in many ways different from Nora. But 

> the public knex---as it quickly did-—- 


e 


a masculine a 
general principles; vomen,of particular cases. The best of the fair sex cre 
: : E dE : - ; he 


feels towards her husband too much as a child towards its father Aha 
when Torvald proves by no means such a vise,Wreve,cll-sac ificing protector 
$126),the collapse of that parental ideal is as shattering for her as for 
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ald Hélmer is an unimaginative buitinei4ght. Note the wtagevdivectians "s 
small bookcase fitted with hundsomely-bound-beoks.,! Poor-Torvald,likewise, 
though "handsomely bound",is himself small. He is another pillar of societ; 
that quakes and topples = the first gast of scandal. How vonderfutly- Peck 
-sniffien is hie remark: ere Comes gomehdwya loss of diu ue so of 


past,he at onc becomes himself again. "For arman there.is nothing so inde: 
—eribably-sxeet and satisfying in the consciousness - of having forgiven his 
wife"(137). But one should be fair. After all,it is not agreeable for a nev 
ted—bank-maneger—sudcenly io discover that his oyn wife has comm- 
itted a feckless forgery. He may surely be pardoned a little anger. Because 
a man is not an angel, it docs not follow th&t—he-is—e-devil,or-even a&- poor 
devil. Act I,Torvald: "Is that my lark tvittering?...My sduirrel frisking 
round?" (138). Dr rank is one of Ibren's severe} sympathetic physicians; 
like Dr Relling,Dr Wangel,and Dr Herdal,he is a person of sceptical intell- 
igence(139). Act II,Nera,still Ideali oe ho oley Tooted idol, ñas now a 
horrified anxiety that,when Krogstad denounces her,dear Torvald will take 
the responsibility en himself,and be publicly ruined. Surely a foolish not- 
-ken—ef-hers—-ene of her doll-ideas? What use in his taking the blame? In 
a court of law she would probably have got of? lightly,as an altruistic 
‘wifejond-a-simpte—young—vomen.—(In 1880 some Norwegian published an imagin- 
ary trial in vhich she was acquitted of fraudulent intent,and merely order- 
@ to pay costs.) But if Torvald—took—the—bLlame;the—result- -ouldjheve—been 
imprisonnent(141). That a husband should keep his letter—box locked even 
from his wife is perhap: the most extraordinary truit of Victoriun mamers 
in all Ibsen. Sarcey quotes a uenn French coment on Sad locked let- 


Tanp Fre quem waits for “the money-lender Rrodstad, MERE pi would have been 
too-—conpromisingto—mect,ot this late hour,in her on lodging. A thin excu: 
-se enforce by the unity of place. What would Torvald,who set so ruch 
"rtore-wiü-sppesrences-end-detested-Krogstad have said ai finding him here! 
(143) » The conversion of Krogstad is one of the weaker points of the plot. 
It is the same vith Consul Bernitck- in Pillars—of Society. Audiences-heve 
grovn very sceptical to-ards the miser who,in obedience to a stage-direct— 
ion,"leans against a Well end grows géenerous"(l44). By the letter-box Torv- 
_ald finds a broken hair-pin of his wife's. Poor incompetent Nora is not 
hand at picking locks(145). "Stop play-acting(Ikke noget komediespil)!™ 
-shouted Torvald. This seems to me a crucial moment,and a crucial words 
Archer's rendering "melodramatic airs" is wrong(146). The maid brings in a 
—retter—for-Nore-—from-Krogstad( Snatching it and reeding it,Torvald shouts 
joyfully: "I am saved! Nora,I am saved!" In an earlier draft: "You are 
saved, Nora,you are sevedi"—A— good—exemple—of. RM METRO T HENEENI 
In the final form Torvald's egoism receives its final touch(147). With her 
black shavl about,she Vanishes into the night. What happened- afterwards? 
To an inquiry from a Swedish journal Ibsen is reporter to have soid,"Cert- 


Stage-direction buk one,before Torvald hears the door close on NOD 5 depal 
—ture,is: "A hope shoots up in him."(148). That door slamued by Nora shook 
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Europe. In Scandinavia,it is said that invitation: to parties were sent out 
vith a warning "not to turn the conversation on to A Doll's House". In Ger- 
many public sentiment found Nora's desertion of her husband end children 

quite intolerable. Ibsen had to send to Wilhelm Lange,his translator and ma: 
-nager in Berlin,a new ending to replace ee ipe thi: 


Y. 
which a year has passed, Nora has a new biley tarred enterapppps a forbidden 
maceroon—inte—Neras—_meuth.The doll has mer: ly become mere dollish 1 


ever(149). A, Scandinavian acquaintance arrived in Rome with a lover,having 
deserted-her husbund-emi-emwHi-deughter,- When-she-eóught Ibsen-out,ho remni: 
-ed chilly. "Well," she said,"I did as your Nora did." "But Nora went alone! 


e re FUSE means "the dead _that walk", The French les 


©. 


Ghosts: The Nors 


(154). 
essc e isole e qii da pan Sever ed cuit of them, Even 
if I just take a newspaper and read, if is as if I sev ghosts creeping nete 
Heen tne Ttnes.— P ne—hote—countrg—mei—be-ali ¥e—with ghosta"(158). .— — 


An Enemy - the People: Dr Stockmann: "One must never put on a new coat whe? 
one goes ght for li berty and truth"(r15). —"Pruths-ere-by-nmo-meens-viry 


rui od aa A as some suppose. A normal truth lives,sey,es a rule 17 or 18 
I maintain,” Ibsen wrote to Brem 


vrete—muy- variou 
£—I hope ,farther on" (178). Hjalmars "In such an hour Hjalmar Ekdal had the 
" Magnificent third person; recalling Jul- 
ius Caesar and Charles de Gaulle. Engstrand the carpenter in Ghosts also 
does it; so docs Peer tynt's mother{i62}. Rekling: "Oh life-eould be-auite 
bearable,all the same,if only we could be left in peace by the confounded 
duns who keep pestering us poor fold sith the demands of the ideal. "^ro 
Gregers: "My destiny is to be thirteenth at table" (187). 
Rosmersholm : Russells "In the modern world there are two philosophies: the 
tems from Rousseau,and sweeps aside discipline as unnecessary; t! 
` the other,which finds its fullest expression in totalitarianism,vhich think: 
of—diseip]ine—as-—essentially imposed from. without. Conrad adhered to the 
older tradition,that discipline should come from within. He despised indisce: 
tptine undated -disciptine—that-was-merely. external.” One of Ibsen's. -most 
fascinating characters,Rebecca West,a supervoman,in her way(196). The old 


Iadies of Ki rfriemuir vere shocked—t-Bearrie's—sinking- te-become—an-euthor: 
"Mercy be here! An author! And his an MjA.1" (197). Ac doa a ait realizes 


in horror that her elderly lover Dr West had been alsó her father. — 
IBsen: “On sumer I stayed in a. irae ie in Tyrol. There they hed a univers- 

i was 
tailor,carpenter, cobbler——-on occasion Bhey even called him in ss m wife. 
And every time I saw the blacksnmith,Bjérnson,I thought of you" (218). 
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Heda Gabler: She is first cousin to Emua Bovary. Though they seeim opposites 
in temperament—-Emme a sensualist,Hedda apparently frigid——both typify ror 
-anticism gone rotten---Iilies that fester(220). To heve- no dreams is to be- 
come a prosaic Philistines; to have too many is to become a sot. Dolls emanc- 
ipated can become vampires; Noras can become Neddas vho,having got women's 
rights,forgot vomen's duties. The daughter of a general Hedda remains her 
father's daughter,vith a father-fixation,rather than her husband's wife. She 
is full of masculine protest,a men-hunter who yet remains seemingly cool. 
She is a sadist,yet also a moral coward affaid of public chatter. What makes 
her-perticularly-a—eheraeter-of ihe !90's is her aestheticism(221): she care 
—ed nothing about Eilert L ívberg's life,provided only he killed himself 
“peautiful ty". With her TE: si ei 1e—is.-en--mere--of the Femme 
Fatale of the Romantics---la Belle Dame sans Merci(222). Turn learning into 
a cannibal-feast of entremangeri ssoruleus(224).— Travetting to visit 


inated by Fraulein Emilie Bardach's gay 
Viennese charm. This daring young lady of 18 had notions of never marrying 
* x i 4 " ' 
D vit vould be—mch—aore S 
husbands. For her sake he stopped drinking beer,vhich she found unaesthetic. 
"ov petty It y iti i j 29," not 


I find myrelf,"—Emnitie-vwrote—in-her—journal—on- Sept.18,1899, 
to have thrown myself into his arms!"(244). On Sept.21 ¿Helene Raff,a Munich 


painter and a friend of Ibsen's,enteré¢ in her journstri "Die B. mit i. ganz 
toll", She left Gossensass on 28,58nd the day before Ihsen gave her his phot- 
egraph,inseribedi "To the May sun of a September life." He never saw her 

again. In 1952 Emilie was still living——-a lonely old lady,still unmarried, 


and so poor that she had been forced to sell Ibsen's 12 letters to herself 
à uveyre for his article in the Mercure 
de France(July 1928),she wrotes "Il m'était absolument indifferent,il ne m'a 

RS S ese ssi Pa She—s d— have o-read he "i i ali! And 
she herself adds,not very consistently," je sentais aussi qu'il en resterait 
des traces douloureuses et ineffucubles."—On-Ibsen's-pert,he-leughingly 
desceribed to Julius Elias in Feb.1891 this romantic encounter as a piece 
of psychological investigation! (246). Emilie gave him What’was mot the char 
-acter of Hedda Gabler,not the character of Hilda Wangel,but the anguished 
e perience thet first inspired The Nster Builder,the frustrated longing of 
agefor youth, The real original’ of Hilda's personality was Hildur Andersen, 
a gifted young Norvegain pianist,granddaughter of Ibsen's landlady in his 
Bergen-deys4- They became very friendly in 1894 when Hildur wad20 years ol à 
But The;Mester Builder was published in 18921 (249). Old wood can grow high 
Sry-inflammabler the ageing-Ronserd—with Helene de -SurgBres; Goethe st 65 wi 
vith Marianne von Willemer aged 80,0nd at 74 with lllrike von Levetzew egec 
19; Ruskin with Rose La Touche. The old nin-F-enkiin-humorously complai 
-ned in Ftance,that "the matter of genders had bothered him for 60 years, 
and at 78 he still found the French feuninines a plague." Egrlier,Ibsen had 
been, critical, of Goethe as and old "he-goat"; but in 1895,when Brandes had 
wrikk&en on Goethe an à n : r i ‘ z ^ ton df-Merionr 
-et influen e in renewing Gocthe's productivity(252). Act I: Halvard Soln- 
esssdreads tNe younger generation knocking at the door (259). 


pa I SE S pa OF: T G D n 30 D 
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When We Dead Awaken: Ibsen called this an epilogue. It is a gloomy ohe,as 
if he now felt,like D'Alembert and(so I have heard) Bernard Shaw,that he 


had missed too much in life(?286).. Ibsen keeps an excessive wardrobe of 
‘shawl s-—--Rebecca West's shewl,Nora Helmer's shawl ,Aline Solness's shawl, 
Irene's shawl. Curiously enough,his last play is linked with A Doll's Hous 
i -In-1888,indignant.ai tho immoral aestheticism with 
which she thought th brothers Drandes,Georg ond Edverd,had corrupted Den- 
qierk,Lwmra-Ktelwr—rote-n-nctiriczi-pley-eailed- JXiciccol-Sewenéts Which 
recalls in some way Bourget's novel Le Disciple(?83). In When We Dead Awak- 
en Beare noted vith amazement thet Irene,vith her- targe shavi of white 
repe; “as dressed exactly as herself ishe had. been at that last meeting witl 
Ibsen 8 years before(?89). um E 
Samuel Daniels: "When ali that ever hotter sprites express 'd/Comes better'd 
by the patience of the North” (295]. Saintsbury: "He is parochial ,und not o: 
} rish». He is,in that parish,s.frecuenter 
of the hospital and the asylum." This is like Chesterton's description of 
i ver the villege idiot. But 
. Shav remarked that one need only take the train out of London to find com- 
munities "ns marru-—us fbsen's,. Indeed,why teke—the-Vrain?2(296). —— — — 
Venus and Mars,says the myth,were lovers; but they have proved elso feroci: 
=ous rivals,in tormenting humankind. Nature seems unt timer- to tike produc- 
ng distinguished figures in violently contrasting pairs (as if she had bee) 
AT Hegel sand thus acquired a taste for antitheses)(304). “Sainte-Beuve 
i 


-after wrting one of his Lundis,would hand it to his secretaryend say,"Lis- 
ez-moi en ennemi." Strindberg was a lifelong burden to hiuself,an inferno 

-£or—the «omen he tried ta live vith(2305). As e writer he covered an astoni 
-shing range of forms end subjects---drama,poetry,novels,short stories,his 
—=tory ;autobiography,;estronemy,astrology,al chemy,chemistry biology ,narchaeol- 
- ogy politics,,religion,philosophy. His scientific knowledge seems to have 

“been extensive J But miey Serene See Ue detenten Soren met nen eama not 
have come from apes; he vould rather believe that apes came from dégenerat- 
ed men("escaped criminal s,Robinsons ahiprrecked and acst ashore on islands! 
He imagined .hismefl a reincarnation of Poe (who de happened to die in 1849 


“spn ye. andering Jew, e maüe a positive virtue of his inconsistencies: on- 
ly the lower classes or women always think the same. "The female brain is 
-&—very-simple—mechanism...and therefore it can think eobsistently"———-an 
unusual contrast to the morc conventional view that "souvent femme varie". 
-He—might-have-exckaiuec— ith-Whitmant "Do Il contradict myself? /Very well, 
then I contradict myself, / am large,I contain mul titudes)"(307). "In my 
"universe disorder rules, md-thwt—is freedom" {30 S) Certainty he—wt-s-no 
easy husband. Staying,for example,with friends at Dieppé,he was furious et 
getting no letters from his second vife,left behind in Austria. "Six days,’ 
_he_stormed,"without a letter!' That means divorce," "But are you sure you m 
gave her your address?" "I did not! Au I bound to render account to uy 
-wife of where I go to stay!" Tinding himself dispaced by & rival in the 
aris of a ee rushed into e forest, lashing at trees rending saplings 
ihen.climbed a hill,scaled a pine on its sumuit,and there, wav— 
ifm) stick, defied the universe. He was,he e 
keting, Harte of writing,a poem of despair. In short,action-poetry. W 
Stekel,Zvang und Zweifel,I,p.?9 records the case of a neurotic who,after 
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her at an imaginary address. This fantastic inner drama became for him so 
answers he composed 
for her. He wrote her an imaginary proposal; end, from her side,a nimagin- 
.f-*hen- this—refusal 
aheala atris. Strindberg believed that he had killed his first child by v 
wishing it dead. Talking to one friend shout another,he vould say “Shall 
we telepath to him?" To the sceptical Georg Brandes he recomnended an expe 
“Lditious method of destroying one's enemies—-by sticking pins in their 
wax effigies. The day after he pu ublishec an article against modern astron- 
omy,there died,he says,the French astronomer Tisserand——-cuickly followed 
half a dozen other astronomers! He came to credit his enemies, 
particularly during his Inferne-crisis of the '90's,with powers as appall- 
-helf-burni fuél in his stove changed into eerie shapes: 
(310); the weathercock on a church flapped its wings to warn him to go 
—the—equntiess- -bees-in-Strindberg's-bon- 


net is liner Brendell,Strindbergs Infernokris,1950)(311). Nietzsche: 
"Until we meet again! For ve shall meet sgaimn. f-Divore.- 
ons! Nietzsche Caesar. " Not realizing that Nietz'sche's reason had now de: 


-finitely collapsed,Strindberg mistook this raving for humour (213). Siri 
von Essen left her husband Baron Wrangel+for him,and vent on the stage. Fo: 
a moment Strindberg savourcd e sweet sense of victory in the class-var(1il 


—ke-that_onjoyed_by Meredith in vriting Evan Har'ington,or by Lawrence in 
writing Lady Chatterley's s Lover): "Tc son of the people hed carried off 
plebeian-ha&d on ihe e 


ristocrat; the swineherd had 
mated vith the princess. But he paid a heavy price"(317). His second vife 
Trida Uhl,24 years ris junior;hus left one-of the-most vivid porénníés 
of this impossible man in her Marricge with Genius(319). He wrote in 
i nével-form pnd in French an odious and hideous account of his first marri- 
daan's Defense(Le Plaidoyer. d$fun Fou) and made Drida svear 
“not to read it. His eutobiography Inferno. His third wife Harriet Bosse, 
was also made to sweer not to read A Madman's Defense 
(322). The inad SURE of his mouth,often shrinking to to a pout,is oversha 
i Swinburne,by the bul ging forheads 
and the tortured eyes have &c^uired a look that fully explains why his 
-xell—es-an- embodiment of madness(324)... 
He vented love! s season to be always spring. "One desires the seed,but one 
misses the blossom vhen-one—gets—thefruit.—it-wes hateful to- Eirias “vias kis- 
ses should end in the anguish of childbirth. He puts into the mouth of 
his Dr Borg in Black Deniers the osi tial view thet any Woman who deri- 
S prem i ,for Ane is usur 


-inclined to be plonk, Griseldas—-hence his rage ageinst A 

Doll's House. rurther,Griseldas were not the type that he found attractive 
s i "I find joie de vivre," he :rete in the pref- 

ace to Miss Julie, "in life's cruel »Violent clashes." "All men,"scys one of 
&p—end-love—&re-merely-&ruoces,—'Ah,'' 

he vrote io Siri. before his first mge Ay beu I € be when I am 


codi 
st eseni acido carbon and nitrogen,a deadly dae in eS 
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The Father: The Captain is e merebutter-fingers vith red-hot pokers(341). 
Laura: "No one can really know who is a child's father;...In fact,how do 
you know-that i ave—not—hren-anfeithful—to-you?(s48). Phe Captain "T 


know of nothing so ee as to sec a aba e leading his children by the 


a vulgar crror. Laura: "Love keireeñ the sexes is varla 
-lled your function,as an unfortunately necessary fath ven as bread-"inne 
—er. Nox you are needed no uore"(348R). The play's main artistic merit seems 
to we,es so ften with Strindberg,&ts "style. It is a hard,cold,keen,trench- 
—kike-Hwiftis,— There—is-no—fat—en-its- grim- hoe a 
Prokean Julie: A Count's daughter seduces a valet and then cuts her own thro 
Zat with a razor obligingly provided—by—the-valet(869). Miss-Julie—is- en- 
arrogant sadist as vell as a masochist(367)..She invites her valet out into 
the park. With & coquetry like the "idow Wadman's in Sterne,Jean pretends 
to have a speck in his eye. Julie removes it,or pretends to; then taunts 
him as e prudish Joseph; then boxes his ears vhen he embraces her (369). 
"A servant," she sneers,"is always a servant!" But Jeap's retory is only to 
too casys "And a where's a whore!"(371). dulie: "I think I could drink from 
your—ekuli— yes ,I!d like to bethe both feet inside your-riha,and- ent your 
heart baked whole." Jean's decapitation of Julie's pet bird vith a meat-cho 
=pper-recatts Heathcliff'shenging—of—Isabelletslittledeg-——both-—seenes 
sink to the depths of a penny dreadful (373). 
The Stronger: . gery A brillimmt tour-de-force ;consisting ofa single sceme-in a 
cafe between two actresses,one of «hom,from first to last,does not utter a 
single syllable. In sain ene the oth her sa mar: Tied &ctress "Uo suspects her 


ty. A clever litile pice. “vritten for an aciress vith such facia) play t that 
her very.-silences could be elojuent(?85). Mee E EL 
First Varning: Based on an episode related in A Madman's Defence. When Siri 
vas T.she-broke-e—fronií tooth nnd suddenly realized ihe hideous npproach o 
of mid?le age. According to Strindberg,she begged him in tears not to stop 
loving her,vnd "honouredc-me-—ith-her-— -jeatonsy H285 Js- Sac sees 
To Damascus: This play,in 3 parts,depicts in è series of. nightmares his 3 
Uy). The hero is esr red “THe Tumor (rte “Tar Part: dd locali 


Found mà x pé eue fet The Lo "But. ev <n] koh] thx: man is that 
in his heart of hearts; end vomen-vorshippers ère all "rong in the head" 
(489 RAkct—HEE,4694—!Me- dere v ers -xüier that fearg- to come too-clos 
together; for they do not «ish to cease being two,and to become one... The 
man marries j-bix-order-to-vom-fume, tow reat —home;—end—the—remen inorder to 
come out"(434). "Only the prostitute is honest,and that is why she is cynic 
al. " "I once had a Mistress who charged me with all the faults she had 
herself...she was jealous,and she called me Othello; sho was tyrannical ond 
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‘he Tempter: "I Have hever understdo v &' kiss; is hn unborn’ word,a 


soundless speech;a silent lenguage of souls,can,by „a sacred act,bo chenged 
"n 


Hume: "I am first af fftrighted and confourded with thet forl orn solitude,in 
my phitosophy.—hen—li-look-ebroed,1—oreree—on-ever) 
side,dispute,contradiction,angor,colusny ond detraction. When I turn my eyt 
dnward,I find nothing but doubt and ignoránec....Where mm l,or what?..." 
And yet: "I dine,I play a game af back-ganuuon,I converse,and am merry with 
my friends; end when after three or four hours’ amusement,I vou'd return 
to these speculations,they appear so cold,and rrain d and ridiculous,thet 


I cannot find in my heart to enter into inex any farther....In all the inc- 
idents of life -e ought still to preserve scepticism" (Treatise,Bk I, 
Pt iv,sect.7,ed. Selby—Bigge ,pp.\264 & 269)( Cf. John Wild,The Challenge o1 
Rxistentinlismppeló-0, Seuuel Butler: "To live is like love,all rcason is 
against it and e11 healthy instinct for it" (438). 

Tyr cari et eddy porceenqed (d tU). 
Eugene O'Neill once asked J.W,Krutch vhat dramatists most interested his 
pupils. utch repliecs ;Ihsen; vmong Amcrivuns,yourgsclf." 
But "0fNeill was dissatisfied: "Ibsen,you soy? Ah,I vish it had been „Strind: 
ButgO*"NSéhh O' Casey: "Sirin dberg(——the greatest of them all 
.Shauld be the last to undervalue,having married one(477). 


^ 
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Jona keen: sthe charted Mirror. 


n an po : T AY? : 
'sallads and onions e Mi toham! yin. el the, ‘Melons and kapere a of 
hat is from an essay on Denne,published in 1931,by Mr 

-— Wil Ficmees- "Who sg not p ci tubing vi th Donne those Crags, 


over flats from beneath the aes Jerda of which arises malaria and inv- 

: : : atm —Over 

;and over again,we can find Pataire saving whet. aes long agew were wanti 

—Ing to say ourselves. Love for Denne, he satd, was “passionate, but voluntar 
_~y attentien,deriving its nourishment mainly from intellect"(53). Else- 

where ae hs seid that thdpeeiry of his time was too often "artificial flowers 
ef delicate coloured x", Somebody,once again,is threwing stones at the 
voter inne’ ee tower; but this Sine fram inside. There is & "arse bte 


Poets. Here his purpose was to choose DIBy* which Tona tne "preter 
" 

Hebondemned Fletcher,just &s we micht today,for his "imperfect moral sens 
= ^ g —he--snoke—of 
"the compatibility of the serious pun with the expression of the profound 
- est sorrew! (for pun read ambiguity ,of course). Prutsinr- one of- Webster's 

lyrics,he spoke of "that intensity of feeling which seems to resolve itse 
-self into the elements which it contemplates"; Patmore's version of the 


ye Ge feag mhion pU E UE AE RO What idea in current cri 
-ticism could be more familiar than that?(55) "I drew-the silk: in heaven 
—the-night/Was daning..." (The Angel in the House): this "wit which is 
more than vittiness" is frecuent in Patmore». The departed lover(this is 
comes to run/A few days flaming near the sun,/And carries back, through bo 
Lieht(56) 3 edd 


Hardy roninterbd. the impact t upon rural England of a ereat historical chan 
—ge(94). One cause of this change was the swift and decisive decline in 
British agriculture which followed on the completion of the railroad links 
to the Ammrican Middle West in about 1870. The other was the industrial 
—revolution in agriculture. In The Mayor of Casterbridge the new mechanical 
' seed-drill which is to renlace the methods in use since the time of Anglo-— 
-Sexons—is for sale in ihe market=place. Someone hes still to buy and use 
it. In Tess of the D'Urbervilles, only 5 years Inter(1894), the mechanical 
> s etpomatastcdael ch. 
48). The novela surrest not just e srewine nre-occupation with the rural 
Cproblen,nor even n provino sense that the earlier way of tife was -inevitah 
-ly vanishine. They survest sonethine more disduietings a satherine realiz 
-ation that éhrl£er([SB) wav did not possess tho inner resources won 
which to` 'fisht for its existence., In The Return of the Native(1878), the 
stress falls on the revitalizine nover of rural | life, and on how its vital- 
—ity is intrinsically greater then that of modernity. The novel resolves 
in en as vertion of the old order. The next novel „The Mayor of Casterbridge 
-Hencherd,who stands integrally f 
cuelitiea(98), follows & downward course. Whenever his ólder way of life 
In Tess Hardy moves further; the novel 
afB¥awel1s onite fer the first timegon the essential harshness @tarural 
‘life(98). Te the individval human,Tess as part of a social texture,Tess 
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ultimately an animal with an animal's task of meintainins life-—-llardv 
sees'nll o hesey but Henry James's The A re yr o 
invite awareness of what it then passes over in silence,or even positive 

-lx.excludes, It seems to sive with one hand and deny with the otherí(115). 
It is not "felt life",in James's own vhras@e It is a sesture at life. Turn 
bene ty, —Hevine-been—aslecp—in_her clothes, fess. Was ns Worm.2s8.a. Su 
sunned cat." This physical side of Tess we have got to have,and Hardy rives 


itine phrases Whnt-was-Mrs-ürendon-Hike?(Hi6). = eta RED 
The three diemnsions within which Wyndham Lewis hes constructed his vision 
of contenmorary life could be viven three titles: violence,the machine, the 
meranolis(121). What violence evokes in Lewis is the horror it justifies 
in the timid man,and.at the same time the cold,intent,and comprehensive 


resard of the courazeous man(12?). 


Yo say this is not to say that "a criticism of life" ndecurtely summarizes 
peeiry.-But Arnold himself did not sav so or think se. Later critics have a 
'Cadéded their riders to the phrase; Arnold added the same riders first(148). 
itictemsif—i ; x ini M—the—oritio is essentially, 
a winnower,senarating wheat and chaff,tends to run in a quite contrary is d 
ation, It holds instead thet critioisu is sensitive amt sympathetic inte 
pre&ation,and that selecting among what is actually good is a kind of impov 
-erishment, Arnold explores,internrets,sympatnizes,withnin a fairly wide ren 


. izeds jPhe—attempt- to sesess if fully in abstraction from what it says is an- 
other attempt to evaluate without making value judgments (158). 
Richards was- finding-a-place-for-v»oeitry—in-a-soheme.of things where—seience 
was the norm. This shows itself in at least 3 wavss 1. literature is not 
to be judged by the statement tt makes,by the truth of whet it says; 2. 
criticism must have no concern with the ethicol views and judgments some- 
times implicit in literature; 7. a poem is rather like a scientific speci- 
men,the complex structure of which needs to be laid bares progressive diss- 
ection disintesrates the bad noem,ané the good is proved good by standing 


a liability There is a notion that the unravelling 
and essential und-characteristie form-of— close—reeding (111), fhere-is-& 


from his poem,however much he misht want(173). Poems may contain mere than 
their creators deliberately put into them,they contain what the text offers 
and—emphatically do not contain what it excludes(174). The ouestion of 
where to stop becomes absolutely inescapable. "Close reading" has obviously 

rear 78).—he-exect—inete be drawn depends on-a tact for which 1 
no principle can substitute(179). In the face of the modern scientist, vc 
ess eo mir-e-88ic0$ 89. — 1232-9 SL e o. S AS i ip easent: 
-ia thernesdof poetry: ordinary prose is e. But WMinary” 
'lanmuaze is very different from scientific description(184). 


QI Q 


E 
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Onl ahead does the Chicago Group of viti ws 


er" over John Crowe Ransom,Allen Tate,and Cleanth Brooks(187). An au 
able style is common to them all. The Language of Criti cism and the Struc 
Cture of Poetry is taken up with destructive sof two conspicuous 
acer edis schools: the New Critics,and the myth-ritual-psychoanalysi, 
eritics(Northrop Frye,Maud Dodkin,an mund Wilson). What is it,Prof.R. 
S.Crane asks,te explain Oedipus Rex as the winter-spring ritual,Ahab in 
Moby Dick as shamon,Henry IV as an Id-Ezo-Superego myth,ete.? It is,he an=; 
uec cmdy ts ints: a conanbbinins Mrih id written work are alike(188). 
Fo. have meaning is to mean several things,or perhaps more often,even in po 
~—tery;te-mean—one—thing.—It is also,hoxever,to noi mean others(190). How- 
ever ind a discursive work may be,it can no. more surpass aliterary master 
keite- substitute for 


arink(192). 
iud analysis,c ——— € —— € P imag- 
ambiguities——this is the new critical ostablistsent (204). Short poems 
fastis complexity of texture,because it is easy io read them several times 
.oxer before one understands them. This is the field in which "close read- 
ing" was learnt. But now we assume that it is Missile ging indeed decisive 
w t of te re,we need to 
ask aati ed whether thig actually makes the ams any — and,if it does 
m ex—39 ANB e e : q as subt- 
le peetic iertare were something you could not have too sel of (208). The 
diiqis cde MI. Mani i s E D oe 
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Harriette’ Wilson,Memoirs(Pater Davies,1929). 
Introduction, by James Laver? s ef-atiz v- 
ance,still youthful and still unrepentant. She was more interested in the 
people she met than in the physical details of her relationships with them. 
Although libellous,the work is never pornographic. There is,indeed,nothing 
in-Herriette!s- book to bring.a&.blu&h.to the cheek. of innocence except the 
calmness with which she(v) takes her career for granted. Was she to be ex- 
pected to waste her beauty and her talent on- an apprentice. watch-maker,when 
the society of & dozen lords was to be had for the asking? Born on Feb. 22, 
1786; her father John Dubochét,a Swiss clockemaker owning a shop im Mayfair 
and her mother,20 years John's junior,was supposed to be the natural daught 
-er of a country gentleman(vi). Self-absorbed in his favourite pursuit, the 
proud,disagreeable but handsome father little kmew what formidable engines 
of destruction his taciturn fecundity was to launch upon the world. Indeed, 
tobe poor,to live in Mayfair,to breed a large family of beautiful daughter: 
and to devote oneself to mathematics,is a combination of circumstances alm- 
ost inevitably fetal. to the peace of British aristocracy. Amy wes the first 
to abandon the path of virtue for that wider highway which led so tempting- 
Iy to Brighton and beyond; her sisters all-resolvedt£o follow her example at 
the earliest possible opportunity. Harriette was launched on her career of 
gallentry at the age of 15. Her narrative begins somewhat abruptly,and it 
may have been,as her friend Julia Johnston suggests in her Confessions writ 
-ten in Contradiction to the Fables of Harriette "Wilson(1825),that Boieohe 
less noble than Lord Craven was her seducer(vii). Harriette seems to have 
found the languishing graces of Julia a pleasant contrast to her own high 
spirits. The two women were for a time inseparable,and when they were join- 
ed by Harriette's sister Fanny,became famous as "the Three Graces". Amy re- 
garded the advent of her -iwo sisters with no very friendly eyes. She and 
Harriette(Fanny was too good-natured) exchanged many a sisterly scratch. 
Their satellites included,among others,the Marquis of Hertford(then Lord 
Yarmouth),later to be immortalised as the Marquis of Steyne in Thackeray's 
Vanity Fair. Amy presided over & salon de courtisane where men of the very 
highest fashion congregated(viii). The youngest sister Sophia,who had allow 
-ed herself io be seduce! Whehisdarcely 13 years of age by Lord Deerhurst, 
was ihe hardest-headed member of the family. She seems to have resolved at 
a very early age to follow the example of hers sisters only so far as might 
lead-at least toa- comfortable settelement. She made Lord Berwimk marry her 
and then Her Ladyship,the sole member of her family to bringher adventures 
to s &r&umph&nk- conclusion,began to be conscious of her dignity and cut her 
-self off from her former acquaintance. Amy was less fortunate,for she marr 
-ied R.N.C.Bochsa,a musician of somewhat irregulat life. Fanny owed what 
comfordt she enjoyed in her closing days to the kindnessof Lord Hertford, 
who,proverbial for dissolu e behaviour certainly emerged from his relations 
with the Dubochet family with considerable credit(ix). It was no creative 
impulse that inspired the present book,nor even a Casanova-like desire to 
live-over again the scenes of former triumphs. It was a very understandable 
wish to extract money from the public by a chronique scandaleuse,and from 
the-mean and perfidious Duke of. Beaufort by blackmail(x). The ms. rejected 
by Murray,found its way into the hands of J.J.Stockdale,described by Julia 
" o His ép sold books like. The New Art 
of (Édve , ete. (xil. The work appeared in 1825,and was instantly a suWo*ess. 30 
editions wer sold in a year,and a French version in 6 vols carried the not 
.oriety of tfie authoress to her new place of residence. The happy publisher 


Ne ` e 
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was compelled to erect dbarricade in front of his premises to prevent the 
public from storming the shop. The fashionable world was in great agitation 


Rochefort, She returned to 


I shall not say why and how I became,at the age of 15,the mistress of Eark 


of my own heart,or the winning arts of the noble Lord,which induced me to 
leave my paternal roof and plac f under his protection,does not now 
not in the humour to gratify curiosity in 


Frederick Lamb was then very handsome; and certainly tried to convince me 
that constancy to Lord Craven was the greatest nonsense in the wrid. I deep 
retted that he had no fortune to invite me to share with him. I was 
miserably tired of Craven,and his cocoa trees{which he drew to amuse mej, 
&nd-his sailing beats,and—his ugly cotton nightcap(2). Surely,I would say, 
all men do not wear these shocking cotton nightcaps; else all women's ill- 
usions had been destroyed-on-the- first night of their marriagel-I wonder, 
thought I,what sort of a nightcap the Prince of Wales wears? Then I went on 
to wonder whether hewould think me so beautiful as Lamb did? I- wrote the 


mamy are disposed to love me,one,for in the humility of my heart I should 
be quite satisfied with one,would be at the pains to make me love him..." 
By-return of post,Il received an answer,I believe,from Colonel Thomas: "Miss 

Wilson's letter has been received by the noble individual to whom it was ad- 

dressed. Hf Miss Wilson will come to town,she may have an interview,by dir- 

ecting her letter as before"(3). I answered: "Sir,/To travel 52 miles,this 
bad weather merely to see a manjwith only the given numberof legs jarms, 
füngers,etc.,would,you must admit,be madness,in a girl like myself,surround 

-ed by humble admirers...j but if you can prove to me that you are one bit 

better than any man who may be ready to attend my bidding,I'll e'en start 

for London directly. So...write directly: if not,adieu,Monsieur le Prince. 

.I won't say Yours,/By dey or night,or any kind of light;/Because you are . 
oo impudent?' (4). | 
discovered that Lamb was a voluptuary,somewhat worldly and selfiáh. My cor 

-forts were not considered. I lived in extreme poverty,while he contrived 
*o-enjoy the-luxuriesof life(T). Secure of my constancy,he was satisfied—— 
so was not I! I asked him,one day,if the Marquis of Lorne was as handsome 
as he had been represented to me. "Thefinest fellow on earth," said Lamb, 
"all the women adore him." Soon after this,he quitted town for a few weeks, 


à P 
wate of Lorne,merely to say that,if he would walk up to Duke's Réf Bomers- 


town,he woujd meet a most lovely girl. In his answer,he told me te go to 
No.39,Portland St and akk for him. My reply was thus: "No! our first meetin, 
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must be on the high road,in order that I may have room to run dway,in case 
I don't like you" (8). I cannot,I reasoned with myself,I cannot, I fear,bec- 
ome-what-the-wottd calls- steady prudent, virtuous woman. The time is past, 
even if I was ever fit for it. Still I must distinguish myself from these 
in the like unfortunate situstions;by- strict “probity and love of- truth; I 
will never become vile....I will leave my lover rather than deveive him. 
Lamb relies in perfect confidence on my honour. True,that confidence is the 
effect of vanity(10)....To my equal joy and astonishment,he was not a bit 
angry. He kissed me,and said: "I have the most perfect esteem for my dearesi 
little wife,whom I can,l know,as safely trust. with Argyle as Craven trusted 
her with me," "Are you quite sure?" asked I,merely to ease my conscience. 
"Were it not wiser io advise me not to walk about with him?" "No,no," said 
he; "it is such good funl....Make him walk up here as many times as you can. 
for the honour- of- your sex,ónd-to punish him for decloring,as he always do- 
es,that no woman who will not love him at once is worth his pursuit" (10), 
I was too shy and too proud to ask for money; and Lamb encouraged me in thi: 
amiable forbearance! The next morning,with my heart beating very unusually 
high,I attended my appointment with Argyle. I hoped,nay,almost expected,to 
find him there before me. I paradedenear the turnpike five minutes,then 
grew angry; in five more,I became wretched; in fivemore,downri ght indignant; 
and,in five more,wretched again——-end so I returned home. No matter ,reasone: 
I,we females must not suffer leve or pleasure to glow in our eyes until we 
are quite sure-of a return. We must be dignified! Alas! I can only be and 
seem what I am(11)....I recollected what Lamb had said about Argyle's vani- 
ty(12);-No doubt,thought I,he thinks it was nothing io have paraded me-up 
“and down that stupid turnpike road,in the vain hope of seeing him. It shall 
now be his turn: and I gloried in the idea of revenge, The hour of- his appo 
—intment drew nigh,arrived,and passed away,without my leaving my house(13). 
"But—-at all events," said I,"I will not trust myself in a hackney—coach 
with you." "There was a time," said poor Tom Sheridan,with much drollery of 
expression,"there was a time when the very motion of a carriage would——but 
now! you may drive with me,from here to St Paul's,in the most perfect safes 
ty"(15). "If I do come back," said Tom,forcing a languid smile,"mind let me 
ve (10) married,and riech-enough io lend me an occasional hundred pounds or 
two" 17). 
At home, wy father's mathematical- books, Buchan's Medicine,Gil Blas, and the 
Vicar of Wakefield,formed our whole library. The two latter I had long know: 
by heart,and could repeat at this moment(19). E 
When I entered Julia Johnstone's drawing room,I was struck with the elegant 
taste,more than with the richness of the furniture. She is not a bad woman 
---and she is not a good woman,said I to myself. What can she be?(20) 
"A'very good joke for Fred Lamb,as the case stands now," replied Argyle, 
leughing; for a man of the world must laugh in these cases,though he should 
burst with the effort(22). Argyle is the best Frenchman I ever met with in 
Engtand,and-poor- Tom Sheridan was the second best(25). 

Ch.II. 
I will not say in what particular year of his life the Duke of Argyle succ- 
eeded with me. Ladies scorn dates! Dates make ladies nervous and stories 


er,as Monk Lewis,or somebody else says; but the mornib was pale wiW compar 
-~ed to the red on my cheek---aye,ladiesa,pure red,when I,the very next day, 
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night we slept in Argyle House,and he really seemed most passionately fond 
of me, The. idea suddenly crossed my mind,that all the tenderness and pass- 
ion he seemed to feel for me,was shared between myself and Lady W—-(?28). 
-Julia—soon-—beocame— sworn—friends. Most people believed thai we are 
three sisters. Many called us the Three Graces. It was a pity that there 
were only three Gracesi-—--and that is the reason,l suppose,why my eldest 
sister A $,€"88 cut out of this ring,and often surnamed—-ene of the Furies, 
Shé was a fine dark wéman too. Why she hated me all her life,I cannot con- 
ceive; nor why she invariably t##ed.to injure me in the epinion of all tho- 
se who liked me,I know net: but I can easily divine why she made love to my 
favourites; for they were ihe handsemest she could find. It was Amy who had 
been the first to set us a bad example(30). She first lived with Mr Trench; 
ta virtue was something like the ni 
-ne lives of & cat. With General Maddan she,for several years,professed con 
—staney;— indeed,l am not quito cert&in ihat she was otherwise. I-never,in m 
my occasional visits,saw anything suspicious,except,once,a pair of breeches 
Graces hired an opera box for the season together. Amy had 
another near us. Her suppers on Saturday nights were very gay. Julia and Fa 
-nny were always invited, but she was puzzled what to do with me. If I waa 
present,at least half the men were on my side of the room? if I stayed away, 
so did all those who went only on my account. "Now," said Fanny one day te 
Julia,"give us a full and true acceunt ef yourself,from the day you were 
bern,and the date thereof,up th this hour." "No dates! ne dates!"I pray!" 
said Julia(32). |. | COMER. n pone ee 
At the opera I learned to be a complete flirt; for there I saw Argyle,inces 
~santly, vith Lady W——,andthereit became inoumbeni—on-me-either- io laugh 
or cry. I let him see me flirt and look tender on Lord Burghersh,one night, 
on purpose(34). Alvanly brought me a tull,well-dressed foreigner as his» 
firend, "That won't do,Lord Alvanly," said I; "really,that is no intreduct- 
ion,and less recommendation. Name your friend,or away with him"(35). "Ma 
foi,madame," sgid the fereigner,"un nom ne fait rien du tout. Vous me voyez 
l&,madame,honiüete homme,de 5 pieds et 9 pouces." "Madame est persuade de 
ves 5 pieds,mais elle n'est pas si sure de vos 9 pouces," Alvenly observed 
(36). Poor Julia,&11 this time,did not receive the.slightest compliment or 
attention- from anybody. The men were so rude as eften- to suffer her to foll 
-ow us,by herself,without offering their arms to conduct her to the carriag: 
=e. In the round room we-held-separate levees. Amy always fixed herself 
near enough to me,te’thyyto charm away some of my admirers. Heaven knows! 
Fanny and qr had plenty to spsre-her(3T)- isse petrae pei e Dum BSA QUAD oR A ES 
George Brummelllwas ence a very handsome young man. Julia assured me that 
he had,by some accident,broken the bridge of his nose,and which said broken 
bridge had lost him a lady,and her fortune of 2000 peumds. He used to say: 
"No perfumes,but very fine linen,plenty of it,and country-washing. If John 
Bull, turns round to look &fter you,you are not well dressed; but either too 
stif£,koo tight,or too fashionable"(40). His maxims on dress were gempel lent. 
He possessed a sort of quaint dry humour,not amounting to anything like wit 
: In his zeal for cold chicken,Brummell soon appeared to forget everybody in 
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A louddiscordant laugh from Honourable Zohn Ward at the other end of the 
table,led me to understand that he had just,in his own opinion,said a very 
good-thing;—yet—i-aer -his—corner—of-the-reem full-ef serious faces, "Do 
you keep a valet,Sir?" said I. "I believe I have a rascal of that kind at 
Home," said the ‘learned ugly scion of nobility with disgusting affectation. 
"Then ," I retorted,"do,in God's name,bring him next Saturday to stand beh- 
ind your chair. "For what, ,I pray?" “Merely ‘to Taugh at your jekes"(42). 
Ch.3. 

I have seen his grace “in his cotton e qr Well, ,then,the terrific Duke c 
of Wellington!! the wonder of the world!! One sultry evening,he ordered his 
coachman to set him down at the White Horse Cellar,in Picadilly,whence he 
sallied—forth,on foot,to No.2 or 3,in Berkeley Street and rapped-hastily at 
the door,which was immediately opened by the tawdry,well-rouged housekeeper 
of-Mrs-Porter,who,vith-&- significant nod of recognition,led him into her 
mistress's boudoir. Mrs Porter bowed low; but she had bowed lower still to 
His:Grate,who had paid but shabbily for the last bonne fortune she had con- 
trived to procure him. "There is a beautiful gilr just come out,"said His 
Gr&ce(48),"a very fine creature; they call her Harriette,and ——" "She is 
the wildest creature I ever sew. Her first question *as,is your man hands- 


ome?..."(49) "My good woman,my time is precious. 100 guineas are yours jer 
as much Harriette's,if you can induce her to give me the sida, 50) "An 
make haste about it"(51). 

Amyi—'-Lest- night I went home laiíe,and therefore hurried up to bed,and. bega 
undressing myself,making use of every convenience in my bedroom,without del 
=icacy or ceremony. Only imegine-my dismey,just as l was stepping-into- bed, 
to hear a loud laugh,and see Wiliam Ponsonby's face peeping between the 
curtains"(52). Juliar "Fancy Cotton then,;safely concealed under my bed, Fan 
-cy myself and sister about to undress together. Fancy the contrast! while 
I was studying my attitudes,as I folded my hair gracefully round my head,an 
bathed my hands and face with rose-water,just as might be expected by any 
weman who believed herself watched by an adoring,romantic lover; my sister 
was carelessly washing, splashing, ang rattling,and talking to me of her sens 
-ations,her pimples,her wants,end her wishes,etc." (53). 

Young Freeling was ag well as could be expected,as they say of ladies in 
the straw, adi was & a as far as gramar and eating with fork, went 


Wellington made his appearance. He bann first,then said: "How do you do?" 
then thanked me for having given him permtssion- to call on me; and then wan 
-ted to take hold of my hand. "Really," said I,withdrawing my hand,"for 
such & renowned hero you have very little to say for yourself"(58)...."What 
child! de you think that I hevenothing better to de than to make Speeches 
te please ladies?" "Apres &voir depeuple la terre,vous devez faire tout po 
-ur la repeupler"(59). /— | |. 
Brummell's foolish professions of love I could not repeat, for I scarcely 

B. E SOR SN C Ede. d 
Julia: "Lord Ponsonby is Buppéued to b the handsomest man in pases but 
he must now be 40,i1f not more....But- what chance can you have? He is marri- 
ed to the leveliest creature on earth," He is sheontrofotiansd: think I could 
see hits wife. On the next evening,I indulged myself in passing his house at 


least 50 times(73). Suppose he were to love me! thought I,and the idea caus 
-d 
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my heart to beat wildly....1 tried Wellington on every subject ft could must: 
-er. On all,he was mest impenetrably taciturn. At last he started an origin: 
-al idee of liis own; actual copyright,as Stockdale would call it. "I wonder 
you do not get married Harriette!" (By-the-bye,ignorant people APE SLWHES 
enderinge) 14) "Nh ast" Wall ington,however,gives no reason fer anything 
unconnected with fighting; and he,therefore,again became silent. Anether bui 
burst—of &ttic-sentiment-blazed forih, "I was thinking of you last night, 
after I got into bed," resumed him. "How very polite to the Duchess," I 
observe 5). Sens € owe em PEE ——— —— ——— Á— Ó— 

I said to Freelings "I shall receive you with pleasure,as a friend,at any 
time; but if you were to sit down and sigh for a twelvemonth,you would neve 


" 
oundence went on,was the purest,the most exal 
-ted,and the least allied to sensuality,of any I experienced in my life. 
Lord Ponsonby was then coming io me at Tast!...1 feared sudden death would 
deprive me ef him. I heard the knock,and his footsteps,on the stairs; and 
then that most godlike head uncovered,that countenance so pale,so still,and 
so-expressive,the mouth of such perfect(82) loveliness; the fine§clear, 
Ponk ansparent,dark skin. I° looked earnestly in his face,I watched for that 
29 M arecteriatío- Jlush-which made me fancy his hedy thought,to be certain of 
-—— own happiness! We conversed together all night,ywith my head resting on 
po 7 grenst. CNeither-of-us desired anything. Yes,perhaps I did. Pensonby 
seemed to understand and feel my wishes,for he said,in answer to nothing bw 
the expression of my eyes? “No not tonight! I-could not bear-your kiss to- 
night. We will dream about it till tomorrow"(83) l 
Fred Bentinck: " I have no patience with people who expose themselves ,becau: 
-se it is in everybody's power to be silent; and as to love-letters,a man 


has ho excuse for writing them." "There's no wisdom below the girdle,some 


that dreadful habit of making such indecent allusions,Harriette!" said Fred 


Lady Fanny Ponsonby was indeed very lovely,and did not appear to be more thi 
than 18. I considered her with respect &nd—admireation,unmixed with- jealousy 
This was not the rose; but she had dwelled with it(96). Besides her deaf- 
ness,her understanding is neither bright nor lively. Lord Ponsonby shews 
her the sort of indulgence and tenderness which a child requires; but he mu; 
must seck for a companion elsewhere. Shortly after the elopement of his wif: 
Sir William Ahdy called on me because I was considered exactly like his wif: 
(102). "Dear me,Sir William,how could she be so foolich as to run away{104) 
?—1-dare-say-you never interfered with her,or entered her room without knocl 


-ing." "Never,upon my henour....And sometimes,when I used to knock latterly 


Pig SRR ETS quim the door!"(105). 3 ; , i a : 
I (here to study--—-and Shakespeare is too amusing to be consid@smed stu- 


ay 1,9). 
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"Do you propose dining with Amy?" said I. "Why not?" inquired Colonel Armsti 
-rong. "I hope she will treat you better than she does her own sisters,when 
we—try-her-pot-luck," "lam-not-a&ií-all particular." "I never saw but one man. 
among all Amy's train of admirérs,whom she did not contrive to cure of thei: 
be py -in intruding themselves to dinner. The- baron Tuille's—ardent-love 
wafer 6 months proof boc near Amy's bill of fare. She never had any thing 

but black pr 

day, having been a ra invited a week before. ere pe she 
arrived, Amy appeared to start,as though surprised, and said," Oh! by-the=bye, 
I forgot to order my dinner,and my man and maid are both out with letters... 
(111)..Yeu will not mind running te Seuth Audley Street for a pound of 
bleck pudding?" "Oh,no!" replied Sophia,reddening up to the eyes at the vil: 
proposal having lately become a coquette; and just now she wore her smartesbi 
- dresso The seid black pudding-was-put.into her hand by the vulgar,unfeeling 
pork-butcher,enveloped only by & small bit of the dirty Times newspaper, 
just sufficiently large for her-to take hold of it by,in the middle, Oh 
luckless fate! who should she bolt against,all on a sudden,in turning down 
South Street,but the first flatterer and ardent admirer of her young grace’: 
Viscount Deerhurst!!! He now holding out his hand to to her,her last desperate 


instant, a PHPTEd M eure uicti pero Irish labourer,who happened to be clo- 
|t bekind-hor Ani had picked up the delicate morsel,at the instant of its fi: 
fall. Thrusting forward the spectral lump(112),"Miss! Miss! how cemed you 


then, déar, to let go-o' this-and—never miss it? Be to laying hold of it at 
this end,honey!" Sephia,almost black in the face with shame and rage,assure« 
the man she had dropped nothing of the sort,and did-not- know- what-he meant 
(113). "Oh,I really shall give you a very bad dinner,I am afraid," said Amy. 
"My dear Mra Sydenham," replied Colonel Armstrong,earnestly,"I hate apolog— 
ies,and indeed,am a little surprised that you should pay yourself so poor a 
compliment as to imagine,for a moment,any man cared for dinner,for vile,ed— 
ieus,vulgaf dinner,in your society. Now,for my part,I request that I may 
find ae on I table tomorrow,but fish, flesh guide seni M 


Am's large rend nee opened vider and vider,and so did her mouth,as Armst 
-réng proceeded; and before he-had—got to-the -wine,she- became absolutely 
speechless with dismay (114). 

ip a EE S TES Eid s icing i Mining a o F ———————— ueri 9 
This is not a complete confession,like J.J.Boussseau's,but merely a few an- 
ecdotes of my life,and some light sketches of the characters of others, Wit) 
regard to my$sisters,I never had but one,and she has ceased to exist,who ev 
-ince? the least regard for me(115). I ventured in much fear and trembling, 
$e—ait upon the great Mr Murray. Murray looked on me with as much contempt 
as though Ass had been written in my countenance(117). 
During the-3 short years our intercourse la&sted,onur passion continued undim 
-inished—-increase,it could not. These 3 happy years of my life produced 
very few(120) anecdotes-I-can-recollect-worth relating; for 1 had-neither 
eyes,nor ears,nor thoughts,but for Ponsonby. "Mr Will," I used to s&y ," yes 


thee Ahia I shall wait upon myself"(121). Will began sheepishly: yas a 


saying to Miss Hawkes,madam,that respecting o' your commands,that yes and 


` 
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no won't do ror everything. NoW,ma &m,r z px—t(22). 
himself for the silence I 


his desires against my fi 
=ve for Ponsonby - gave me almost supernatural powers to- repel this- very tig- 
hair with such violence that some of it was 


breath,his amorous feeling,for an instant,driving the bills out of his head 
and then added hustily,vith- an-eltered-expressieon-of -countenance,"But you 
really must pay your billsi"(136) "But," continued he,growing enthusiastic 
all at once,"you look so beautifulcand charming;in your little btue-sstin 
dress. You bought that satin of me I think? Ah,yes,I remember---you do look 
so pretty,and so tempting,and 89,80——-0oh Lord." "Mr Smith,I really will spe: 
-&k to Mrs Smith,if you will go into these sort of raptures." "Beg your 


pardon!" He then proceeded,in a whisper,"Tne fact is,there4s never a man in 
England-as don't have a bit of frolic; only they doesn't know it you seo... 
I'm so imperdent,you see! can't help it—-been so from a(137) child-—-never 
could-keep- my -hends-off—a fine—womanl and Mrs Smith is confined,you sees i 
that's one thing! hay? hay? Now,about these here bills?” (138). 
EM EE — €h.6.— SAU NON: NEN Emcee ne Nr ee e: 2 

Lady Ponsonby discovered our liaison and extorted from Ponsonby a solemn pr 
ise to see me only onc: giore(146);. I fell 11l and almost died. I wrote 


not aspired to: as it is,I am a poor fallen wretch, 
ion one line,or one word of consolation,to save me 
4eo—am-a-woman,and Lady Ponsonby desiresnot my deaths" I watched for the 
appearance of the postman from morning till night; nor did I cease to hope, 
: woman's pride was roused. I.began to hate 
so6Éédy(154). I felt a strange desire to behold the outside of LowwPonsonk; 
ts house,on e again before I died(159). 
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I placed myself béfore the galss,te contemplate the havoc which sickness and 
anxiety had made on my features,and sighed heavily. No matter! vanity whisp- 
ered,I am more interesting; though not half so brilliant; and then I hoped 
he would not love me less for(163) the suffering his neglect had occasá&ened 
mes This worldjseid— l,is-a—blank- without him,,.,.I- will take-him by-surprise. 
I will wait Tor hours,days,years at his door....I cannot fail to see him; 
and one word he must suy to me,;if it is but to order me- home; Something like 
the man who boasted of having been addressed by the Emperor Bonaparte: What 
did he vd “to you? somebody asked. Va- Jen coguis, snevored this true Christ- 
; het. 
Julia had fallen madly in love with Sir Harry Mildmay,who,for a short time, 
seemed to return her passion,...till semebedy...asked him,one day,what the 
deuee--he--«as.-doing with an old woman who might be his mother? All: the love 
Mildmay ever felt,for any daughter of Eve,originated in vanity,and was fed 
Iu m ire —&herefore,l— need not add that he out -Julia-from that 
hour(169 
Sophia really dees wish that Decrhurst would waah himself a little more.... 
Sporting fine feclings,one fine morning,after having,by my kind recommendat- 
ion,lived with Argyle more then a month ,and become pregnant by bs ee degre 


Se oy ang Saha te deg her to the Duke,and praised her to himtill I .changed 
his disgust into something like partiality(170); dressed her up in my own 
elegant-clothes,because hers were always as shabby as they vere shewy...; 
and she intruded herself into my house,warm from the embraces of my lover, 
to shew off tendernessi|-l-experienced-a— sudden fit- of _rage,aluestameunting 
to madness (171). 

"To. be frank with you," I replied,"Colonel Berkeley ts said to be such a ter 
-rible fellow! that no woman can safely remain a single instant t&te-à-tete 


with him,particulalry in a carriage. I understand he attacks both old and 
young,virtuous and wicked,handsome and ugly,maid,wife and widow." "A&üdsal 


I be de only exception?" asked the young French woman,in real dismay, "What 
lesse pr Anas ~in astonishment, "are you sorry he was not impudentto you?" 
"I do not conceive what you have told me,impudence,nous prenons cela agire- 
mentzen Frances Di—only -impudence wat I sal never forgive,is. dat Colonel Ber 
Rr have presumed to make me de exception,and if I ever meet him in de 

ceracherwi ew-mer* (M) o — 


Doble “that I did noti Wincebva frau the little I "Bad seen or heard of Jews 
that Shylock was at all a natural character,or accurately drawn. "I never in 
my life remember having heard of a Jew being hanged for murder!...The most 
malicious Jew dares not shed blood,his strong féar of God prevents it...” 
(181). "Recollect," returned Colonel Berkeley,"that Shylock is a Venetian 
Jew." I went. ons: "and shall we attribute to these poor wanderers the peculia 
crimes of-every nation-whieh-may happen to give them birth,adding these. to 
all the podio rite pigs of their tribe? If the mere Sitaat made a Vene 


and ptànple have no effect ta eri the Hebrew waver ia his faith, {BAL cane 
-table to suppose them more potent,in tending to deaden the fear and horror 
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er E $» T" & € d erkeléy,"ve 
“ry ingeniously argued. There's a cunning Taraelits at the itoa of all 
s won your heart," Sophia,for once in her life,ventured to be of 


& different opinion from her company,remarking that she was sure her sister 
Harriette-ceuld not love any of those nasty men,with long dirty beards,and 
dirty old clothes on their backs(188). 
kt-Brighton;,l used-to-make-a-general postmon-of-the good Marquis of- Head- 
fort,who had long been our family's friend,equally at hand to congratulate 1 
us on Our marria, ges our simple furniestions,our birth-days;,or our expected 
deaths. "Ah! vous voila,Marquis,de haut en bas. Dites .denegmon cher,en parl- 
ant du bas, who do you make love to now?" (192). Pp 
I wanted Wellington to be exhibited,dripping with wet,standing opposite my 
street door at midnight, bawling up to Argyle,who should be representing my 
sfrom my bedroom window, Good gracious! I quite forgot to tell 
this adventure!(193) Never mind,you shall have it now—-But there is poor 
Fred-Lamb-waiting-all this time,in my select libraryl....Argyle came to me 
earlier than usuallon that memorable evening;...catching me in his arms,he 
his brown whiskers, thet this night,at leasb,he- would -be-a-mateh foi 
mighty Wellington....Hastily throwing my dressing gown over his shoulders, 
and putting on one of my old night-caps...emüeavouring to i mitate the voice 
of an old duenna,he begged to know who was at the door? (194).. .Muttering 
bitter imprecations between his closed teeth, against all the duennas and olt 
women that ever existed had ,Wellington returned home to his neglected wife 
and end EODEM Ch.8 


pes la pareille. I remember dismissing a hero of Ais ERES the words of 
Monsieur l'archevéque de Grenade,de Gil Blas(198). My really fine eyes flask 
-ing indignant fire; as I caught the reflection of their beauty,in the oppo- 
site glass(198). 
Julia: "Napier's vanity. makes me sick. The pessession of my person would not 
satisfy him. He wants me to declare and prove that I love him; and the thing 
is-physically-impessible"(199). "And the Duke of Argyle," inquired I,with 
something like a sickness of the heart,"is he as tender and as loving tew- 
ards Amy as ever?" I—here—henrd-nothing-56 the contrary," answered Julia. 
I was not jealous,but disgusted. I had always wished to love my sisters dear 
-ly. Ii was very hard on me that they would not let me. Why cannot we take 
these things as the French women de? Ca lui fait tent we plaisir! pendant 
que ca me coute si peu! (200). i jo 
Ido not see how a man could be well handsomer,without a mind. But Duke of 
Leinster is not the first fool I have met with,who required wit and talent 
in—a-mistress(203). Mr Smith is the Duke's tutor. "At dinner,which consisted 
one day of & roast joint,the next of the same hashed,the third,ditto,minced, 
our-séciety was-enlivened by the three Miss Smiths" ""Imat sort.of animals 
were they?" inquired Julia,laughing. UNI ges three c johem eni, the your 
-gest turned of thirty"{205).-——— — -e -n 
As to mere harmless conversationa,I do not proteas more than pe &ccura- 
cy; I often add a yes,a nod,or àa no,or I neglect ny dates and relate ariecdo- 
tes together which happened at different periods} but happen they did; and 
no @opyersa on is 
pas toujours son ére,ctest un malheur; on est sur,cependant,'en avoir eu 
un,cela console! as says Pigault Le Brun(209). X 


x ^ 
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If all the lies that have been uttered since the flood,were put into a scak 
with Amy's,they would weigh as a hair in the balance(215). I have had my 
head Leaning on ny finger; which is-my-usussi- attitude jas you see me in the 
portrait(218), for the last three me 


-anceo Would you believe,reader,this eloquent epistle obtained me no answer 
during three Zong days? I was furious,and wrote again to tell him that he . 
was-a-mere- pedant. This eloquent epistle- ebddd. simply thus: "You be hang'd! 
(247). When I take a liking to a person,I must end will be something to 
them;—so;if— they—will-not like—me,l-always make it my business &nd- peculiar 
care,that they shall dislike,and quarrel with me, bet me once get them into 
& quarrel jand Iam sure of them(248);.———— — = ——- 
 Ch.10.- i 


"Oh,no," said I, leaning the back of my little head towards Worc- 
"anybody may pull my hair about. I like it,end I am no prude," Worces 
—ter ventured to touch my hair,in fear and trembling,and the touch seemed 
to-affeet-him-like electricity. Without vanity,and in very truth,let him 
deny it if he can,I never saw a boy,or a man,more madly,wildly,and ieee 
<atty in-love-with-any-daughter—of-Eve,in my vhole-life(265),. — — 

Sister Paragon was very pretty....Litile Spphda,bred in the school of nature 
handled her brother rathér oddly,l thought. "Mamma! mammal" called out litt] 
Henry. "What is the matter,my love?" said Paragon. "Is Sophy to have my did 
-— dle to keep?" "No,my love," answered Wammaomith calm dignity," not to keey 
only to play with!" A fight now took place between Sophia ama Henry; because 
the latter defended his manhood with the most resolute vigowr(271). 
C P c m e TP Chall. — 
"Well,then," said ny companion Miss Eliza Higgins,"I confess that once-—-" 
"Once—vhat?" I esked, "I had-a& slip-——6-——yes-——e& slipl".and.she-held-her hanc 
-kerchief to her eyes, "What do you call a slip? do you mean a petticoat,or 
an intrigue? t "0Oh,fie! fiel Intrigue-is-such & shocking word;and conveys a 
more determined ide | of loose morals,than a a mere accidental slip....0h, dear! 
———————— MB Ch Ld 1 2 be 
I refused to see Dr BamBhead,because the world said he was so very impudent 
wives,and. Vibdaws were often(292) obliged to pull bells for pra 
-leciion,....He came into my bedroom,with the air and freedom of a very old 
&oquaintance, "I sec|.I hear] Fever? Yesl...You have been exposing that sweet 
bosom!" endeavouring to lay his hand upon it,and which I resisted with all n 
my strength of-hend, “Ney !—neay!—-neay!—step! stop! stopi- hush! husht You'll in 
-crease your fever, my charming young lady....In short,so terrible am I,that 
I frighten every woman on earth, except Mrs Bankhead send my Lady Heathcote! ! p 
(293). No succes of mine ever once led me to fanc a single heart had been 
mine by right,or à cause de mon propre güérite(298). No woman ever felt ‘le 
besoin d'aimer with aai ardour then I 305), Lady Careline Lamb ate and 


-tillery of three feb, of fine. eyes at joer turned away from our eager 
gaze (261). 


£ m 
-bit of running into is dreazing-racn, to dedommager herself with a galss or 
two of eap de vie vieille de cognac! (307). 
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In short,since there is nothing so aninteresting ‘as descriptions of love- 
scenes,be it known that I was pressed by Julia,entreated by Wercester,and 
inclined-by-gratitude,being,moreover,in-a& state of health which required 
nursing(320); therefore,without being in love,I agreed to place myself und- 
er his protection. It was a grievous sin;and eevry one of- this kind-counts, 
no doubt....Many women,very hard pressed par la belle nature,intrigue bec- 
ause they see no prospect nor hopes of getting husbands; but I,whó might,as 
everybody told me,and were incessantly reminding me,have,at this period,smu 
-ggled myself intothe Beaufort family,by merely declaring te Lord Wercester 
with my finger pointed to the North———that way leads to Harriette Wilson's 
bedchamber; yet so perverse was my conscience,so hardened by what Fred Bent 
—inck-ealls,my- perseverance in loose morality,that I scorned the idea of 
taking such an advantage of the passion I had inspired,in what I bel&éved 
to be a generous bre&st....Now—the—English Protestant ladies! virtue is 
chastity!(321) Theyre are but two classes of women among them. She is a bad 
woman the moment she has committed fornication; be-—she-generous,charitable, 
just,clever,domestic,affectionate....The Protestant world will have it that 
all are virtuous who are chasfe,even when chastity is to their liking;or 
when they ere entirely destitute of affections or natural passion,or when 
they have vainly,though slyly,offered a commodity for the use or pleasure 
-ef_any man who might require it(322). e debe: 

Fannys "Come,what does it signify to you whether your lover is old or 
roig hendesie- -or—ugly,provided he gives you plenty of fine things; since 
you know you are the coldest girl in all England,and never felt a paste: 
in your life." "What-do-you-cell-a- sensation?" Sophia asked, "I beg you," 
said Fanny," to describe to us accurately any symptoms you may have felt, 
bordering on passion or love." "Why;once;," said Sephia;ltaughings Come," 
said I,"let us hear all about your once"(335). "Well,then," resumed Sophia, 
"but you will all promise not to tell?....Well,then,you all recollect the 
young cobbler,wxho lived in Chapel Street—-—" "The cobbler!!" we both exclai 


-med,laughing. "Well. I used to think the cobbler very handsome. Ah,you may 
Tareha] was incessantly calling on him with some excuse,or another such 
as asking how my new shoes went on? e.e. One evening,when it was nearly dark, 
-he-ventured—to-press-my-hand,as he handed me my shoes....Finding that I did 
not resent this first liberty,he began to kiss me,and I was so ashamed,I 
knew not what to say or how to-push- him aways "What next!" cried we all 
three/Julia' . "Why," said Sophia,blushing and hesitating,” why,oh,but the 
"next thing was very nasty indeed!" "What thing do you mean?” "Why;a very 
_shocking one." "Come,out with it," seid Julia. "Out with it,indeed"; Sophia 
repeated ,with a ded. blush. "Good heavens! surély *he did nót,you do not 
-mean to say that the cobbler actually did...?" "Upon my word he did..." 


"And was it on this memorable occasion,and this only,that you boast of havi 
—ing e sensation?" "Why,I never felt so oddly before"(336). 

Ch.14. 
-Julia had strong- reason-to-believe-it was Lord Berwick's intention to marry 
Sophia. Sophia said she would not have him. "And why,pray?" "Because—--it 
“will be very shocking to swear never to-heve but-one-man," I observed to 
Sophia that sperhaps, she would swear faith to her cobhler, outs I am very 


"on 


(348 
The mother „f this said most amorously-disposed paymaster's side das secuc 
-ed 
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the accouchetr,while in the very act of ' 
world(351 j. In order to quiet the anxiety of the Duke of Beaufort,I absóiut 
—ely-insisted on Lord Worcester going, occasionally,inta society; hui san 
He did comply with my earnest desire to this effect,he alwgys left ge with 
the reluctance of a schoolboy- on-setting—off- tents dull ,dry,daily—-school 
(358). Wercester put into my hand another romantic effusion from the pay- 
master's little wifgxhose want of pride disgusted me infinitely more-than - 
her want of ehastity, For 4 successive days,Worcester received the most ri- 
diculous professions of the fiercest passion,written in a beautiful hand, 
on the hest vellum,and sealed with Cupids,hearts,darts and heaven knows 
what besides. I addressed the following cooler to her: “...I gave you a fei 
—feir—ehanee—of_werking on his affections,when I went to London. You must 
therefore,by this time,be convinced that,pour le moment au moins,the case 
ds heppless....Shall—lI forward you & lock of his hair?...Further I cannot 
do,myself,you know..."(359). To my great astonishment,I received a very 
polite answer from her. Heaven forbid that--she- Should cansa any jealous 
pangs in my breast!...The paymaster's wife sent me such a tender answer to 
uy second harsh note,as almost led me to believe that she had some-idea ef 
transferring her affections from His Lordship to myself: "Do pray allow me 
to make your &cquaintance,my sweet y young y lady if only to ask your pardon... 
but ohl!"(380) She possessed la beaute du diable,and a particularly youth- 
ful appearance. I was disgusted with the expression of her eyes. It was 

,uncurbed desire. The very ne plus ultra of her an 
-bition appeared to be that of exciting young men's animal passions. I was 

'rem-a sick bed,leering lasciviously at Lord Worces 
—ter before my very f&ce....In less than a moth afterwards,the paymaster's 
wife had divided the love which hed—been-all-Wercester's,equally and fairly 
between the brave officers of the tenth Hussars! | (361) 

Ch.15 > eas se 

Sophia had,for several weeks,delayed the EAE ENNIS I inagis for t 
the honour and glory of having it said of her ,éfterwards,that Lord Berwick 
-had_obtainedgher hand,not without t difficul ty(370). My father was,of course, 
flattered,on his own account,and probebly thought,with the man in Bluebeard 
proven &—very fine thing to be father-in-law/To & rich and magnificent 
three—tailed Beshaw"(371). Our neighbour has several daughters, the ugliest, 
perhaps, that—coutd-possibly—eome—of_onefafther. There was no such thing as 
getting these off,any how,by hook or by crook,by the straight paths of virt 
-ue or the intricate road of vice. Not that—I -meen—to-say-thatlatter. had 
been attempted; but of this I am certain,if it had been,it must have been 
ineffectual. He once insulted my father with remarks about the-prefligacy 
_of his daughters. On the eve of Sophie's marriage,as soon as my father had 
received Lord Berwiek's polite invitation,he went to pay his good neighb- 


—our_a_visit(273).,..Fhetnext morning,as my father was stepping into the 


carriage,weel dressed and in high spirits,he was gratified by the sight of 
—his-neighbour...whe—could not help giving some vent to his spleen and excl 
-&imed—-"Don't hurry! den?’t break your neck!" J,st before Sophia's marris; 
=e, Lord Berwick spoketo-her,;to-this—effect:. "My beloved Sophia,you are abc 
-ut to become an | innocent, virtuous woman,and therefore you must pass your: 
; cularly, 
to Sh and Harriette." "Yes—--certainly—-—very well," was Soplífasghs warm- 
hearted answer,"I will give them up altogether" (373). She had intruded 
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herself on the cobbler at 13,thrown herself into the arms of the most disg- 
usting prefligate in England at 14,with her eyes open...; then offered hers 
-elf for sale,at a price,to Colonel Berkeley;ànd when her terms were refus- 
ed with scorn and contempt by the handsome and young,she throws herself 
into the arms of age and ugliness for a yearly stipend,and at length,by 
good luck,without one atom of virtue,became a wife....Had a man to whom I 
was married,requested anything so unnatural of me,I should ahve disliked 
him,ever_afterwards,for the wish,so far from complying with it(a74)... 

All those letters from Lord Worcester having been since returned to the Du- 
ke—of Beaufort; theat—hene his -son,may-be.pleased to- deny 
that such letters were written(383). Wercester's passion for me,which,from 
the very first;,seemed-so-&rdent-thet— knew-not- it ves in human neture- that 
it could be susceptible of increase,became stronger with the difficulty of 
indulging it. "My brother is a fool," said Lord Willium Somerset ane day to 
us, "I would have cured you both in less than a month,and made Worcester 
hate you most cordially." "How,pray?" I inquired. "Why,merely by shutting 
you up in one of the epuntry houses together."(385).  — d 
Julia was fat,fair,and forty,though her name did not begin with F. Amy cont 
constant in her love for---variety! Tom Raikes's 


ion; but it is,indeed,heavy work to be thrown into the socie 
Raikes more than twive-in- one's tife(386)} ——— ——————— 


to 


ce(385)] 


: Ch.16 
Tt is certainly, perhaps;e misfortune in-meny respects,for a woman to become 
the fashion,which was my case; for what second-rate man does not like to he 


"Pieter tm. Vie Reus 
The hackney—coacH journey to Oxford: . Not altogether liking the words my 


dear,as they had been applied to me by her husband,she thought it monstrous 
4A)..Perhaps she wanted them for her daughters; and yet,that beauty 
fades,is the cry of most moral mammas(425). Meyler said: "It would be impos. 
-sible for any man,in his right senses,to be in love with that woman called 
Harriette Wilson; she may have been better once; but she is now in ill 
henttn,speiled-b- flettery,and-altegether-ihe most disgusting style of woma 
I know," He confessed he had never spoken to me,but from having often conv- 


so unfortunate as to have been personally acquainted with me. I said to Fan 

-ny: "There is novelty in being an object of disgust to any man, just when 

Worcester has so cloyed me with sweets! Where can one get a sight of Meyl- 
: a 

On this night,there was no lack of humble servants,and devoted pretenders, 


vho crowded about me. It has been remarked by several persons in high life, 
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who dnew' the wor 


: A s - 
&t that period,not less than a dozen ennuities(444). Sir James Boyd had giv 
-on me the description of Meyler's style of beauty and expression; and I 
was rather curious to see how such a man would set about disliking me. A 
^ me to request the favour. of being allow 
45). It was easy to discover,in spite of his netu 


arent about Meyl er's skin, 


It-was not-in my nature-to-stiek-out-for money ,so l agreed to 

I forgot what excuse the Duke offered io me for redusing it to two hundred 
a year,or why I consented to the reduction(49T}s—— — ———————— —- 

In rather less than 3 weeks,I discovered that Meyler,the lively Meyler,was 
one of the worst tempered men in all England! This was very hard upon ene 
who,like myself,had been spoildd and indulged by a man who was ever a slave 
to(mx)slig caprices 7.2 i pert. 

when he has passed a whole day in sweet soft conversation,I was per ectly 
sure that a storm was at hand for the next day,and vice verma(501). 
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Mr Napier said ‘that wheever,in the absence of her husband,was to invite hin 
to her dressing-room at midnight,he should feel bound,in common gallantry 
cowards her; to attempt—whetirer-he-had-felt- disposed-er not(508), — — 
Meyler led me but an unhappy life. His jealousy was downright selfishness; 
for he would be jealous of my pianoforte,if that instrument amused me. If 1 
procured a private box,to witness a pimy , tete-a—tete with Fanny,he would 
ct: “Dearest Harriette,I send a 


your wishes; but if,for my sake,you would stay at home, 
grateful-and- happy..." (503)... "What is the matter," I esked,suddenly observ- 
ing that he could neither eat nor drink. He only sighed! "It would be impo- 
ssible for-you-to-kecp-up-such- delightful spirits knowing. I am-ahbout to vis 
~it a fine weman,if you loved me,"-said Meyler,despondingly(504). 

Lord Hertford was struck dumb st observing thet-he- had-three fair ladies to 
entertain instead of one, He just looked "How happy could I be with either, 
/Were t'other deer charmers nae. ies 
Che2l. 


made a dead set at a French woman who was a sort of caricature of me....All 


+the—first—night—of—their-honeymoon,she caressed,and caressed „and caressed, 


saying,ah que je t'aime! que je t'aime! and yet nothing would do; he could 
Rot manage to prove his- Ercdd de -inthe -way- -the--lady—wi shed and-natural ly 


expected(524)...The second night came,and passed away,without the lady hav- 
ing been gratified....The —third-morniupg-sun-shone—on-no—-more— brilliant 

scenes of martial prowess} end,on the fourth night,madame felt such irrepre 
ss. si, that she Kicked the triumphant disputch-bearer of the bung- 


wars,and from & shy,sensitive gblus 
-ed and most—shemeless- ig 25). Meyler shall see me merry,and. surrov 
-nded with handsome &dmirers,if I am to dio the next hour. The little,prov- 
"oXingly handsome sugaür-baker-mist-not no that-I- still remember. him,and 

am dying for his kiss(529). 

E fs uS easi Mid IM QS Aa Ch.22. am memo ee - — T — Á— " en " ve 
"Hégls |" reiterated the Italian,"Mil ord Villeinton ne veut rien faire pour 
AUT Med plus"(553). 553), e a s cesa du A Ren ci e MUNI P 


“When person gives a bad dinner,^nd-epologies—for- noi giving you a better, 
the apology is always more insufferable than the dinner(579). Douglas Kinn- 
aird said to one gay fashionable motherr "Why Missis,you've been hawking 
.&hem girls all ever the world for these last six years,and sin they be 


made to hong upon hond like,mayhap they'd go off better all of & lump,if 
-you vas to tie um up in bunches you see,as they do cherries,lo ok ye. I man- 


es no of^ence"(582). Ch.24 a 
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Jncoues arzun, The House of intel leet Harper & Brothers ,1959). 


S Waste 


-ment officials, and wüsorupuloua exploiters of the eternal iy ull il 6. What 
"un nend ta plurk is the ieasrauge of the educated and the anti-intellectual 
-ism of the intellectual (vii). 
Tho-eontinusl use-of ihe words "intelletual" nnd. "anti-intellectual", in 
praise andtblame,voes back to the Dreyfus Affair and points to the coming o: 
of-nre—of the-firet—reneretion—teauchtunder-the frec-education sets-and- pen 
-ny press of ‘the seventies. The expert,the Ph.D. or his ecuivüleht,is every 
ehere(1). Intellect ts tesntsed—amt-nevtected:—intetlectunts nre weti paid 
and riding high. Everywhere that ironic form of reference,"the professor", 
is heard not anon Tarmers and Wworkinmeén , but” anOHsintel lectuals who profess 
something else than learnine(2). Intellect is comunity property end can be 
handed down(4). We s11 know what we mean hy an intellectual tradition; but e 
we do not speak of a “tradition ef intellizence",for intelligence sprouts wh 
where it will and is spent dev ‘hy day like income for incessent needs. Intel 
-ligenee—is-ihe native ability of the creature to achieve. its ends by varyin 
the use of its rowers. A man cannot help being intelligent,but he can easi- 
ly-help-becomine-sr-intelleetual.—IL say. the House—of. Intellect, beceuneit is 
an establishment,requirins appurtenances and prescribing conventions(6). The 
need for rules is a point of difficutty-for—those—rho,vroncly- ecusnting intel 
~lect with intellisence,balk at the mere mention of forms and constraints. 
The alphabet is a device of limitless und therefore “frec anpniication. You 
cen combine its elements in millions of weys to refer to an infinity of 
things in hundreds of toneues. But its order and its shapes are rigid. You 
cannot look up the simplest word in any dictionary,you cannot find your fri- 
end's telephondnumber,unless you know the letters in their arbitrary forms 
and-conve ). The hostility of the common man toward the inte- 
llectual is ef all times ond places, Scholars believe they see signs of it i 
in-a&neient-Egypt-ebout 2080 B.C.(see T.Eric Pe arative Study of the 
Literatures of Epypt,Palestine and Meso otamia,1921,p.101)(7). The great 
Symbol of martyred Intellect,Socr&tes,was-o victim of—bthe--same spontaneous 
resentment which makes the majority ot school gang up on the bookish boy-— 
or at least pretend theo regular fellows despise study nnd—nrove- their mettl 
—e by any means except the systematic use of mind. This primal &nti-intellec 
-tuelism enshrines a true perception and an impulse of respect. Like all 
artifacts,Intellect is the enemy of life. Spontaneity is checked,strength 


tamed,where Intellect rules, Intelligence,on he other hand,is compatible 
with every tic or martial skill ,with adventure fan- 


tasy and art. Intellect is also hated because it is envied,and envied becau- 
deeds uk dci -n- nique orriennsof-asuielseperddhity.: A the etx Sine 
Intellect has lost the great secret of its nower,which was literacy. Every- 
one has nccess—tu-the-treasures-of- +h+e—Inteliecet-hearded—in—libraries—and 

museums; everyone is urged. to pass into the House of Intellect through the p 
pathway of education, which has been smoothed and grensed tilt it resembles 

the facilis dscensus Averno\8)« The Victorian Age has rightly been called 


in @a&)other. The problem of communication or Dabel Becomes an ove ay 
experience. Specialists are mtually incommnicado(11). They profess wide 
ignorance around their island of knowledge(12). I have myself heard sceint- 
ists snea s 
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speak of a "conspiracy of the humanities" to blacken science in general op- 
inion. What literary men say of the scientists,chaste ears ought to be spar- 
et(2d). You ove 1t to yourseif-to-huveinteltectual tife—-tearn Russian in 
your spare ie the 101 classics heus. the next 1001 nights,or at 


n 


ic opinion is i at leest led,by two classes” of Quraads praduecy e anc 
ds—in-ihe-short run more influential than the 
producer,who can ferret the world and take his chance. The middle man is o 
Savery wes cie eu ee cM en 
thinks: "I can stand this,but they can't." When such an entrepreneur is move 
solely by sreed,there is nothing more to says But whet is-one to think of 
the middleman whe professes devotion to the highest standards,and who yet 
bosrles at things that do not arouse in his mind an imtediate ectior(35)i 
The reader's attorney in the editorial office is watchful and says: "Exnleir 
or emit." One has even heard him object thot in a certain writer's work 
"there is a thought in every sentence." The ideal seems to be "5000 words 
with but a single thoucht." I once received from an editor the suggestion 
to-subsiidtute-Newten—for Descartes in mv. text,rezardless of meanine,on the 
sround that Newton was better known. The magazine in cuestion wag making a 
venture in-intettect;had—pueranteed(and. respected) tho inviol ability—of. the 
author's text,and was widely advertising its couregze, But &t the last minute 
the eJItorial knees wack! e¢—=ant—trenpmitted—some—of—thetr—weakness—to- the 
author (36). Intellectuals submit without protest to the devices by which 
democratic collaborstio^ destrovs——from ünnecessary lunchine and pathologic 
=al] conferring to following house rules of English andyielding to the alters 
-tions that remake the finished work ns in o 
arbitray customer(37), With so much pains to protect the clientele, it is 
not surprising that it should be fussy and weak of stomech. This ie turn pro 
greater solicitude,and so on in a vicious circle. 
The molders of the public mind come to rely on two fundamental criteria: eas 
ine—for them-technical.nerfection. 
Scienec makes & crime of factual error. Mechine industry produces the smooth 
in place of the rourh-hewn. Modern readers take—ahtfacts as éeneal_eand-rush 
to fill the correspondence columns with indienation whenever they catch any 
small mistake in print. For these slibs,writers and editors üpolorize with 
a humility not seen on earth since the early Church, The ee apparatus 


and nearly blind about what matters. FE wrong initial in sone Wut name is 


set right, while a colossal nonsesuitur is overlooked. The love of ease nrod- 


direst anticipates eollective judgment by. eliminating what is unexpected 
ant -difficubt(838).—Phe—vord—we—epolw with a mystic's confidence to this re- 
sidue is Danio It was in resnonse to ak irmetience Sine Mr Somerset- 

: ef. 


le § j and 9 other Ereni o novetat (093, Intellect must he. Neh tel Bade to 
size." This is done by clever doubt-—"raised eyebrows” ——hy understatement. 
or bv interiectine a hiooranhical fact calculated to lessen admiration: the 
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lessén admiration? “Nobel Prize winner wears a” i 

lunch. This does duty for criticism and mekes the subject "human", Never 
has the educated nopulation_necded to ho so often reassured about its dis- 
tincuished fellow members' being human. Did not a.flerverd scholar of blamel- 
ess-tife-reeeive the discovery -pbout tordsverthts illecsitiuate doushter wi i 
the words: "It makes him seem like one of us"? The world greets with appro- 
wl any discovery oto shortcomineyapniauddthe -confession of-mistekeszend ir 
-demnifies the snectator for any fleetins sense he may have of diminutién 
by someone else's accommlishnent. A truly nocern dictionsrv voul ndo sn 


entry under "human": "the onvosite of admirable" (42), Newéomers snd others 
receive notice, according to forimla,as news neroly,end sometimes in such an 
overdose thot it destroys the beneficinry. Ne is driven from hie emotional 
base or from his prover vor And ends as a burnt-out talent or c suicide. 
A-nester in -hisold_ace mst continue to be "news" or so without public atte 
-ention. Picasso bv volitical murels can hold his nlace in the vublic mind. 
Rrt-Honcken;rhe-wes-retired_end stricken received on his lost birthday exact 
-ly 20 messeses of coneratulation. Comes the obituary——the ultimate news—- 
and the secouant is closets Nextt Events mote veld4v—epne—too-—nuner 
ous to renorte But some vive more scone thon others for e "hews oncle", On 
ihe manufacture of these sn^les is Tavinshet in the wtitorint rooms of the wo 
vorld,a2 ruinous remount of intellirence,imarination,and literary skill(45Y. 
Teke the sunerlative,which has become the placebo of mass iourn^lism. It sec 
Beems trensnarent and harmless and surely everybody takes it with è mrain of 
salt! But there is not selt enouch on earth. To the unprotected mind,only 
the—suverlative-deserves attention. "The supreme novelist of oll time is 
Thomas Wolfe": "the createst American noet is Wallace Stevens"; "the outstar 
A delivers an opinion while B thinks of ‘the one he vill inject as soon ^5 he 
decently can. It is an excehnnme—rn—the—se5e—senae—bthst we 'exochance!" ereet- 
ines: we offer a fornula and are offred another,bnt venerally go off with 
our ovn(80). True conversition sifts ovinion, tet is;tries to develop tena- 
ble positions by ^lternete staements,objections ,modifications,exanmles,arcur 
-ents distinctions, expressed W wilh the aid of the rhetorical arts—-itrony ,exr 
wcceration,and the rest—-proneriy muted to the size nnd nrivsteness of the 
scene(61). A Germen writer,notin recently that in the title of*the latest 
Le [ term_"Konversations—lexikon" has been dropned,attri 
-butes the renersl decay of conversation to the lack of an idle class,or mor 
=e-simmty;teis Re Ds;7!Wes—heisst—sehon-Konversation", Die. Zeit,1957,Nr.5, 
$.5) (62). Phe anecdote of the raconteur and the ouasi-lecture of the expert 
may be,like envy other thimr,mood-or—hnad—of—bheir- kind but -at—their—hest 
they still are not conversetion(68},even thourh either may be so much pref- 
erred by intellectual neonle to the usual smait=taik=in=tepth that-they al- 
ways invite a known "entertainer" for the evening(68). It is not commercial 
creed or any clear edventese that moves one vovernment official to butter ur 
another in a distant huresu: he is moved bv the vou-never-know which a. 
society of unsure ecuels engenders(71). By pseudo-work I refer to redundant 


, e L : 
and aft of non-existine accomoliihments, It is ‘of cow se part of the ritual 


waste of time,but few, mean what they say. The haunt- 
er SP conmittee rooms,overoccupied but underworked,has io: 
of senuine intellectual work(T7T). The earliest dithyrembs on youth as savi- 
ours 
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Occürred in Germany in the 3; , 9; ring 
an eblicue war on their culture,were demanding "a youth movement for ad- 


side-— the huge institutions,the anonymous mass,the agitated world. The 
i d dsmabll Life imitates art: when Cyr 
-ril Connolly made his witty remark about anxious man's desire for "a womb 
with a view",tetevision-had not-beeome ihe fulfillment of that wish(84). 
The schofls are as fully the product of our politics,business,and public 
opinion as these are the products of-our- schools. the best-of schooks-wérk 
with spoiled materials: teachers marred by the ugly world and’ children alre 
-ady stamped with the defects that their parents condone by habtt- or foster 
.0& principle(83). The profoundest theorist of modern education,Rousseau,li- 
mited his scheme to one child andpne tutor. Today,the Western world is head 
—ed toward mass schooling(89). It'it is indeed true that "jearniny is livin 
-ing",then the school loses its properly artificial.character,and soon 
forzet—b5hat- learning reauires attention ond assiduity». They end by: 
entrusting to some sort of nseudo-schoolinz,some "life-like" contrivance, 
the task of teachings Phe senb—of jJearntns is tho liver(92). It is maintain 
-ed that failure is something a child must be invariably. shielded from,lest 
he take & dislike to resrntnz(94).—frue;every-renroof—must-be-aecompenied 
by _encouregement,and error should not be represented to youth as irrevocabl 
-e. But none of this means that to fail is one vay of wes). The 
iosity and imarination, 


eny demand for accuracy and logic as too likely to chill ardor. The awe- 
struck accentance of the pupil's "ereativity'"(98). The not 
achild has in the United States displeced that of teachindhim(102), This 
is the corruption of the pedagoric device of Montaigne and Rousseau(106). 
-tas she not reuched-—the-stere-of-hipher—education? Outwardly,yes,but who 
could say higher than what?—-—the phrase has the indefintite suggestion of 
Wthe better hotels"(120). The vreat Shakespeere scholar—Wolfzong Clemen 
that of the students"(121). The 


z r tolerance. Where formerly the student who did not 
like or admirdhis teacher misht feel hatred,he now feels a friendly sert of 


: is liked hecause he is a "good guy"(123). Teaching is ¢ 
dd inferior to research work and a nuisance, s judgment IgA Pressed 
in the coveted research professorships. The highest prize of the teaching 
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of the teaching profession: no ‘teaching (130). The comprehensive oral examin 
-ation suddenly Looms ,demandingof the candidate a breadth and depth of know 
-ledge ecual to the sum oft the sme inr the heats of-his-half=dozen examiners 
Many go in for cramming, which after the strain of the vomition leaves a 

man reflecting that there wie one week in his life when he Enew a arent 

icd ihe errors of omiss- 


us over £ polysyliasbles what í 

more varied. than educational researchers Enos though t their methods insure 
that—they—shall— never find 
The Marxism of hunger and anzer(150). In democracies ,as Toccueville perceiv 
Se ee pei ipn *¥ou-shall_think as- door yo 


give it a chance. Hevine on the unt to make order anon "ideas ,one 
then-believes-&hat the order has been discovered ready-made in the facts 
(155). Prorression micht be the humbler ond better word than propresse Add- 
ressimm his antictericalt envenents Louis— Veuillot is-reputed io have saidt 
I demand freedom of exoression because that is your principle; but I shall 
deny it to you When 1 um in-pover—beentse—that—is_my_prineiplel$167)."The 
word Marxism? is conmletely devoid of meaning and becomes a superfluous “7 
meurdanym for the vord “truth” or *scientific TnowtecrePÉ(PRwel Heyewnhi, 
di, The Broken Mirror,1958,9.162) (161). 

A sincle conv of & book that is in denand for a century will ,by passines frc 
hand- to handfeed a dozen people more hendsonely than its “autho hor. Euclic'ts 
theorens probably brourht hin no royrlties(175), and the orivinal addine 
machine ¥rsne—source—of incone io Pascal..When in the Middle Ares two edu- 
ented Scotsmen landed on the Continent an ofverec their logic for hire,the 
tore menrlr UtOmed -to-domth bythe infuriated students(Theineident—hannenc 
at Aix; see CoE. Dukoul ay or Picket ii. Universitatis Porisiensis, 


on-ettitude- tovare 


ios to inte tanh sits Oe | or on f 
are obiects,thev seem as intangible as mind othe com on. “What. “should € the 
founde4ions-do2 What could they do? Everybody's eyes were on then,every- 
hody 's hand was stretched out. The beg«ar was ready as alweys to curse the 
professed Christian who-nessed hin br(179), the project- is—in_truth a lit- 
erary form,like the Shekespearean sonnet, and its correct commosition if an: 
crt not vouchsared to everyone. There—is n-bunmuere- fDpropnriate-to projects 
Just ns there is the love son" et = tie: xi i ie sonnet, so there is the: 


(1357 Ls Nothina ir closer to the 
shown in the dedicatory epistle oF earlier era in shidh. & patron was 
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and you will find & large proportion preparing,attending,or recovering from 
_of_a project nnd lead an airport 
existence! To stay on the spot andkbeach or meditate is the sign of the un-. 


Pedantry is relative to occasion. When it was forbidden as pedantic to quot 
Greek in the House of Comons,tt was not forbicdren-to quote Latin, Todey 
Latin would be as pedantic as Greek,though in a classics seminar both langu: 
-ages must be queted,and can be, Without taint of pedantry. The tdea by- 
which to test pedantry, then,is(217))fitness—-and fitness not only as regàr: 
time and place,but also as regards degree ,quality,amount,or kind. Aristotle 
t of pedantry when he said that no subject should be 
treated with more precision then the purpose required, The teller of an an- 
ecdote—ho—interrupits himself to ascertain whether an event took place on t 
Tuesday, or the Wednsday is a pedant——unless the day matters for on underst 
-uméing-of—the-point(2i8),—Phe-pedant is really not looking at the object, 
but going through. the motions or technique he has learned. At bottom he is 
thinking about himself ant the reiction of -his*results-tehimself;ogiing 
the reward for sitting in libraries when he might have been sitting in bars 
(220). Unless we consciously resist, the nonsense does not pass by us but in 
-t0 use A single word gives us away,as when President Eisenhower said: "Mar 


&—vocabulary-in—exoess of his needs(228). 
us be pedantic too——reifying and obnubilating: making objects out of the 
intangible und-using words—o—becleud-the real(231). Trivial e "e megn 
-ified through terminology. The taxi driver says that he is behind /time be- 
cause "ihe filling-up process was slow", The shopkeeper—expleins-that-he st. 
stays open late because 5 to 7 is "a mejor belt of shàbihg-hours"(232). The 
language is overrun by a plague of nouns,uos8t of them ending in —ton,veokly 
tied together by prepositions end connective phrases of the type "in terms : 
of" etc. A curious by-product is the disappearance of “the™, thus avoiding 
j venerality(233) "Residual supply" (rest) (237). 
The -seme vanity which is fed by pseudo-jargon also relishes eb’ reviations, 
or—more--exe ronynia,the makingof words out of the initials of other 
words. Unintelligible words and signs do not merely’ abridge; they have the 
,;8nd—lI-—suspeot- that in the crowing hobit of using 
initials for names and works in literary scholarship it is the spell of sci 
-ence that is being invoked(238). -— 
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However apprepriate in one sense a good metaphor may be,in another sense 
there. is something inappropriate about it. This results from what I shal) 
call "sert-eressing"(11).i .)Metaphor censists,to borrow Gilbert Ryle's 
defibition ef categpry-mistake,in "the presentatien ef the facts ef ene 
category in the idiems apprepra$te te another"(The Cencept of Mind,p.8). 
Aristetle defines metapher as “transference on the greunds ef analegy" 
(Poetica. ^""' ice. from one sert te another. Seme cases of metaphor may 
not be expressed in werds(12). Michelangele,for example,used the figure 
of Leda with the swam to illustrate being lest in the rapture ef physical 
passien, The concrete physical models ef applied seientiats,the. black- 
board diagrams ef teachers,ete, are petapherical. The use ef metaphor im 
-volves the pretense that something is the case when it is net. That pre- 
tense is involved is enly sometimes disclosed by the author. Bescartes 
said: "I have hitherte desccibed this earth,and generally ihe whole visi! 
-ble werld,as if it were merely a machine"(Principles,IV.188)(13). When 
I say that man is a welf(metaphorically speaking) I intemdcthat he shar- 
es some ef the properties of wolves but net enough of them to be classif- 
ied as an actual wolf. When I speak of “visual language” I intend that vi 
-sien shares some of ihe properties ef language but not enough te let it 
be ranged alongside English and Freneh(15). Kenneth Burke says a metapho: 
offers a perspective: "And to consider A from the point of view of B is,« 
ef course,te use B as & perspective upen A"(A Grammar ef Metives,p.504). 
Accerding te Max Blaek,an effective metaphor acts as a "sereen" through 
which we leok at the world; er it "filters" the facts,suppressing seme ar 
and emphasizing others; it "brings ferward aspects that might net be seer 
at all through another medium; it produces “shifts in attitudes” ,e.g. 

the chess metapher used to illustrate war emphasizes the game—of—skill 
features while it suppresses the grimmer ones ("Metapher" ,Proceedings ef 
Aristetelian Seciety,1054—5,pp.287—8)(21). The tomate re-allecated te 
the fruit class changes its taste hiatery. The human characteristics that 
Aesop pretended were owned by animals have become literally part ef their 
equipment. When the pretense is drepped either by the eriginal pretenders 
er their follewers,what we before called a screen er filter is new more 
epprePiiaitlpasilled Bedizeuisa OF Perks tbeheubtng siLfgremcearetrese. 
ingthe medel for the thing modeled(22). The metaphor is semetimes net net 
-iced; it is hidden(23). That is,if X is aware of the metaphor while Y is 
net,X says that Y is being taken in by the metapher,er being used by it, 
er taking it literally. But for Y it is not a case ef taking th metaphor 
literally,because fer him there is no metapher. There are 3 stages in 
the life of a metaphor, At firat the word's use is simply inapprepriate. 
"Bodies attract each other"; only people attract or are attracted,though 
bedies may meve together. "Metal fatigue": enly people suffer fatigue, 
theugh metals wear eut after constant use. The ence inapprepriate name 
has its moment ef triumphs we accept the metapher hy acquieacing in the 
make-believe(24). This is the stage at which the metapher,being new,foola 
hardly amy ene. Accepted as cemmonplace,a metapher passes from"live" te 
"dead": either it is new hidden er it ceases te be a metapher(25). 

In Republic,509-11,533—4,Pl1ate gives his versien ef the acientific methed 
The scientist "treats his assumptions net as first prineipLasybut as hype 
theses in the literal sense——-ihings ‘laid dewn* like a flight ef steps 
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Net until this is dene can the scientist preceed to set up er,rather,lay 
dewn his system. Net until he has grasped certain truths can he use(31) 
them as first principles to start his demonstration. The scientist "turns 
back," and through a series of consistent steps,"descends at last to a 
conclusien" by deduction. In ethercwords,in the incerrect selutien the 
synthesis preceeds without previeus analysis; this entails deduction with 
-out demensiratien. Inthe cerrect selution,analysis must meine d aynthesi 
(32). Aristetle adepted Plate's distinction between analysis and synthesi 
but used a different illustratien: "There is a difference- between argu- 
ments from and those te the first principles...as there is im a race—-ceur: 
-se between the course from the judges to the turning peint and the way 
back" (Nicemachean Ethies,1095a)(33). Beth Descartes and Newton were Plate: 
-nista: “It is certain that, ih erder to discever truth,we should always 
begin with particular netions in erder io reach general netions after- 
wards,though reciprocally,after having discovered the general notions,we 
may deduce from them others which are particular" (Desacartes's letter to 
Clerselier)(34); "As in mathematies,so in natural philesephy,the investig 
-atien ef difficult things by the method of analysis eught ever to prece- 
de the methed of cempositien"(Opticks,Query 31)(35). Newton goes en to aa 
8 is analysis censists in making experiments and ebservations,and in 
drawing general conclusions from them by inductien....by this way ef anal: 
-sis we may preceed...from effects te their causes....And the synthesis c: 
consists in assuming the causes discevered and established as principles, 
and by them explaining the phenomena proceeding from them and proving the 
explanations" (41). 

The burden of Hume*s refutation of the argument of Hed from the order or 
design found in the werld ameunts to the exposure of a metapher,directly, 
by shewing a weak analegy,and indirectly,by extending the metapher(Dialo- 
gues cemeerning Natural Religien,Pt v)(5T). Te eall a stery er explanat— 
ien a myth is te accept it net as true but only as "a mendacious discours: 
figuring the truth"(Macrebius Somnia Scipienis,l.ii.T: "medus per figment 
-um vera referendi"(59). The best way te avoid being victimized by a meta] 
-her wern eut by ever-use is te shew that it is expendable. The best way 
te de this is to choose a new ene(65). 

The existence of signs consists in being perceived and interpreted. We arı 
prene to everlook signms,for our interest is centered in what they signify. 
We say that we see werds and even prepesitiens(73) and meanings,al theugh 
we-see onlymerks which suggest these to us. We sey we see shame en a man’: 
face. Signs of things de not have to be of the same kind as the things 
they -signify. Words are not icons that mirror the world as e footprint do: 
-es a foot er Caesar's bust does Caesar(T4). If the metaphor was taken li! 
-terally,additienal properties were transferred(77). Werds are used as si 
signs of things absent in time and spaces; and words are used as signs fer 
&etion-obout these pip Oe Y We -eften make the facts te fit the obvious 
structure ef eur language(94). Frem an identity ef name we often suppose 


ome nature (9 alt : : Py 3 
Tes eidh poterat T Hi din aii Ni APT ERE CI CEU ky? 
3I). Hobbes: “Werds are wise men's counters; they do but reckon by them; 

but they are the money ef fools"(Leviathan,I.4) 
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The Melyneux problem,first propesed by Locke's Irish friend William Melyn 
-eux,is one of the most celebrated Gedankenexperimente in the history ef 
philesophy(Cf.E. Cassirer,The Philesophy ef the Ealightenment,p.108). He - 
sent a "jecose problem"tée Locke whe published it in his Essay, II.9.8: 
"Suppese a man bern blind,and new adult,and taught by his teuch to distin; 
~guish between & cube and a sphere of the same metal ,and nighly ef the sa: 
-e bigness,mguae to tell,when he felt ene and t'other,which is the cube 
and which the sphere. Suppese then the cube and sphere placed eon a table, 
and the blind men te be made to see: quaere,whether by his sight,befere hi 
touched: &hem,he could new distinguish and tell which is the glebe,which 
the eube?" (109). Locke and Melymeux answered’ "Ne"; Leibniz and a hest 

of eihers answered: "Yes" »9.8) (110). M.ven Senden's 

beck Space and Sight arréves at the same cenclusion as T after 
careful analysis ef a number of surgeens' reports(lll). . z 
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H.D.Lewis,ed,.,Clarity Is Not FYnough(1963). 


H,HePrice Clarity Is Not Zna: Now is the time for good resol- 
utions, The comp- can be roughly summed up in the dictum 


"Clarity(15) is not enough," The complainants are persons who 
look-at philosophy frem-the-peint-of view of the consuner,rather 
than the point of view of the producer(16), The knowledge which 
has. io be clarified is notor not- mainly,e knowledge of facts, 
but a knowledge of the meanings of statements, The moral philos- 
opher's task is to ask what I pean by saying "I ought-to-keep 
the promise I have made to Jones": even though in fact I have 
made no promise to Jones,etc,(17), The darkness,out of which we 
are to advance into light,is the darkness of pnerplexity,not of 
ignorance, The philosopher's job,it was said,is to cure us of 
nuddies or headaches,generated by language, Rut it would appear 
that nobody could suffer from headaches of that particular sort 


unless he were already a philosopher, And so we witness the cur- 


peid too little attention to pre-verbal or non-verbal thinking, 
It has also been forgotten that when we do think in words, the 
language we use is by no means always the "full dress" labguege 
which would satisfy a grammarian or & tgo rs perm. AR 
ve""metaphysical" became almost a term of s&buse(35], A metaphys- 
ician does not try to establish conclusions about matters of 
fact by means of purely a priori vremisses,except in moments of 
aberration, He tries to do something much less extravagant and m 
much more important: to produce a unified conceptual schme under 
which ali the known types of empirical fact may be systematicall 
-y arranged, “he function of the map-maker,to whom I compare the 
metaphysician,is in a sense to make things clear which were not 
clear before, It is not nis function to give us new informetion 
ebout matters of fact, In short,there is sucha thing as synoptic 
cigrity as well as analytical clarity(39), It hes ‘pean n&intain- 
ed that wnatever can he said at all,can be said clearly; from 
which it fotiows that -if-a-thing cannot be sasi clenriy,then it 
cannot be said at all, I am afraid that the word "can" here mean 
"oan-in-prinoiple!",- not "ean in practice", A man may be-saying 
something of fundamental importance,and vet it may be quite impo 
-ssiblefor him ġo say it. &lYy,. lf we neglect the old sayin 2 
that a philosopher's reach should exceed his grasp,we shail only 
succeed in being clear at the expense of being superficial(40), 
Has it not hapvened sometimes that an important question ndi 
r] y m 


+ +h bal 


missed as Eur sv d by the professionali PAEA e. RER M 
of their day? (4l 
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C,D,Broad,Two Lectures on the Nature of Philosophy: Does not thé: 
strongly suggsest- ranch-of hum- 
&n knowledge &t all, but is simply the Mvercdiminianius fielà wi- 
thin which. baseless speculation. and profitiess controversy still 
have free play because the appropriate conditions for scientific 
treatment have not yet been elicited? a considerable part of the 
training of & student of philosophy consists in studying the writ 
-ings of eminent philosophers of the past, But it is no part of 
the training of a mathematician or whvsicist to read and critic- 
ize the works of Archimedes,of Newton,of Fraradv,of Maxwell(44). 
It is not for me to judge Weather it is altogether prudent for 
rofessional philosophers thus publicly to nredinin EET Sha 
ousiness is to take in and wash each other's redd part Nor 


T 500 DRETS “AS "worries" swith “the implicat- 
ion that ther are comparable to the pimples and emotional upsets 
of audolescence(45),—Fe-must- &istinguish between being plon=scient- 
ific and being un-scientific, The latter term can *e properly us- 
e&—oniy-when-5- subjeot,mhich—is—capable of scientific treatment,, 
is treated in & way which ignores or conflicts with the principii 
of-seLentisie « 
reachingtvpe,we must expect “them to co-exis* with each other at 
every neriod— in the history of philosophy, The. aspect_of unity 
apneals intellectually and emotionally to thinkers of one tempere 
-ment,and that of plurality apnenls equally stron&E: to those of 
another(47), But there is no reason why there should not be prog- 
ress, The course of philosophy here has teken the form of a spir- 
al and not of a mere circle, Any competent philosopher who puts 
forward either a realistic or an idealistic answer to,say,the 
problem of sense-nercention,mist nowadays state it in a far more 
subtle and qualified form than Locke or Kant would have domne(42), 
One feature is characteristic of all work that would senerally he 
regarded as vhilosovhical, "hia I will call "Synopsis", There 
are certain other features such as Analysis of Pronositi ons and 
Soncevts, Detection and CAT M of p UM 
Anyaiwai of i Ftd Mee mi ons 


7 2 within “a singe Menartment which aranera seld- 
om 1 viewed togeth jer or seen in their mutuel relationshine by th 
otetr mamor eren hy_the-nrofesstonat $6fientist;-AIT menat kran 
times,and amn; men at all tineg,conóéuc* various parts of their 

^ei erticht compart Ja A 
strong and ve rsis tent desire to see how the various aspects of 
perhans the ons characteristic comm- 


gether is 
es and ÉD to philosophers. Synopsis means the or ipe at 


# Xs 
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generally viewed part,ani the endeavour to see how they are in- 
tercon"nsctet(51]. synopsis is no more Shan an essential first 
stage, Tron it vhilosovhical thinking may develop in various 
5). Each of- the several mutually relevant regions,which 
we habitually contemplate and react tno separately,gives rise to 
its-own system of concepts unt principles; each gach set geans 
fairly satisfactory and coherent in isolation; but when we con- 
tenplate tue Ccra&Priouis-depertuents- -toesther,we find thatthe sev- 
eral sets of concepts and $rinciples seen HSS facie to confli 
-Ct with sach. -other,- Ts io arnopsisyreves ting prina taeie in- 
coherences which is the main motive to philosop! nical activity, 
The mosi Seion stan in io tor - 5o analyse: Ae-terms—in-differ- 
ent sets of propositions and to formulate the propositions them 
selves more carefully in order to decide whether 2s tne inconsis- 
tency is real or only apparent, Thè general principles,in accor 
-dance with which people think a: ii hehave,are seldom if ever ex 
-plicitly before their minds, It is an important part of philos 
-ophic activity to try to elicit and formulate | the presupnosit- 
Tons of each of ths varionte important departments of knowledge 
belief which are to be brought into one Synentis view Bd], 
"Subject of tne ° instantia] preniss is soe hut not all smen- 
hers of AQ,viz, i which have een _observed up to dat e. But 
*"s subject of t5 fuistis 
A(70), It follows at once that, d (nduetivs generalisation can 
ve justified &t all,soune n lesstof its Cpresupsostttons must v 
be certain formal principles of the logic of probability(71), 
Brang- Blanshards Te- -Phi f- GP -There was Dr Case's 
ghysicalism,which still led a fugitive Lit in quadrangle corn- 
Gre) there was-an-intemmittent shower of. sparis fron Corpus whe 
-re Dr Schiller kept his supply of pragmatic fireworks} to the 
eastward there was a cloudyno bicser then & meants-hand,but,as 
some thought,of 111 foreboding,which marked the^sbot where GE, 
Moore sat brooding over-sense-data(76), Put- briefly,idealism 
was this: start anywhere in experience,develop what is implied 
in what is. ‘before you,ani you will find yourself comuitted,on t 
the principle of the flower in the carnnied wall,or of the wid- 
ening circles in the pool,:0 an all-comprehensive system in 
which everything is bound by necessity to everything else(77). 
It spoke & language that was certainly obscure and was assumed 
to be profound(81), Hegel's famous deduction that there must be 
just 7 planets was "atsproved & week later by the discovery of 
an Sth, The principle of verification as formulated by X, 
Schlick reads: "The meaning of a statenent can be given only by 
indicating tne way in nich the truth o^ the “statement is test- 
ea" ( Gesammelte  Aufgdátkm, 5,179), The best is sense perceptions 
Mere is no way of understandinz any meaning without ultimatel 
-v referring to ostensive definitions"(Ib.pD,341), If a term is 
4o-mean-anrthing,it mist refer tothe sort—of thing that you 
could point at, T is principle became the "methodological solip 


ne early days by Witte A Dim! 
of e 


and Carnap, 


n Y 
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"The world is my senda sd i can refer to nothing 


x à 5 ng of 
the unverifiable. "ealiiing that there. were no sense impress- 
ions.on could point to-and—sar— that is myself", Wittgenstein 
went on to say that the word "I" woukd“he found meaningless--- 
"solipsism without subject", The only meaningful statements we- 
re those that could he resolved into what Carnap called Protoc- 

ypositions about what was given here end now,wlthout 
reference to any self to which it was given(82), Put this went 
too far for most o ted thi: 
on this view "'I see a sparkling spot on a black line and some 
numbers on a brass instrument’ is all that astronomy aims to 
say; and it cannot wish to say more because that would be impo- 
ssible," Oe Neurath pointed out that even Protocollsütze,as repo 
-orts oF tha zivenjMus* come Tater then wha hev report; since 
what they report is then gone,ani the only way of checking state 
-ments avout tt is to point at it, tne statements never can be 
checked, Sup»vose I Pouch ad a that Cleopatra had a long nose, The 
best tear dnr to staternt ts to rur town statements 
in the British Lmsem ias waich might support my conjefture, 
On- -the theory, these statementsgiu-the-sense-of- tack marks on a 
white surface, would he what my words referred to,since they 
shouta- verify-what I 
gaid,and ray statement would be a declaration that I should find 
stetenent refers 5hen-not to 
Cleopatra at lul to future verificatory statements about 
her(84)| The nositivists have not realized that ia admitting th: 
reference to other people's pleasures and pains they have real 
abandoned the principle of verifiability, Towards the end of ni: 
life,Schlick introduced the notion of weak verifiability,which 
would srant meaning to a statement if anv relevant evidence for 
ab ELS be pr esented in Eod All the metaphysical and po 


nave confused what is neant by a reno Hen with what will 
Serve to verify it, If we sneak of this desk as existing when 
no one is in the room we do not mean merely what people see and 
feel when they are in the Toom, Andy OF, course,what they night se: 
if they were there is not evidence(85) je They have also begged a 
i is confined to sense 
experience, "ere logical empiricism has not been empirical enous 
the—phitosophers-of analysis have attacked the ratonalist belie: 
that by the use of pure reason we can know the nature of M LAM 
Deseartesand—Spinona heltered that one couid start from ce - 
evident propositions,and spin from them a complete knowledge of 
Were—oniy +wo—points—in MeTagzart's system 
where he found it necessary to introduce empirical propositions 
sum of 
3 lions,or 3 drops of quicksilver to 3 others and got 1,would 
you consider that an exception ta the mile 3t3=6? Nay simply 
ur le what you mean by 3*3 ald by 6 is the Sane and no parade 
acts gan alter that(87(, 
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satus Tit*tgenstein stated his theory of philosophy 
as a critique of language so obscurely and incoherently that 
comment is most safely left to that inner circle whom he allow 
-ed to sit at his feet, 3ut it is clear that he concluded that 
“an ideal language would he one in which every sentence reflect. 
ed in its own structure the structure of the fact it reported, 
-Tre vresent-day Oxford analysts have taken from nin their cent. 
ral idea thas the structure of ordinary language is misleading 
—regarding this structure of facts,un1 that the business of philc 
-sophy is to search out the wars in which it misleads and guar¢ 
—azainst—t4em(i05);,—?here—is-no—idotatry-here of-corrmn-usaze; 
on the contrary,it is orecisely the forms of common usage that 
—&re—branded.as tne chief seureeof phitssophiecai delisien(1™), 
"In the proposition there must be exactly as much distinguish- 
—ab i in the state of affairs 


P.L,.Heathi The Appeal to Ordinary Languages The thesis I have i 
_in mind to rebut can Ge Peete e OL an fal owas MPhile- 
sophical problems are generally,if not always,due to unnoticeá 
or unadvertised departures from{185) Standrad Tnglish, Ordinary 
language is correct language," The reference to "Standard ngl- 
ish" comes fron the introduction to a recent rechauffe of ess- 


ays on this theme(Logic and Language, ede A.G.N,F1ew, 1251) ,and 

sugzests t^e passing remark That nese writers seen to take li- 
“ttle account of the existence of other languages whose structuz 

-e and idiom are very different from English(Standard or other- 


wise}, but which seam to 5e equally, if not iore,G&p&ble of eng- 
endering metaphysical confusion, To the vast majority of moderr 


this strictly normative conception of “standard Fngli 
-i$h" is completely out of date(186), It is merely an obstruct- 
ive superstition, surviving n"ainiy-amonc schooimasters-and forme 
logicians,whose excuse,like that of most other Tories,amounts 
—teo-no ere than-&-vested-interest—in,or- reverence for;tne stat- 
us quo, The familiar and overworked analogy between logical anc 
~gramaatical rules is about due for retiromnent, Offhand referenc 
-ces to the man-in-the-street,John Doe,Bertie Wooster or the 


-Strand Magazine- are nni really very impressive methods of estat 
-lishing e "correct" or "normal" usage of words(187) and phre 


+8884 So far as they serve any purpose at i opposit 
-e one,of bringing out the variety and fluidity of these usages 
_and the arbitrary character of any proposal to select and «rade 


He then po Bertie Wooster,to the effect that "we Toosters 
have a fine sense of w s fitting",and goes on to affirm. 
that "Rational Faculty of Immediate Apprehension’? would make 


2 E - o i! > @ 2A S this 
prove? Nothing whatever excent that Bertie is a moron(188). 


“There are no such things as voITUiOnsi" wüemw SEARA MO intel] 
-gence---until one later finds the author(Prof, Ryle,of course) 
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Hd UNCONCernealy about "efforts of will"(The Concept of 
Mind,ch,3)(189). Aside from its uses as a technique of controv- 
ersy,al' this terminological hyperaesthesia appears to depend or 
no'nore substantial'a foundation than the egregiouslrFido": on 
the one hand we are told that no dog is to have more than one 
name,an? that a plain one; on the other,that once a name has 
pesn assigned to a dog it is never to he used,even as a nickname 
for any other one, For the application of logic to discourse it 
is,indesd,essential that the terms should he well defined and 
univocal in their reference, There this theory goes entirely of! 
the-rails is in supposing that the casat and irregular speech- 
habits of everyday discourse are somehow able to furnish unique 
a&nd-authoritative onriteria for— 5he-interpretation of terms in 


trouble than it is worth,e,g, the word "idea" in Locke and Hune, 
The same thing is already happening with many of the happy collc 
-quialisms launched into currency by Prof, "y1e(191). 
O.A.Cmmpbell,Conuon-Sense Propositions and Philosophical Parad- 
oxes: A small child, just léarninstie use of( B\simple/,pointe 
o a Caw Close by and says, "Look at the horsej"(222),. We say to 
him "That's not a horse,it's a cow", Here it is natural and pro- 
per to say that the disagreement is "linguistic", There is no 
difference,or none of substance,in the facts apprehended, The 
child sees much the same features as the adult, tne features char 
-acteristic of the cow, He "simply applies the wrong label", Suz 
«pose,on the other hand,two adults walking in the fields by 
night,an? confronted by a dark shape,dinply silhoutted against 
the— grass, One says "There!s a- horseil'" The other -replies—"No, 
it's a cow",and he may add "I can see its horns", Here we would 
regard.it as quite ridiculous to speak-of tho d£sagnemhent ag " 
"linguistic", The two men attach precisely the same meaning to 
the terms "cow" and "horse", Their disagreement is &bout the 
facts differently apprehended( 223), 
Q,K,Grant,Polar Concent Metaph: 4 
"opposed" terms when E entails s no and vice versa 
This definition applies to: 1, Philosophically puzzling polar 
concepts such as "material" and "mental","absolute" and "relate 
ive"; 2, Contrary terms that have,as Aristotle pits it(Cate gor- 
ies llb),an intermediate or mean,e.g, "concave" and "convex - 
Ttermeidate "flat"),"past" and "future"(intermeidate "present"); 
3, Gontradictories which do not have a mean,e,.8,, "husband" and 
"wife","necessary" and "contingent"(263), 
C,A,.C&mpbell,Hnyle on the Intellecti The Concent of the Mind i 


an attack upon the traditional dualism of mine anc matter(778), 
"Man need not be degraded to a machine by betnatd aria Wo be a 


L 
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dented fo be a ghost In the machines ffe night,after &ll,be & 
sort of animal,namely a higher mammal"(p,.328), Mere knowledge 
of physical behaviour of others does not give us what we mean 
by mind,unless it allows of an inefrence to sometning beyond 
fttself,not observable in the sane way. If I heard Prof, Ryle 
screaming,why should I feel any sympathy with him or bother to 
ove the cause of his scremming,unless I-on the- 
strength of the screams supposed the existence of mental states 
Aes JS Ayer, Philoso and Languages Philosophy is a second-order 
subje sOpny,t n—said,is talk about talk(405). 
The success of a philosophical enquiry would consist,not in the 
piece 


of knowledge,buit r&ether in ihe dis. 


appearance of the problem on which it was directed, We should 
have been made to see that our puzzlement was gratuitous(406). 
Even at the level of common sense our ordinary language will. be 


dE3C.64. URA 
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At the word "notes" donnish passions stir, An attitude to the 
past,to scholarship,to truthfulness may be bound up in their 
presence or absence, One way of dividing up the English depart 
ements of the universities is by testing their allegiance to 
the principles in and behind the note,wherever vlaced,however 
dry. I appeal to anyone who has ever checked a quotation cop- 
ied out by his own hand or another's, How often when its sour- 
ce is tursd uv is the transcript found accurate? Not very oft- 
en(viii), To check the transcript of a quotation is sometimes 
to discard the quotation, To re-examire the context of a quot- 
ation is sometimes to discard the quotation, The supplying of 
footnotes, therefore,is a habit that helps keep the author 
straight(ix), 

At last when the scarlet flush subsided,Dickens and Thackeray 
-were found to be standing just where they- stood always, Joyce, 
Lawrence and Virginia Woolf having come to stand in some sort 
of amiable relationship to them(3), Mr Sparrow's ¢éispekaging 
remark on George Eliot is not a pin proving that our excitemen 
is a bubblepbut a pin thrust childishly into a giant oak(7), 
Talk streams out of him like »breath,but it is with sweat,with 
blood and sweat,that good writing achieves existence, Carlyle: 
"You cannot...if you are going to write a book---at least---I 
never could---[do itlwithout getting decidedly made 111 by it" 
(On the Shoice of Books), For Newman the producing of each of 


his hooks had been "a sort of operation", "in nm of pain,a 


mental childbearing" (Ward,Life,I,2963 II,204)(11), 
To the airborne eye a country's flora,for instance,disappears, 
And to the traveller on foot the flora is delightful, Hovering 
in his helicopter the critic tends to see merely as green what 
once he saw as the feathery freen and white and red of a mead 
-ow, Critics viewing literature from a chosen altitude some- 
times seem disembodied as well as remote, They forget the viv- 
idness of their responses when they were formerly exploring 
phenomena on foot, What they write seldom contains quotations, 
They dream of voetry,and we have only to confront them with a 
vivid line of it to see them start as if at the smell of ammo- 
nia, If they were to fall harmlessly overboard they would not 
recognise the(15) country they wem purporting to be surveying 
(16), As I see it the slow reader has the better chance of att 
eaining to good criticism and the fast reader to good literary 
history, L fe being brief,it is to the fast reader we look for 
. such literary history as we get: only he can read enough to 
make more than a beginning(18), Blakes "He who would do good 
to another,must do 1t in Minute Particulars, General Good is t 
the plea of the Soundrel hypocrite & fl&tterer"(Jeruselerch, 
5). Johnson: "Life is made up of little things; erd that char- 
acter is the peat Pus does little but reposten Ml Sas gil 
a "(Mrs Piozzi,Anecdctes of_Semuel Johns Ae Seb gliOd~ 
e I hich UordswortM recalled in tre- little nemeless 
unremembersd acts" of "Tintern Abbey",and or which Dickens's 
ls Jellyby provices e 3 S SAI gumias] 


SU AC 6d. 
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total coloured square were pushing more or less evenly into cur 
consciousness, Put a piece of literature is,so to speak,e leag- 
ue-long stretch of ribbon moving out of total darkness across & 
beam of light into whet et best is luminous cloud, "he beam of 
light is narrow, The vivid lighted beginning of even so short a 
piece as a page is already passing into the twilight of memory 
by the time its lighted close is making its own vivid impression 
on the sense of sight, Existing complete oni; in the memory,a 
piece of literature longer than e short Lyric or epigram cen ne- 
ver be discerned as a whole istinct enough to have a sh&pe(27), 
Vague as is the memory of a whole book,it must be faced by the 
critic. No two clouds ere alike since the bocks producing them 
are unique(29), A good critic tries to go & step further than 
that bold step taken by Xgzart when he seid that he could hear e 
each of his symphonies as one note, For & poor critic ell clouds 
are alike; he bse one piece of criticism which serves ail turns 


els and sitories,and the poems of Emily Dickinson are flowers on 
the same tree,or g&udies on the same Christmas tree, Put the 
writings of many authors are various enough within themselves tc 
outwit any single critic, For all the domes of brow of Bradley a 
and Ker---to name two recent giants---had they fingers that tap- 
ered finely enough to touch the quick of small thines{$5)? We 
are all critics with blind spots bis or little(40), 

Whenever Arnold speeks of literery criticism,he prefixes a derog 
eative and speaks cf "mere" literary criticism, As soon as he 
left "mere" literary criticism for the larger field of criticisr 
of literature and life together,re ceases to be disinterested 
thoughhe did not cease to claim to be disinterested(44), His 
criticism flouted its own rule of "keeping aloof from practice", 
"steadily refusing to lend itself to any...ulterior,poiitical, 
practical consiéerations"(45), However veried were its objects, 
Arnold's highly interested disinterestedress had e single aims 
to produce a certain effect on the British middle class(46), 
Great Briteinges he saw ityradly required reinstating in & Zuroj 
-De dominated by the democratic intelligence of the French end 
by the regimented vigour of the Sascmnn 41. Mill had descoried 
(Inaugural Address delivered to the University of St Andrews 
1867, p,894 Wo..bwo infiuences,..heve chiefly shape TI Fish 
charactef,..s conmercial money-getting business,and religious 
Puritenism")(48),and Arnold after him,what Weber end Tawney "eve 
regularly proved,that the middle-class Eriton of the 19th centur 
-y was descended from the Puritan of fe IET Cfa Gul ure & Spee 
=C} Dpga55-6 If,in his poems,he had rebelle against the b « 
KH xis of Ru pry in tis prose,he was his father's 
son busy ng hinself cheerful v and optinistically, He acknowled¢ 


h “ eeble unit" of the class he ey 
i ce, ne wes .dabergsvea in 
to Essays in Criticism), Like his audience, nex wes ARLOA 
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work, And so,for all his high-hat nersiflage,he descended anong 
them not to destroy but to fulfilí49), If »oetry shared the fun 
-ctions of religion,only poetry of a certain kind could be alloy 
-ed the name, By its fruits of joy and consolation.ye shall kmor 
it(Cf the preface to the Poems of 1853), Authentic poetry was sc 
-lem as church, Lamb's fancy that we should say grace before 


the slogans that undermined resistance to sales?(53). Fe called 
himself “an unlearned betietristic trifiert(5s),end his evident 
pieasure in the phrase prepares us for those occasions when he 
net-oniv-admitted his lack of knowledze tut mate ticht of it, 
Which is searcely the &rnold who subserihbed to Joubert's remark 
that-"ieneranes_in_intelicet+inl-_matters_te-a-crime-of-the first 
order"(He needed not go ahroad for such a remark,for Johnson 
says in- Rasselas,ch,303_""Isnorance,when- it is volunterysis crini 
-nal"), "Te had almost no sense of the historical, “men he wished 
to show how well the "l*zahethans liked the fantastic,ne mentior 
-ed the testimony atforded by their portraits,but relied other- 
. wise on Scott's Kenilworth, And we find him comparing a hymn in 
an idyll of Theocritus with the canticle of St Francis, His com- 
parison takes the form of knocking their astonished heads toge- 
Pher(57), When he gives us the vhrase,"blank with all she ennui 
of the Middle Ages"(Essayvs in Criticism,2nd ed.1869,p,282),we 
ask him if what he read as blank ennui was not rather the blank 


1 Me spears of tne 18th 

9 tells us little ahout 
tho—meglishmen—rho-in—that-eentury-led urope,or- greastiy-influ- 
enced it,in theology,nhilosophy,industrial invention, geographic- 
ai_discovery, trade, lendscane _gardening,an age which—produced Po- 
pe who seemed to Voltaire to be the greatest poet living,san age 

h produced Xuropean household words like Robi 2rugoe8, 

Gulliver's Travels,Pamela,the Ngght Thoughts,O0ssian, ine Vicar 


9í—Naketieid — 9 ——— —— Á— 
~l), Vost l9th-century poets and"*edudHEMA RH. in two 
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minds about 13th-century »oetry, Tennyson avowed that he would 
rather have written Gray's "legy" than the whole of Wordsworth; 
and Pope he saw as rival to himself in the minute interpretative 
observation of external nature(72), In the essay on Gray,Arnold, 
seeking something of Goldsmith “inretaliation" for Goldsmith's 
disparagement of Gray,hits on the jline,"No chearful murmurs fluc 
~tuate in the gale," and dismissed it as "the poetic diction of 
our prose century","rhetorical,orhate,---and poetically,quite fa 
-lse", Sut if we turn to the Deserted Village,we find that the 
line belongs inseparably to a context remarkable for its fidelit 
-y to a complicated recolisctions "The wtch-dog's voice that bay 
-ed the whispering wind,/And the loud laugh that spoke the vac- 
ant mind; Mesa alt in soft confusión sought the shade,/And fill 
-ed each pause the nightingale had made,/But now the sounds of p 
population fuil,/No chearful,ste."(75). For the 17th and 18th 
centurles,the word "gale" meant simply "a movement of air"; br 
Arnoldts- tiae it had—ceome to have a narrower meaning,thut- of a 


would-be translator of Homer from Cowper's latinate diction, But 
the illustrative example("repriéves/The obsolete prolixity of 
. shade") is not taken from Cowper's own translation of Homers it 
is taken from 
imitate the ve 
of Cowper's line 
is that the 


Judging from what he said of the "real" estimate of poetry in th 


essay "The Study of Poetry",Arnold was not eoncerned so much wit) 


the object as 14(93) originally was(cf, On Translating Homer on 
“the critical effort" "to sese the object as in itself it réally 
is"; Cf Looke,Ess ed, Fraser,II,2273 ",,,the Xnowledge,..of 
things as they ly &re...", Worüsworth,Poetical Works,ed, Eo 
de Selincourt,II,431: ",..to observe with accuracy things as the 
&re-in themselves,.,") as with what it amounted to in the presen 
That vhrase,ignoring time and its changes,sucked everything into 
the -present-moment, when, for the moment,time obligingly-seemed 
still, "To see the object as in itself it real’y is" brought all 
objeets—on-to—the same-mid-lOth-oentury footing whether they were 
old objects or new,whether they were poems of Milton or poems of 
Brownings When the object was a poem of Milton,there were then 
two objects: the object as in itself it really was at first,as 
it appeared to Milton and to the 17th-century reader,gand the ob 
Lect as in itself it really is,as it lay helpless be 


th-centuxk hO R 


Tnea 


mid-19 
Arnoa and the 
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Yh Pr. Kad, Yoke , 226; 


Pater followed Arnold, In the preface to The I issance he 
said: "tTo seo tis object as in itself it Ty is", fas been 
justly said to he the ain of all true criticism whatever," In 
the essay on "Aucassin aut Nicolette” he produced the following 
s "To say of an ancient literary composition that it has an anti 
=quarian interest,often means that it has no distinct aesthetic 
interest for the reader of today"(96), Me did encourage the his 
2torian: “Every intellectual product must be judged from the 
point of view of the “sola: tie people in which it was produc- 


edly. he smiled at the seRlars of the 15th century who "lacked 
the very rudiments of historic sense", $t such remarks lacked 
the support of Pater's practice, In the paragraph immediately 
following the last quotation he twice used the word "strange" 
ang twice the word "quaint",words,that is,which no one uses who 
has made an effort to "throw himself back into orid unlike 
one's own"(97), One recalls Kittredge's good-hunoured pillory- 
ing of such terns of patronages: ",...but we do use droll adject- 
ives} If these great ancients show the simplicity of perfect ari 
we call them naif,oarticularly when their irony eludes us; if 


they tickle our fancy,they are quaint"(Chaucer and his Poetry, 
1933 ed.,0,5), Far from going back to the Renaissance este 
the crooked corridors of *ime,Pater preferred to see it as c 
"Ue E 
-ed pictures not as thev were left by the artist,but as they hac 
survived, He liksat them,that is,"embrowned" * The only source of 
the embrownment of Renaissance pictures is varnish and the chon: 
#es worked on it by time, Varnish,as an enriohnent,wus applied 
ty some Dainters to their new pictures,and by dealers and owner: 
to-ol1à vietures, By the 18th century,varnish had become a prime 
pigment, The poets saw the autumnal effect it had on paintings : 
as an effect unconnected. with chemicals and the hand of mansas 
an effect tnat time had produced unaided on the picture(98), 
Dryden told sneller to expect from a benefioent- future; "More cz 
cannot be by Mortal Art exprest;/But venerable Age shall add the 
rest./For Time’shall with his ready Pencil stand;/Retouch your 
Figures with his ripening Hand,/Mellow your Colours,and imbrown 
the Teint,/Add every Grace,which Time alone can grant"("To Sir 
Godfery Xneller",11,174 ff.J). Even as late as the close of the 


^ 


etters of Jghn Sonstable,1896 edasppol40 fe; Ruskin in nis 

riltfant discussion o^ the use of the word "brown" by poets en 
the.usà of'the-ooloür-by "Sir:George.Be&uónt:gnd his colleaguet 
records the remark of "one of our best living modern colour- ^ 
ists" that ‘there ts 5 borwn in Nature, What we call brown is 
always a variety either of orange or purpie'---Lodern Painters, 
IV,v,sect,lO)(99], Et doesnot seen-to have crossed Pater!s nint 
that his love for the "minor tones"(Ine Renaissance,1875 ed,,Dp, 


considering "the autumnal tints necessary'(C,.R,Leslie,Life and 


Renaissance picture Yoj ELA Md 


4J 
8 was a Love for the triekes of dealer 
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who were administering to a particular taste, At the beginning 
of his meditation on the Mona Lisa he remarked : "Perhaps of 
all ancient pictures tine has chilled it least"(100), He added 
a footnote which appeared in the article as first published,in 
the To eee ety NN 136040400812 "Vet for Vasari there was 
sone further magic o? crimson in the lips and cheexs,lost for 
use" I find this note disingenuous, If that crimson had surviv 
eed till his day,what would have become of the minor ténes of 
nis description? Would the Mona Lisa have kept as much fallen 
day about her,vould the eyelids have had the same weariness,if 
the cheeks had retained the merriness of those of Nogarth's 
Shrimp Girl? Time had chilled the picture enough to allow Pater 
-to write & poem on ia femme fatale,as it also had chilled the 
roses of BotticelliT'sU1O01] 3irth of Venus to the exquisite 
point at which Pater oould deserihe them as "embrowned a little 
as 3otticelli's flowers always ard(102), On several occasions 
-Mallock quistly copied rater's way of listing incompatibles as 
if they were all on the same footing---witness Mr Rose's dreamy 
.disquisition on "a beautiful face,a rainbow,a ruined temple,& 
death-bed,or a line of poetry"(114), Cf Browning'!&:list in "Bis 
-hop Blougram's Apology": *,.,.thnere's a sunset-touch,/A fancy f 
from a flower-hell,someone's death,/A chorus-ending from Xurip- 
ides--"(116), The Yordsworth that Pater built up in his Appre- 
ciations 1s not the Tordsworth as he really was, "e is e out 
as too exquisite,too tremulously sensitive,too freely passion- 
&te(118), Hé is a scented Yordsworth,a mixture of Gissing's 
Henry Ryecroft and Mr Walter de la Xare(119), Mr Rose bears the 
moustache which was already the salient object,indeed the "heavy 
-y Bismarckian" object,on Pater's "uncomely" face(Thomas Wrizht 
‘She Life of Valter Pater,I1,p0,1903 &7256; friends encouraged its 
cultivation In the Interest of diminishing his plainness)(125). 
Lady Ambrose: “What a very od4 man Mr Rose is}...He always 
seems to talk of everybody as if they had no clothes on"(129), 
Mr Rose is a sensualist,at least in mind, Pater dropped his "Co 
-nclusion",*the main source and excuse for Mr Rose,and by the 
time it reappeared it had been revised(153), Arnold to some ext 
ent had sanctioned a good deal of Pater's "Conclusion" elsewher 
=@,2,G, in his essay on-Maurice de Qu$rin(140), — 
For Newman("Poetry with Reference to Aristotlets Poetics" in 
Essays Critical % Historical, I,spp,l-29) poetry exists apart fro 
pen and paer,and,moreover,only exists at its most characterist- 
ic ani pure when so existiag,since "the poet's habits-of mind 
lead to contemplation rather than to communication with others.’ 
He &lmost begrudges the putting of the poem on paper,as if "the 
spirit of poetry" suffers when an attempt is made to fit it 
with a body, He sees composition as the mere consequence of the 
poet's decision to communicate his poetry,and he sees that dec- 
ision almost as dependent on accident, A poan p an ance 
. "no essential part of poetry,though indispebsable to its exhibi 
stion",the artificial part"(157),, "dexterpe,t,vaccomp istment” 5 
“0.04. WAME N 
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and the ‘talent for composition" is compared to those of dancing, 
of elocution,and even of type-settings "Poetical composition re- 
quires that comman(of language which is the mere effect of prac- 
tice, The poet is a compositor; words are his types; he must havi 
them within reach,and in unlimited abundance," Cf, Wordsworth's 
Excursion,I,77ffs "Ohh many are the Poets that are sown/By Nate 
ure; men endowed with highest gifts,/The vision and the faculty 
reat M wanting tne accomplishment of verse"; Gray's "mute 
inglorious Miltons"(158), Newman would have countered Dryden's 
remark that the act of riming often helped him to a thought with 
"So much less poetical the thought"(159), He considers Pope an 
offender under this head: he sees him as elaborating his couplet: 
too Independently of the poetry that originally vrompted their 
existence, His theory may be called Protestant, or better, Evangel 
-ical, Like Protestants, the poet 1s justified rather by faith 
than oy works; Like Evangelitals,rather by "spiritual-mindedness' 
than by faith{ Lectures on Tastirication, 2.324) (160), His views 
apply best to certain kinds of short lyric poens,the kind which 
Wordsworth called "effusions" and of which his voluminous poet- 


ical works contain only 10 instances(See J,0,89mith,A Study of 
Wordsworth,p,16)3; and after all,iffan extempore lyric comes right 


Tirst time,it comes right because'the hand,like Giotto's hand mal 
-ing the circle,is a practised one{162), He does not make enough 


allowance for the poet whose “wheels",to use the words of Pope 
and Coleridge,"take fire" while driving(Pref=ce to Nomer,3rd par 
-Agraph; Blog.Lit,,ed, J.Shaweross,I1,0,56), When he praises Vir; 
-il and Nilton,he forgets that he never saw thelr eyes glitter- 
ing with inspiration,out can only infer their glitter from the 
printed nage, The battle of pen strokes is seen as nothing more 
than improving attempts to say what from the start had been seen; 
but on the evidence of Milton's mss,it seems that there were some 
things which Nilton won his way through to seeing for the first 
time in the process of winning his way through to saying what he 
may have thought he had seen clearly from the start(163), 

In the 18th century a fairly common kind of noem was the "orogr- 
ess" poem,of which Sravts ode "The Prosress of Poesy" is the bes! 
«known example, Shakespeare divide man's life into 7 periods,and 
Pope into 4(An Zssay on Man,iI,275 ffe); but they were not usual. 
ly,before the 1l century,seon as phases of a continuous owth, 
That tern "growth" had to wait for Wordsworth, Beattie's kinsire. 
had borie the subtitle "The Progress of Genius" but Prelude bore 
the subtitle "The Growth of & Poet's Mind," Coleridge:s Te poet 
-.i^ PSYOUE,i1n its process. to full development, undergoes as 5 
changes ag its creek name-sake,the butterfly" (Bio L ít aal, D8? * 
Browning in the 186% dedication of Sordello sald that hie "stres: 
lay on the incidents in the development of a soul"(201); he cell. 
ed an autodlogranhical poem "Development" and coined the compount 
"sonul-development"(202), The theme of Keats's Hyperion is the 
change which overtakes even what is perfect: "So on our heels a 
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accepted as a law,the concept of verfection suffers by being in 
-finitely deferred, Perfection came to lose its savour, Swinb- 


‘urne, for e xample,>referred the imperfect Faithful Shepherdess 
of Fletcher to the perfect Comus of Milton,the imprefect odes 
of Collins to the MiltonicalTy perfect odes of Gray(204),. Words 
-worth's Prelude is more like a growing tree than a ring of 
gold(208),. In "he Four Ages of Poetry Peacock enjoyed himself 
demonstrating as civ sation advances,poetry declines(216 
-—«Bo view which Macaulay was to repeat in his essay on Milton, 
Auguste Comte with more precision told the sane story(Cf, J,3, 


"trieste Gomte & Posittvism,pp.11f,)(217], The real enemy 
of poetry was science---ihe science to which in a famous foot- 
note{in the Us Pretnet bo the Myrtonl Settee) Tordcworth had 
opposed it, Bentham went out of his way to compare the pleasure 
of -poetry to-the-pleasure-nfforded by a- children's game-c&lled 
push-pin{ The Rationale of Reward,1825,D0,206)(218), Shelley wrot 
me his.: -of Poe: ig- to-yipld to Peseook,but he 
&greed W E n private(220),. Science helped Tennyson to be 
a greater poet than tomer in the "Specimen. of a T,.ansl&tion cf 
the Iliad in Blank Verse"(11 ff.) because Homer's eye had not 
heaunted,as Tennyson's had,the telescope, Tennyson realised the 
drean of Wordsworth who said that the poet could make poetry 


“draws us wit 
a single hair" it draws us es surely as handcuffs(240), 
Surely kr Forster,wher he brought up his well-known witty charg 
-és against Tlenry James(Aspects of the Novel,pp.205 f) could no 
not have recollected The Princess Casamassima; much of the sub= 
‘fect=matter of the wool resembles That O 
erge Eliot and Gissing(245), 
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Thomas A. Sebeok,ed. Style in Language(1960). — 
YA RICHARDS, PORTIC PROCESS & LI ANALYSIS: A good deal of Poetic 
Process consists in,and advances by,Literary Analysis and,on the other 
hand,Literary Analysis is often Poetic Process ateempting to examine and 
appraise itself. Coleridge: "Do not let us introduce the Act of Uniformi- 
ty against Poets"(letter to Thelwall,Dec.17,1796)(9). To be mysterious an 
unforthcoming about his own work seems a part of the poet's role, Poe 
attributes this to "authorial vanity",and,to explain the writing of "The 
Raven",gives us an ostentatious par^de of allegedly perfect adjustment of 
selected means to fully foreseen ends: "No one point in its composition 
is referable to accident or intuition"(Tne Philosophy of Composition " 
What species of "authorial vanity" is this?(109. A poem may be regarded 
&s & suitcase which the poet may think he packs and the reader may think 
he unpacks. Here is my poem: "Harvard Yard! in April April in Harvard Yard' 
(12). For the British a yard is a rather humbly useful,outdoor working 
Space,unlike a garden and with no suggestion of groves academic or sacred 
(13). Tne printed words of a poem are only its footprints on paper. T.S, 
Eliot: "The lengthened shadow of aman/Is history,said Emerson"(14). The 
"essential omission" (Whitehead) or saving neglect(15). Once certain deal- 
ings with the Unconscious are on the tapis,the best-informed denial turns 
into additional evidence(16). The best,if not the only,sorts of evidenee 
are fundamentally linguistic—-have to do with relations of words and 
phrases to one &nother—-a&nd evidence from a poet's alleged biography or 
psychology is seldom competent in any court(17). Personally I would be ex 
tremely sorry to learn one more fact about either author. To be more ser- 
~ious,if pessible. I have a hope that in time this amalgam of the gossip 
colum and whodunit will become a less dominant ingredient in criticism. 
Poetry is so much more than a source for low-down on the lives of poets, 
To let a thing of the seeming scale of Ulysses become chiefly a ground foi 
speculations about Joyce's sexual history---is that not rather a sad come. 
down from more important sorts of concern with literature?(20). This plea 
füór-the emanciaption of Literary Analysis from biographie explorations or 
copjectures will not be welcome everywhere: it looks like an attempt to * 
put a great many people out of their jobs. The first two lines of Mr El- 
~ot's "A Cooking Egg" read: "Pipit sate uptright in her chair/Some distan- 
ce from where I was sitting." Views have ranged from taking Pipite as a 
retired'nurse or governess to taking her as a Bloomsbury demi-vierge, One 
of my students bethought her of the dictüonary(21): "'Sate" may mean "to 
satisfy or gratify to the full a desire'...Pipit has obviously satisfied 
ihe "Tr." (o2). 
Sapir: "All grammars leak"(65). 
SOL SAPORTA,THE APPLICATION OF LINGUISTICS TO THE STUDY OF POETIC LANGUA$ 
GE: All poetry is language but not all language is poetry(83). In his The 
Logical Structure of Linguistic Theory,N. Chomsky sugges the concept of 
"degrees of grammaticalness", Speakers of English will agree that there i 
a sense in which "The boy fears the night" may be said to be more grammat- 
ical than "The night fears the boy",but the latter form is more likely to 
occur in poetry(84), + Auc P ikea. inl Barely Rey / E ri 
DELL H.HYMES,PHONOLOGICAL ASPECTS OF STYLE: W LAE eL IE m argument 
that high vewels are little,low vowels large,”as in big and small", but 
sucha pattern -is—ho basie-—of much-popular use-and-coimage;fur example, 
"Poopsquawk---that's an elderly pipsqueak" (112). se ARATE 


H.de Regnier: "La liberte la plus grande: qu'importe le nombre de vers si 
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si le rythme est beau?" (Quoted in P. Mansell Jones ,The Background of Moder 
French Poetry ,p.94). T.S.Eliot: "No verse is free for the man who wants to 
do a good job....Vers libre is a battle cry of freedom and there is no 
freedom in art"(176). 
Understanding the English language is not a sufficient condition for under 
-standing Milton,but is a necessary condition(201). Kissings the occasion 
should be adequi te and the actuality rare(206). 
RULON WELLS,NOMINAL STYLE & VERBAL STYLE: "Don't use nouns where you could 
use verbs"(214). Style is understood to be optional like vocabulary,as con 
—trasted with grammar(215). Nominality helps impersonality(217). 
I.A.RICHARDS,VARIANT READINGS & MISREADING: the reeognition,on the one 
hand,of the inevitability and desirability of diverse understandings and, 
on the other,their sharp contrast with the mistake,inadmissible interpreta 
-tion(242). The Dictionary(to accord it a capital of respect) often seems 
to be the contemporary representative of Holy Writ(247). 
ROGER BROWN & ALBERT GILMAN,THE PRONOUNS GF POWER & SOLIDARITY: The symbol 
T and V(from the Latin tu and yos) are used as generic designators for a ~ 
familiar and & polite pronoun in any language(254). During the medieval 
period,and for varying times beyond,equals of the upper classes exchanged’ 
the mutual V and equals of the lower classes exchanged T. In the Roman 
Empire only the highest ranking persons had any occasion to address the 
emperor (256) ,and so at first only they made use of V in singular, In the 
drama of 17th-century France the nobility end bourgé visie almost always 
address one another as V. This is true even of husband and wife,of lovers, 
and of parent and child if the child is adult. Mme de Sevigne in her corre 
-spondence never uses T,not even to her daughter the Comtesse de Grignan. 
Servants and peasantry,however,regularly used T among themselves. For many 
centuries French,English,Italian,Spanish,and German pronoun usage followed 
the rule of nonreciprocal T-V between persons of unequal power and the rul 
of mutual V or T between persons of roughly equivalent power. The relatio 
~ons called older than,parent of „employer of,&icher than,stronger than,et 
are all asymmetrical (257). Solidarity is a symmetrical relation,such as 
abttentédishensame: school have the same parents,practice the same professio 
the solidary T reaches a peak of probability in address between twin bro-* 
iers (258). Littre: "Notre courtoisie est meme si grande,que nous ne dedai 
-gnons pas de donner du vous et du monsieur a l’homme de la condition la 
plus vile"(260)—-a shift from power to solidarity(261). In general it may 
be said that the solidarity coded by the German T(du) is an ascribed soli- 
darity of family relationships. The French T ,in greater degree,codes an 
acquired solidarity not found on family relationships but developing out o 
of some sort of shared fate. The Italian T very nearly ecuals the German 
(263) in family solidarity and surpasses the French in camaraderie, On Oct 
-ober 31,1793,Malbec mad: a Parliamentary spech against V: "Nous distingu- 
ons trois personnes pour le singulier et trois pour le pluriel,et,au mep- 
ris de cette regle,l'esprit de fenatisme,d'Ürgeuil et de feod&lite,nous a 
fait contracter l'habitude to nous servir de la seconde personne du plur- 
iel lorsque nous parlons a un seul"(quoted in F.Brunot,La Pensee et la 
Langue). For a time revolutionary "fraternite" transformed all address int 
-o the mutual Citoyen and the mutual tu, Robespierre even addressed the 
president of the Assembly as tu(284). E England,befere,the;Norman Conques 
ye Was the second person plural and thou the singular. You was originally 
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the accusative of ye,but in time it also became the nominative plural and 
ultimately ousted thou as the usual singular. In the 17th century thou 
and you became involged in social controversy, One of the practices of 
the Quakers was the use of Plain Speech,and this entailed saying thou to 
everyone. George Fox: "Moreover,when the Lord sent me forth into the 
world,He forbade me to put off my hat to any,high or low; and I was re- 
quired to Thee and Thou all men and women,without any respect to rich or 
poor,great or small," He wrote a fascinating pamphlet,A Battle-doore for 
Teachers and Professors to Learn Plural and Singular(1660),arguing from 
Latin,Hebrew,Greek,Arabic,etc. that T to one &nd V. to many is the natural 
and logical form of address in all Tanguages(265). Fox suggests that the 
Pope,in his vanity,introduced the corrupt and illogical practice of say- 
ing V to one person. Another Cuaker,Thomas Ellwood,has described the trou 
-ble that developed between himself and his father: "But whenever I had 
occasion to speak to my Father,though I had no Hat now to offend him; yet 
my language did as much: for I durst not say YOU to him,but THOU or THEE, 
as the Occasion required,and then would be sure he to fall on me with his 
Fists." Some Quakers use thee today,which serves both as the nominative 
and the accusative,and drop thou(266). Very "palsy" parents may invite 
their children to call them by first name. The Very President of the Rep- 
ublic invites us &11 to call him "Ike", Nevertheless,the differences of 
power are real and experienced. M.Cronin has suggested in an amusing pie- 
ce that subordination is expressed by Americans in a subtle,and generally 
unwitting,body language: "The.repertoire includes the boyish grin,the dep 
-recatory cough,the unfinished sentence,the appreciative giggle,the droop 
-ing shoulders,the head-scratch and the bottom-waggle'"("The Tyranny of 
Democratic Manners",New Republic,137 .12—4,1958)(269). Moliere's preeieus 
es ridicules say V to servants whom a refined person would call T (570). 
Jespersen in his Grewth and Struéture of the English Language has rightly 
pointed out that Englich thou and yow:were more often shifted to express 
mood &nd tone than were the pronouns of the continental languages. The 
thou of contempt gave rise even te a verbal form,e.g. Sir Toby Belch wrg- 
ing Andrew Aguecheek to send a challenge to the disguised Viola: "Taunt 
him with the license of ink,if thou thou*"s$ him thrice,it shall not be ar 
iss" (Twelfth Night). At Sir Walter Raleigh's trial in 1603,Sir Edward 
Coke attacked him: "All that he did,was at thy instigation,thou viper; fo 


itor I thou thee,theu traiter" Sejanus,in Jonson's play,feels extreme con- 
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tempt for the emperor Tiberius but wisely gives him the reverential V to 
his faces; selilequizing after the emperor has exited,he begins: "Dull, 
heavy Caesar! Wouldst thou tell me..." In Jonson's Volpone Mosca invari- 
ably says you to his master until the final scene when,as the two vill- 
ains are about to be carted away,Mosea turns on Volpone with “Bane to thy 
wolfish nature." Tamburlane im Marlowe's play(Act IV) ironically uses V 
to the captive Turkish emperor Bajazeh: "T.s Here,Turk,wilt theu'have a 
clean trencher? B.: Ay,tyrant,and more meat, T.s Soft,sin,you must be 
dieteds too much eating will make you surfeit™ (275), In Two Gentlemen of 
Verona,Proteus and Valentine intitially exchange T,but when they disagree 
about the subject of love,their address changes to V showing estrangement 
Moliere. shows thai a man may even put himself at a distance as Dandin in 
the soliloquy: "George Dandin! Geroge Dandin! Vous aveg fait une sottise 
..." In both French and English drama of the past,T and V were marvelousil 
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approach and withdrawal. In vemm “Freud's ait 

-king amoeba metaphor the pronouns signal the extension or retraction of 
libidinal pseudophebia. W.V.Silverberg reports that in Germany in 1940 a 
prostitute and her client said du when they met and while they were toge- 
ther but when the libidinal tie(in the narrow sense) had heen dissolved 
they resumed the mutual distant Sie("0n the. Psychological Significance 
of 'Du' and 'Sie!",in Psychoanalytic Quarterly ,9.509-525,1940)(276) Thome 
as Finkenataedt, You und Thou: Studien zur Anrede im Englischen,1963. He 
delves into Babylonian pre-history; examines Hebrew,Arabic,Turkish,Sans- 
krit,etc. He makes only brief allusions to the pluralis majestatis,plura- 
lis reverentiae amd status-plural of eálssical and post—classical antiqui 
-Xy. Gregory the Great generally addressed a bishop as fraternitas tua, 
an archbishop as fraternitas véstra. Only after the Norman Conquest did t 
the plural of address spread through court circles from Latin and French. 
The author augments Skeat's summar:ef Chaucer's usage. Because the 18th- 
century you was expressed an unambiguous singular it has remained continu 
—eusly in use,just as the necessity in certain situations to express an u 
unambiguous plural has given rise to the use of yous,you ones ,you all and 
even you alls,in contemporary American(MLR Jan.1964,p.88) ` OF 
ROMAN JAKOBSON,LINGUISTICS & POETICS: Theemotive or "expressive" function 
focused on the Addresser,aims a direct expression of the speaker's attit- 
ude toward what he is speaking about. It tends to produce an impression o 
of a certain emotion whether true or feigned. Theterm "emotive" was launc 
-ed and advocated by A.Marty in his Untersuchungen zur Grundlegung der al 
-lgemeinen Grammatik und Sprachphilosophie,Bd.I(1908). The AE emotive 
stratum in planguage is presented by the interjections, "Tut! Tut! seid 
McGinty": the complete utterance of Conan Doyle's character consists of 
two suction clicks, The emotive fünction,laid bare in the interjections, 
flavours to some extent all our utterances,on their phonic,grammatical, 
and lexical level. If we analyze language from the standpoint of the info 
-metion it carries,we cannot restrict the notion of information to the co 
-gnitive aspect of lamguage. A m&an,using expressive features to indicate. 
his angry or ironic attitude,conveys ostentsible information, A former 
actor of Stanislavskij's Moscow Theatre told me how at his audition he 
was asked by the famous director to make 40 different messages from the 
phrase Segodnja vecerom "This evening",by diversifying its expressive tin 
(354) Orientation toward the addressee,the conative function,finds its 
purest grammatical expression in the vocative and imperative,which syntac 
-tically,morphologically,and often even phonemically deviate from other 
nominal and verbal categories, The imperative sentences cardinally differ 
from declarative sentences: the latter are and the former are not liable 
to a truth test. The-raditional model of language as elucidated by K.Buhl 
-er("Die Axiomatik der Sprachwissenschaft" ,Kant-Studien 38.19—-90,1932) 
was confined to 3 functions—-—emotive,conative,and referential-—-&nd the 
3 apexes of this model-——-the first person of the addresser,the second 
person of the addressee,and the "third person",i.e.,someone or something 
spoken of. There are howver 3 further constitutive factors of verbal com- 
munication. There are messages prrimarily serving to establish,to prolong 
or to discontinue communication,to check whether the channel works ("Helle 
de hoer ee ettract the rttertier of Ui PRTESTTHIT ST TA conf- 

continued attention("Are you listening?" ,"Lend me your ears” "T 
-hum!). CONTACT,or in Malinowski's terms phatic fonction, Doro thy Park 
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caught eloquent examples: ‘Well!’ the young man said. 'Well!* she said. 
'Well,here we are,’ he said. ‘Here we are,’ she said, ‘Aren't we?! "I 
should say we were,’ he said,'Eeyop! Here we are." 'Well!' she said. 
Well!’ she said. 'Well!* he said,'well.'"(355). The endeavor to start 
and sustain communication is typical of talking birds; thus the phatic 
function of language is the only one they share with human beings, It is 
also the first verbal function acquired by infants; they are prone to com 
-municate before being able to send or receive information. Metalanguage, 
which speaks of language,in°contradistinction to object language which 
speaks of objects,plays also an important part in our everyday life. When 
—ever the addresser and/or the addressee ned to check up whether they use 
the same code,speech is focused on the code and performs a metabinguhl 
function. "I don't follow you——what do you mean?" "What is't thou say'st 
?" "Do you know what I mean?" "A: sophomore is(or means) a second-year stu 
-dent" etc. are all metalingual. The set Einstellung) toward the message 
as such,focus on the message for its own sake,is the poetic function of 
le»guage. Poetic function is not the sole function of verbal art but only 
its dominant,determining function,whereas in all other verbal activities 
it acts 8s a subsidiary,accessory constituent. We say "Joan and Margery", 
never "Margery and Joan"(356),because the former “sounds smoother", The 
political slogan "I like Ike." Epic poetry,focused on the third person, 
strongly involves the referential function of language; the lyric,orient- 
ed toward the first person,is intimately linked with the emotive function 
(351). The poetic function projects the principle of equivalence from the 
axis of selection into the axis of combination, In poetry one syllable is 
equalized with any other syllable of the same sequence; word stress is as 
-sumed to equal word stress,as unstress equals unstress,etc. "Joan and 
Margery" showsthe principle of syllabic gradation, Without its two dactyl 
-ic words the combination "innocent bystander" would hardly have become 

& hackneyed phr&se(358). In jour and nuit the distribution of grave and 
acute vowels is inverted,so that Mallarme's Divagationsaccuse his mother 
tongue of a deceiving perversity for assigning to day a dark timbre and 
to night a light one. A phoneme that appears only once,but in a key word, 
in a pertinent position(373),against a contrastive background,may accuire 
a striking significance. As painters used to say,"Un kilo de vert n'est 
pas plus vert qu'un demi kile" Even in plain prose there lurk unostentat- 
ieus verbal devices; "this clething never can be completely stripped off, 
it is only changed for something more diaphonous"(C.S.Peirce,Collected Pa 
-pers,I,p.171)(374). A missionary blamed his African flock for walking 
undressed. "And what about yourself?" they pointed to his visage,"@are not 
you,too,somewhere naked?" "Well,but that is my face." "Yet in us," retort 
~ed the natives,"everywhere it is face." So in poetry any verbal element 
is converted into a figure of poetic speech(37T). 

RENE WELLEK,CLOSING STATEMENT; A false epistemology based on the supersti 
-tion of behaviorism denies the evidence of introspection and empathy,the 
two sources of human and humane knowledge(409). There is the suggestion 


of natura] sounds through speech sounds in a context,where words,in them 
selves Quite 


devoid of onomatopoetic effects,are drawn itno a sound patt- 
ern. An example is. i —innumeraübls bees," 
where the word "innumerable" is,out of context,cuite neutrál but strength 
-ens in pattern inthe context, Mr Ransom has argued that the sound effect 
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depends only on meaning and can easily be destroyed if,as he wittily sug- 
gests,we change the phrase to “murdering ef innumerable beeves," But re- 
placing "m" by "d" in murmuring" destroys the sound pattern "m-m" and 
thereby lets the word "innumerable" drop out of the pattern in which it 
has functioned(412). The poetic self of the poet msut not be confused 
with his private persoanlity. Even the "I" of a lyrical poem is dramatic. 
Crece drew the distinction very clearly. We know hardly anything about 
the private indvidual Shakespeare,but we do know a great deal about his 
poetic personality. There is a quality which may be ca lled "Shakespear- 
ian" or "Miltonic" or "Keatsian" in the work of these authors,to be deter 
-mined on the basis of the works themselves,although it may be ascertain- 
able in their recorded lives(414). There are degrees of self-expression, 
ranging from Byron's display of ego to the naturalistic novelists’ “objec 
—tivity". With regard to the addreasee,there is propaganda art on the one 
end of the scale,ánd on the other end monologue or diary like Pepys's 
written in a private language. We must distinguish temporal primacy or no 
-velty from aesthetic value. Shakespeare,although less novel than Marl owe 
is more complex,more diverse,er simply more perfect(415). There is poetry 
like-that of G.M.Hopkins which forces us to pay attention to the surface 
of words,to their sounds,to their "inscape"; &nd,on the other hand,there 
are writers in whom l&nguage- becomes almost diaphenous(416). Literary 
nalysis begins where linguistic analysis stops. The danger of linguistic 
analysis is its focus on deviations from,and distortions of;the tinguir’ 
ic norm(417). The only wey of refuting and correcting misinterpretations 
is to point to the context(418). Centextual coherence er “the circle of 
understanding" has been described by the great theorists of hermeneutics, 
by-Schleiermacher and Dilihey,and recently by Leo Spitzer(419). — 
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Charles Carringtons Rudvard Kipling, 
Xnglish supremacy,unchallenged in the 1860's,the Age of Palmer 
-ston,had heen asserted a little too self-consciously in the 


1870's,the Age of Disraeli,and was openly challenged in the 
1880's,the Age of Gladstone, "Society",which,in the era of pro 
-sperous agriculture,had heen almost frozen into an exclusive 
caste hy the country gentry,was cracking up,under pressure of 
new money from outside and agrarian distress from within( xvii) 
1890 was Rudvard Kipling's year, There had. been nothing like 
his sudden rise to fame and fortune since Byron awoke one morn 
-ing to find that the publication of Childe Harold had made hi: 
fanous(xix). All his authorized work has remaine? in the class 
that the book trade calls "hest-sellers", "hat other contempor 
-ary writer has enjoyed this longevity, Like Dickens,he was a 
popular writer whose work had a "sensational" success that did 
not die with the season,that did not need puffing by the rev- 
iewers(xxi), To this day he makes men lose their tempers,a 22 
pure proof of his lager Cange (li) 

J.L.Kipling was a man of wide re Íng &nd close observation(4) 
It was his task to foster the decaying arts and crafts of Ind- 
ia,an’d to oppose thetendency of Indian craftsmen to copy all 
that was worst in Victorian commercial art(11), He began with 
sculpture,an art that needed reviving,not founding,in DUNT 
" A sky full of eves,and an engine coughing in a desert"(13 
"his was the background of his age of innocence, the heaven 
that lay about him in his infancy, All Anglo-Indian families 
were haunted by a spectre,the dreaded day of separation when 
the children must be sent home for their education, "A time in 
a ship with an immense semi-circle blocking all vision on each 
side of her, According to Anglo;Indian custom their new guard 
-ians were given honorary rank as relatives,becoming "Uncle 
Harry" and “aunty Rosa"(14), They would pay their own and not 
depend upon relatives, The wretchedness of those five years 

cot Southsea lay buried in that inaccessible hiding-plate, the 
secret heart of a child, "It was an establishment run with the 
full vigour of the Evangelical as revealed to the “Toman, I had 
never heard of Hell,so I was introduced to it in all its terre 
“OYSeeel was regularly beaten, The Yoman had an only son of 12 
or 13,,4. hen his mother had finished with me for the day he 
took me on and roasted the other side, If you cross-examine « 
child of 7 or 8 on his day's doings(specially when he wants tc 
go to sleep) he will contradict himself very satisfactorily. 
If each contradiction be set down as a lie andretailed at 
breakfast, life is not easy.e Yet it made me give attention to 
the lies 
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I soon found it necessary to tell; an? this,T presume,is the 
foundation of literary effort(17),...Coming out of church once 
I smiled, “he Devil-RBoy demanded why. I said I didn't know, 
which was child's truth, He replied that I must know,..Arriv- 
ing at the housebf Sir Xdwfai Burne-Jones I would reach up to 
the open-work iron bell-pulY on the wonderful gate that let me 
into all felicity, "hen I had a house of my own,and “he Grange 
was emptied of meaning,I begged for and was civen that hell-»u 
-11 for my entrance,in the hops that other children might algo 
feel hapoy when they rang it...Automatic suspicion of sudden 
*avours(18).,.I was well beaten anë sent to school through the 
streets of Southsea with the placard *Liar' between my should- 
2T8ee.Oftenand often afterwards, the heloved Aunt Georgie would 
ask me why hed never told any one how I was heing treated, 
Children tell little more than animals,for what comes to them 
they accept as eternally established, Also,badly-treated child 
-ren have a clear notion of what they are liXely to get if the 
-y betray the secrets of a prison-house before they are clear 
of it"(19). Suddenly,without warning,his mother arrived from ' 
Indias Then she first came into his room to kiss her son goode 
night,he flung up an arm to guard off the cuff that he had be- 
an trained to expect, A boy of 11 can stand a great deal of 
mothering(20). 
There had heen little to show which of the three would go far- 
thest in the world(23), 
Other amenities there were none but those »rovided by nature, 
The school was in only the 5th year of its existence(25), The 
masters were a job lot, George Beresford: "A broad smile app- 
eared with a small boy behind it,carrying it about andpointing 
$t in all directions,..an early spring moustache across the 
smile... fie was rather short for his age,hbut he took it out in 
ev*r& width," The faint nencilling of mustache(26). 
Books ahout the life of children written from their own point 
of view were an original invention of the 19th century, Stor- 
ies for and about children there had always been,but the cult 
of childhood as a mode of life with its own values and its own 
standards gave a new impulse to literature, Ton Sawyer and Sta: 
-lky & Co,(29). Tom Brown's Schoodays contains horrider brutal- 
ities and wilder lawlessness,b^ut lt is a moral tale on the 
theme of the moulding of character, In Kipling's story,violence 
and heartless cruelty are paraded with vorish gusto(30], 
"he production of the school journal was the first injection 
into his veins of the printer's ink that he never again workeé 
out of his systen, 7 TT rd 
3 o He loved Bret Marte, Mark Wain, Narris(35), 
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He rode his subordinates with a loose rein(48), 

JeLeKipling: "By dint of his exertions in patience and forbear 
eance,the boy is training for heaven as well as for editorship 
ses there are no music-hall ditties to pick up,no roung persons 
to philander about with,and a great many other negatives of th, 
most wholesome description," Tropical disease struck down its 
victims without social discrimination(50). 

"A stifling hot blast...compounded of all evil savours,ani"mal 
and vegetable,that a walled city can brew in a day and a night 
He could put all that morbidity aside and keep a stiff upper 
lip before the fellows at the Club(52),. 

A roundpf picnics,dances, theatricals,etc, He took back the lac. 
erated fragments of his heart(53),. 

He surveyed the Indian scene from the secures base of a family 
life which was happy and impregnable---the "Tamily Square" of 
father,mother,son and daushteripk), 

His chief kept him grinding away at translation(59). 

He found himself odd man out in what was a honeymoon party(60), 
A mobile administm tion,not yet swathed in red tape(63). 

Like Topsy,the novel "growed" (66) s i 

I packed with these lily fingers, There's OO worth of educat 
-ion gone to smash and a good fellow with it(74). "Do you know 
what henicrania means? A half headache, One half of mv head in 
a mathematical line from the top of my skull to the cleft of n 
jaw throbs and hammers and sizzles and bangs and swears while 
the other half--calm and collected--takes note of the agonies 
next door"(75), 

Wheeler had kept his asstspant's nose pretty well to the grind: 
-tone for the best part of four years,and taught him "that an « 
order was to he obeyed at a run,not a walk"(76),. 

To versify with a court jester's licence, In All in a Garden 
Yair(1886),Sir "alter Besant made a comment with a mannerism 
that later critics have supposed peculiar to Kiplings "Te who 
stay at home are borne along,whether we likeaor no,by tre curr 
aent; we change our thoughts,our faiths,our standpoint,with th, 
change that goes on around us,,..Put in the colonies it is not 
so, One takes out a stock of ideas and comedhome with them pra 
ctically the same," ‘Ye have Yipling's word for it that this 
popular novel was "a revelation,a hope and a strength" to him 
62). 

He wanted & wider spread of canvas for his teening compositio 
He sent Mrs Hill a copy of Plain Tales from the Hills with a 
dedicatory verses "Would they were wor er, hat's too late-« 
/Framed pictures stand no further stippling,/Forgive the fault 
(90), Written in vest? 
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and written to order,the stories are of uniform length,2000 to 
2500 words, The style is that of the gossip-colunn, In good pop- 
ular journalism today this conversational style is common,but 
what other popular journalism than Kiplingís has never been all- 
owed to run out of print for 60 years, The tone was always that 
of smoking-room conversation,beginning:and breaking off &bruptly 
interleaved with asidesand oynieni-comments, These diversions,ha 
-ving served their purpose of focusing some point(91),were chopp 
-ed off short with the catch-phrase,"But that is another story"; 
a phrase which caught on like epidemic in the '90's, "The Gate 
of the Hundred Sorrows","False Dawn"(92), He would construct a 
frame about his picture and contrast the picture with the frame, 
He would intensify his effects by placing them under a spotlight 
at the hack of the stage,as a play within the play, He rarely 
used the device of the "twist" by which Maupassant releases in 
the last few sentences the hidden key that suddenly enables the 
reader to see the matter in a new light(95), The nearest parall- 
el to these short,intense,concentrated dramas is to be found in 


Browning's Dramatic rics,e,.g.,." My Last Duchess” or "The Bishop 
Orders ilis ds 


ud t 
Th^2S3to of the Gedsbys,A Satirical reflections on IRDlkos & l& 
mode,and the moral aianeiated by Captain Mafflins "A good man 
married is a good man marred",was suggested by Gyp's Autour du 


mariage(98), 

mapis Arrows" is based upon an incident in Daniel Deronda; 
sone of the stories were current coin of the barrack-room, the 
tall stories told by the old soldiers to the recruits(104], He 
differed from other writers of battle-pieces, The Xnglish tradit 
-ion associate' the sailor with the fight for freedom,with defen 
-ce against foreign tyrants; while the soldier,however courage- 
ous,was the hireling of usurpers,the instrumentof war-makers,and 
so was despised and ignored, In literature the attention he got 
was confined to the professional heroics of the military histor- 
ians,while amateur opinion was mostly based on Tellington's cyn- 
ical remark that his army was recruited from the scum of the 
earth, Socially,the private soldiers were in fact drwn from the 
unemployed er unemployable,so that "going for a soldier" was,in 
the respectable working-class,regarded as the last degradation, 
analogous with "going to the bad", Between officers and men ther 
was a barrier that could rarely surmounted(105), Search English 
literature and you will find no treatment of the English soldier 
on any adequate scale between Shakespeare and Kipling, He who wi 
-shes to know how British soldiers fight,how officers and men 
regard one another,how they talk the night before the battle,wi1 


seek the information i 
n Renry 
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or in Barrack-Room Ballads, Cromwell's and Marlborough's and 
Yolfe's and Vellington's soldiers are vanished as theugh they 
had never been; they have their panegyrics but nottheir living 
records£106), Courtsemartial bulked big in his picture of a 
soldier's life, "An' if sometimes our conduck isn't all your 
fancy paints,/Vhy,single men in barricks don't grow into plas 
-ter sainte" l'remxy) (109) , nly a Subaltern" contains "Bobhy Jet 
Jicks",the finest specimen of & type which recurs in his stor. 
ies,the very young officer who has the blic-school virtues 
of loyalty and common sense, If he drinks or wenches,the weakr 
-ness never interferes with his duty(110), With "Bobby Vicks" 
he moulded a whole generation of young "nglishmen, They rose 
up in their thousands,in 1914,and sacrificed themselves,in 
the image that Kipling had created(111),. 
"Common tunes that make you choke and blow your nose--/Vulgar 
tunes that bring the laugh that brings the groan"(The Song of 
the 9anjo)(119). 
This was Sess ngo in gioi kind s ey and rs sub- 
nove e 
PA dois stil long but had become Dos t ost the Lite 
of a ship's passenger had become a new social mode--safe,seleé, 
and utterly isolated from the world, For a few vears only did 
this phase endure,until space-divisions were eliminated by the 
radio techniques,and time-periods minimized by swift air-trav. 
el, The liner life that Kipling knew is &s extinct as the 
stagecoach life that Dickens knew,and Kipling is the poet of 
the steamship &s Dickens is the novelist of the stagecoach 
(121). At Penang and Singapore he first found himself face to 
face with the Chinese race,to whom he took an unaccountable 
dislike, Canton he described as "a big blue sink of a city 
full of tunnels,all dark and inhabited by yellow devilg(122), 
"hat the reporters credited him with saying was served up 
hot and dished up cold again and again(125), 
He called at the office of Harper Brothers and met with such 
a reception that he never forgave them, Tradition gives the 
words spoken to him asẹ "Young man,this house is devoted to 
the production of literature"(132),. 
"The Ballad of East and "Test" in the December issue of Macmil 
-lan's at once raised its author into the first rank of conte 
-mporary writers, Saintsbury se;ected it as one of two exanp- 
les of contemporary verse worth mentioning in his Histo of 
English Prosody,and the aged Tennyson growled to d lend tha 
young Kipling was “the only one of them with the divine fire" 
The first couplet is an echo from the Psalms wgere the figure 


of speech is usea to. 
Xpress 
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the universality of the divine law in spite of the estranging 
seas; the second couplet is Kipling's message that the divine 
spark in human nature also transcends all earthly distinctione 
The galloping rhythm of the hballad(136). 

On Meredith: "Imagine an old withered little man very deaf in 
one ear who,as did Dagonet in the Morte d'Arthur,'skips like 
a withered leaf upon the floor,' We Is full to a painful over. 
flowing of elaborated epigrammatic speech which on the first 
fizz strikes one as deuced good,,.,Anf neither time, tide,Heaven 
nor Hell,nor the sanctities of 5 o'clock tea^seem to he able t 
to stop that flow of t&lk,,,Attention must ^e given or he sulk 
like a child"(141), 

On ladies and lords complimenting hims "And through it all I 
kept thinking to mvyself,'Unless it happend that I was the fash 
-ion for the moment,you'd let me die of want on your doorstep! 
And so they would"(144), 

"In the Neolithic Age": "And the wildest dreams of Kew are the 
feats ‘Of Khatmandhu,/And the crines of Clapham chaste in Mart- 
abane//eeetmnere are ninety and six ways of constructing trib- 
al lays,/And--every--single--one--of--them--is --righti"(151) 


According to the legend,"Denny Deever" made Henley stand up 
and dance on his wooden leg,while Prof,Masson waved the paper 
before his delighted students,cryings"Here's Literature at 


lasti"(154), 

Whibley,still further to the right in politics,wa^ a scholarl; 

5on-viveur with a well-earned liver-complaint(156), 

He treasured Lord Dufferin's sentence in his memory: "So,vou 
(Et sd can he no room for good intentions in one's work" 
161), 

There was no redress at law, "The "hree Captains"; "----he 
swore it was only.a loan;/3ut when I would ask for my own agaj 
-in,he swore it was none of ry own"(164), 

Barrie wrote a well-meaning column of warning in connection 

with The Light thet Faileds "his chief defect is ignorance of 
life...He believes a ecause he has knocked about the worl¢ 
in shady company,he has no more to learn"{170), 

He keeps his friendships in different compartments, The pace } 
he went was too hot for the family reputation, 

"But the head and.the hoof of the Law and the haunch and the 
hump is--Obeyi"("Tree People"), 

"M'Andrew's Hymn" launched unon the world the new concept of 
the romance of machinery(210). It expites the success of fail 
-ure while its companion-piece "The'Mary Gloster'" exposes 
the failure of success(213), 


His philoprogenttiveness was forgiven 
9 
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Philip Rurne-Jones's slickly painted picture The Vampire gave 
& hint to the spectator of a story he was expected to find out 
for himself, "he scene was a bedroom: against dark curtains s 
stood a hed and on it lay a figure of a young men,dead or swo. 
oning,while over him towered with a triumphant sneer on her 
lips,& tall full-blooded woman in white, The only explanation 
offered was Kipling's set of verses: "A fool there was and he 
made his prayer/(Even as you and I!})/To a rag and a bone and : 
a hank of hair/(¥Ve called her the woman who did not care)/But 
the fool he called her his lady-fair--/(Even as vou and Ij)" 
(251), Phil was then making a fool of himself over Mrs Patric! 
Campbe11(252), A bout of fever, - , 
Kipling found Mackail too donnish and radical for intimacy( 25 
7), "A minor poet certified by Traill"(260), 
"Gunga Din" on a dark-skinned heros "An' for all 'is dirty 
tide/'X was white,clear white,inside"(276), "Take up the 
White Man's burden--/And reap his old rewards/The blame of 
those ve better,/The hate of those ve guard"---it is a task 
to he done without material reward,without thanks(277). 
While Rudyard lay in delirium,prayers were offered in New Vor 
churches,and people were seen kneeling in prayer before the 
hotel door(289), 
Nothing doing and no one to see, To wipe the memory of early 
defeats off the slate, 
The notion of an engine acquiring a personality by the grad- 
ual adaptation of its parts to one another(in "The Ship that 
Found Herself") was new and strange to lies contemporaries, 
though familiar enough in these days when everyone is used 
to the effect of running-in a new motor-car(554), Kipling san 
the Song of Steam,while Conrad, though a professional seaman, 
always harked back to the passing age,the age of sail, In 
Kipling's verse and prose,even at sea,the engineer,down below 
is Ht hero rather than the gold-laced captain on the bridge’ 
3537). 
s Beerbohm published very little and protested prettily 
that his muse was no bigger than the servantigirl's haby(340) 
This incomparable master of the smirk and titter was,as & rul 
-e,gentle,except when he touched upon one topic, He hate? Kip 
-linga He set himself to destroy Kipling's reputation, At — 
least 9 caricatures,2 critical articles,and å malevolent paro 
-dy have been recorded as the work of Max, Francis Adanms,ano- 
ther hostile critic(341),said that Kipling's picture of life 
at Simla was "duty and red tape tempered by picnics and adul- 
teryo" Richard Le Gallienne noted Kipling's debt to Walt 


Whitman: "In the labour of engines and the fi elds,/to show 
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the developments and eternal meanings"(342), H,G,Wells, The 

New Machiavellis "The prevailing force in my undergraduate 
days was not Socialism but Kiplingism"(345), 

It was precisely because his prose repeatedly echoes Biblical 
rhythms and turns of phrase that it was accepted and understoo 
by a public that read the Bible,but did not read Pater, When i 
it came to verse,he wrote in one of two styles, His more serio 
-us effects were made in a sonorous and didactic style that 
directly derived from Hymne Ancient and Modern,by far the most 
popular volume of verse in century Xngl&nd, Here again th 
intellectuals were out of tune with the national taste, Then 
there were the bar-room and music-hall ditties(351); the Barra: 
-ck Room Ballads essentially are songs for the Halls(352), 
"Hrs S&thurst" containsone of the eraliest allusions to the 
cinema in fiction,as it contains the earliest use of the word 
"It" for feminine charm(3571). She is between ages, 

"That Court hush which is like no other silence on earth"( 400) 
The lunatic fringe of radical pacifists on the left wing disg- 
uséed him,and he saw nothing more in the Liheral schemes of 
social betterment thans “Rohbhing selected Peter to pay for 
collective Paul"(407), His comment of the suffragettes contein: 
the wel-known lines ¥The female of the species is more deadly 
than the male"(409), 

"It was Galen who laid down that 'anger at meat'(hby which he 
meant all mental emotion save of the mildest) is the mother of 
evil"(422), "His mouth crammed with smooth things....aport of 
political bedside manner"(434), 

"Festooned with the whole haberdashery of success"(Ifldependenc: 
(463). "Tomlinson" at Hell-gate had received the Devil's warn- 
ings: "The sin that ye do by two and two ve must pay for one by 
one"(473), 

His obssession with the problem of pains "If you can force you 
heart and nerve and sinew/To serve vour turn long after they 
are gone,/And stil? hold on when there is nothing in you/Excep! 
the Vill that says to thems Hold onj"(499). 
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Ada Nisbet: Dickens and Zllen Ternan, 
For Bessie: This little hangout after a big sash(v). 
"T.M,Rossetti recorded that two events interrunted the success 
-ful sale of his brother's new edition of poems in 1870---the 
outbreak of the "ranco-Prussian Tar and the death of Dickens, 
Many hbusihess houses closed shop the day after the news was 
announced, Flags flew at half-mast, Placards edged in black Mm 
hungin the railway stations, On the following Sunday "every 
Unitarian and Universalist pulpit in Boston sent him to Heave 
en immediately"(1), One preacher anostrophized Dickens in the 
words: "Farewell gentle spirit... hy freed spirit walks in gle 
ery." The Rev, Justin D, Fulton protested against "the canon- 
ization of Charles Dickens," But in the end the canomézers hac 
their way, The shrine was erected, “ne veil was drawn, Voices 
dropped to a reverent hush(2). 

It is a natural error on tha nart of readers to ascribe to the 
writer himself the virtues he extols in his writings, Ahove 
&11,Dickens had celebrated domestic virtue,an? so he was enshxy 
-ined as a special kind of household saint(3), "he discovery 
of Tordsworth's Annette caused only a ripple of surprise and 
little pious objection, But it has heen different with Dickens 
"Gould the creator of Little Nell have done such a thing?" 
"Could such a man have written A Christmas Carol?" As the Cath 
-olic Church has discovered,however,is is best not to be in a 
hurry about canonization proceedings, Facts,not rumors,have 
heen knocking at the wall that Victorian reticence built aroun 
the man Dickens, Nothing is gained by demhing the disclosure 
as "the Dickensian Lie" or branding the scholars who make thes 
unwelcome discoveries "peeping Toms","ghouls",and "scandal- 
mongers"(4), Those who want only to like him,as Y, D, Howells 
once remarked,"can always escape from his life to his works" 
(Atlantic Honthly,XXXIII,622)(5). 

Certain facts ahout Bllen Lawless Ternan are & matter of reco 
She was the daughter of Frances Xleanor and Thomas Lawless Ter) 
-nan,hoth. of the theater, Mrs Ternan,as Fanny Tarman,was well 
known in the lesser theatricals of her time,  Ternan was a 
Dublin actor-manager who reputedly committed suicide in «an ine 
sane asylum in 1846(8), His death left Mrs Ternan with three 
little girls,Frances “lleanor,Maria,and Xllen Lawless,all of 
whom went on the stage at an early age, Maria appears to have 
heen the most talented actress of the three sisters, In some 
of his letters Dickens described rhapsodically her acting(9), 
Afetr her marriage to 7, Rowland Taylor,she attained some dist. 
inction as a portf&àit painter,and served for some vears as a 


special correspondent in ae for? London Standard, Frances 
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Eleanor had a pleasant singing voice,and was married to Anthony 
Trollope's widowed brother, Thomas Adolphus,a man 25 years her 
senior, She published two novels in the pages of Dickens's mag- 
azine,All the Year Round(10),and her best-known work 1$ the hio. 
graphy of her famous mother-in-law, Ellen Lawless was born in 
the same vear as Dickens's younger daughter Kate,on March 3, 
1859, She apneared in various parts at the Olympic and Haymarke: 
theaters in the 1850's, At one of these apnearances,Dickens is 
said to have gone hackstage before Ourtain time,where he came 
upon the 18-year-old actress in tears over having to wear an 
overscanty costume, This may have been the novelist's first meei 
-ting with “llen, In 1876,6 years after the death of Dickens, she 
married an Anglican cYercyman,the Rev, George "harton(11) Robin. 
son,who later gave up orders and became headmaster of his own 
school at Margate, Ellen died in 1914(12), 

In the middle of Victoria's reign,the "putting away" of onefs 
wife,leaving 8 underage children motherless(except for an enom- 
alous sister-in-law) ,was_ an almost unprecedented action, Dickens 
ts protestations of simple incompatibility, familiar enough toda 
were incomprehensible to the Victorian public, Many looked askar 
-ce at Georgiana “Nogarth,a natural target for the uninformed, 
Mrs Brownings "That is this sad story about Dickens & his wife? 
Incompatibility of temper after 23 years of married Life? "hat 
a pleas Torse than irregularity of the passions,it seams to me" 
(23), Thackeray to his mothers "To think of the poor matron aft. 
er 22 years of marriage going. away out of her house! O dear me 
it's a fatal story for our trade"(14), Dickens made two public 
statements, In the second he attempted to protect himself hy lav 
enching an attack upon Mrs Dickens, Ne announced that his wife 
suffered from a "mental disorder" and that the "peculiarity of 
her character has thrown all the children on someone else," He 
has preceded these remarks by writing,"in the manly considerat- 
ion towards Mrs Dickens," upon which th= Liverpool Heu comme 
eented, "If this is 'manly consideration,' we should like to be 
favoured with a definition of unmanly selfishness and heartless- 
ness" (15), 

"hen lark Lemon,editor of Punch and one of Dickens's closest fri 
-ends for many vears,hecam: Mrs Dickens's representative in the 
separation proceedings,Dickens broke the friendship to the point 
of forhidding the children to speak to “Uncle "ark,(. For him, the 
separation became a crucial test of all his friendships, “hose 
who so much as asked ls Dickens to dine after.te* separation 
sacrificed the friendship of her separated ^5and, Those who 


took 4 ` 3 
k his side,as Aid the vous actres® ye 
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actress Mary Boyle in effusive letters of sympathy,or Xdmund Vat 
.es in his column in Town Talk,ywere hound to Dickens with hoops 
of steel(17), All this extreme touchiness on the matter of separ 
ation,especially since Nrs Dickens herself maintained a dignifie 
silence(Dickens should lave married that notorious shrew, tosina 
Rulwer-Lytton!),does not argue in favor of Dickens(18), In the n 
newspaper comments of the time Illen designate? as "a meritoriou: 
young actress" was heing linked with Dickens's name(20). 
One of the earliest published statements ahout Dickens and "a la 
-dy not his wife" was made by Irs Julia Clara Byrne in her Gossi 
of the Century(1892),1,225-63 "Dickens was once by chance my fel 
-low-tr&vller on the Boulogne packet; travelling with him was a 
lady not his wife,nor his sister in law,yet he strutted about 
the deck with the air of & man bristling with self-importance" 
(22). Isa Blagden had asked Browning why Dickens had paid Mrs 
Trollope so well for her novels, Browning answered: "T,at I had 
no notion--but supposed there mist he some reason besides the wor 
worth of tha composition"(28), Even in Australia,where Dickengts 
enigrant sons may have done some talking, John Garraway wrote 
Dickens,A come about Dickens's falling in lovs with a pretty 
actress named liss Ternan(27). a 
Thomas "right began publishing the first new material he had 
haan collecting for over 30 years in 19343 his article "Charles 
Dickens Began his “Noneymoon" in the London Daily “xpress, His 
biography of the novelist followed nexy rear 5577 Te hints at 
Ellen's unhappiness during the Jiay-December relationship, His 
postponenent of the publication of his findings until after the 
death of all principals was not interpreted as the hehaviour 
of a gentleman who wished to spare embarrassments to these prot- 
agonists,but as that of a charlatan who waited until all were 
dead who could deny his statements, The charges all hroke this 
conscientious scholar,ardent Dickensian who had worked arduously 
for the establishment of a dickens !usuem in London(32), "He sat 
about to add more facts to his account; these findings were made 
hlic in his posthumous autohiography, Thomas Tright of Olnex 
19356), A second blow fell in 1939,Miss Gladys Storey's dramatic 
volume,Dickens and Daughter, came as a voice from the grave, the 
voice of Yate Dickens Perugini,second daughter of Dickens(34). 
It was an act of long overdue justice to the memory of a maligned 
woman---Mrs Dickens(35), “he truth,even as stated in the direct 
and artless language used hy Miss Storey,demolished Dickens's 
plaster pedestal, "Iy father was like a mad man,,,Nothing could 
surpass the misery and unhapviness of our home(356)..,!y poor 
mother was afraid of my father, She was never allowed to express 
an opinion, 
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Ah} Ye: weréiall very wicked not to take her part," She and her 
sister Mamte had even at one time taken music lessons directly 
across the street from where her mother was then living,but ha 
never stopned to ses her(37), ernard Shaws "The facts of the 
case may ^^ in had taste, Facts often are"(58), * 
Dickens's letter to 7,H,Vills,subeditor of Household Tords,is 
now in the Huntingdon Library(48), It introduces svidence,not 
mentioned by either "right or "iss Storey,that Dickens sent 
Frances Mleanor Ternan and her mother to Florence at his own 
expense and that the two younger girls were left in new lodgi- 
ngs Dickens himself arranged for,a very short while after his 
separation from his wife(50), 

His letters to the actress lary Boyle indicate something of * 
his restless dissatisfaction with the domestic hearth before 
he fell in love with Ellen., "hey show a gradual increase in 
intimacy from "lt Near Miss Royle" in 1850 to “Reloved Mary" 


in 1856(81). "mv an Jute 
Ar r 


thur A Adrian: Georgina fiogarth and the Nickens Circle. 


The first bead in her cherished rosary of Dickens memories(3). Catherine,ea 3, 
buxom young lady whose heavy-lidded blue eyes gaveher an indolent look...quit 
attractive,in spite of a noticeable lack of chi 6). The household was regula 
—ted by a martinet; Dickens's daily tour of inspection allowed no slovenly la 
-pse in the care of his home. Georgina,intelligent and eager to please,began 
cultivating her lifelonghabits of punctuality and attention to detail(12). Be 
-fore long she was accompanying the Dickenses to all social(13) affairs. If s 
she was not included in an invitation,Charles speedily despatched a note ask- 
ing permission to bring her. Reverence and veneration were ever to he her 
words for the proper attitude of the world toward Dickens(14). Dickens on the 
birth of his 5th childs "I Hope my missis won't do so never no more"; "Kate 
is al] right again,and so...is the Baby,but I decline(on principle) to look 
at the latter object"(16). Dora was a curious blend of past and present,of 
Maria Beadnell and Catherine. Like Dora&,Catherine exerted little control over 
the management of her household. Like Lora,she did not share her husband's in 
-tellectual interests,his efforts at improving her mind resulting only in ner 
-vousness(24). As Agbes to David Copperfield,so was Georgina to Charles——-"re 
-fuge and best friend." It is significant that David's admiration never con 
-vinces one that this was a lover s rapture(25). His deprecating tone toward 
Kate in "that uninteresting condition"(26). His painter friend,Augustus Eggs, 
had a romantic attachment to Georgina(29). Catherine tried to assert her wort 
by publishing under the name of Lady Clutterbuck a slim octavo volume What sf 
Shall We Have for Dinner?(1851).showing that she could be creative in her own 
right,aside from bearing children(32). Industry,self-sacrifice,and warm af^ec 
-tion are also the qualities which he bestowec on Esther Summerson in Bleak 
House(33). Another "good little man",William Mulready,also a painter,aspired 


for Georgina's hand,but he 
(41). g , too seemed too bland a dish beside Dicken's spice 
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Dickens may have furnished a hint of Georgina's more than sisterly love throu 
the parallel with Agnes,who long hid her love under the cheerful guise of fri 
-endship(42). From Catherine came dark suspicions and bitter tears. "She has 
been excruciatingly jealous of,and has obtained positive proof of my being on 
the most intimate terms with,at least fifteen thousand women of various condi 
-tions in life,since we left Genoa. Please to respect me for this vast experi 
—ence"(43). Mrs Hogarth and her youngest daughter Hele regarded Georgina's de 
-cision to stay with Tickens as an outrage against the bonds of kinship(494. 
Dickens's love for tidy efficiency grew to fantical proportions in order te 
counterbalance Catherine's slipshod ways. Accustomed to the accepted practice 
of eating for two during her pregnancies,she cid not drop the habit during 
the brief interims. She had consequently grown fat and florid before she was 
40(50). Once plastic enough to be moulded by Charles,Georgina was now too fir 
-mly set to be shaken from the mould by parents,sisters and friends. And she 
had to remember the financial aspect. Charles had rpovided for her generously 
but iif she were to withdraw from his house now,he could hardly be expected to 
make a settlement on her as well as on Catherine, lidw was a spinster of 3l,a 
gentlewoman,to support herself?(51). That Catherine did not demand the custod 
-y of her children mat be further testimony bö the emotional torpor of which 
her husband accused her(52). Mid-nineteenth-century England looked with pecul 
-iar horror on intimacy with a wife's sister,such a relationship still being 
regarded legally as incest(54). Gail Hamilton: "England is beating her head 
against marriage with a deceased wife's sister,but here it is the living wife 
ts sister superseding the living wife." One jourelist wrote in the Glasgow 
Daily Bulletin that Georgina had 3 children by Dickens(58). She must have sus 
-pected,perhaps Imown,that in the Ellen Terna af^eir Charles had only exchang 
-ed one heartache for another(80). With Maria Beadnell Winter she maintained 
occasional contact,but had the least regard for her who was so little valued 
by Charles in his later years(204). She held Ellep Ternan in the warmest aff- 
ection. The friendship continued even after Ellen s marriage-—-lickens had th 
then been dead six years---to George W.Robinson. This suggests that her own 
devotion to Dickens,though fervent to the point of obssession,partook of no 
female possessiveness(205). 
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dy wanted him, In the minds of 
English reviewers Leredith has become mud(15), Granville Parker 
wholly abandoned friends and theatre for the sake of a possessi- 
ve wlfe(17), Horace Walpole; "that faithful attendant of wit,i11 
-n&ture"(22], ‘Virginia Woolf found Ulysses “an illiterate,under- 
bred book"(29), 
To-his early loss and ultimate ga&in,Maugham fell between recogn- 
ized generations(31),. MacCarthy's &rticle represented a thaw in 
the-&esthetic winter, In 1921 Abel Chevalley's Le noren anglais 
de notre temps barely named Liza of Lambeth while giving extend- 
ed-attention to several younger writerstincinding myself}, Even 
its revised edition of 1930 the E y of English Literature 
by-Legouis.and Cazamian brushed EF — F 
men(35), 
C,.K4,Scott-Loncrieff called Hugh Walsole "Charlotte Yonge trying 
to write like Charlotte Bronte"(43), You can no longer buy Xoct- 
urne in the Torld's Classics; I 2m told that a reference to 
In at least one standard work hes disappeared(47), Bertrand Russ 


"when you've had her for a week you want to bash her head throug! 
the wall*(57), Elizabeth was afreid of one person only,her cousi: 
Katherine Kansfield, She lived to find herself described in Kath 
-êrine printed Journal as having “a vulgar little rind"(59), No 
emoticn is more evanescent than gratitude(65),. I must testify to 
Uüxley's laughing,disgusted perception that Murry was auto-intox: 
-cated,and in the habit of identifying himself with whatever sei 
saint or genius was his atest enthusiamm(71). Huxley said of 
Burlap in Point Counter Points "So wide-eyed and reverent tow- 
ards the women,as though they were all madonnss,... Coming to 
pray,but staying to share madonnina's bed"(72), 

Finding Daisy Ashford, author of The Young Visitors rather- less 
obviously juvenile than he had e ee Doran said,"Tell 
ine,KMiss Ashford,how old are you," Miss. Ashford demnurred,much as 
Elizabeth Bennet did under the demand of Lady Catherine de Bourg 
Doran persisted(79), Still Miss Ashfotd would not yield, In one 
nore instant the matter would heve become embarrassing to us all 


generation you,I,lawrence,and Sheila Kaye-Smi ih arg. 
:n having both sales and healthy critical approval" 
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ghem,editor of The Nationgwas so little impressed by 
Mieten weeteta Ni hi-end- EA *"he-wrete derisively-o^ the 
number of times the characters in that book had tea, He paid the 
price-for that derision(109), Those whose dey is done ere the 
last to realise it, Their best friends,&s the horrible advertis 
«ements say,gnever tell them(110), "You and I are the sort of 
men our mothers used to warn us against"(116), 
Strachey called his own grimmer silences "death packets",which 
indicates their intention, His voice was normally low; but in 
discussion it would fly up to a strange falsetto which some des 
-cribe as a squeak, The squeak(138),being infectious,became habi 
-tuel with attendant males,so that it was afterwards known as 
"the Bloomsbury voice," His dream was of a literature which 
should "pour from the press reeking with all the filth of Betror 
seius,all tne frenzy of Dostoevsky,all the romance of the Ar&bizr 
Nights,and all the exquisiteness of Voltaire"(139), In 1909 he 
proposed marriage to Virginia Stephen and she at once accepted, 
only to learn within a few hours that the thought of any such 
union had become repulsive to him(144), If you have little exp- 
erlence of life,stories do not flow into your mind(146), Virgini 
7a lived in & narrow oirole,which meant everything to ner(147),. 
One of the Moral Rearmament leaders composed an aphorisms "It is 
the banana wot leaves the bunch that gete skinned*(148), 
A propos of Hugh Walpole's remerk "such novelists as Mr Frank 
aay ee ee ee Franeis Brett Young", 
I said: "Had you given Sheila her place in front of me(place aux 
dames) I should have felt like Our Saviour upon the Cross, 
now I only feel like an interloper(166) in the marriage-bed of 
two true lovers((167), Bennett was accused of "selling the pass" 
to the fhilistines, It was his object,not to sell or defend pess 
-e8,but to spread to all the sweetness and light of his own tem- 
perament(175),. Of my seniors only Belloc and Galeworthy were 


- 


University men, Inge: "This is a world in which everybody is 
wanted,but nobody is wanted very much"(192), James Stephens; 
"What's the use/Of my avuse?"(206), A Cambridge girl undergrad- 
uate solemnly admonished Robert Graves: "Poetry isn't meant to 
he enjoyed; it's meant to be analysed"(211), Spee PCR 
Mrs Leavis's list of best-sellers does not includs Vicki Baunts 
Grand Hotel,Daisy Ashford's The Young Visiters Francis Brett 
Young it of Clars, haries lor&en's Portrait in a Mirror’ 
cn the Western Front,all of which shou 
hawre-been- = sether $ eu,Deeping and Tomlin- 
son,who are not conparable,either as writers or in popularity(23 
Franksu's-was one publie,Deening's quite another(240), She 
linked,without comment and anvarently without knowledge of a dif 
-ference in pu -—p»esl,Etvelyn Yeughte Vile Bodies with Priest 


-ley's Good Co pantonsi246 " 
E ) e World owes me a living" is inpregnated.with bitt 
215), 


246rness 
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Paul Fussell, The Great W d Modern Mem 0,8, P, , 1975 

Prevace: If the book had a subtitle,it wuld be something like "dm. Inquiry y 
into the Curious Literariness of Real Life," I have focused on places and 
situations where literary tradition and real life notably transect,end in 
doing so I havetried to understand something of the simultaneous end reciprocal 
process by whic life feeds materials to literature while literature retums the 
favor by conferring f| ‘ons unon life, At the same time the war was relying on 
inherited myth,it was generating new myth,(ix) 
A Satire of Circumstance: By mid-December, 1914,British troops had been fighting 
on the Continent for over 5 months, Casualities had been shocking,and sensitive 
people now perceived that the war,far from promising to be "over by Christmas," 
was going to extend itself to hitherto wm imagined reachesof suffering and 
irony, In a piece in the Yew Statesmanof December 19,Lytton Strachey recalled 
a phrase of Gibbons appropriate to the kind of irony he us contemplating: "the 
abridgna t of hope," "...if there are smiles,they are sardonical," But actually 
he was not writhg about the war at all, In his 2000 words he doem't mention 

Instead,he was reviewing Hardy&s most recent volume of poems,Satires of 
Cirdumstance, Most of the poems were written before the war, As if by unecsnny 
foresight,Hardy's volume offers a medium for perceiving the events of the awr 
just beginning, It does so by establishing a terrible imony as the appropriate 
interpretative means, Akthough in these(3) poems the killer is tu uloisis 
rather than the machine gun,their ambience of mortal irony is one ich,in the 
next four years,the British will become wholly familiar, The materials of the 
poems are largely funerary: they are full of graves,headstones,"clay cadavers," 
co ffhs,skeletns,and rot, The favorite rhetorical situation is e speaking of 
the dead, Voices from the grave sadly or sardonically recall,a ish,and 
regret, A typical poem is "Channel Firing”, written 5 months before they war, 
Here the occpants of a seaside cemetery confuse offshore naval gunnery practice 
with the thunders of the Day of Judgment,onlt to be reassured b; God that they 
are mistaken: "The world is as it used tp be"~—~namely, brutal andstupid, The 
actual Judgment Day,He tells them,will be considerably warmer and morepunitive, 
"Sh, Are You Digging on My Grave?" was first published in Dee,1913. Awdre of a 
scratching sound above,the voice from the grave asks repeatedly who it is who 
digs at her gave, Is it her lover? Nopa voice answers; he was married yesterday 
and is busy, Is it one ofher kinsfolk planting memorial flowers? Np,they know 
that planting flowers does no good, Is it then perhaps her "enemy" "prodding 
sly" in an easy revenge? No,her enemy,she is told,thinks her no longer wrth 
hating "And cares not where you lie," The digger reveals himself as her "little 
dog," This news moves her utter a stanza rich with complacenoy: "Ah,yes! You 
dig upon my grave.../Why flHühes it not on me/That one e heart was left be- 
hinf./What feeling do we ever find/tb equal among human Kind/A dog's fidelity?" 
But the dog deprives his mistress of even this comferting connection with the 
world she's left behind; "Mistress,I dug upon your grave/To bury a bone,in pale 
I should be hungry near this spot/When passing on my daily trot,/I am sorry, but 
I quite forgot/It was your restin lacg"(4) A more obvious rendering of the 

n " 

TERRES find “BEF 1180 TFS np Statdes ho CORE eto moa. RSMAS dg the, cemetery care. 
of mothers over wh se child lies in which grave, Actually,,whm a main drain 
had to be laid across the cemetery,"we hoved the lot some mights ago,/Anà 
packed them away in the general foss/With hundreds more, But their folks don't 
know,"(5) Single grwwe,nass greve,main drain---it's all one: "...as well cry 
over a new-laid drain/As anything else,to ease your pain!" There are 2500@ Brits 
ish war cemeteries in Frence and Belgium, The sophisticated observerh of the 
rows of headstones will do well to suspect that very often the todies below are 
buried in mass graves,with the headstones sdiposed in rows to convey the illusi- 


on that each soldier has his individual g Place. As Hardy prophesies,"all their 
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",,eall their children were laid therein/At different times,like sprats in a 
tin." From Hardy's imagination was available pere or less ready-made a vision, 
en action,and a tone superbly suitable fro rendering an event constituting en 
immense and wmprecedented Satire of Circumstance, A traditional -ftagic satire" 
€like Johnson's "The Vanity of Human Wishes") is an accumulation of numerous sm 
small constituent satires, Likewsie the great will be seen dé consist of its 
own smaller constituent ironic actions, Thus Edmund Blunden regards a battle- 
field,thoroughly tom up(6) and littered with German equipment,as "this satire 
in iron brown and field grey"(Undertones of Wgr,p, 147) Glancing back 31 years 
later,Siegried Sassoon recalled that dur&ng the war Hardy had been his "main 
admiration among liviimg wrtéers," and he acknowledged the gbt of his satirical 
poems about the war to the prewar ironies of Satires of Circumstance(Siegfried's 
doumey,1945,pp,13,29), For example the poem "The Hero "( "Brother officer giving 
white-haired mother fictitious accound of her cold-footed son's death at the 
front"): "fJack fell as he'd have wished,'the Mother said,/And folded up the 
letter she'd read,/' The Colonel writes so nicely,' Something broke/Ih the tired 
voice that quavered to a choke,/She half looked up, 'We mothers are so proud/ 
Of our dead soldiers,' Then her face was towed,//Quietly the Bsefiber Officer 
went out,/He'd told the poor old dear somegallant lies/That she would nourish 
all her days,no doubt,/For while he cpughed and mumbled,her weak eyes/Had shone 
with gentle triumph,brimmed with joy,/Because he'd been so brave,her glorious 
boy.//He thought how 'Jack',cold-footed,usless swine,/Had panicked down the 
trench that night the mineB/went up at Wicked Comer; how he'd tried/‘b get 
sent home,and how,at last,he died,/Blowm to Wijitbsbits, And no one seemed to 
care/Except that aonely woman with white hair," Every wag"is ironic because 
every war is woorse than expected, Every ,war constitutes an irony of situation 
becauseits means are so melodramaticallt¥ disproportionate to its presumed ends, 
In the G,eat War eight(7) million peoplé were destroyed because two persons, the 
Archduke Francis Ferdijtmd and his Consort,had been shot, The Second (War\wrl 
offers even more preposterous isenies, Ostensibly begun to guarantee the sove- 
reignty of Poland,the war managed to bring about Poland's bondage and humiliat- 
ion, Ahr bombardment,which was supposed to shorten the war,prolonged it, But the 
Great War was more ironic than any before or since, It was a hideous embarrass- 
ment to the prevailing Meliorist myth which had dominated the publierconscious— 
ness for a century, It reversed the Idea of Progress(8) At the beginning of the 
war,a volunteer had to stand five feet eight to get into the army, By October 11 
the need for men was such that the standard was lowered to 5 feet 5, And oh 
November 5,after the thirty thousand casualties of October,one had to be only 

5 feet 5 to get in,(9) The frist Christmas of the war saw an absolute deadlock 
in the trenches, Both British and German soldiers observed an informal,ad hoc 
Christmas Day truce,meeting in No Man's Land to exchange cigarettes and to take 
snapshots, Outraged,the Staff forbad this ever to happen again.(10) Bullneaded, 
Hai S the perfect commander of an enterprise committed to endless abortive 

as ting, Indeed,one powerful legacy ofrHaig's performance is the conviction a 
among the imaginative and intelligent today of the unredeemable defectivemess of 
all civil and military leaders, He could be asid to have established the paradigm 
The Somme affair,destined to to be known among the troops as the Great Fuok-Up, 
was the largest emgagement fought since the beginnings of civilization,(12) Over 
20,000 lay dead between the lines,sWbiijit was days before the wounded in No Man's 
Land stopped crying out, The disaster had many causes, Lack of imagination was 
one: no one imagined that the Germans could have contrived such duggmdés to hide 
in while the artillery pulverized the ground overhead, Another cause was the tot 
-al lack of surprise, The attackers could have feinted,but one suspects that if 
such a feint was ever considered,it was rejected as wmsporting.(13) On March 
21,1918,the Germans won a stunning victory in the Somme area, Total British 
casualties rose to 300,000 within the next six days.The impact of this crisis on 
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home-front morale can be inferred from London newspaper reaction. "WHAT CAB 

I DO? How the Civilian May Help in This Crisis, Be cheerful, Write encour- 
agingly to friends at the front, Don't repeat foolish gossip, Don't liste 

to idle mwmors, Don't thinKyou know better then Haig.” Haig,back-pedalifig, 
issued on April 12 his famous "Backs to the Wall" Order of the Day. "Every 
position must be held to the last man,.,each one must dight on to the end," 

It can stand as the model for Hitler's later orders for thehltimate defense 
of positions like El Alamein and Stalingrad, There are conventions and styles 
in Orders of the Day just as for any literary documents, One corporal noted: 
"We never received it, We to whom it was addressed,the infantry of the front 
jine,were too scattered,too busy trying to süirvive,to be called into any 
formation to listen to orders of the day." Unwittingly the Germans were en- 
gaged in demonstrating the most ironic point of Lie eque | that successful 
attack ruins troops just like defeat, This is a way of reiterating Hlunden's 
point that it is the war that wins, The Germans,deprived of the sight of 
"consumer goods" by years of efficient Allied blockade, slowed down(17) and 
finally halted to loot,get drunk,snà sleep it off, The champagne cellars of 
the Marne proved especially tempting, Rud@af Bindung; "Today the advance of of 
our infentry suddenly stopped near albert....I jumped into a car with orders 
to find out....Strange figures,which looked very little like soldiers,...were 
making their way back out of the town, There were men driving cows before 
them...3 others who carried a hen inder one arm and a box of notepaper under 
the other, Men carrying a bottle of wine under their arm and mother one open 
in their hend,...Men stagcering..." By midsummer it was apparent that the 
German army had destroyed itself by attacking successfully, Irony is the atten 
-dant of hope, and the Tuel al kope tainnocence, The beginniwg of the Great 
War was more innocmt(18)..In "MOMXIV," written in the early sixties,Philip 
Larkin contemplates a photOgraph of the patient and sincere lined up in 

early August outside a recruiting station,and concludes; "Never such innocence 
again," Far from such innocence,how can we forbear condescending to the eager 
lines at the recruiting stations or smiling at news like this,from the Times 
of August 9,1914; "At an inquest on the body of arthur Sydney Evelyn Annesley, 
aged 49,..who committed suicide [ because s not going to be accepted for 
servee,"(19) Britain had not know a majorite a century. No man in the prime 
of life knew what war was like, All imagined that it would be an affair of 
great marches and great battles,quickly decided, The shrewd recruiting poster 
depicting a worried father of the future being asked by his children, "Daddy, 
what did you do in the Great War?" assumes a future whose moral and social 
pressures are identical with those of the past. Todaggwhe each day's exper- 
ience seems notably gd hoc,no such appeal would shame the most stupid to the 
recruiting office, But the Great War took place in what was,compared with ours 
&Static wrld, Everyone krew what Glory was,and what Honour meant, It was not 4 
until 11 years after the war that Hemingway could declare in A Farewell to 
Ams that "abstract w rds such as glory,honor,courage,or hallow were obscene 
pewilde the concrete names of villages, the numbers of roads,the names of riven, 
the numbers of regimmts and the dates! A special dictionffor talking about 
war had been propagated by the boys' books of G, A, Hen the male-romances 
of Rider Haggard; the poems of Robert Bridges; and especially the Arthurian 
poems of Tennyson and the vseudo-medieval romances of William Morris, In this 
essetially feudal language,a "friend" is a "comrade"(21),a "horse" is a "stoeed' 
or DET "enemy" is the "foe" or "host","actions" are "deeds", to be 
earestly Zbrave” is to be "gallant", the "dead on the battlefield" are "the 
fallen","noihing" is "naught",io "win" is to "conquer",a "soldier" is E aem 
"warrior",ihe "sky" is the "heayas"setc. This "high" diction was not the less 
8% the ul timate pA d ov the wet (22) 
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One could use with security words which a few years later,after the war, 
would constitute obvious do ubi en tendres Bic.] One covld say "intercourse", 
or "erection",or "ejaculation" without any risk of evoking a smile or a 

leer, Henry James's innocent employment of the word "tool" is as well known as 
Browning's artless misapprehensions about the wira "twat", Even the official 
order trmsmitted from British headquarters to the armies at 6:50 on the 
morning of Nov, 11,1918, wawiked that "there will be no intercourse of any des- 
cription with the enemyy" In 1901 the girl who was to become Christopher Ishwer 
erwod's mother and whose fiance was going to be calledin the war could 

write in her diary: "...the whole erectiomfa toque hat she had bem trimming] 
caught fire in the candles,,.So0 vexed!” She was a shy,genteel,proper girl, 

and neither she nor her fimce read anything funny or ribald into the language 
of a telegram he once sent her after a long separation: "THINKING OF YOU HARD" 
(Isherwood,Kathleen Ma Frank,pp,136,144), In this world "he ejagnülated breath 
-lessly" was a tag in utterly innocent dialogue father thm a lament in pomo- 
graphic deseription, All agree that the prewar summer was the most idyllic 

for mmy years, It was warm and sumy.(23) For the modern imagination that 
last summer has assumed the status of a permanent symbol for anything irres- 
overably lost.(24) The conception of war as strenuous but entertaining per- 
meates Rupert Brooke's letters home: "It's all great fun," The classic equat- 
ion between war and sport---cricket,in this case---had been established by 
Sir Henry Newbolt in his poem "Vitai Lampada," a public-school favorite since 
1898; "Play up! play up} and play the game{"(25) Newbolt was a lifetime fried 
of Douglas Haige One thing notable about Prussians is that they have an in- 
adquate concept of playing the game, Thus Rginald Grant on the first Gaga 
use of chlorine gas:(26) "It was a new device in warfare and thoroughly illust 
-rative of the Prussian idea of playing the geme," One way of showing the 
sporting slbi was t kick a football toward the enemy lines while attacking, 
The most famous football episode was Cejfítain W. P, Nevill's achievement at 
the Somme etmek, He was killed instantly.(27) The Great War's classie of 
Showing how much wholesome fm is to be had at thetraining camp is The First 
Hundred Thousend(1915) by Ian Hay. Feely written end thoroughly enjoyable, 


it gives a cheerful hafl-fictionalized account of a unit of Kitchener's Army, 
emphaszing the conedifes of training and the brave md resourceful way the 
boys are laying the game and encowmtering the absurdities of army life with 
s$irit and humor, "Are we downhearted? NO}" Hay finally mentions trench cas- 
ualties,but in such a way as to make them seem no more serious than skinned 
knees, The Second World "ar classic in this genre-—--at least in America---is 
Marion Hargrove's See Here,Private Hargrove( 1942) Little had yet happened to 
sour the jokes, The innocent army depicted by Hay actually did resemble closely 
the real army beingtrained in 1914, C, E Montague remembers that( 28) "real, 
constitutional lazy fellows would buy little cram—books of drill out of their 
pay and sweat them up at night so as to get on the faster...in the hope of 
appro aching the far-off,long-for ideal og smariness,the passport to France," 
Haid used to say that two machine guns were ample for any battalion, And he 
thought the power of bullets to stop horses had been greatly exaggerated, 

The innocent army gully attained thdkmowledge of good and evil at the Somme 
on july 1,1916, That mommt,one of the most interesting in the wholeylong 
history of human disillusion,ca stand as the type of all the ironic actions o 
of the war, Haig wrote his wife just before that attack; "I feel that every 
step in my plen has been taken with the Divine Help," His hopes were those of 
WaPryon&mibütes &hfawentherironüáeraóendo tio ithen Sbfyn éheAi bewyri bY) itfurégeat 
every man, Even the weather cooperated to intensify the irony~--it "was of 
the kind commonly called heavenly"( 29). The Great War contributes one favorite 
ironic scene to the Second, a(iterribly injared men is "comforted" by a 
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friend maware of the real ghastliness of the friend's wounds, The classic 
Great War scene of this kind is a real "scene"; Act III Seme 3 of Re C, 
Sheriff 's play of 1928,Joumey's End,which had the amazing run of 594 perform 
-ences at the Savoy Theater, The dying young Second Lieutenant James Ralegh 
is carried down into the orderly-room dugout to be ministered to by his old 
public-school football idol,Captain Dennis Stanhope: "Re Dennis--- 3, Yes, 
ag boy? R,Could we have a Light? It's---it's so frightfully dark and cold, 

Sure! I'll bring a candle and get a nother blanket,...Is fhat better,Jimmy? 

eigh makes no sign) Jimmy---"$33) The most consipia eneficlary of 
this memorable scene is Joseph Keller, Catch-22 replays ‘Sheriff's scene and 
retains all its Great War irony. Yossarian has gone to the tail of the plane t 
to help the wounded gunner,the "kid" Snowden. He is pleased to discover that 
the w und án .Mowden's thigh is "not as nearly as large as a football.” He 
competently sprinkles sulfenilimide into thw wound as he he has been taught 
and binds it up. "'I&m cold,' Snowden moaned, 'I'm cold,' 'You're going to be 
all right,kid, Everything's under control,' 'I'm cold, I'm cold,' ‘There, 
thero,..' Yossarian tipped open the snaps of Snowden's flak suit an dheara 
himself scream wildly as mowden's insides slithered down to thefloor in a 
soggy pile and just kept dripping out, 'I'm cold,' 'There,there,'"(1961; 1966, 
PP» 426-30) ( 34) 


The Troglodyte World: The idea of "the trenches" has been assimilated by 
metaphor and myth,e.g. “entrenched power", From the winter of 1914 until the 
spring of 1918 the trench system was fixed,moving here and there a few hundred 
yards,moving on great occasions as much as a few miles.(36) Henri Barbusse 
estimates that the French front alone contained about 6250 miles of trenches, 
The total length of the numerous trenches occupied by the British must come to 
about 6000 miles, When we add the trenches of the Central Powers,we arrive at 
a figure of about 25,000 miles,equal to a trench sufficientt: circle the earth 
Te British part of the line was normally populated by about 800 battalions 
of 1000 men each.(37) The "rear area" at Ypres was the battered city itself, 
It was eminen tly available to the German gms,and by the end of the war Ypres 
m flattened to the ground,1ts name a byword for a city totally destroyed, 
1940,001in Perry could look at the ruins of London and speak of “the Yres 
effect of Holborn, The Somme was Àkmown---at least until July 1,1916---for its 
greater amplitude and security, Each of these two sectors had its symbolic 
niece of ruined public architecture, At Ypres it was the famous Cloth Hall, 
once a masterpiece of medieval Flemish civie building, In the Somme,it was the 
battered Basilica in the tow of Albert. Before the war 80,000 used t come on 
pilgrimage to Albert every year, The object of veneration inside the church was 
a statue of the Virgin,said to have been found in the Middle Ages by a local 
shepherd. But the statue of the Virgin never forgotten by the hordes of sold- 
eiers who passed through Albert was the colossal gilded one on top of the batt 
ered tall tower o: the Basilica, This fidgure called Notre Dame des Brebisres, 
originally held the infant Christ in outstretched arms abovdher; but now the 
whole statue as bent down below the horizontel,giving the @ffectof a mother 
about to throw her ehild into the debris-littered street below,(40) Some said 
that the statue had been bent down by French engineers to prevent the Germens 
from using it to sim at, But most preferred to think it a victim of German 
artillery, Men referred to it facetiously as "The Lady of the Limp," Most of 
the time the soldiers were sitting or lying or squatting in place below the 
level of the growmd, Sassoon: "When all is said and done, th r was mainly a 
matter of holes and ditches," There were three kinds of trenbhes; firing 
trenches; communieation trenches; ad“saps",shallower ditches thrust out into 
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thrust out into No Man's Land,providing access to forward observation posts, 
listening posts,grenade-throwing posts,and machine gun positions, The end of 
a Sap was usually not manned all the xime; night was the favorite time for 
going out, A firing trench was supposed to be 6 to 8 feet deep end 4 or 5 feet 
wide, On the enemy side a parapet of earth or sandbags rose about 2 or 3 feet 
above the ground, A corresponding " parados" a(41) foot or so high was often 
found on ttop of the friendly side, Into the sides of trenches were dug one- or 
two-man holesÉ"funk-holes"),send there were deeper dug-outs,reached by dirt 
stairs,for use as command posts and officers' quarters, Every few yards a good 
trench zigzazzed, Moving along a trench ths involved a great deal of weaving 
and turning, The floor of a proper trench was covered with wodm duckboards, 
beneath which were sumps a few feet deep designed to collect water, The walls, 
perpetually crumbling,were supported by sendbags,corrugated iron,or bundles of 
sticks or rushes, Interestingly,the tw novelties that contributed most to the 
personal menace of the war could be said to be american inventions: barbed 
wire and the machine gum,(42) The famous exhibition trenches dug in Kensington 
Gardens for the edification of the home front were clean,dry,and well furnished, 
with straight sides and sandbags y aligmed, And Wilfred Owen calls them 
a. "the laughing stock of the arny "(Pirs te Hio litte, 1967,p.¥4@). Ian Hay labors 
to give the impression that the real trenches are idmtical to the exhibition 
ones; "The firing-trench is our place of business---our o:fice in the city pto 
speak, The supporting trench is our suburban residence"( The First Hundred u- 
send, 1916,p,97), The reality was different, The British trenches were wet, 
cold,smelly,and thoroughly squalid, Compared with the precise and thorough 
German works, they were decidely amateur, The British trench system was haphagar 
and ramshackle in accord with the official injunction of "economizing the 
pwer exnended on defense in order that the power of offense may be increased," 
(43). Goerge Coppard: "The whole conduct of our trench warfare seemed to be 
based on the concept that we,the British,were not stopping in the trenches for 
long, but were tarrying awhile on the way to Berlin..." In contrast, the German 
trenches,as the British discovered,were deep,clean,elaborate,and even comfort- 
able, They also had boarded stipe Sy a ceilings; finished wooden stair- 
cases; e;ectric light,real kitchens; wallpaper and furniture,the whole protecte: 
by steel outer doors,(44) There were "national styles" in trenches as in other. 
things, The French trenches were nasty,efficient,and temporary, The English 
were amateur,vague,ad hoc,and temporary, The German were efficient,clesn,pedant 
-ic,and permament, Their occupants proposed to stay where they were,(45), 
In the three lines of trenches the main business of the soldier was to exercise 
self-control while being shelled. "Being shelled is the main work of an infant- 
ry soldier,which no one talks about, Everyone has his own way of going about 
it, In gmeral,it means lying face down and @tracting your body into as small 
a space as possible, In novelsle,g, The Naked and the Dead] you read about 
Soldiers,at such momen tsp fouling themselves, The opposite is true, AB'all your 
parts are contracting,you are more likely to be constipated,"(Louis Simpson, 
Air with Armed Men,1972,p,114) Simpson is recalling the Second War,but he might 
be recalling the First, An unlucky sentry or two was supposed to be out in the 
open trench in all but the worst bombardments,watching through a periscope or 
loophole for signs of en attack, When only light shelling wascin progress, 
people moved about the trenches freely,(46) During the day the men cleaned 
weapons end repaired those parts of the trench damaged during the night, Or 
they wrote letters,deloused themselves,or slept, The officers inspected,and 
strolled about looking nonchalant to inspirit, They censored the men's letters 
and dealt with the quantities of official inquiries brought them daily by «hg 
runer, How many pipe-fitters,hairdressers,etc. had they in their company? Reply 
immediately, Daily "retths" of the amount of ammunition and the quantity of 
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trench stores had to be made, Reports of the nightly casualties had t be 
sent back, And letters of codolenoe,which as the war went on became form- 
letters of condolence,had to be written to the relatives of the killed an: 
wounded, Men went to md fro on sentry duty or working parties, but no one 
showed himself above the trench, After evening stmd-to,the real work 
began, Most of it was &bove ground, Wiring parties repaired the wire in 
front of thdposition, Digging parties extended saps toward tho enemy,.,... 
All this ant-work was illuminated brightly from time by German flares 
and interrupted very frequently by machine gun or artillery fire, Meanwhi 
night patrols and raiding parties were busy in No Man's Land, As moming 
approached,there was nervous bustle to get the jobs done in time, It is 
not the least of the ironies of the war for the British that their trench 
-es should have been dug where the water-table was the highest and the 
annual rainfall the most copious, Their trenches were always wet and 
often flooded several feet deep, Thigh-boots or waders were issued as 
stendard( 47) articles of uniform, Pumps worked day and night but to i 
little effect, Rumor held that the Germans not only could make it rain 
when they wanted it to---that is,all the time---but had contrived some 
shrewd technical method for conducting the water in their lines into 

the British positions, The men were not the only live things in the line, 
They were accompanied everywhere by their liee,which the professional 
delousers in rest positions behind the lines,with their steam vats for 
clothes and hot baths for troops,could do little to eliminate, The entry 
lousy in Eric Partridge's Dictionary of Slang speaks volumes,(48) The 
famous rats also gave constant trouble, They were big and black,with wet 
muddy hair, They fed largely on the flesh of cadavers and on dead horses, 
On shot them with revolvers or coshed them to death with pick-hmdles, 
Their hunger,vigor,intelligenoe,snd courage are recalled in nunmerous an: 
-ecdotes, "They have eaten nearly everything in the mess,including the 
table-clo th and the operations ordergj We borrowed a large pat and shut 
it up at night to exterminate them,and found the place empty next momin. 
The rats must have eaten it up, bones,fur,and all,and dragged it to their 
holesj" One can wderstand rats eating heartily there, It is harder to 
understand mei doing so, The stench of rotten flesh was over everything, 
hardly repressed by the chloride of lime spinxled on particubarly offens 
-ive sites, Dead horses and dead men---and parts of both---were sometime 
not buried fr months and often simply became an element of parapets 

and trench walls, You could smell the front line miles before you could 
see it, Lingering pockets of gas added to the mappetizing atmosphere, 
Yet mm ate 3 times a day, Officially,each man got daily: 1% pounds 
fresh meat(or 1 pound preserved meat),14 pounds bread,4 ounces bacon,3 c 
ounces cheese,4 pound fresh vegetables(or 2 ounces dried),togather with 
small amounts of tea,ysugar,and jam, But in the trenches there was Seldon 
fesh meat; instead there was "Bully"( tinned comed beef) or "Macono chi 
a tinned meat-and-vegetable stew named after its manufacturer, The 
troops seemed to like the Maconochie best, but the Germans favoured the 
British comed beef,seldom returning from a raid on the Bri tiffig lines 
without taking back as much as they could carry, On trench duty the 
British had as little fresh bread as fresh meat, "Pearl Biscuitj( 49) 
were the substitute, They reminded the men of dog biscuits,although, 
together with the Bully beef,they were popular with the French and 


Belgien urchins, 
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who ran(or more often strolled) alongside the railway trains bringing tfoops 
up to the front,solicithg gifts bu shouting," Tommee? Bull-ee! Bee-skeej"(50) 
Tb be in the trenches was to experience an unreal,unforgettable enclosure and 
constraint: the walls of dirt and the ceiling of sky, Morning and evening 
Stand-to's were the two occasions whe the sky expecially offered itself for 
observation and interpretation, Twice a day everyone stared silently across the 
wasteland at the memy*te hiding places and considered how to act if a field- 
gray line suddenly appeared and grew larger and larger through the mist and the 
half-light,(51) In the morning,the advantage lay with the British side as the 
rising sun ahead silhouetted belated German patrols md working partis, In the 
evening,sas the stn went down behind the British lines, the Germans had the ad- 
van e: could catch the silho tes of the nightly ration and wrking 
parties ESL dit $98 carly. and mo n was fhat and wet,it had the dist 
-inetion of offering terrain and weather productive of superb daws end dusks, 
of glorious vistas of sunset or sunrise, Sassoon recals thinking once at evening 
stend-to that "the sky was one of redeeming features of the war," It was a cruel 
reversal that sunrsie id sunset,established by over a century of Romantic 
poetry and painting as the tokens of hope and peace and rural charm,should now 
be exactly the moments of heightened ritual anxiety, Sky-awarmess is a fairly 
late development, There is very little of it,for example,in the 18th century, 
, which felt no need for such emblems of infinity as sky or sea, The crucial 
document is Ruskin's Modern Painters( 1843-60)(52),and the crucial place is the 
chapter "Of the Open Sky" in the first volume, Here Ruskin asserts that hitherto 
no one has paid sufficient attention to sky,and that we have thus missed of 
| What Natute has to tell us for our moral benefit, The effects of the sky are 
"intended" by their "Maker and Doer" for our pleasure as well as our moral in- 
struction, The sky speaks universally to the humm heart,"soothing it and pur- 
ifying it from its dross and dust," And the great exponent of the sky's moral 
work is J,M,W, Tumer, Cahrlotte Bronte wrote of Modem Painters; "This book 
seems to give me eyes", Oscar Wilde "The Decay of Lying"( 1889) implies the con- 
tinuing vogue of smsets among the "Philistines"; "a very second-rate Tumer," 
By 1930 so much had been made of sunrises and sunsets that the sophisticated 
were sick of them,as Evelyn Waugh reveals in his travel book Labels; "I do not 
think I shall ever forget the sight of Etna at sunset...,Nothing I have ever 
seen in Art or Nature was quite so revolting," But most people were not tired 
of these effects, In July,1931,the Southem Railway advertised a dawn excursion 
this way: "Experience the novel thrill of watching a summer dawn from the first 
streaks to the full swmrisej" As Robert Graves anü Alan Hodge report,"Forty 
people were expected; 1,400 showed up,and filled four trains"( The Long Week-mma, 
p.271)(53). By the time the war began,swmrise end sunset had become fully 
freighted with implicit aesthetic and moral meaning, When a participent in the 
war wants an ironic effect,a conventional way to chieve one is simply to juxtapo^ 
-se a sunrise or sunset with the unlovely physical details of the war that maWt 
has made, The most sophisticated poem of the war,Isaac Rosenberg's "Break of 
Day in the Trenches," undertakes its quiet meditative ironies at moming stand- 
to, The most "representafive"-——I(55) mean the most frequently anthologized--- 
is Wilfred Gwen's fAnthem for Doomed Youth"; "And each slowing dusk a drawing- 
down of blinds," The most popular poem for quotation,still,at memorial occasions 
(at the Cenotaph,for example) is Laurence Binyon's "For the Fallen," written with 
wmeanny prescience when the war was a mere seven weeks along, Its memorable 
stanza begins: "They shall not grow old,as we that are left grow old," and conclu 
-des with lines which many parents and wives chose as supremely appropraite for 
their soldiers! headstones: "At the going down of the sun and in the moming/We 
will remember them,"$56), This exploitation of waxing or waning half-light rev- 
esls an attempt to make some sense of the war in relation to inherited tradit;/ss, 
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We ean see this clearly by contrasting some of the memorable poems of the 
Second War,when there were few static stand-to's---it is hard to stand-to at 
20,000 feet-——-2md wehn dawn and dusk had become no longer automatically port- 
entous, Where are dawn and dusk in Randall Jarrell's "Eighth Air Force," or 
"Losses," or "The Death of the Ball Turret Gmner"? Or in Henry Reed's 
"Lessons of the War"? In Gavin Ewart's compelling "When a Beau Goes In," typ- 
ical od Second War poetry in its laconic refusal to reach out for my myth, 
the time of day is irrelevant.(57) Louis Simpson's long poem of more then 
800 lines narrate a series of infantry actions occurring over several weeks, 
Not once is there a significant descrition of a ünrise or sunset; "Day seemed 
less to rise/Than darkness to withdraw," On the other hand, traditional ritual 
meaning is what the poems of the Great War are at pains to awaken, Dawn is 
conceived e$ as a morally(58) meaningful moment fit for great beginnings, 
Hardy's famous early call to action,"Men Who March Away"( Sept. 5,1914) chooses 
earliest morning as the significant "aine Zor volunteers---contrasted with 
"dalliers"-——to step out; "What of the faith and fire within us/Men who march 
away? Ere barn-cocks say/Night is growing gray,/Leaving all that her oen win 
us," The lines "Ere the barn-cocks" ete, lodged in Edward Thomas's memory, tts 
and he wrote to W, H, Hudson praising Hardy poem as "the only good one con- 
cemed with the war," In his "The Trumpet",dawn is conceived as a signal to 
action rather than as the last hurried moment for dalliance; "Rise up and 
pnp ar, dew that covers/The print of last night's lovers-—/,../Up with 


Sw He tA ig cR as Eu ATT Haake gt abe 1 POR QI, PROP ESRR SEMPRE nav 
noa that stend—to would become a trench-rite transforming the Georgian liter 
-ary symbolism of vague high hopes into a daily routine of quiet terror, With 
uwnintentional irony he makes dawn God's very hour: "Now God be thanked who 
hag bargned us with His Hour,/And caught our youth,and wakened us from 

"( "Peace").( Gb} In "Before Action",written by William Noel Hodgson 
two days before his death,Georgim figure and discovered actuality merge; 
the red of smset is seen as identical with the red of freshly shed biood: 
"A hundred of Thy sunsets spill/Their fresh mad sanguine sacrifice," Without 
rudeness or abrupiness,Ruskin has bem invited to squat in a jump-off trench 
on a hill near Albert,(61) The new alliance of "poetry" with expenéghee is 
apparent in Wilfred Owen's "Exposure", Blunden's "Trenc Raid Near Hodge" and 
"Come On,My Lucky Lads"(62) Dawn has never recovered from what the Great War 
did to it.(63) In the Second World War the common experience of soldiers was 
dire long-term exile at an mbridgeable distance from "home", By contrast, 
what makes experience in the Great war unique and gives it a special freight of 
irony is the ridiculous proximity of the trenches t home, Just 70 miles from 
this "stinking wrld of sticky trickling earth" was the rich plush of London 
theater seats and the perfume,aloohol,and cigar smoke of the Café Royal, The 
avenue to these things was familiar and easy: on their two-week leaves from 
the front,the officers rode the same Channel boats they had mow in peacetime 
and the presence of the same porters and stewards("Nice to serve you again, Sir 
provided a ghastly pretence of normality. One @fficer on leave,observed by 
Arnold Bennett late in 1917,"had breakfasted in the trenches and dined in his 
club in iondon," "England is so absurdly near," "Hard to believe, Impossible 
to believe, That other life,so near in time and distance,was something led by 
different ma,"(64) There were constant reminders of just how close England 
again was, Some were sweetly well-intentioned,like Their Majesties' Christmas 
Card,distributed to all hands in 1914, One the sare occasion Princess Mary's 
gift of pipes and tobacco were much appreciated,as were the Christmas pudding; 
sent across by the Daily Mirror. The postal connection between home and the 
trenches was so rapid and efficient that it EEE a further satire on th 
misery of the troops in their nic close Sc Exotic foodstuffs could 
Cady be abel Aorta) nip nth Rot pevihablto Pk Kiffin Ragib, 
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tinned butter and fowl,paté and chocolate,cheese and cherry brandy and wine 
Caf dozen be tt at once), but perishables like gingerbread,cakes,and tarts 
èr and eggs} and fresh flowers(primroses,violets) for the 

"table." And only occasionally did things arrive spoilt,e.g. "the tart had 
gone bad," A different kind of spoilage is what silijried Fe E, Smith,who had 
boxes of very good cigars sent from home, To prevent their being pillaged en 
route,he instructed his wife to "tell the Stores not to print any indication 
that the boxes are cigars, Have printed yourself some gummed labels as follows 
: ARMY TEMPERANCE SOCIETY PUBLICATIONS SERIES 9", Both ormum and Mason's 
and Harrod's specialized in gift assortments for the front, Brigadier F, P, 
Cro zier recalls; "Chickens,hams,jellies,wines and various rich and wmwholesome 
foods were posted to this soldier daily by a devoted wife,or consigned from 
fashonable stores, It was not war"(A Brass Hat in No Men's Land, 1920,p.154). 
The postal service brought the troops their usual magazines,(66) The standard 
officers' dugout required,as an index of swank,current dépies of the Bystender 
the Tatler and Puch, and as testimony to upper-class intérests in the pastoral 
and in connoisseurship,Cowmtry Life and the Burlington, Geoffrey Keynes speciae 
-lized $m receiving antiquarian booksellers' catalogs and buying books by retum 
mail, We hear of gramophones and boxing gloves sent by mail,of fly-sprayers 
and the popular Harrison's Anti-Lice Pomade, V, de S, Pinto asked his father 
to send "an indelible pemcil,candles,md the works of Petronius in the Loeb 
edition "f The City that Shone,1969,p,.256)(67), If the troops were constantly 
reminded by transmissions like these how ironically close England was,those at 
home were kept equally mindful of how near the trenches were, They could lit- 
erally hear the war,at least if they lived moh at Pes Sussex,or Kent, where the 

1 S, pl udib reparationb at Passchendaele was "distinct- 
t9 8h fe +8 Ripling 8t bitwash Bran 00 miles from the gms, Hardy is 
the first to invite into poems the sound of ominous gunfire heard across the 
water, There is not just "Channel Firing"; there is "The Discovery",written 
well before the war and published in Satires of Circumstemce,(68) Thomas Pym- 
chon,Graviiy's Rainbow 1973); "The boss of the two...cruch through to sand 
to shingle,... They can hear the guns in Flanders today,all the way across the 
Channel on the wind, The war is not the First but the Second, In these pages 
persists the Great War thme---already mastered by Hardy even before the war 
broke out---of the ironic proximity of violence and disaster to safety, tw 
meaning,to love, Gradually the road network was re-established; craters and 
trenches were filled in; and villagers began returning ad rebuilding, Today 
the Somme is a peaceful but sullen plege,unforgetting and unforgiving, The 
people,who work largely at raising vegetables and grains,are "correct" but not 
friendly, When the air is damp you can smell rusted iron everywhere,wwen though 
yeu see only whéet.and barley. The farmers work the fields without joy,(69) 
They collect the duds,shell-casings,fuses and shards of old barbed wire as the 
plow wmearths them and stack them in the corner of their fields, Some of the o 
old barbed wire is used for fencing, Albert is one of the saddest places in 
France, It has all been restored to its original ugliness, The inhabitants 
are dour. Everywhere one senses a quiet fury at being condemned t live in this 
boneyard and backwater, Bvery week bones come to light, Depending on one's mood 
one either quietly buries them again,or flings them into the nearby bush,or 
saves them to turn over to the employees of the Commonweal th( formerly "Imp eria}") 
War Graves Commission.(70). The possibility that the war night be endless began 
to tease the mind near the end of 1916, In its "Review of the Wear," published 
on New Yeearts Day,1917,the Times(71) had to admit that "after 29 months of 
fighting,...snything like a definite decision seems far distant," At the font, 
as might be expected,views were considerably darker,, In dug-outs and funk-hole* 
the bulk of what were called the Neverendiams could be found, Re He Mottram 
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remembers one pessimistic officer estimated that "allowing for no setbacks, 
and providing the pace could be maintained,we should arrive at the Rhine in 
180 years," Some chose to link the apparent infiniteness of the war with the 
rigidities of Haig's character, After visiting the front in 1916 Ge B, Shaw 
wrote of Haig: "He was...a man of chivalrous and scrupulous character, He 
made me feel that the war should last 30 years,and that he would carry it on 
irreproachably until he was superannuated,"(72) On Divisional entertainment 
featured a sketch titled "The Trenches,1950," in which "A fed-up Tommy con- 
fronts æ equally fed-up,..Hun across a No Men's Land shrunk fm width to a 
couple of yards or so, Graves recalls with accustomed jauntiness:; "We held 

two irreconcilable beliefs: that the war would never md and that we wuld 
win it," Newly arrived in the line,Blunden recognizes that the first question 
put to him,"Got any peace talk?" is entirely facetious; "No one here appeared 
to conceive any end of it."(73) The poet Ivor Gumey died in a mental hospit- 
al in 1937,where he had continued to write "hr poetry",convinced that the war 
was still going on, Events,never behindhand in fleshing out the nightmares of 
imagination,obliged with the Spanish War,the Second world War,the Greek War, 
the Korean War,the Arab-Israeli War,and the Vietnam War, Not long after the 
Second World War,Alfred Kazin writes that ""the war' soon became War anywhere, 
anytime-——War that has never ended,War as the continued experience of 20th- 


century nal? Bright Book of Life,p.91)</f), 


Adversary Proceedings: "We" are all here on this side; "the enemy” is over 
there, "We" are individuals with names and personal identitied; "ho" is a 
mere collective entity. We are normals; he is grotesque, Nevertheless,he 
threatens us and must be destroyed,or,if not destroyed,contained and disarmed, 
O* at least patronized, "He" is the Commist's "Capitalist," Hitler's Jew, 
Pond's Usurer, Wyndham Lewis's Philistine,Yeats's "rough beast", "Base-born 
products of tase beds",the Capitalist's Commmist.(75) He is Faullmer's 
Snopeses,Aude's "trespasser" and "ragged urchin", Eliot's Sweeney, Prolonged 
trenc), warfare establishes a mel of modem political,social,and psychological 
polarization, The most indispensable concept underlying the energies of 

] modern writing is that of ‘the enemy", Ib- was eerie never do see the Germans,or 


almost never,( 76) Charles Carrington: "One might be weeks in trenches without 
fa) or hearing anything of the enemy except his shells and bullets," Guy Chapman 
revalis; "The Boche were invisible by daylight...Sometimes in the valley on 
the right,a grey shadow would stand for a few seconds,and then slide from 
Sight,like a water-rat into his hole," Horatio BHottomley's periodical Jom 
Bull coined the term Germ-huns and was fond of speculating whether the enemy 
was hmm, Even the German dead were different from "ours", They were pewoine, 
Blunden remembers the body of one forty-yesr-old Germen officer(77)as "pig- 
nosed...and still seeming hostile," Sassoon recals the dead enemy^s" look of 
butchered hostility", Even the sandbags with which they reinforced their 
parapets wre bizarre, While the British sandbags wre a dignified and uniform 
gunnysack olor and were aligned on the parapet with some attention to the 
discipline of headers aid stretchers, "the he appeared to economize in 
the matter of sandbags by ransacking the countryside and confiscating pillow s 
Slips,ete,,anything which wuld hold the earth,(78) These in all sizes and 
colors wre piled higglety pigglety to form the outside of his parapet,” 
AS Ene SPR Beek “ESS REL Ss BAT” fo “aps el? RT: fhe NUL ttcoloned sandbags ma 
sandbags the loopholes showed up as conspicuous dark ovals, Young Hugh Brit- 
ling,in Wells's Mr Britling Sees It Through(1916),is shot in the head through 
such an egregious loophole,and his father has ample cause to asperse "the 


stulidity of the miform sandbags," The mode of gross dichotomy came to 
dominate perception and expression elsewhere,encouraging finally what we can 
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the modem versus habit: one thing opposed to another,not with some Hegelian 
hope of synthesis involving a dissolution of both extremes( that would suggest 
"a nom tietedpence"y which is anthema),but with a smse that one of the poles 
embodies so eked a deficiency or perversion that its total submission is 
called for, The Berlin Wall, One of the legacies of the war is just this habit 


yof simple distinction,simplification,and opposition, If truth is the main cas- 
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ualty in war,ambiguity is snother,( 79) Nuance has a hard time surviving in a 
world whose antitheses are si stark and whose oppositions are absolute, The 
image ief strict division dominates the Great War conception of Time Before 
end Time After.(80) The dividing line is mshaded in the experience of Wilfred 
"wen, Before seeing action at the Somme in Jenuazy,1917,he writes his mother, 
"There is a fine heroic feeling about beingin France,and I am in perfect spir- 
its," But sixteen days later everythin has chegnged: "In have not bem at the 
front, I have been in front of it,"(Collected Letters,pp.421,427)(81) There 
was the wide,indeed gaping distinction between officers amd men, In London an 
officer was forbidden to carry a parcel or ride a bus,and even in mufti--- 
dark suit,white collar, bowler,stick--—he looked identifiably different from 
the men, When a ten-minute brea was signalled on the march,officers invariabl 
fell out to the left side of the road,Other Ranks to the right, The polariz- 
ations flower into melodrama, An example is the practice,which became standard 
as the war grew worse,of leaving behind 10% of a battalion destined for attack 
The fgmejion of the 10% was to rebuild the battalion by training the reinforce 
the 90% should be unlucky, One can imagine the scenes of gmeeting 
after the attack between the spruce 10% and the others, "These meetings were 
tense ®ecasions,...0n the one side,the shabby survivors; on the other, the 
fresh smart soldiers who had escaped the holocaust,...there was a gulf between 
the two parties"(Martin M,ddleton,¥First Day on the gomme,p241)(82), In Sassoon s 
poems the oppositions become the more extreme the more he allows his focus to 
linger on the Staff and its gross physioal,moral,and imaginative remove from 
the world of the troops, "Base Details" is an example,with its utterly um- 
bridgeable distinctions between "the scarlet Majors at the base" end the "glum 


-hem es” of the line sacrificed to their inept commands, The distünction is fu 


-lly as wide as that between "us" and "him", Staff officers were separated from 
line officers the same way officers in general were separated from Other Ranks, 
by uniform, The cap-bands and lapel-tabs were bright scarlet, The flamboyant 
wmsuitability of this color as camouflage served to emphasize that the place of 
the Staff was distinctly not dm the line, "TheRed Badge of Funk" was a phrase 
often on the lips of the troops, The line officers' deficiency of scarlet 
marked them as a sort of high proletariat carrying always the visible stigma of 
deprivation, Red tabs connoted intellectual work performed at chairs and 
tables; khaki tabs,regardless of rank,connoted the work cf command,cajolement, 
and negotiation of the sort performed by shop foremen, "Ge He Q,,..had heard 
of the trenches,yes,but as the West MẸ hears of the East End-——a nasty place 
where common people lived"(Philp Gibbs,Now It Can Te 751d,p,245). Major Genera! 
Herbert Essame remembers the nightly spectacle of the leave trains in Victoria 
Station waiting to start the journey back to France; "There were six of them 
side by side at the departure platforms, Into fiveof them piled a great crowd t 
of men with bulging packs on their backs to sit five a side in badly lit compat 
-ments: these were the regimm tal officers and men returning io the trenchs. EA 
Warp contrast the sixth train was brightly lit: it had two dining cars and al 
the carriages were first class, Obsequious myrmidons guided red hatted and red 
-tabbed officers to their reserved seats,..the watters in the dining cars were 
already taking orders for drinks,(83)...the great gap between the leaders and k 
the led, this blatant display of privilege was to rankle in the hearts of the 
soldiers in the front line and to survive in the natjonal memory for the next 


century "( The Battle for Zurope,1918,1972,0,19), In N vember 1917 Lieutenmt 
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General Sir Launcelot Kiggell,of the bstare, "paid his fist visit to the fight- 
ing zone"; "As his staff car lurched through the swampland and beared the 
battleground,he became more anc more agitated, rinally he burst into tears 
and muttered, *Good God,did we really send men to fight in that?' The man 
beside him,who had been through the campaign,replied tonelessly,'It's worse 
further on up,'" During his 8 months in France as a subaltern in a machine- 
gum company,Alec Waugh saw no officers above the rank of lieutengit colonel. 
Even the imaginative and humane General Plumer didn't always get close enough 
_to know what was going on, One day in October,1918,"Sir Herbert Plumer arrived 
in a large cer with his chief staff officer and asked heartily,*Well ,Jack,how 
are your mm /' He seemed astonished to be.told that they are pretty tired,... 
those who live right away from the troops m gaged cannot possibly wmderstand 
the strain and weariness affecting fighting troops at the front"(Generel[ JeL.] 
Jack's Diary,ed. John Terrsine,p,280), NO soldier who has ever fought ever 
entirely overcomes his disrespect for the Staff; David Jones wrote 45 years 
after the war(84) in his essay "The Utile": "Art is adamant about one thing: 
She o mpels you to do an infantryman's job, She insists on the tactile, The 
artist in man is the infantryman in man,...all men are aboriginally of this 
infantry, though not all serve with this infantry....this continual employment 
"away from the mit' has made habitual and widespread a ‘staff men tality.'... 
Today,most of us are staff-wallahs of one sort or another"( Epoch and Artist, 
1959,quo ted by Jon Silkin,Qut of Battle,pp. 31768). Robert Graves has never 
softmed his views of the S&aff and of institutions like it,as the parodic 
canting conclusion of "The Persiamm- Version,” with its mimicry of complace t 
Saff? rhetoric,suggests; "Despite a strong defence and adverse weather/All 
arms ombined magnificently together," In Duff Cooper's immense biography 
Haig(1935,2 vols.),neither Graves,Blunden,nor Sassoon makes a single appearance 
in either text or index,which would suggest that fighting men and their re- 
ports on what they have done and seen are as irrelevmt to the career of the 
Staff officer as is literature itself,(85) It was not just from their staffs 
that the troops felt estranged: it was from everyone back in ngland, The 
visiting of violent and if possible painful death upon the complacent,patrio tic, 
wncomprehending,fatuous civilians at home was a favorite fantasy indulged by 
[ the troops, Sassoon,in "Blighters",would like to see them crushed to death by 
| a tank in one of their silly patriotic music halls; he macts a similar fantasy 
j in "Fight to a Finish", Philip Gibbs recalls the deep hatred of civilian 
England experienced by soldiers returning from leave: "They hated the smiling 
women in the streets, They loathed the old men....They desired that profiteers 
Should die by poison-gas,. They prayed God to get the Germans to send Zeppelins 
i» England-— io make the pople know what war meant"(Now It Can Be Ibldyp. 143}. 
‘Mem on leave from the front were not comforted to hear of things like Philip 
| and Lady Ottoline Morrell's farm Garsington Msnor,where numerous Bloemsbury 
J| essayists harbored as conscientious objectors performing "agricultural work", 
/Nor could they help noticing phenomena like this newspaper poster of March, 
1917: "Battle Raging at Ypres/Gatwick Racing---Late Wire"(86), The capses of 
civilian incomprehension were numerous, Few soldiers wrote the truth in letters 
home for fear of causing uneasiness, If they did write the truth,it was excised 
by company officers,who censored all outgoing mail, The press was under rigid 
censorship, Only correspondent willing to file wholesome,optimistic copy were 
permitted to visit France,and even these were seldom allowed near the line, 
A typical kept correspondent was Hilaire Belloc,a favorite butt of the troops, 
The Wipers Times satirized him as "Belary Helloc",whose regular column advanced 
idiot suggestions for winning the war without any trouble,(87) Graves an en 
Hodge put it quite unequivocally: "It must be emphasized that by the end of 
41918 there were two istinct Britains: the Fighting Forces,meaning literally 
the soldiers and sailors who had fought,as opposed to garrison and line-of- 
| Commmication troops,and the Rest,including the Government"( The Long a 
210), 
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But not everybody understood, Reviewing Wilfred Owen's Poems om Jan, 6,1921, 
the anonymous TLS writer, early among "the Rest",finds himself puzzled by 

the other side's continuing insistence on the convention of the two Britains: 
"The suggestion[ in Owen's angrier poens]is that a nation is divided into two 
parts,one which talks of war end ordains it,while the other acts ad suffers," 
(89) D, He Lawrence's fury in Kangaroo(1923): "We hear so much of the bravery 
and horrors at the front,...It was at home the world was lost....At home stayed 
all the jackals,middle-aged,male amd female jackals, And they bit us all,.., 
They were feeding on our death all the while"(1950,p,241), Sassoon polerizes; 
"The men who really endured the War at its worst was everlastingly differentiaté 
ed from everyone except his fellow soldiers," Between the ages of 19 and 26, 

he spent his time in cricket, fox—hwm ting, took-collecting,and poeticizing,.(980) 
The war changed all that. A Second Lieutenant of Infantry in the Royal Welch 
Fusiliers,he was an extremely brave and able officer, greatly admired by the 
troops. What Blunden calls Sassoon's "splendid war on the war"( Undertones of 
War,p251) took place initially in the pages of the Cambridge Magazine in May, 
1917, Two months later he issued his notorious non serviam, "A Solddier's 
Declaration", He expected to be wourt-martialed for this,but his friend Robert 
Graves managed to arrange that he face a medical board instead, He was sent 

to a metkhl sanitarium in Scotlend, where one of his admfring readers, Wilfred 
Owen,sought him out; "Sassoon admires Thos, Hardy more than anybody 11vbg"(Qoll- 
-ected Letters,p.487). Unwilling to abendon his men at the front,Sassoon ret- 
umed to action, In July 1918 he was wounded in the head and invalided home, 

By 1926,he had recovered sufficiently to begin on the obsessive enterprise which 
occupied most of the rest of his lifo,the re-visiting of the wr and the ont 
rasting world before the war in & serios of 6 volumes of artful memories, He 
finished the job in 1945,(91) In 1957 he became a Roman Catholic,and in 1967 he 
died at the ge of 80, Eaxctly half his life he had spent plowing and re-plowing 
the earlier half, The life he cared to consider ran from 1895to 1920 only, His 
method of recall,selectiom,and expression seems to derive most directly from 
the polarities which the war pressed into the recess of his mind,(92) "In 
1917, t says George Sherston" in Memoirs of m Infantry Qfficer(1920),"I was 
pnly beginning to leam that life,for the majority of the population,is an 
uwnlovely stuggle against wmfair odds,culminating in a cheap funeral," The war 
is simply & continuation of "life" by other means,a mere intensification of the 
gross state of(98) nature which is the normal lot of "the majority of the popul- 
ation,"(99) "What in earlier days had been grafts of volunteers were now droves 
of victims "(Memoirs of gn Infantry Officer,p.143). Some special ways the modem 
world chooses to put things do appear profoundly affected by the sense of ad 
versary proceedings to which the war accustomed both those who had fought and 
those who had not, I am thinking,for example,of something so apparently remote 
from the war as Eliot's concept of a "dissociation of sensibility &( 105), In his 
view, thought and feeling,intellect and reflection,allied in the best work of 
the Metaphysicals,seeparated afterwards,retreating,as it were,inio two camps, 
There would seem to be something distinctly "of the period" in Eliot's binary 
snaelytical operation,as well as in the avidity with which it was embraced, It 
will remind us of Hugh Selwyn Mauberley's "consciousness disjunct",a psycholog- 
ical phenomenon perceivable in 1920 as never before, Forster's Howards End, 
published 4 years before the war,carries on the title page the famous injunct- 
ion: "Only connect." Tonbecome æ thusiastic about connecting it is first nece- 
ssary to perceive things as regrettably disjoined if not actively opposed and 
polarized, "Only connect"; "It œ uld be said, "Goronwy Rees observes, "that 
those two wrds,so seductive in their simplici ty,so misleading in their ambig- 
uity,had more influence in shaping the emtional attitudes of the English 
Relient class between the world wars than any other single phrase in the 
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only happy tb refer to himself as "The Enemy"; he also chose to title his mag- 
aZine,begun in 1927, The Enemy; A Review of Art and Literature---a precursor, in 
its way,of the later American Fuck You! A Magazine of the Arts, Conspicuous 

during 1914 and 1915 were the antithetical manifestos of Lewis's Blast: "Blast 
Huomour,.,.Hlast Sport,..Blast---Years 1837 to 1900,..Blast the Hairdresser..." 


Adversary +$stings of this sort grew so stylish that after(106) the war they 
were taken up by the Bright Young People,as Waugh recalls , In yjle Bodies 
(1930) Miss Mary Mouse says,"Wasn't the invitation clever? Johnny Hoop e it? 
Waugh appends this note: ",..there were at this time three sorts o t 
& seard; there was the nice sensible copybook hend sort with a name Ana At 
Home and a date and time and address; then there were the}sort that came from 
ChelseagNoel and gudrey are having a little whoopee on Saturday evening: do 
please come and bring a bottle too,if you cm; and finally there was thdsert 
that Johnny Hoop used to adapt from Blast.... These had two colums of close 
print; in one was a list of all the things Jomny hated,and in the other all the 
things he thought he Biked..." Writing Science and Poetry in 1926,I, A, Richards 
argued the apparent vulnerability of humanistic studies mentioned by the 
enemy, "Science," which is beginning to "come into action," He conceived a vivid 
image of the German trenches blown up by a shocking mine,as at Messines on 
July 7,1917, Revising this passage 9 years later,Richards permits himself to 
regard the issues as not quite so stark and vivid md momentous, The imagery of 
violent explosion has disappeared,and the relation now between defenders and 
attackers suggestsha more ci zed e , Nothing is "blown up" now,(107) In 
1937 Anthony Thwaite delivers a radio talk on the "Two Poetries",that is, the 
traditional complex kind designed to be apprehended by a single reader im an 
act of special concentration and the Pop kind designed to be heard once in 
coffeehousdor pub, In deploring the adversary relation between the two kinds, 
he deploys the full imagery of 1914-18; he speaks of "forces"cagd "the enemy", 
"a state of deadlock","entrenched authority","the dangerous minefield of am- 
biggity","unfriendly territory", However, the best poems are "poems that stad 
above the battle", As an example of the overheated spirit of opposition he is 
exposing, Tnwaite quotes from the polemical preface to Childrm of Al bion,Michae| 
Horovitz's anthology of poetry by children, "At Oxford I saw budding talents b 
buried alive,most elegamtly taught to lie,still most persuasively cast in 
Eliot's calligraphy of dry bones, Legions of professional hollow men---brandish 
-ing stendards of the New Criticism and New .ines---re-laid their trenches,held 
the muddied field and apportioned the spoíils,"(108), Orwell says in "Inside the 
Whale" that "by 1937 the whole of the intelligentsia was mentally at war," The 
year 1928,a decade after the war,is notable for two unique kinds of books; on 
the one hand,the first of the war memoirs setting themselves the task of rememb 
-ering "the truth about hhe war"; on the other,clever novels exhibiting a gen- 
eration of bright young men at war with their elders, We have Remarque's All 
Quiet on the Western Front and the firstperformance of Sheriff's joumey's Hd, 
as well as Sassoon 's Memoirs of a Fox-Hunting Men,Blunden's Undertones of War, 
etc, On the same bookshop counters we find Aldous HUxley's Point Counter Point 
and waugh's Decline and Fall, Christopher Isherwood's memoir Lions and Sahdows 
(1938) chronicles the persistence of the binary sense and the prevalence of 
the conception of "the enemy",fir$t at school and later at 4e university just 
after the war, The Sixth Form,says Isherwod,w was 14 years old in 1918, "was 
still composed of boys who had only jst missed being conscripted",(109) The 
Armistice found them fully prepared for adversay procedings, but the accustomed 
outlet was now cut off, At unversity the lines were drawn: on one side,aesthetes 
wits,subversives,and winners; on the other,dons,hearties,"stooges" and losers, 
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It was a war very like that between troops and Staff a year or so earlier, "We 
fortified ourselves against as best we could,in the privacy of our rooms; sweer- 
ing never to betray each other,never t forget the existence of 'the two sides' 
and their eternal,necessary state of war,...We were going to open a monster 
offensive against the dons,..We young writers of the middle '20s were all suff- 
ering more or less subconsciously,from a feeling of shame that an't been 
old mough to teke part in the kurop ean war." Er The qood available to 

Bos€ ipoe j} ker] aH bays g LEL GSD] a a aE 
Isherwot is that against the dons, His etaheay is o he bari dom by failing 
in his Triposy but he must fail so cleverly and scamdalously that losing will 
be like winning.(112) : 


Myth,Ritualeand Romance: It was matural to speak of "baptism d fire" and 
resurrection, Retwmning from an apparently hopeless patrol,Blunden says,"We 
were received as Lazarus were," A myth-ridden world took shape in the midst of . 
a war representing a triumph of modern industrialism,materialism, and mechanism, 
Rumor, "painted full of tongues",is in attendance,as Shakespeare kmew,at every 
war, Yet the Great War seems espeofally fertile in rumor and legend, Marc Bloch 
recalls the inverse scepticism in the French trenches, "Anything might be true, 
except what was printed," From this scepticism about anything official there 
arose "a prodigious renewal of oral tradition,the ancient mother of myths and 
legends," Thus,ironically,"governments reduced the front-line soldier to the 
means of information and the mental state of olden times before joumals, 

before news sheets, before books," The result was an approxiamation of the 
popular psychological atmosphere of the Middle Ages,where rumor was borne now as 
now by ration-parties but by itinermt "peddlars,jugglers,pilgrims, beggars” 
(Ine Historim's Craft,tr, Peter Putnam,N,Y, 1953,pp,107,109), The Angels of 
Mons,reputed to have appeared in the sky during the British retreat from Mons 
in August,1914,onà to have safegumrded the(115) withdrawal,developed from 
Arthur Machen's short story "The Bowmen" published in the Evening News on 


September 29,1914, The ghosts of the Mglish bownen ad at Agincourtfcame to 
shining 5 TET by discharging arrows which e 
leaving Visible wounds, Within a week,what Machen had written as palpable 
fiction was credited as fact, Machen was embarrassed; he was assured by the 
clergy that he was wrong: the angels were real, It became wmpatrio tic to doubt 
it, The Kaiser,it was said,had referred to the British troops as "a contemptib- 
LeWlitsle army", The phrase emanated from the closets of British propagandists, 
who needed something memorable to inspirit the troops, The phrase was actually 
devised at the War Office by Sir Frederick Maurice and fathered upon the Kaiser, 
.No one knows who it was who contrived the German Corpse-Rendering Works,or 
Tallow Factory, T pis begend held that fats were so scarce in Germany because o: 
of the naval blockade that battlefield corpses were customarily taken back by 
the Germans to be rendered at special@installations, The fats produced from 
this operation were then utilized in the manusfacture of nitroglycerine,as 
well as candles,industrial lubriemts,and boot dubbing, The legend prob DIY 2 
originated in an intentional British mistranslation of the phrase Er AD- ^» 
stalt on a captured but routine Germen administrative order about sending all 
cadavers--~in German,animal remains---to an installation in the rear to be 
reduced to tallow,(116) One is the story that the Germans used bayonets with 
saw-like edge,the better to rip open the British belly, Actually there were 
such bayonets; they were issued to German fiioneer units for sawing tree- 
branches,and they were carried in addition to the regular “anti-personnel” 
payonets, Another well-known rumour relates that the Germans caaptured a 
Canadian soldier and in full view of his mates exhibited him in the open 
spread-eagled on a cross,his hands and feet pierced by bayonets, Ian Hay 
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maintains that the victim was British, In the popular American consciousness 
two young Canadian soldiers were crucified by the Germans in full view of 
their comrades across Nomansland,.( 117) .The image of crucifixion was always acc- 
essible at the front because of the, Teal mumerous/physical calvaries visible 
at French and Belgian crossroads,many of them nailed Crucifix Comer. One of the 
most familiar terrain features on the Somme was called Crucifix Valley after a 
large metal calvary that once stood there, Perhaps the best-known calvary was ' 
the large wooden one standing in the town cemetery at Ypres. It was famous---and 
to some miraculous---because a dud shell had lodged between the wood of the 
cross and the figure of Christ(it stayed there mtil 1969), another reason the 
image of crucifixion came naturally to soldiers was that behind the lines al- 
most daily they could see some Other Ranks undergoing "Field Punishment No,1" 
for minor infractions, This consisted of being strapped or tied spread-eagled 
to sone immobile object: a favorite was the large spoked wheel of & General 
Service Wagon, Max Plowman once inquires: "Wouldn't the army do well to avoid 
punishments which remind men of the Crucifixion?"( A Subaltern on the Somme,p. 
p.29). Graves recalls; "It is in wartime that books about Jesus have most app- 
eal,ond The Brook Regi th y George Moore! first appeared 40 years ago[ 1916] 
during the Battle of™Somme,...emost of the English soldiers serving in the 
purgatorial trenches...¢ felt]a sympathetic reverence for Jesus as our, fellow 
suffger, Gross-road Calvaries emphasized this relationship"(5 Pens in Hand, 
1958,p.123)(118). The sacrificial theme,in which each soldier becomes a type 
of the crucified Christ,is at the heart of countless Great War poems,e,.&ges 
Robert Nichols's "Battery Moving Up to a New Position from Rest Camp: Daw” 

or Sassoon's "The Redeemer", In a letter to Osbert Sitwell written in early 
July,1918,Wilfred Owen speaks of training new troops in England: "For 14 hours 
yesterday I was at work---teaching Chrost to lift his cross by numbers,and 

how to adjust his crown; and not to imagine he thirst until after the last 
halt...,.I inspected his feet that they should be worthy of the nails, I see 

to itthat he is dumb,and stands at attention before his accusers, With a viece 
os silver I buy him every day,and with maps I make him familiar with the goog- 
raphy of Golgotha"(Letterssp. 562)(119). Most of the rumors originating in the 
Great War have become standard for succeeding wars, On the American line in 
January,1945,i1t was believed that the Germans across the way had crucified an 
American. In both wars alike a perennial rumor was that the enemy had women in 
his entrenchments, The women's underwear sometimes found in dugouts was assumed 
to belong tthe residents rather than to represent gifts destined for héme by 
soldiers hoping for leave, For sheer inventiveness the prize would haveto go to 
a Cmadian artillery sergemt,Reginald Grmt,whose fatuous and self-congratul- 
atory Se Oe Se Stand Tb! appeared while the war was going on,and is a virtual 
anthology of fables,lies,superstitions,and legends,all offered as a sober 
report,(128), All this fantasy of folk espionage Grant projects in a frantic 
search for some way of explaining the disasters suffered by the Canadian 
artillery which will not have to acknowledge the enemy's skill in observation, 
mathematics and deduction. For example,two Belgian women lurking about British 
installations were seen t release a pigeon from a basket; one hour later a 


fomur ieu “RRR ec every single man tn one of the wards, Belg- 
im landscape is supposed to be swarming with disloyal farmers who signal the 
Gmadim artillery locations to the Germans by windmills which suddenly tum 
the wrong way,zor four white cows positioned briefly in front of the guns of 
the battery,etc, Some rumors were consolatory in function; it was fondly be- 
lieved that "no shell ever bursts in a hole made by one of its prose e eres » 
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cause for the failure of British attacks,is the legend of the ghostly German 
officer-spy who appears in the British trenches just before an attack, He 
is most frequently depicted as a major,(121) No one sees him come or go, He 
is never captured,although no one ever sees him return to the German lines, 
The mystery is never solved,(122) The finest legend of the war is a master- 
piece, The rumor was that somewhere between the lines a battalion-sized(some 
said regiment-sized) group of half-crazed deserters from all the armies, 
friend and enemy alike,harbored underground in abandoned trenches and dugouts 
and caves,living in amity and emerging at night to pillage corpses and gather 
food and drink, This horde of wild men lived underground for years and finally 
grew so large and rapacious and unredeemable that it had to be exterminated, 
Osbert Sitwell was well acquainted with the story: "...in the end they had to 
be gassed"(Laughter in the Next Room, 1948,pp.8-9)(123). No front-line soldier o 
or officer was without his amulet,and every twmic-pocket became a reliquary. 
Wer 299 Fade but tans ried flowers,hair cuttings,New Testaments,medals of St 

p geschildhood dolls and teddy bears,poems or Scripture 
verses written out and worn in a small bag round the neck like a phylactery, 
Sassoon's fire-opal---so urgent was the need that no talisman was too absurd, 
Robert Gpaves asserts that he regarded the preservation of his virginity ess- 
ential to his survival at the front,(124) As we have seen,there were 3 separ- 
ate lines of trenches; front,support,reserve, A battalion normally spent a 
third of its duty time in each,and the routine in each line dms similar: the wm 
unit was divided into 5 groups,one of which kept alert while the other two 
stood down, Max Plowman: "Day and night,we have 3 men to every bay: one on 
sentry while the other two rest or sleep." In the artillery,an officer would 
spend one day,the most dangerous,as forward observing officer; one day, the 
next dangerous,firing with the battery; and one day,the least dangerous,in 
the rear,supervising the transport of ammunition and supplies, After endless 
months and years of participating in such tripartite ways of dividing things, 
it was natural to see evrything as divisible by Xhrees,(125) A facetious poem 
by "Re We M," titled "Tricolor" in the Wipers Times for Dec, 1918 finds that 
when wounded the soldier sees red; in hospital,he sees white; and released 
as ambulatory,he sees blue(the color of the official invalid bathrobes), For 
Charles Sorley the transformation of Á men into corpse is a three-part action, 
First man; then,when hit,animal,writhing and thrashing in articulate agony or 
making horrible morin : noises; then a "thing", And he notes "the relief that 
the thing has ceased to groan: that the bullet or bomb that made the man an 
animal has now made the animal a corpse"(Letters,1919,p,205)(126), The tri- 


; partite vision is ancient in Indo-Europesn myth, To Pythagoras, three is the 


perfect number,implying beginning,middle,end end, it is an attribute of 
deity,snà ultimately of the Trinity, Graves's primordial white Goddess is a 
triple deity,presiding over sky,earth,and underworld, Greek religion recog- 
nizes the tripartite rule of the universe and assigns a deity to each part; 
Jupiter to heaven,Neptune to the sea,(127) Pluto to Hades, Each is equipped 
with his triadic emblem: Jupiter wields his three-forked lightning bolts and 
Neptune his tridmt,while Pluto is accompanied by his three-headed dog, 1t is 
on a tripod that an oracle sits above her gas vatt, The Sphinx's riddle solved 
by Oedipus divides the stages of human life into three,and the crucial place 
where Oedipus slays Laius is one where three roads meet, In early Christianity 
the enemies are three: the World,the Flesh,and the Devil,just as the virtues 
are three: Faith,Hope,and Charity. There three Puries, three Graces,and three 
Harpies or Weird Sisters, BA threefold structure is repeated in many features 
of romance---i the frequency,for instance,with which the successful hero is the 
third son,or the third to undertake thequest,or successful on his third att- 
empt, It is shown more directly in the three-day rhythm of death, disappearance 
revival which is found,in the myth of Attis and other dying gods,and has been 
pi orated in our EZtereJIn the first book of The Faerie Queene, the battle 
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In traditional drama “there is an implicit assumption that human experience, 
which supplies the plays for plots,also has beginnings,middles,and ends, and 

is causative,rational,progressive,and triadic in structure"(Maurice Chamey, 
How to Read Shakespeare,1971,p.105) The 3 stages of Christian experience: 
Innocence, Fall,Redemption. Ivor G,mey's poem "Ballad of the Three Spectres" 
(128), The "paradigm" war memoir can be seen to comprise three elements: first, 
the sinister or absurd or even farcical preparation, second, the unmanning ex- 
perience of battle; and third,the retirement from thdline to a contrasting 
(usually pastoral) scene, where there is time and quiet\for apmbideration medit- 
ation,and reconstruction.(130) For most who fought in the Great War,one 

highly populr equivalent was Victorian pseudo-romance,like the versified 
redactions of Malory by Tennyson end William Morris's @seee most popular prose 
rofiance The Well at the World's End(1986).(155) But Bmyan's Pilgrim's Progress 
was even better known than Morris's romance.(137) Front-line experience seemed 
to become available for interpretation(138) when it was seen how closely parts 
of it resembled the action of pilgrim's Progress, Sassoon's Sherston's Pro- 
gress,Henry Williamson's The Patriot's Progress, Becasue Dante has never really 
been domesticated in Protestant Englend,when an English sensibility looks for 
traditional images of waste and horror and loss and fear,it turns not to 

the Inferno but to Pilgrim's Progress, It would be impossible to count the 
number of times "the Slough of Despond" is invoked as the only adequate desig- 
nation for churned-up mud morasses pummelled by icy rain and heavy shells, "The 
Valley of the Shadow of Death" is also frequently invoked to describe the in- 
describable,( 139) 


Qh What a Literary War: the unparalleled literariness of all ranks who fought t! 
the Great War, We are not surpkised when, writingti@athlem Nesbitt from the 
Aegean on March 12,1915,Rupert Brooke alludes to Olympus and Parnassus and 
Attica,as well as Shakedpeare, Those things are in the common repertory of 


allusion, But what about this: "At any moment,we may be fetched along to kill 
the Paynim, Or we may stay here,the world forgetting,by the world forgot," 

The allusion is to Pope's loisa to Abelard, Theaipayily facetious wits of the 
Wipers Times knew Pope's Line too, Reporting a` cricket match in a rest areasga 
hearty editorial writer says; "...the sight of some of our cheery Brigadiers 
(the war forgetting, by the war forgot from 2-—7 p.m.) gambolling on the vill- 
age green was most inspiring,"(156), The American Civil War was the first "in 
which really large numbers of literate men fought as common soldiers"( Theodor 
RoppS, War in the Modem World,1959,p,162). By 1914,it was possible for sol- 
diers io te mot merely literate but vigorously literary. lt was imagined that 
the study of literature at workmen's Institutes and through such schemes as 

the National Home Reading Union wuld activ ely assist those of modest origins 
to rise in the class system, When the "trifling collection of verses" published 
by Lieutenant Edmund Blunden receives a favorable review in the TLS,Blunden's 
colonel removes him from line duty and gives him a nicer job back at battalion 
headquarters,(157), In 1914 there was virtually no cinema; there was no 

radio at alls and there was certainly no television, Except for sex and drink- 
ing,amusement was largely found in language formally arranged, It was not so 

in America,which has always done very well without a consciousness of a nationa 
literary canon, In the absence of a line of important poets running back to the 
14th cen tury, American writing about the war tends to be spare and one-dimensiom 
-ale The best-known American poem of the war,Alan Seeger's "I Have a variae? 3 
with D ath" operates without allusion, It is mresonmt amd inadequate for 
irony compared with Bimdmjm's „Vlamertingues Passing the Chateau,July,1917", 
which opens with a line from Keats's "Ode on a Grecian Urn"; or Herbert Read's 
"The Happy Warrior" which brutally inverts Wordsworth's celebratory verses; or 
Owen's "Exposure",which begins with a trevesty-echo of the first line of Keats! 
"Ode to a Nightingale", x: 
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It is mthinkable that any American poem issuing from the Great War would 
have as its title and its last tw lines a tag from Horace familiar to every 
British schoolboy: "Dulce et decorum est/Bro patria mori,"(158) The Oxford Book 
of Inglish Verse presides over the Great War in a way that has never been 
sufficiently appreciated, I have in mind not merely Christopher Tietjens's 
obsession with "Virtue"(the first poem in the Herbert section),nor even the 
infjuence of the 55-1ine personal effusion on light and darkness from Paradise 
Lost excerpted in the Milton section and including "Thus with the year/ Seasons 
retum, but not to me retums/Day,or the sweet approach of Ev'n or Morn...” 
(Hiis40-?) This is echoed countless times,beceming a standard "turn" in rellec- 
of the war, E, Ge "Seasons retumed,but not to that batallion returned 
the spirit of delight in which it had first leam' t to soldier together...” 
(ÉDisenehentment,p,200), Even more interesting, the Qxford Book was also the 
apparent source of one of the most popular of the front-line soldiers’ sardonic 
songs,"The Bells of Hell"(159) "The bells of hell go tüng-s-ling-a-lingffer 
you[i,e, the enemylbut not for me;?Anà Bene Le how, they sing-gling- 
a-lingfFor you but not for me,/O Death,where is thy sting-a-1l ing-st ng, / 
Grave, thy victor~ee?/The belts of hell go ting-a-ling-a-ling,/For you but not 
for me," It would be hard to believe that the anonymous genius who contrived 
the song had not first encountered in his Qxford Book this lyric of about 1600! 
"Tey nonny noi/Men are fools that wish to diei/It's not fine to dance and 
sing/When the bells of death do ring?" In the same way,Bret Harte's "What 
the Bullet Sang",one of the few American poems available in the Qxford Book, 
seems to lie behind both Sassoon's "The Kiss" and Owens's "Arms and the Boy", 
both of which,like Harte's poem,make much the quasi-ero tic desire of the 
bayonet or bullet to "kiss" or "nuzzle" the body of its adolescent target,( 160) 
One of the cruxes of the war is the collision between events and the language 
available---or thought appropraite-+—to describe them,(169), Louis Simpson: 
"Tb a foot-soldier,war is almost entirely physical, That is why some men,when 
they think about war,fall silent, Language seems to falsify physical life and 
betray those who have experienced it absolutely---the dead"( The Poetry of war, 
1939-1942,0ed, Ian Hamilton, 1965,p.172). Even to a man destined to become a 
professional writer,the fact of the constant artillery thunder audible on the 
line seemed quite incommunicable, Robert Graves: "You can't communicate noise, N 
Noise never stopped for one momen t--—ever," Sergeant Ernest Nottingham tried 
to indicate what the noise was like by saying,"Ahj theexultation of the roar 
of the bombardment veritable} Hour on hour's ceaseless rolling reverberation" 
(Laurence Housman,ed,,War Letters of Fallen Mglishmen, 1920,p.199), But 
clearly the rhetoric of Byron confronting the oceam wouldn't do, Nor would the 
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man in the attack,(170), Cahrles Carrington is so consciously literary that 
in the interests áf an accurate documentary narrative he has tried to refine out 
of Subaltem's everything that might appear too artful, But observe 
what happens when m sets out "simply" to "record" experience which has made a 
deep impact: $jiterature comes rushing in and takesover,(174) Finding the war- 
"indescribable" in any but the available language of traditional literature, 
tase who recalled it had to d so in know literary terms, It wuld take still 
another war,and an even worse one,before such language would force itself 
up from below and propose iteself for use use, It was a matter of leaving, 
finally the 19th century behind, Lloyd George knew this at the time, He was 
convinced that if the war could once be described in accurate lenguage,people 
would insist that it be stopped, "But of course they don't---and can't know, 
' t " 
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able for wer, It is significant that what the Americans call "The Unknown 


soldier" the British elevate to "The Unknown Warrior", In Speaking of British 
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accounts of their military performance in Burma in the Second War,Barbara Tuübh- 
men says with some acidity: "No nation has ever produced a military history of 
such verbal nobility as the British Retreat or advance,win or lose,blunder or 
bravery,murderous folly or Wügibébééne reslution,sll merge alike clothed in 
dignity and touched with glory,...Everyone$s splendid; soldiers are stamch, 
commanders oool,the fighting magnificent, atever thefiasco,splomb is wmbroken. 


Hi gtakess tall upess Miupidi Eiogaer gther -Pausgra Pon teen Mates OY mas or 
beauty,....Other nations attempt but never quite achieve the same self-esteem" 
(Stilwell and the Ameri erience in China,19114 1971,p.557), Writing 
in the Daily Mirror on Nov,22,1916,W, Beach Thomas managed to assert that the 
dead British soldier even lieson the battlefield dn,a special way bespeaking 
his moral superiority: "...he looks more quietful faithful,more simply stead- 
fast thm others,...He looks especially modest and gmtlemanly too,as if he had 
taken care while he died that there should be no parade in his bearing,no he- 
roies in his posture," Notice the date of this: 9 days after the four-month- 
long Somme attack had finally petered out, The number of British soldiers 
killed and wounded since the first of July had reached 420,000, For the British) 
the war proceeded in an atmosphere of euphemism as rigorous end impenetrable 

as language endliterature skillfully used could make it, The crucial cable 

sent home by His Britannic Majesty's Oonsul in Srajevo on June 28,1914,was 
couched in these terms; "Heir apparent and his consort assasbineteá this 
morning by means of an explosivénature? One the war began the designation "Servi 
ia" for a friendly country wouldn't desinit was too suggestive of servility, The 
name of the œ wtry was quietly "raised" by the newspapers to "Serbiaand 
"Serbia" it has remained(Graves and Hodge, The Long Weekend,p,8). Sherpherd dogs 
which had been(175) "German" became "Alsatian", and when the young Evelyn 

waugh returned to school in Spetember,1914,he found several boys who “turned 

up with names suddenly smglicized---one,unfortunately named Kaiser,sppeared as 
(Kingsley'"(A Little Leaming,p.88). Just before the Somme attack, Alexander 
Aitken "began to take notice of the commmiqués which tersely described,or in 
most cases,avoided describing, the doings of each night on the Western Front... 
@eg& ‘the enany was ejected after brisk fighting','there was sharp retaliation.’ 
He learned later that "sharp" and "brisk" had quite precise meanings: they 
meant that about 50% of a company had bem killed or wounded in a reid, Even 
those who drew the maps for newspapers became skilled in equivocation, It was 
their habit to ten out the Ypres Salient to make it appear a harmless little 
pro tuberance,not,a Vast melosure of some 18 square miles in which the British 
were exposed to shelling from three---and sometimes four---sides, One of the 
highest achievements in saying the thing that is not was the poster snnouncing 
the terms of the Military Service Act of 1916; "EVERY UNMARRIED MAN/of/MILITARY 
AGE.../CAN CHOOSE/ONE OF TWO ODURSES;(176)/$1) He can ENLIST AT ONCE and join 
the Colors without delay;/(2) He can ATTEST AT ONCE UNDER THE GRÜUP SYSTEM 

and be called up in due course with his Group," And then the climax,anticipat- 
ing the%erld of Heller's Catch-22: "If he does neither,a third course awaits 
him;/HE WILL BE DEEMED TO HAVE HNLISEED," The French mutinies of 1917 became 
acts of "collective fáéiscipline," Frank Richards,no friend at all of equivoca- 
tioncm’ bring himself to say that man has been winded in the genitals: 

"he is hit low down," A man who has killed 38 of his own cou trymen needs all 
the help he cm get from the passive voice to remove his will and agency the 
greatest distance from the fate of his victims, Lt, Col, Graham Seton Hutchi- 
son tells how,during the frantic retreat of March,1918,he stopped a rout when 
he e1rcountered a group of 40 mai preparing to surrender to the swarming Germans 
(177), William Moore's wry comment is worth having: "Had he shot two and 
inspired thirty-eight, there would have been a ag logic in his action, To 


Shoot 28 ip inspire 2 does mot make sense"( The Yellow Lino,p, 144), No 
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wonder, thinking about it later,Hutehinson craftily deploys the passive wice. 
Active voice also became a "casualty" in the Official History,which will 
often inwke the passive to throw a scene into merciful soft focus,as in the 
cinema, “Winter,..was now at hend,and during the rest of the year no further 
forward mobemen t was attempted by us," There is a sense in which public euph- 
emism as the special rhetorical sound of life in the latter third of the 20th 
century man be said to originate in the years 1914—1918, "Combat fatigue", 
"Department of Defense"(formerly "War Department"),etc, Americans have not too 
long ago heard an invasion conducted in théir name termed an "incursion", 
bombing called “protective reaction strikes",and concentration camps callegd 
"pacification centers", Carelesslt aimed or wildly dropped bombs are now 
"incontinet ordnanee",(178) In an atmosphere so heavily charged with a consci- 
ousness of language and literature,evm theuniiterary man rose on occasion to 
minor literary triumphs, E, ge ffigiped for "cold feet",the rest camp for the 
cemetery,jumping the bags for "going over the top". The names of French and 
Belgie tows offered constent opportunities fro something very like wit, 
Doingt became Doing Its; Etaples was either Eatables or Eat-spples, Foncque- 
villers was Funky Villas(appropriate for the staff, Poperinghe was shortened 
tw Pop,end Albert t Bert, Ypres was Wipers, "Estaminet" was metamorphosed in- 
to the evocative just-a-minute, J. B, Priestley has remembered the tendency 
of the troops to use "old" to indicate half-affectionate familiarity,as in the 


trench song: "It's. hanging on the old barbed wire" ete, "Te this day[1962]1, 

l cannot listen to it mmoved, There is a flash of pure genius,entirely 
Inglish,in that 'old',for it means that even that devilish enemy,that death- 
trsgp,the wire,has somehow been(179) cacepted,recognized and acknowledged alnfst 
with affection..." Even the enemy could be called “old Jerry", Perhaps the 
most impressive of the trench epitaphs is the one written by somesome fully 
familiar with the Greek Anthology and set over the mass grave of the Devon- 
shires that was made of a trench mear Mansel Copse,on the Somme,which they 
had seized,defended,and been killed in; "The Devonshires held this trench,/ 
the Dewnshires hold it still,"(180), Two styles of the front; the emotional 
style and the style of sgng-froid or British Phlegm, One affects to be entire 
*Xjuwiflsppable and speaks as if the warewere entirely normal, P, He Pilditch 
traced this style to the "social reticence” learned by young officers at the 
publich schools,"a sort of euphemism": "everything is toned down,..Nothing is 
‘horrible’. The wordis never used in public, Things are "damed unpleasant', 
‘rather nosty',or,if very bad,simply 'damnable'," The effect is ironic, Origijt- 
ating as an officers' style,this one was quickly embraced by Other Ranks as 
well, Private Frank Richards's Qld Soldiers Never Die is a triumph in this 
style; in the Introduction Robert Graves praises "its humorous restratint in 
describing unparalleled horrors", Although Hemingway constructed his personal 
tonality in part by imitating the Cable-ese of the fforeign jowmalist,he also 
leamed by imitatijg the Great War style of British Phlegm, The refusal of the 
men to say anything in their letters home indicates how pervasive the style’ 


; of British Phlegm became, The censorship of the letters on the line doubtless 


imposed inhibitions, but this hardly accounts for the umque style of almost 
unvarying formulaic understatement in which the letters of Other Ranks were 
wriften,(181) Such letters" formed a kind of literature of their ow"( Stuart 
Cloete,How Young They Died,p.105), An officer who had censored thousands of 
them could make up a model,as Graves does; "This comes leaving in the pink 
which 1 hope dt finds you, We are having a bit of rain at present, I expect 
you'll have read in the papers of the latest do, I hasteaa few good pals but 
happened to be lucky myself, Fags are always welcome,also socks"( Introduction 
to Richards's 01d Soldiers Never Diespe2)e Herbert Read's model letters essays 
a little cliché humor; "Dear old pal-—Just a line hoping as how you are in 
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in the pink of condition as this leaves me at present, Well,old Pal,we are 

out of the line just now in a ruined village, The beer is rotten, With good 
luck shall be over the top in a week or two,which means a gold[woumdlstripe 

in Blighty or a landowner in France, Well,they say it's all for little Belgium, 
so cheer up,says I; but wait till I get hold of little Belgium, From your old 
pal,Bill"( The gontrary Experienoe,p.108) The clichés "Bearing the brnt" and 
"keep smiling" were as popular as "in the pink", For some writers the fom of 
letter home was so rigid that no variation was allowed to violate it, Re E, 
Vern@de reports on "a rather nice boy in my platoon who writes a family letter 
daily always beginning; ‘Dear Mum and Dad,and dear loving sisters Rosie, Letty, 
and our Gj1adys,-— I am very pleased to write you another welcome letter as this 
leaves me, Dear Mum and Dad and loving sisters,I hope you keeps the home fires 
burning, Not arf, The boys are in the pink, Not arf, Dear Loving sisters Rosie, 
Letty,and our Gladys,keep merry and bright, Not arf,' It goes on like that for 
three pages,absolutsly fixed; and if he has to say anything definite,like ac- 
knowledging @ parcel,he has to put in a separate letter...."(Letters to His 
Wife,p,162),] The main motive determining these conventions was a decent solic- 
itude for the feelings of the recipient. What possible good could result from 
telling the truth? In R, H, Mottram's Spanish Farm Trilogy(1927) Lieutenant 
Geoffrey Skene tries sev ral times to write his uncle what is(182) actually 
going on, He tears up his first version,fearing the censor will stop it, He 
tears up thejecond,fearin:; that it will give his uncle "the horrors", And he 
tears up the third because he finds that it too frivolously juxtaposes the emp- 
tying of latrines and the digging of graves, Skene finally resorts to the Other 
Ranks formula and Writes this: "Dear Uncle,---Thanks for the woolly cap and 

the cigarettes and chocolate, They were most welcome and it is jolly good of 
you, The weather is not too bad for the time of the year, Give my kind regards t 
to everyone at the office send tell them we are & winning fast,and I shall soon 
be home... "(p.189), Clearly,wny historian would err badly who relied on letters 
‘for factual tesimony about the war, Harvey Swados labors under misapprehensions 
whei,introducing Remarque's All Quiet on the Western Front,he asserts that 
Remarque's fiction is as real and intimate"as a series of personal letters from 
& doomed brother or friend at the front," Ironically,the reticence which orig- 
inated in the writers' sympathy forthe feelings of their addressees was destined 
in the long run to widen the chasm of incomprehension which opened between 
them, If a man was too tired to transeribe the clichés ofíhe conventional 
phlegmatic letter,he could always turn tw the famous Field Service Post Card, 
which allowed him simply to cross out the phrases which "did nét apply”. It 

was officially called "Form A, 2042" but was known to its users as the "Whizz 
Bang” "Quick Firer"; millions and millions were sent fiome from the front,( 183) 
The Field Service Post Card was sent---with everything crossed out except 

"I am quite well"~-~immediately after a battle which relatives might suspect 
their soldiers had been in, such were the hazards of occupying newly blown 
mine-eraters that,according to George Coppard,"Before starting a twelve-hour 
shift in a carter,each mm had to complete a field posteard for his next of 
kin,leaving the terse message 'I am quite well' wmdeleted"(184), Directions 

of the postcard; "Wothing is io be written on this side except the date amd 
signature of the sender,...If anything else is added the post EU 11 be 
destroyed, I am qui tes gekae al«bave been admitted into hospital ded, ... 

I have received your p& ee. oLetters follow at first opportunity,.,.." 
The implicit eptimism of the post card is worth noting---the way 1t offers no 
provision for trmsmitting news like "I have lost my left leg" or "I have been 
admitted into hospital wounded and do not expeet to recover," Close to brilliant 
is the way the post card allows one to admit to no state of health between 
being "quite" well,on the one hand,end,on thdother,being so sick that one is in 
hospital. ‘the Meld Service Post Card has the nonor of being the first exemplar 
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of that kind of document which uniquely characterizes the modem world; the 
"Form", It is the progmitor of all modem forms,from police traffic summonses 
to "questionnaires" snd income-tax balnks, When the Card was devised,the novel 
-ty of its brassy sélf-sufficiency,as well as its implications about the uniforms 
identity of human creatures amused the sophisticated and the gentle alike,and 
they delighted to p dy it,as Owen does in a letter tp Sassoon: "My dear 
Siegfried, Here aregfew poems to tempt you to a letter, I begin to think your 
correspondence fobs intercepted somewhere, So I will state merely I had no 
letter frm you PBS long time,"(185) One even suspects that it is the Field 
Service Post Card to which Edmund Wilson is paying distant homage in the smi- 
facetious pst cards that he had printed to be sent to importunate strangers 
presenting inconvenient invitations or requests, He listed a number of things 
which "Mr Wilson does not do",like granting interviews,reading manuscripts, 
delivering commencement addresses,receiving honorary degrees, ete;,egeh with a 
small box t be checked, In Heller's Catch-22 Colonel Cathcart writes form- 
letters of condolence implicitly requiring the recipient to strike out "what 
does not apoly": "Dear Mrs,Mr,Miss or Mr and Mrs Daneeka: Words cannot express 
the deep personal grief I experienced when your husband,son,father or brother 
qe pde undedgor reported missing in action."(186) In a recent short 
Story "Ledérer's Legacy" by James Aitken,an exhausted senior clerk in Vietnam 
has a job which consists in shifting arowmd the clichés that make up the 
"citations" accompanying soldiers' medals, His repertorty icludes tenacious 
devotion to duty","intrepid actions",H^total lack of regard for his personal 
safety","inspired leadership",etc, etc,,snd---most reminiscent of the Field 
Service (Card [post].--"displaying the utmost of personal dpersenal bravery/co- 
urage/intrepi y". Not a few works written during the war,and written about 
matters far distant from the war,carry more of the war about them than is always 
recognized, Strachey's Eminent Victorians,published in 1918,is an example, He 
says in the Preface; "It is not by the direct method of a sorupulous narration 
that the explorer of the past can hope to dépict t the Victorim Agel, If he 
is wise,he will adopt a subtler strategy, He will attack his subject in mex- 
pected places; he will fall on the flank,or the rear..." B]unden conceives of 
memory itself as very like a trench system,(188). One says,"We were bombarded 
with fb rms" or "We've had a barrage of complaints today" without any sharp 
awareness that one is recalling Wè war, Popular discussions of economies 
relies heavily on terms like "sector",and the conduct of labor politics would 
be a very different thing with the military jargon(e.g, "rank and file") whitch 
it appropriated from war, The phrase "No Men's Land" has haunted the imgination 
for 60 years,ond becomes(8189) available for jokes,like thetitle of Tony Parkers 


book of popular sociology,In No Man's Land; Some Unmarried Mo thers( 1972)(190). 


Theater of War: In Canto LXXVIII,musing on modern wars,Pound lights on the 
cliché "theater of war" and thinking about it,immediat adds: "'theater' is 
good," "Theater " and modern war seem so compatibkb, b e modem wars arb 
fought by conscripted arhfbspshose manbers know they are only temporarily play? 
-ing their ill-leamed parts, Describing a Canadian brigadier,Alexander McKee 
resorts instinctively to the idiom of the program-note associated with the 
theater, mdthe amateur theater at that; "He was in real life a bond and insur 
-ance broker in Vancouver" Vimy Ridge, 1966,p.184), If "real life" is "real, 
then military life must be pretense,(191) Freud: "Our own death is indeed, m- 
imaginable,and whenever we made the attempt to imagine it we can perceive that 
we really survive as spectators," Seeing warfare as theater provies a psychic 
escape for the participmt; with a sufficient sense of theater,he cam perform 
his duties without implicating his "real" self and without impairing his inner 
most conviction that the wrld is still a rational place. Carrington testifiest 
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Playing the part of wounded young officer for various visitors to the hospit- 


al,Sassoon alters the role to make it effective with different audiences,just 
as en actor will often play a matinee broader than an evening performance, If 
the audience is "Some Senior Officer under whom I'd served," Sassoon is "modest 


i " " 
LALY SYberdingies es. VAEA o hoeh Bilan tha Tuy Bond mtia ol? 
aged or elderly Male Civilim", he notes in himself a "tendency...to assume 
haggard facial aspect of one who had ‘been through hell,'" The line to be 
delivered now is; "Oh,yes, I'll be out there again by the autum," T a "Charm 
-ing Sister of Bro ther Officer," he is "joc'lar,telkative,detomair,and diffid- 
ently heroic," saying,"Jolly decent of you to blow in and see me," And to a 
"Huiting Friend", he makes "jokes about the Germans,as if throwing bombs at 
them was a tolerable substitute fox hunting." The "real" Sassoon,her perceives, 
is the one that surfaces when the audiences have all gone(gherston's Progress, 
pe 77)(193) The pages of the Wipers Times specialized in facetious theatrical 
advertisemen ts very close in idiom to the real ones in London; "OVER THE 'DP/A 
SCREAMING FARCE"; "A Sttrring prama,/EN TITLED: /MINED/A Most Uplifting Perform- 
ance,"(198), Bluden's 15th and 16th chapters in Updertones of War are en- 
titled "Theatre of War" and "A German Performance," and so different a book 
as George Adamts propagandistic,optimistic emission of 1915 is titled Behind 
the Scenes at the Front, Its antithesis,Barrie Pitt's sophisticated and em- 

bittered modem history,1918,is subtitled The Last Act, Discoursing on the 
character Archie Rice in John Osborne's The Mtertainer,Mary McCarthy notices 
that "the actor and the sldier have the same mythology,* If soldiers in gaera 
are like actors,British soldiers are more like actors than others, The machine 
-gu actor taking his final bow may have been German(Major-Gmeral Herbert 
Essame, The Battle for Europe,1918,1972,p,206),but the eye that noticed and 

the hand that recorded were British, Instead of reaching toward the cool 
metaphor of stage palys,Remarque,in All Quiet,and JUnger,in Storm of Steel, 
invoke overheated figures of nightmares and call upon the whole frenzied 
machinery of Gothic romance.(196) Before the war,as Orwell noticed,the British 
exhibited the most conspicuous class system in Europe, "In 1916,every human 
being in these islands could be 'plaged' in an instant by his clothes,manners 
and accent"( Collected Essays,II, 77). Even army regiments were ranked in a 
strict hierarchy of class,from the Guards at the top to the Territorials at 
the bottom, In en attack,the antiquity of a regiment determined its position 
.on the line: the "senior" regiment expected the position of honour,on the 
right,just as in the dramaturgy of a formal dinner-party. After the war pro- 
blems of caste greatly complicated the wrk of the Imperial War Graves Commi- 
ssion,which very early discovered that many offlcers' families assumed that 
their ‘eople would be decently segregated from Other Raks in the cemeteries, 
It was wth a sense of promulgating a bold innovation that the commission 
finally concluded that,since the dead could now be regarded as practically 
"equal", the cemeteries in France should recognize no traditional social distin 
-ctions, In contrast to the American scene,Britihs life is pervaded by the 
sense of theater allied to the instinct for class distinctions.(197). It is 
Ing@lend that until very recently insisted on a distinction between the Public 
and the Saloon bars, Priestley observes that when representatives of labor amd 
management face each other in a television debate,"I feel I am watching char- 
acter actors playing---and often overplaying-—-their allotted parts, The date 
is 1972: "The trade union leaders,producing their flattest accents,contrive to 
be both mumbling and pontifical,and seem to love,..committee jargon, At the 
same time the representatives of the mmagemat,..offer us caricatures of 
upper-class types,and insist upon saying 'Naturalleh' and (Couldn't agray with © 
yoh moah}* and might almost be great-nephews of Wodehouse characters ", 
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krom its title(Hamlet,II.1i,223) to its Shakespearean chapter-headings and its 
constant awareness of Henry V at Aginwurt, Frederic Mgmming's novel Her Priv- 
ates We is permeated with a consciousnessof Shakespeare, (198) Zust as a play 
has a structure,so might a war conceived as analogous to a play have a struct- 
ure---and with it,a meaning, It is a meaning that Sassoon is searching for as 
he divides his experience into "Acts"---three of them----of a play notable for 
its structure of preparation,climax,and release(Memoirs of Infant fficer, 
pe 159), the idea of an attack was closer to comedy,or to the "screaming farce" 
of the Wipers Times,(199) Guy Chapman sensed something about one highly organ- 
ized attack that resembled music hall, especially¢200) the wayrit was "advertis 
-ed" to the enemy well before it begsn, The trench systemsays Cecil Lewis, "had 
all the elements of grotesque comedy-——a prodigious and complex effort,cunningly 
contrived,and carried out with deadly seriousness,in order to achieve just nothi 
at all"(Sagittarius Rising,p,.905), Those who actually fought the war tended to 
leave the inviting analogy to Greek or any other kind of tragedy to the journali 
-ists, On the spot,it looked less like a tragedy than like a melodrama,farce,or 
a music-haji tum, The audiences were supplied sometimes by the enemy,sometimes 
by the British,(201), Evening stand-to was perhaps the most theatrical time: 
the lights went down as if by rheostat,and the British audience stared intent- 
ly int the darkness, Tburins the Somme cemeteries two years after the war, 
Stepha Cyaham observed: "A notice says ‘Cemetery closed' as one might read out- 
side a theater at night---'Pit full,''Gallery full,''Stalls full'"¢ The Chhli- 
enge of the Dead ,p,97)(202), Of all the mdoirs of the war,the "stagiest" is 
Robert Graves's Good-bye to All That (1929; extensively rewritten for its re- 
issue in 1957), He eschewed tragedy and melodrama in favor of farce and comedy, 
as if an ticipating i matt's observation of 1954 that "comedy 
alone is suitable fo ," ause “tragedy presupposes guilt,despair,moderatior 
lucidity,visbn,a sense of responsibility," none of which we have got:(202) 
"In the Punch-oná-Judy show of our century,..there are no more guilty and also, 
no responsible men,,..And indeed, things happen without anyone in particular 
being responsible for them, Everything is dragged along and everyowe gets 
caught somewhere in the sweep of events, We are all collectively guilty... 
That is our misfortune,but not our guilt...fBomedy alone is suitable for us" 
(Problems of the Theater,tr, Ge Nellhaus,N,Y,,1964,p,21), And in Graves's view, 
noy just comedy: something close to Comedy of Humors,a mode to which he is 
invited by the palpable character conve tions of the army,with its system of 
ranks,its externalization of personality,its impatience with ambiguity or 
'subtlety,snd its arcana of conventional "duties" with their invariable attend- 
ant gestures and "lines", Rendall Jarrell called him "the true heir of Ben 
Jonson"( The Third Book of Criticism, 1969,p,86), Graves himself has revealingly 
said: "There is a fat boy in evevry schoolgSeven if hé^is not really fat), naĝ 
a fmny-man in evevry barrack-room(even if he is not really very funny)"( The 
Crowning Privilege, 1955,p13)( 205). Hobbes; "Imagination and fiemory are but 
one thing,which for divers considerations hath divers names"(Leviathan,pt I, 
ch,2). Sir Philip Sidney: "Even historiographers(although their lips sound 
of things done,and verity be written in their foreheads) have becn glad to 
borrow bot^ fashion and perchance weight of poets....Herodotus...and all the 
rest that followed him either stole or usurped of poetry their passionate 
describig of passions,the many particularities of battles,wBidino man could 
confim,or,..long orations put in the mouths of great kings and captains, 
which it is certain they never pronowmced"( fn Apology for Poetry,paragraph 4). 
(205) With Graves we have to expect more dramatizing®than with others,for he 
is "first and last a poet; in betwem he is a Graves"(Jarrell,op,cit, p.78). 
A poet,we remember Aristotle saying,is one who has mastered the art of lying. 
And a Graves is a tongue-in-thoe-cheek neurasthenic farcevr whose omaterial is 
"facis", 
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Graves is a joker,a manic illusionist,whether gaily constructing flamboyant 
fictional anthrpology,re-writing ancient "history",flourishing erroneous or 
irrelevant etymology,over-emphasizing the importance of "Welsh verse theory", 
or transforming the White Goddess from a psychological metaphor into a virtual 
anthropological "fact", The unsophisticated George Coppard explodes one of the 
melodramatic facilities in Good-bye t All That with simple common sense, 
Graves asserts(206) that the machine-gun crews often fired off several belts 
with pause t heat the water in the cooling jacket for making tea(pp. 109-10), 
Amusing but highly unlikely---Coppard quietly notes that no man wants tea laced 
with machine oil( With a Machine Gun to Ugmbrgi,p.91). Another of Graves's 
machine-gun anecdotes collapses as "fact" unpon inquieyr; "There was a daily 
exchange of courtesies between our machine-guns and the Gerams' at stand-to; 
by removing cartridges from the ammunition belt one could rap the rhythm of 
the familiar prostitutes’ call: 'MEZT ME DOW IN PICCés- DILI-Y',to which the .^ 
Germans would reply,though in a slower tempo,because our guns were faster than 
theirs: 'YES,with-OUT my DRAWERS ON3'" The fact is that if you remove cartridges 
from the belt the gun stops wroking when the empty space encounters the firing 
mechanism, What Thomas Peine says of Burke's Reflections on the Revolution' in 
France applies exactly: Burke makes "the whole machinery bend to produce a 
stage effect"( The nights of Msn,Pt I,par, 64), Graves; "The memoirs of a man 
who went through some of the worst experiences of trench warfare are not truth- 
ful if they do not contain a high proporttion of falsities"( But It Still Goes 
Qn, 19319p.32)( 207). He is fond of calling his wry anecdotes "caricature scenes 
(208), The following is a perfect Jonsonian comic scene,each man in his humor, 
ready to be staged by a cast of six; "SERGEAN T-MAJOR( off-stage); Now, thenyyou 
99 Davies,'F* Company,cap off,as you were,cap off,as you were,cap offa! That's 
better, Escort and prisoner,right tum; Quick march! Right wheel! (Qn stage) 
Left wheel; Mark times Escort and prisoner,haltj Left tum! COLONEL: Read the 
charge, Sergeant-Major. S.-M: No, 99 Pte, We Davies,'F' Company,at Wrexham om 
20th August; improper conduct, Committing a nuisance on the barrack square, 
Witness: Sergeant TinfMmins,Corporal Jones, Qa; Sergeant Timmins,your evidence, 
SHRGRANT TOMBS: Sir,on the said abóut 2 p, m.,I was hacting Horderly Sar'nt, 
Corporal Jones reported the nuisance to me, I hinspected it, It was the prison- 
er's. Ce: Corporal Jones) Your evidence, CORPORAL JONES: Sir,on the said date 
I was crossing the barack square, when I saw prisoner in a sitting posture, He 
was committing exereat,Sir, I took his name,...C,: Well,Private Davies,what have 
you to say for yóurself? (99 DAVIES(in a nervous singsong): Sir,I came over queer 
all of a sudden,Sir, I had the diarrhoeas Wegrible baad. I haad to do it,Sir, 
Ce: But,my good man,the latrine was only a few yards away, 9987.: Colonel,Sir,yo 
you camnft stop nature? S.-M.: Don't answer an officer like that! S,T,(coughs): 
Sir? Ce: yes?  3,T,: Sir,I had occasion to hexamine the nuisanee,Sir,end it was 
doje with a heffort,Sir! ....C.: ...Ten days' detention,..."(pp, 77-8)(211) . 
The whole matter of Dick,his friend at Charterhouse School,and his metamorphosis 
from a "pseudo-homosexual" into a real one lies at the heart of Good-bye to All 
That: "In English preparatory and public schools romance is necessarily homo- 
sexual, The opposite sex is despised endhated, treated as something obscene, 
Many boys never recover from this perversion, I only recovered by a shock at the 
age of 21, For every one born homo-sexual there are at least ten permanat pseudo 
-homo-sexuals made by the public school system, And nine of these ten are as 
honourably chaste and sentimental as I was"(p,28). In 1957 Graves deleted the 
sentence "I only recovered..."(214). Back in hospital in London,Graves is delight 
-ed by the combined(215) comedy and melodrama of a clipping from the Court 
Circular of the Times: "Captain Robert Graves,Royal Welch Fusiliers,officially 
reported dead of wounds,wishes to inform his friends that he is recovering frp 
from his wounds at Queen Alexandra's Hospital,Highgate,N." He quotes the infam- 
ous propaganda pamphlet containing a letter by "a Little Mother" reprehending 
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any thought of a negotiated peace and celebrating the sacrifice of British moth- 
ers who have "given" their sons, It is sentimental, bloodsthirsty,complacent,cruel, 
fatuous,snà self-congratulatory,all atonce,and it is accompanied by a train of 
eamest illiterate testimonials from third-rate newspapers,onon-combatant sold- 
iers,and bereaved mothers,one of whom says; "I have lost my two dear boys, but 
since I was shown the ‘Little Mother's' beautiful letter a resignation too perfect 
to describe has calmed all my aching sorrow,and I would now gladly give my sons 
twice over,"3He cut entirely from the 1957 edition the priceless letter from sn 
anateur gentlewoman poet poet,instinctively praising Graves's very worst poem end 
at the same time slyly begging a lom with a long,rambling,self-celebrating par- 
moid tale of having bem cheated of an inheritance, In the book there are the 
propagmda news clippings about thdpriests of Antwerp,hung upside down as human 
clappers in their ow church bells,| There is an autograph collector's disoriented 
letter to Tomas Hardy, beginning(216) "Dear Mr Hardy,I am interested to know why t 
the devil you don't reply to my request...." There are the lmatic examina tion- 
papers written by three of Graves's students of "English Literature" at the 

University of Cairo, The Letter from the Lyttle Mother is the c assic case in 
point and crucial to the whole mraveling,satiric effect of Good-bye to All Hhat, 
One of Graves's readers,"A Soldier Who Has Served All Over the world", wrote 
Graves: "You are a discredit to the Service,disloyal to your comrades and typical 
of that miserable breed who tries to gain notoriety by belittling others, Your 
language is just 'water-closet',anà eviden tly your regiment resented such an 
wdesirable member, The-enky good page is that quoting the beautiful letter of 
The Little Mother,but even there you betray the deganerate mind by interleaving 
it between obscenities" But It Still Goes On,p.26)(217), "I still had the Army 
jhabit of commen dnering anything of wmcertain ownership that I found lying about; 
also a difficulty in te g the truth..." His experience of the army had ratifi- 
ed his fierce insistence on his independence,and he swore "on the very day of 
my demobilization never to be under anyone's orders for the rest of my life," 

He takes up the position of Professor of mglish B&terature at the ridiculous 
Royal Egyptian University,Cairo, The studmt essays are so funny and hopeless 
that as an honest man he can't go on,(219) If Graves, the scourge of knaves and 
fools,is the heir of Beijenson,it can be sem that Joseph Heller is the heir of 
Graves, C aich-22 resembles less a "novel" than a series of blackout skits. Mm- 
other legatee of Graves is Evelyn Waugh,whose Sword of Honor trilogy does to the 
Second War what Gpaves did to the First, tb derive Waugh's trdlogy,one would 
superadd the farce in Good-bye to Ail That to the moral predicammt of Ford's 
Tietjens in Perade's End,(220). The most notable piece of Great War writing 
which makes extensive use of cinematic rather than traditional stage parallels is 
American---John Eos Passos's Three Soldiers( 1921).(.221) 


Arcadian Rec urses; English writing from the beginning("Whan that April with his 
showres Soote,..") has been steeped in both a highly sophisticated literary past- 
oralism and what we can call a unique actual ruralism, When we go right through 
the Qxford Book of English Verse ,we find that half the poems are about flowers 
t and that a third seem somehow to involve roses, If the man with the Oxford Book 
iin his haversack should also be carrying Bridges's anthology The Spirit of Man 
| he would have access to a tradition even more resolutely pastoral and floral,.( 231) 
In December, 1917, Wilfred Owen was reading Barbusse's Under Fire, But at the same 
time he was also reading Theocritus,Bion,and Moschus, What other nation supports 
through all the vicissitudes of modem economies and politics a periodical like 
Cowmtry Life? In France,Germany,Italy,and the United States there's nothing 
quite like it,and it appears not,say,monthly---that would be conceivable---but 
weekly. Oliver Lyttleton was reading it in the trenches in September, 1916, and 


Keith Douglas resorted to it in the desert near El Alamein in 1942, Raymond 
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Williams; "From about 1880 there was,..a marked development of the idea of 
England as 'home',in the special sense in which home is a memory and en ideal. 
Some of the images of this 'home' are of central London,...But many are of en 
ideal of rural England: its green peace contrasted with th pical or arid 
places of actual work; its sense of belongjof commmity,idealized by contrast 
with the tensions of colonial rule and the isolated alien settlemmt,..,. the 
` eountry,now,was a place to retire to"(The Country and the City, 1975,pp.281- 
(232) Perhaps English ruralism is partly the result of the early esthblülshe 
ment of industrialism in England, The British,as Julian Mogiifimn observes, "by 
and large invented the Industrial Revolution and urbmization as far back as th: 
later 18th century"; they have thus needed more than others "what Empson 
calls ‘the permanmt tradition of the country'". No other modem literature 
possesses as its most popular bad poem anything like Thomas E, Brown's "The 
Garden"; "A garden is a lovesome thing,God wt!/Rose plot,/Fringed pool,7Bern'àd 
grot---" What other literature has in it a Herrick,a Cowper,a Clare,a Cobbett, 
a Wordsworth,or a Blunden? And an important thing about all this God-wottery--- 
as Anthony Burgess calls it---is that all types and classes embrace it, Three- 
quarters of those registered with the National Gardens Scheme are retired Army 
and Navy officers( Ronald Blythe, Akefiel dyp.116)( 233). One day late in the 
war,Sassoon, by this time conspicuous as a pacifist,was beingharangued by 
Winston Churchill,whom he had visited in the office of the Ministry of Munition: 
"War, "Churchill told him,"is the normal occupation of man."*‘Sassoon wonders: 
"Had he been entirely serious?...He had indeed qaulified the statement by add- 
ing 'War---snà gardening!'"( Siegfried's Journgy,p. 79). A standing joke for year: 
has been the earnestmess of the annual letters the Times and the Telegraph 
reporting,with due self-prsise,the corresponden ¥gsighting of the spring's 
first swallow and cuckoo, The convention was funny as far back as 1916,when 
the Wipers Times for Feb, 12 printed this parody letter: "To the Editor, Sir, 
ise voe my nocturnal rambles along the Menin Road last night,I am prepared 
to that I heard the cuckoo, Surely Imam the first t hear it this season, 
Can any of your readers claim the same distinction? A LOVER OF NATURE, "( 234) 
Recourse to the pastoral is an English mode of both gauging the calamities of 
the Great War and imaginatively protectingoneself against them,like rum or a 
woolly vest,(235) In Wilfred Owen's "Exposure" the pastoral details are invoked 
as a standard of measurement, The standard Great Wer memoir generally provides 
a number of such moments sandwiched between bouts of violence and terror, 
Sassoon's pattern of going in and out of the line is typics1,(256), Sometimes 
a pastoral oasis can be found without he leaving the line,( 237). Pastoral 
requires shepherds and their sheep, The war offers both in officers and Other 
Renks,especially when the Other Ranks are wearing thire issue sheepskin coats 
with the fur outside,(239) Sometimes the shepherd must prod the sheep to get 
them moving, During the 1917 mutinies in the French army,the f&oilus being 
marched up to the line frequently made loud bag-ing noises "in imitation of 
lambs led t the slaughter,snd their officers were helpless to prevent it? 
(Richard M, Watt,D&PS Call It Treason, 1963,p.194),. The relation of shepherds to 
their sheep is much on the mind of C, E, Montague in Disenchentnent, "In the 
fist weeks of the war,most of the flock had too simply taken on trust all that 
its pastors and masters had said,...Liaterl] they were out to believe little or 
nothing---except that in the lump pastors and masters were frauds," The title 
of his chapter dealing with the deficiencies of chaplains is "The Sheep That 
were Not Fed,"(240) Pastoral requires birds and birdsong, It was found that 
Flanders and Picardy abounded in two species long the property of symbolic 
lietrary pastoral---larks and nightingales, The one now became associated with 
Oto at evening.(241), Such a symmetrical 
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Lt Allegro has its lark and Il Penseroso its nightingale. lor some, the stand-to : 
larks are a cruel reminder of home and safety, Prank Richards sardonically 
consoles himself by asserting a general theological principle: "God ¡ade teth 
the louse md the lark," What the lark usually betokens is that one has gét 
safely through mother night,a night made poignant by the singing of night- 
ingales, Sassoon; "Nigntingales were singing beautifully....But the sky winked 
and glowed with swift flashes of the ditent bombardments at Amiens and Albert, 
and there was a faint rumbling,low and menacing, And still the nightingales san, 
sang on, O world God made!"(Sherton's Progress,ppe 169-170)( 242), Rupert 

Brooke wrote "The 010 Vicarage: Grantchester" two years before the war, but 
already the Georgian focus was appearing to narrow dow to the red flowers, 
especially roses and poppies, whose blood-colors would become an indispensable 
part of the symbolism of the war, The troops used "rose-coloured" as a jocular 
periphrasis for "bloody", An encient tradition associates battle scars with 
roses,(243), Wallace Stevens's "Esthétique du Mal" : "How red the rose that is. 
the soldier's wound," In "Bombardment",Lawrence conceives of a town being 
bombed as " flat red lily with a million petals," "In the West the rose has a 
tradithonal priority among apocalyptic flowers; the use of the rose das a 
communion symbol in the Paradiso comes readily to mind..."( Anatomy of Critic- 
ism,p.144), During the war the rose is virtually equal to the idea of Ingland, 
Even though France has her ro ses,they are somehow not hers but Ingland's,( 245) 
Speaking of the rude violation by facts of the troops! early illusions,Montague 
says: "At the heart of the magical rose was seated en earwig," Those finally 
Saw the earwig who saw "irenches full of gassed men,sand the queue of their 
friends at the brothel-door in Bethme"( Disenchantment,p.162),. The Calfomia 
poppy is orange or yellow,the Flanders poppy bright scarlet, The familiarity 
of the California poppy to Americans has always created some impediment to thei: 
accurate interpretation( 246) of the rich and precise literary symbolism of 
Great ‘War writing. One will be likely to miss its crucial relation to that 
"sanguine flower inscrib'd with we" of Lycidas and with the "red or purple 
flower that tums up everywhere in pastoral elegy"( Frye, Fables of Identity, 
1965,p,25), By the time the troops arrived in France and Belgium,poppies had 
accumulated a ripe traditional symbolism in Inglish writing,where they had 

been a staple since Chaucer, Their conventional connotation was the blessing 
of sleep and oblivion( that is,0f a mock-death,greatly to be desired),as in 
Francis Thompson's "The Poppy" or Tennyson's "fhe Lot s—Eaters",(247) But 
during the last quarter of the 19th century thepoppy began to take on addit- 
ional connotations,some of which are discreetly glanced at by W, S, Gilbert 

in Patienoe( 1881), The aesthete Bunthorne sang: "if you walk dow GReadilly 
with a poppy or a lily in medieval hand..." For late Victorians and Edwardians, 
the poppy was associated specifically with homo-ero tic passion, In Alfred 
Douglas's "Two Loves",the allegorical figure who declares that he is "the love 
that dare not speak its name" is a pale youth whose lips are "red like poppies” 
Such an association can also be found in the works of Wilde,J.,g^. Symonds, the 
paintings of Simeon Solomon,ete, No poppy poem or reference emerging from the 
Great War could wholly shake off that association, The most popular poem of thw 
war was John McCrae's (248) "In Flanders Fields" which appeared snonymously in 
Punch on Dec, 6,1915, Its poppies are one reason the British Legion chose that 
symbol of forgetfulness-remenbrance, The poem manages to accumulate the maximum 
number of familiar triggers of enotion: "In Flanders fields the poppies blow/ 
Between the erosses,row on row,/That mark our place; and in the sky/The larks, 
still bravely singing,fly/Scarce heard amid the gms below.7/We are the Dead, 
Shor days ago/We lived,felt dawm,saw smset glow,/Loved and were loved,and now 
we lie/In Flanders fields," So far,so pretty good, But things fall apart two-th: 
thirds of the way through as the vulgarities of "Stand Up! Stand Up and Play 
the Games" begin to make inroads into the pastoral,and we suddenly have a 
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recrulting=poster rhetoric applicable to any war: "Take up our quarrel with 

the foe:/7b you from failing hands we throw? The torch; be yours to hold it high, * 
The reader who has responded to the poppies and crosses and larks and stenád-to's; 
knowing that they point toward some trench referents,will wonder what the 
"torch" is supposed to correspond to in trench life, It suggests only Emma Laz- 
aruse( 249) "If ye break faith with us who die with us who die/We shall not 
Sleep,though poppies grow/In Flanders fields," Isaac Rosenberg's "Break of the 
Day in the Trenches",written seven months after MaCrae's poem,is in my view, 

the greatest poem of the war, "The darkness crumbles awny---/It is the same old 
druid Time as ever,/Only a live thing leaps my hmd---/A queer sardonic rat---/ 
AS I pull the parapet's poppy/To stick behind my ear.7,.."(252) m extended past 
-oral elegy is What Biundei's Undertones of War( 1928) may be called,(254) I¢ 

d ties of traditional English literary pastoral in the service 
SEPA? eal CBRL IRAS Munden brings it to a ciee by calling himself "a 
harmless yowng shepherd in a soldier'sncoat, "( 255) 


Soldier Boys: The ancien ts conclthided that one of the lovers of Venus is Mars, 
And Eros is their offspring, There is a curious intercourse between love md 
war, The language of military attack-—assault,imact, thrust pmetration——- 

has always overlapped with that of sexual importunity, Sevmtemth -cen tury 

wit would be sadly enffebled if if deprived its staple figure of "dying" on 
one's "enany", War and sexuality are linked in more literal ways as well, 

That a successful campaign rpomises rape as well as looting has been understood 
from the beginning, Prolonged sexual deprivation will necessitate official 
brothels---in the Great War,"Blue Lights" for officers,"Red Lights" for Other 
Ranks, "In times of war even the crudest kind of positive affection between 
persons seems extrsordinam&ly beautiful,a noble symbol of the peace and forgive- 
ness of which the whole world stands so desperately in need"(¥, H, Auden, The 
Age of Anxiety, 1947,p.111). And the gender of the beloved will not matter very 
much, During the Second War,"Guy Burgess brought home a series of teys,yoimg 
men p Soldiers, sailors, airmen, wham he had picked up among the thousmds who 
thronged the streets of London...3 for wer,as Proust({ 270) noticed,provokes an 
almost tropical floweringof sexual activity behind the lines which is the 
counterpart to the work of eatmuge vihoich takes place at the front"(Goronwy 
Rees, A Gul ker of Accidents,p.155). Some relations between warfare end sexualit 


mes PER tS? Sid "SR FH 358 TER Sibi en PEE 8 Sd BEY vem ae es Rees fo?oSia ins 
fighting, The hero in James Jones's underrated novel he Thin Red Line( 1962) 
wonders; "Could it be that gll 37: 4. war was basically sexual?...A sort of 
sexual perversion?..."(271) Both the actuality and the recall of front-line 
experience are replete with what we can call the homoerotic, I use that term to 
imply a sublimated(i,o, "chaste")form of temporary homosexuality. What we find, 
especially in the attitude of yomg officers to their men,is something more 
like the passionate and non-physical "crushes" which most of the officers had 
experienced at public school, Even such professionally manly figures as Cecil 
Rhodes and Sir Richard Burton pro ved homoero tically excitable, General Géaniza 
was particularly fond of boys, Ragged street arabs and sailor-lads crowded 
about him,(272) Of the sainted Lord Kitchener Queen Victoria once said, "They 
Say he dislikes women,but I can only say he was very nice to me," During the 
war,says Je Re Ackerley in My Father and Myself," I never met a recognizable 
or self-confessed adult homosexusl,...; the Army with its male relationships was 
simply an extension of my public school"(p,117). It was largely members of the 
wed and upper-middle classes who were prepared by public-school training to 
erience such crushes,who "Hailed with relief a wholly masculine( 273) way of 
Tite momplicated by Woman"(J, B, Priestley,Margin Released,p.89). But the 
traditbn of "buddies" and "mates" promoted sentimental associations among the 
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Other Ranks also in their intensity and chastity were very close to the crushes 
indulged in by their superiors, Although the usual course of protective affection 
was from superior to subordinate,sometimes the direction was reversed, with men 
developing hero-worshipping crushes on their young officers, Such a situation, 
reflected in Raleigh's devotion to the older Stanhope in Journey's Pnd,constit- 
utes part of a crucial disclosure in Robert Graves's play But It Still Goes Op 
(1931), Curiously, this play is very little known, Graves does not choose to have 
its title appear in the list of his works prefixed to his Collected Poems of 
1852,(274), To be fair-haired or(better) golden-haired is,in Victorian iconography 
to be especially beautiful, brave,pure,and vulnerable, Galahad, Tennyson's "brigh te” 
toy-knight",was golden-haired, Sassoon; "I glanced a’ Dick, md thought what a 
Galahad he looked"(Memoirs of 9 Fox-hunting Man,p.343). Victorian pederastic 
poetry swarms with adored lads like the one in Wilde's "Wasted Days"; "A fair 
slim boy not made for this world's pain,/With hair ef gold thick clustering 

round his ears,® Wilfred Owen celebrates the good looks of a "navy boy" met in 

a train compertment;(275) "His head was golden like the oranges/That catch their 
brightness from Las Palmas sun", Those who found beauty even in German corpses 
tended to find it in blond ones, Coming upon some German bodies,Sassoon exper- 
ieices "an impulse" to lift up a blond one and propá ìt against a bank: "Perhaps 

i had som sense of the futility which had put an end to this good-looking 
youth"(Membirs of an Infantry Officerpp.87) This helps explain the frantic pop- 
ularity of Rupert Brooke,whose flagrant good.looks seemed an inseparable element 
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D, He Lawrence speaks of "his general sunniness",and Frances Comford,while 
ridiculing his romanticism,immortalized his person as that of "A young Apollo,golr 
-en-haired,"(276), The characteristic "pastoral" homoerotic tendemess of Great 
War British male love is specifically contrasted by Thomas Pynchon with something 
superficially resembling it in the second War and after in Gravity's Rainbow, 
which depictsgfivdém sex\allj/ as aggression,hatred,sel fistmess,and cynicism, After 
exhibiting the preposterous,mincing Sir Marcus Scammony's bitchery in a colorful 
semte,Pynchon steps to the front of his stage,and speaks in his own serious, 
measured voice: "It wasn't always so, In the trenches of the First World Wer, 
inglish men cme to love one another decently,... fhe lif-cry of that love has long 
since hissed away into no more than this idle and bitchy faggotry."(277) Every 

yo mng officer from a public school had rae Virgil's Second Eclogue: it recom- 
mended itself especially by virtue of usually being skipped by teachers, But the 
really British thing is that Corydon does not attain his desire; Alexis remains 
at a "Platonic" distance,an image of formose puer forever unenjoyed, what makes 

t. iers ec itarotive is their youth, their athleticism, their relativ 
SES RT ISE; shez? WEE LES, their heroic readiness for "sacrifice", Menyof 
Whitman's poems of "adhesiveness"---ihat,sublimated male love---in um 

run parallel with this tradition(e,.g, "Vigil Strange I Kept on the Field One 
Night: "Vigil fbr boy of responding kisses"), Whepoems of G, M, Hopkins 

likewise take place in this atmosphere("The Soldier","Harry Ploughman","The Bugl- 
er's First Communion"; "bloom of a chastity in mensex fine").(278), The first 
German edition of Symonds's Sexual Inversion(Leipzig, 1896) contained an appendix, 
"Soldatenliebe und Verwendtes",examing the pursuit of soldiers as a well-known 
special taste, It was with a soldier that Symonds shared his "first collaborative 
orgasm"(Brien Reade, Sexual Heretics,1971,p,22), In his arguments for pederasty 
Symonds habitually tums to tho love of soldiers for his readiest examples; "It 
would not be easy to maintain that a curate begetting his fourteenth baby on the 
body of a wom-out wife is a mor elevating object of moral contemplation than 
Harmodius in the embrace of Aristogeeiton,or that a young man sleeping with a 
prostitute picked up in the Haymarket is cleaner than his tBqgther sleeping with 
a soldier picked up in the park"(A Problem in Modern Ethics,1891), In Section D 
("Pederasty") of the "Terminal Essay" in his 1885 translation of The Arabisn 
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Nights,Sir Richard Burton resorts to Platon's argument in the Symposium that"a 

| most valiant army might be composed of boys and their lovers," For the Victorian 
pederast,uniform was so attractive in itself that even quasi-military wmform 
would do,like the uniforms of elevator operathrs and post office telegraph boys, 
As John Gambril Nicholson puts it in his book A Garland of Ladslove(1911): "Smart. 
lookinglads are in my line;/The lad that gives my boots a shine,/ The lad that 
works the lift below,/The lad that's lettered Ge P, 0,"( Quoted in Timothy d'Arch 
Snith,Love in Eornest,1970,p,192)(279), From the Second Wer we find nothing like, 
say,Gumey's "To His Love" or G,aves's sensuous little ode,"Not Dead",to the 
memory of David Thomas, From the Second War there is nothing like Robert Nichols'y 
"Plaint of Friendship by D “ath Broken" or Herbert Read's "My Company"(280)., Aesth 
-eticism was an offshoot of the kind of warm late-Romanticism that makes iüseem 
appropriate that Tennyson should be fond of Arthur Hallam, Whitman od Peter/Doyle, 
end Housman of Moses Jackson, Whitman's homoeroticism was publicized in Ingland 
by Edward Carpenter,authepf a long prose-poem Towards Democracy( 1883-1905) ,a 
celebration of "comradeship", Carpenter finds his ideal type in "the thick-thighec 
not cearse-fleshed young brick-layer with the strap round his waist"( Smith,Love 
in Earnest,p.22), There in embryo is Hopkins's Harry Ploughman, Images of attract 
-ive young mei continue to surface in Hopkims's poems after his conversion in 
1866,e0,£, "Ib What Serves Mortal Beauty?"(1885), Blonds are preferred throughout, 
And Harry Ploughman himself is notably blond, But most of Hopkims was not publish 
-ed until 1918, The book that was(281) "in every pocket" just before the war,was 
A Shropshire Lad(1896), Perhaps Housman's greatest contribution to the war was 
the word lad,to which his poems had given the maning "a beautiful brave doomed 
toy", In Great War diction there are 3 degrees of erotic heat attachingto 5 words 
: men is largely neutral; boys is a little warmer; lads is very warme(282) The 
lads who populate the poems and memoirs of the Great War have about them both 
the doom of Ho9usman'!s lads and the pederastic allure of John Gembril Nicholson's, 
All these associations reverberate in lines like Owaig's ",.,blunt bullet-leads/ 
Which long to nuzzle in the hearts of the lads," A less respectable but no less 
influential prewar tradition of homoeroticism was that of the so-calleé Uranians, 
& body of enthusiastic pedophils who since the late eighties had sent th a 
stream of pamphlets,poems,drawings,paintings,snd photographic "art studies" argu- 
ing the attractions of boy-love: W,J, Cory,Stmonds,Carpenter, "Baron Corvo",Wilde, 
Lord Alfred Douglas,Aleister Crowley,Montague Summers,Leonard Green,Beverley 
Nichols,Sholto Iougladá,Gerará Hamilion(Isherwod's "Mr Norris"), Their ambition 
and achievement have been exhaustively studied by Timothy d'Arch Smith in Love 
in Ramegt 1970). The periodical outlets of the Uranians were mainly tw: The 
Artist and Joumal of Home Culture,edited by Charles Kains-Jackson,snd The 
Quorum; A Magazine of Friendship,(283). Their official organization was the 
British Society for the Study of Sex Psychology,orgsnized in London in July 1914, 
Its most active members included Je Ge Nicholson,Carpenter,Summers and Laurence 
Housmen,(284) The Artist in July 1889 recommended a nymber of good ideas for 
homoerotic paintings, One was for a picture of Hyacinthus and Apollo,with Apollo 
holding "the dearest of mortal heads on his kmee,and gazing for the last time on 
the loving eyes now closing", Another affecting picture could show the whippings 
of boys which took lace at the annual festival of Diana Orthia,goddess of the 
Spartans; a challenge to hg artist would be "the expression of steady md deter- 
mined endurance under pain in a young face", The theme of the sacrificial martyr- 
dom of lads(largely naked) prompted hundred of verses on St Sebastisn,(285) It 
is most cnspicuously in the poetry of Wilfrid Owen that these impulses of Vict- 
orian and early-20th-century homoeroticism converge,and it is there that they are 
transfigured and sublimated with little diminution of their emotional warmth, (286 
C, Day Lewis's new edition of Owen's poems in 1964 contains 79 poems,25 of which 
refers to eiiher boys or lads, He dwells on the visible sensuous particulars of 
boys~—éyes, hair, hands,limbsy sides, bro ws, faces, teeth, heads, breasts, fingers, backs, 


tongues. Loving these things,he arrives at a state of profound pity for those 
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who for such a brief moment possess them,(291) Lewis: "Owen had no pity to spe 
spare for the suffering of bereaved women," Bernard Bergonzi: “Owen's attitude 
to the 'boys' and ‘lads’ destined for sacrifice has some affinities with : 
Ho usman's"( Heroes' ht,p.131)(293). In "Has Your Soul Sipped?" eight stanza 
develop a magh Saen ep Prush comparatives of "sweetness”( what could be imagined 
sweeter than the nightingale's. song?...) in order to arrive at an answer, Sweet- 
er then them all,says Owen, "was that smile,/Faint as a wan,worm myth,/Faint and 
exceeding small/On a boy's murdered mouth"(294), Robert Nichols's book of war 
poems Ardours and Indurances was one of the hits of 1917, From 1921°to 1924 he 
was Professor of English Literature at the University of Tokyo, Graves thought 
him very close to a pieny, It was the homoerotic warmth of some of the poems in 
Ardours end Endurgnces that earned the volume a place among the 454 titles in Fr 
Francis Edwin Murray's Catalogue of Selected Books from the Private Library of e 
Stude t of hooda Youth and Comradeship( 1924), It joined such pederastic 
curiosa as J, Le Barford's Ladslove Lyrics,E. E, Bradford's Passing the Love of 
Women and Other Poems, "Edmund Edwinson's" Men 8: An thol No chol sots’s 
A Garland of Ladslove, Arnold We Smith's A Boy's Absence, By a Schoolmaster, etc, 
286 tc. m liy "ong! wa" men) bathing naked becomes a setpiece 
bear i atose E RRS xy 9f tne ware ( 299) Examples can be fomd in Sassoon, 
Biunden end others,(300), A half-century earlier the Uranians had established tl 
the Boys Bathing poem as a standard type, During the nineties especially the 
boys-bathing theme was popular i^ respectable painting as well,as it was,of 
course,in less respectable photography, Henry Scott Tuke,R. A,,was one of 
the best-lmown serious painters of boys bathingyees. dust Blue(now in the 
Tate), Alen Stanley's Uranian poem "August Blue": "Amd as you stand,so slim, 
upright,/The glad waves grow and yeam/b clasp you circling in their might,/%b 
kiss with lips that bum," Charles Kains-Jackson's "Sonnet on a Picture by He 
S, Tuke"( 303); "...the beauty and the delicacy/Of young slim frames not yet to 
lator put,/.../So,may these boys know never of a place/Wherein,to desk or 
factory a prey,/The color blanches slowly,nature's grace/Made pale with life's 
incipiat decay," Here esk and factory establish a peace-time paradigm for " 
"Te hell where youth and laughter go" of Sassoon's "Suicide in Trenches",just 
as they might be said to foreshadow the bayonet-black,steel and bullot-leads 
of Owen's "Arms end the Boy", There is a passage(section 11) in Whitman's 
Song of Myself beginning "Twenty-eight yomg men bathe by the shore"( 302); 
Hopkins's "Epithalamion" describes "boys from the twon/Bathing", During the nont 
-ties,pederastic bathing verses became wildly popular( Brian Reade, Sexual Heret- 
ics,ppe 15,56)(305), 


Persistence md Menorys According to Frye's "theory of modes",the sequence of 
prevailing modes is as follows: myth and romance in the early ages,high amd 


‘low mimetic in the middle ages; ironic in the last sstage, The imoic mode 


again moves steadily towards myth, Our five modes "evidently go wmd in a 
circle”( Anatomy of Critici smgpp.33—42)( 312). The whole texture of British 
daily life wuld be said to commemorate the war still,(515) Even cuisine comme- 
morates the war, Eggs and chips became popular during the war because both 
bacon and steak were scarce and costly. It remains to this day a staple of 


BURRO peque After she. wou, nen, roue tioat Ly oun Tabor Slo nen Mde, qognon 
had come together as girls after each had lost a fisncd,lover,or husband, 
A lifelong suspicion of the press one one lasting result of the ordinary man's 
experience of the war.( 316). The beneficiary of the Great War was the United 
States, The Americanization of Europe from 1945 to the late sixties was the 
result.$517) AS early as The Naked and the Dead Norman Mailer was perceiving th 
that "modem society" is largely a continuation of the amy by other mems, 
fred Kazin: "War may be the uiltimate purpose of technological society" 
Bright Book of Life,p.74), 
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Language and society are so intertwined that it is impossible to un- 
derstand one without the other, There is no society that does not de- 
pend upon,is not shaped by,and does not itself shape language.(1) We 
manipulate others with language,and they manipulate us,often without 
either party being at all aware of the manipulation.(2) For most 
Speakers,but not all,the meaningless elements are sounds, Languages of 
the deaf substitute elements of gesture that are combined into larger 
unita, So far as we know,other animal communication systems are not 
multilayered and use only meaningful elements. That is,every sound, 
gesture or posture used in a nonhuman communication system means some- 
- thing,in and of itself. Furthermore,the order in which the sounds and 
movements of nonhuman communication appear does not affect their mean- 
ing. If a monkey emits a call for "food" and one for "follow me",it 
will mean "follow me food" no matter which call comes first. In non- 
human communication systems,the sum of the message always equals its 
parts. In contrast,in human language the message does not necessarily 
equal its parts. A Venetian blind is not the same as a blind Venetian, 
Meaning in language can be more than the sum of its parts,as in Gwen 
ordered pizza; Fred,chop suey; and Alex,a hot dog. We know that Fred 
ordered chop suey and that Alex ordered a hot dog,even though the word 
ordered is not repeated. Meaning may as easily be less thah the sum oí 
its parts,as in Max is a good kid. There is no referential meaning to 
ås; many languages,e.g.Russian,leave the is out. Even to an English 
speaker,"Max a good kid" has the same meaning as the sentence with is. 
(4) Humans are not confined to a repertoire of inborn messages,as are, 
for instance,birds,dogs or elephants. Instead,humans can take the ele- 
ments of their language and use them to create sentences that they 
have never heard before,sentences that can be understaood by others w 
who know the same language(Chomsky). By contrast,every other creature 
we know of is limited to messages inextricably tied to meaning,so that 
meaning for them can never be changed. To a dog,a growl is a growl. T 
True,it can be used for play,but then it is still a growl. The growl, 
even in play,cannot mean "I really love you",or "I want to go with 
you," The dog does have a way of "saying" those things,but he cannot 
make a growl carry those messages, A human,on the other hand,can 
I love you sarcastically so that it conveys the meaning "I hate E 
Then,too,the human can use the individual sounds or phonemes in I d 
love you in very different messages, For instance,the l and y sounds 
on peve = lso be used in vilify. One can also take an existing word, 
" " 
figramnatical mistakes! op "bod'etSnnEPAlg. opes BERNE cheb na Rr ahe 
One usage may be socially preferred, Today,for instance,using certain 
kinds of deuble negatives is considered bad in English, Certainly,no 
one has any trouble understanding that I didn't do nothin' does not 
mean i did somethip'! just because in mathematics two negatives make a 
positive. Many kanguages habitually use doutle negatives,e.g. Non ho 
fatio no niente,or Je n'ai rien fait literally means "I didn't do not- 


thing".(7) Noam Chomsky calls the twin abilities of saying and unders- 


standing news the creative aspect of lan 
guage, Neither individ 
their societies are wholly bound by the past, There is no aires Bg 
1 : 
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correspondence between language and thought. Any thought can be express- 
in many ways. That is,language is paraphrasable. Furthermore,language 
also allows ambiguity? story can mean either "narrative" or "level of a 
building", iting relatives wan be boring can mean "relatives who 
visit can be boring " "it can be boring to visit relatives", The same 
words or sentences may be perceived to have very different intentions 
or forces in different contexts. It's cold in here can mean "The air 
conditioner works well,"I can see I'm not wanted here","Turn the air 
conditioner off",etc.(9) The enraged protests of the often quoted and mi 
misquoted newsworthy folk show us how eas y it is to twist someone's 
meaning just by emitting sufficient context. Language cannot be learned 
solely by mimicking. If people leatned language only by mimicking what 
they heard,they would not be able to use words in new sentences and sent- 
ences in new contexts(10). From the start,human beings are hot wholly 
bound by*the utterances of others,(12) 
The techniques used to investigate behavior are called field nethods. (17) 
The message style conveys are not normally conveyed in words, The idiom 
"didn't get the message" may refer to a listener's not picking up a 
speaker's stylistic cues,even though he or she understood just fine the 
actual words used. We manipulate others with style,even as we are manipu- 
lated ourselves. Style may tell listeners how to take what is being said4 
seriously,ironically,etc. Often when the style of an utterance contra- 
dicts the menaing of the words and grammar,the style is believed. If 
"John"is nice" is said sarcastically,the style instructs,"take these 
words to mean the opposite of what they actually sayY A timid "I'm not 
Éfraid" still conveys "I'm afraid", Highly formal "I do hope we shall be 
friends" is not likely to yield close confidence, Style uses all the 
resources of lhnguage: tone of voice,different ways of pronouncing words, 
diction and grammar. It overlaps with ritualistic use of language,as in' 
greetings and forms of address, Each language or dialect usually has sev- 
eral of these,each marked for a different style.(29) Linguistic alter- 
Danta means sets of words and phrases that share meaning but differ in 
that one or more members of the set carries a social connotation., This 
connotation gives information about the speaker's social status and 
about how he or she wishes to be treated, Dine and eat both denote con- 
sumption of food,but dine connotes more formal surroundings calling for 
formal manners,and also implies certain kinds of food(coq au vin as 

' opposed to fried chicken) and certain kinds of people, "Not everyone 
can 'dine', Certainly not two laborers during a dinner break no matter 
how well prepared the food and how good their table manners"(J. Gumperz), 
Co-occurrence restrictions terhbnevkhot bris gan go together,e.g. 
both people and animals cane be killed,but only people can be murdered 
or assassinated. "Wouldja dine with me t'night on fried chicken?" is 
humorous? people who use "wouldja" and "t'night" ae not likely to 
speak of dining,and not food that is eaten with fingers is an appropri- 
ate object of gine.(3)). The style is the message. The man who approaches 
a woman with "Hey,baby---'" may not be a Black street kid,but shows by 
his slangy speech that he is offering an invitation to intimacy. The 
woman may reject him by replying in a style appropriate to her status an 
and the degree of intimacy she prefers: "I'm busy tonight thank you,Mr--* 
"Were you talking to me,sir?" The message is also conveyed by intonatio 
or inflection. The second answer uttered with a rising inflection might 
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be interpreted as a coquettish response, It would be downright odd if 
she said something explicit like "I do not want you to be so familiar 
with me, I do not consider myself as a sexually availabe woman, .", 

Such messages are given by style. Actual words are used only on the 
rare occasions that the offending party is too obtuse to "get the me- 
ssage."(51) Have you ever answered someone's "Hi! How are you?" with a 
"Fine!" but in a glum voice,only to have the greeter stop and ask,"Oh, 
what's the matter?" Clearly,the words were ignored,but the style was 
not. How something is said does take precedence over what is said. in 
responding to a geeeting,it is inappropriate to state one's real feel- 
ings. Witness the criticism,"He's the kind of person who,if you ask 

how he is,tells you." That is,he is a socially inept individual. Phatic 
communication is speech for the sake of social contact,speech used much 
the way we pat dogs on the head as a way of letting them know we care, 
If an acquaintance fails to greet us "Hi" when we know he or she saw 
us,we feek hurt, The person with higher(22) rank,if there is ono,has 
the privilege of controlling interaction. This is done simply by choos- 
ing the style. Then the lower ranking person is constrained to follow s 
suit. Strangely enough,although inferiors cannot bridge social distance 
by initiating first-naming,they can maintain it by refusing to first- 
name superiors. Sometimes such refusal is virtually involuntary,as when 
a person simply cannot bring himself or herself to call an elder or a 
boss by a first name.(33) If the wrong style seems to have been used by 
one party in a dialogue,repairs often will be attempted by the other. 
This happens typically when one person speaks too intimately to another 
A respoise in a superformal style is a clue to the first speaker that d 
distance is to be maintained.(34) Each person is born with a possible 
range ofvoices,one of which we adopt as the base or normal voice. (37) 

A style may be associated with a particular social occasion, It is 
called register of functional cariety of speech, One mses a different 
style at a funeral than at a barbecue.(38) Each dialect or language 
Seems to be spoken at a characteristic rate. Speeding up indicates ex- 
citement. Slewing down may indicate exhaustion,boredom or uncertainty, 
Raising the normal pitch may indicate anger,surprise,fear,etc. Lowering 
it can be either threatening of confidential.(39) By "indexical meaning! 
J. Laver means that voice quality,intonation,pitch,etc, serve as markers 
of social status,age,and personality characteristics.(41) We judge voice 
quality according to our stereotypes of the people who,we believe,use a 
particular or style. A person can adopt a particular style to project a 
false image. A harsh voice is correlated with more aggressive,authorit- 
arian characteristics,so it is likely to be adopted by a drill sergeant, 
A breathy voice pojects an image more self-effacing,submissive,meek,e.g 
the sex kitten voice adopted by the late Marglyn Monroe. Voice quality 
is not completely orn, For instance,the "Black voice" is not a biol- 
ogical inheritance. The voice associated with Blacks in the U, S. is not 
heard from Blacks who come from other regions. Those Blacks who do adopt 
the American Black voice often can and do speak in a "White voice" as 
well, Furthermore, non-BJacke can and do convingcingly imitate Black 
voices---witness the tasteless and racist radio show Amos and Andy. (42) 


Lexical variants can affect the stylistic eee For example, choos- 
" n 1 " shows one's identity with youth an 
xo Do re ad pida aie Saying #dichthmoy" instead of 


establishes an informal,casual mood, 
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"split" shows that one is educated. Dr Alvin Poussaint,a Marad det 
Black psychiatrist and author,was riding in his native Mississipi in 

1 961, A White policeman stopped him: "What's your name,boy?!---"Dr pa 
Poussaint, I'm a physician," "What's your first name ,boy?!t-- -" A1 vin," ffs 
Dr Poussaint felt profoundly humiliated.(45) He was forced to insult 
himself publicly through widely recognized American rules of address% , 
The policeman's use of address of form conveys the message: "You're a ^ 
nigra and,therefore,not worthy of adult status or earnest respect." To = 
call a male of any race "boy" in American society indicates that he 

is an anonymous servant to anyone. The doctor first responded by giving 
his appropriate address form,and provided a justification for that 
title. By using the address Boy the policeman asserted the facelessness 
of Blacks; by "What's your first name, boy?" he means: "I dont care 

what title you claim, To me,you're a nigra,and nigras are nothing." (46) 
Title*last name generally indicates social distance.(47) Medical doct- 
ors are almost always and everywhere called Doctor. Oddly enough,doc- 
tors who do not have M.D.s are properly addressed only by Dr+last name, 
The exalted Doctor alone is denied them.(49) 

Facial expressions,posture,and gesture,all part of body motion,more 
formally known as kinesiestform yet another component to the human comm 


-unication system, Style and kinesics together are called paralanguage. 
Communication is not by voice alone. There seem to be certain facial 
expressions,gestures,and body motions that generally mean the same taing 


in all cultures. There are other kinesic messages that hace specific 
meanings to particular cultures; even if they are seen in more than one 
culture,they will mean different things in each. (54) Darwin suggests 
that a pushing wway movement of the hand accompanying a negative respon 
-se nay be viewed as the vestige of actually pushing away a danger. 
Darwin and ethologists like K, Lorenz and J, Goodall noted the similar- 
ities of expression between man and other animals, One example is the 
brief raising of the eyebrows to indicate recognition(in wolves,apes 

as well as man). In many human cultures,this has extended its meaning 
to indicate sexual desire and invitation, Grouch Marx's exaggerated eye 
-brow lifts were a parody of this sexual message. It also commonly 
commonly occurs to indicate surprise or agreement with ideas, The Poly- 
nesians use an eyebrow lift alone to mea "yes, Raised eyebrows signal 
to another person that he or she is being looked at.(55) Eibl-Eibles- 
feldt noted that three deaf and blind children with no hands,smiled, 
sulked,laughed,amd showed surprise and anger with expressions like thom 
of children who can see("Similaririties and Differences between Cult- 
ures in Expressive Movements",in S, Weitz,ed, Nonverbal Communication, 
2nd ed.,1f 979) There are smiles and smiles, There are friendly smiles, 
wide grins,sly smiles,derisive smiles,sick smiles,etc. Some cultures 
demand a wide smile,teeth showing,upon greeting, Others gPeet with only 
narrowly open-lipped smiles, Others geeet each other dead pan. In 
Japanese culture,children smile when they are being scolded as a sign o 
of respect to their elders.(56). Many,if not all,human groups express 
"yes" and "nof kinesicallygalthough not necessarily with the nodding an 
head-shaking that we associate with positive and negative. The Dyaks of 
Borneo raise their eyebrows to mean "yes" and contract them(frown) to 
mean "no" The contracting eyebrows,or frown,is in American often acco 
-anied by a sliight shaking of the head to mean "no", Darwin related 
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it to the baby's refusal to nurse when it is full. Eibl-Eiblesfedt dound 
it in deaf-blind children,and feels it stems from the way animals and 
birds shskeethemselves,. There are many culture-specific ways to say "no". 
The Abyssinians jerk $heir heads to to the right shoulder,in a sort of 
modified head shake, They indicate "yes" by throwing the head back and 
raising the eyebrows. The Maori "yes" and.the Sicilian "no" use the iden- 
tical motions Raising the chin and tilting the head back. Pointing with 
the finger to indicate position is not üniversal. The Kiowa Indians point 
with their lips. Eastern European Jews who had been persecuted for cent- 
uries had confined gestures with elbows close to their sides. They walked 
with a shuffle and stood hunched with rounded shoulders. (Ri. Italians, 
on the other hand,moved the whole arm widely,expansively. According to R. 
L.e Birdwhistell,Kinesics and Context(1970),the body motions of a bi-or 

j tr&lingual speaker change according to the particular language spoken 

| if the sound is turned off in movies of the late Fiorello LaGuardia, the 

| famous mayor of New York City,one cantell if he was speaking Italian, 
Yiddish,or English just by his gestures, There seems to be a common Amer- 
ican ban against announcing oneself sick unless someone else brings up 
the matter, People in other cultures qdten make illness an acceptable 
and enjoyable topic of conversation.(58). Very rarely can interaction 
begin until eye contact is made. Ween a person is summoned by another,it 
is not sufficient to answer verbally. One must turn his or her head tow- 
ard the summoner, This is why waitresses as they rush about simply will 
not look at patrons. That way,they are not E8mpelled to take more orders. 
Anger is frequently signaled by refusal to make eye contact.(59) During 
a conversation,eye contact is never steady. Steady g&ámeihsg staring, 
Staring is both threatening and cowing,and implies dominance and putting 
the one stared at in his place or outside the pale. Tn the U. S.,speak- 
60) normally stand 184.tO 20 inches apart. Latin Americans stand closer. 

A man running for political office is schduled to talk give aļin a school 
auditorium, When he arrives,he sees that there aré not enou chairs. He 
calls his wife at home. Then he geess to see the janitor. To each,he says, 
"There aren't enough chairs," To (Wife tho, this means "Wow! am i popular!" 

but to the jakitor it means "Go get some more chairs." The actual mean- 
ing of the utterance depends partially on th- social context in which 

it occurs,(69) An old cartoon shows Sarge saying to Zoo "The wastebasket 
is full",and Zoo,instead of emptying it,responding "Even I can see that." 
The joke is that Zoo took the words at their surface vale rather than in- 
terpreting them as a command, (70) In all interaction,the parties impute 
intentions to each other, What people assume is another's intention igo 
the meaning they get from messages. How often has someone suspiciously 
said to a perfectly innocent remark of yours," Now whatdid you mean by 
that?" The question is not asking for literal meaning but for your inten- 
tion in saying what you did. Often,intentions are not perceived correctly 
Consider a man who,in front of his slightly plump wife,looks admiringly 
at a model,"Wow! what a body on that one!" The wife immediately bridles 
or dissolves intears with a "Iknow I'm too fat. You don't have Ato rub 

it in,"(71) The first rule of telephone converdation in the U. S, is 
that the answerer speaks first. If the answerer is in his or her home,the 
usual first utterance is "Hello." In places of business or offices, 


wherever secretaries or operators answer the phone,"Hello" is not proper. 
_ 
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Rather,the name of the business or officeis given,as in "Smith and Carl- 
son," Dr Sloan's office," etc, The british custom of answering with 
one's name,as "Carl J nes here" seems a very efficient solution. (73) 
Commands are often disguised as questions,e.g. "Would you mind slosing 
the door?" Even though it is uttered as a yes-no qüestion,merely to an- 
swere "No" without the accompanying action or "Yes" without an accompany 
-ing excuse would be bizarre or a joke.(81) Someone asks a passerby if t 
he knows where the Palace Hotel is. The passerby responds "Yes" and kesr 
on going. The joke is that "Do you know where X is?" is not really a 
yes-no question but a polite command meaning "Tell me where X is," (82) 
Eastern European Jewish cursing was always preceded by the formulaic 
“May you/your..." The curses themselves reflected Jewish social values. 
A representaive few,translated from Yiddish(in J. Singer,How to Curse ir 
Yiddish,1977): "May you be known for your hispitality to all God's 
creatures! rats, bedbugs,fleas,worms"; "May you have all your dreams come 
true,all nightmares"; "May you marry a raving beauty,live next door to 
the officers’ club,and travel ten months of the year";(122) "May you 
lose all your teeth but one---and have a toothache in that one"; "My you 
be spared the indignities of old age"; "May your son rise to high he bec 
-comes at least a bishop"; "May you back into a pitchfork and grab a 
hot stove for support" etc,(113) 
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Frederic Jameson, The Pris use of Len e(1972) 


The Linguis tic MOdel 
: Origins are as emblematic as the results themselves,and it is therefore 
fitting,for a moment at the outset, to juxtapose the cours de linguistique 
g&érale of Ferdinand de Saussure(1916) with such a characteristic product 
of the Anglo-American tradition as C, K. Ogden and I, A, Richards' The 
Meaning of Meaning(1922), It may be more adequate to account for the div- 
ergence through some initial ambiguity in their object of study, through 
the mgue structure of language itself,with its twin faces,of which 
Saussure has said,in a famous image,that it is "comparable to a sheet of p . 
paper: thought being the recto and sound the verso; one cannot cut one side 
without at the same time cutting the others and in the same way,in language, 
one can neither isolate sound from thought nor thought from sound"( Cours, 
1965,3rd ed,,p.157)(3). In linguistics,the preferencdof classical thought 
for eternal, chengeless,normativdlaws had resulted in that closeidentifca- 
tionof langucge with logic whose codification w e know as gramm 4). Sau- 
ssure's innovations may beunderstood first and foremost as a reaction ag- 
ainst the doctrines of the Neo-Grammarians, For the interest in change and 
evolution,in the reconstruction of pro to-lamguage and the determinatimof 
language families and their inner affiliations,had led in the bong run to 
Paul's conviction that "what is not historical in linguistics is not sciat- 
ific"(Quoted by Milka Ivié,, Ipen ds in Linguis tics, The Hague, 1965,p,61). Agei-t 
Against this,Saussure's separation of the synchronic from thediachronic,of 
historical from structural research,is equally absolute; "tio the degree that 
something is meaningful,it will be found to be synchronic." Historical phil- 
ologygin this light,proves to havdtaken as its ebject only individual changes 
isolated facts;even its laws are somewhat logal and contingent, Saussure's / 
originality was to have insisted on the fact that language as a total system 
is complete (5) at every moment,no matter what happens to have been altered 
in it a moment before, The temporal model porposed by Saussure is that of 
a series of complete systems succeeding each other in times language is for 
him a perpetual present,with all thepossibilities of meaning imlicit in its 
every moment, No one denies the fact of the diachronic, that sounds have their 
own history and that meanings change, Only forthe speafer,at any moman t in 
the history of the language,one meaning alone exists,the current one: words 
haveno memory, Etymology,as it is used in daily life,is to be considered 
not so mucha scientific fact as a rhetorical form,the illicit use of hist- 
orical causality to suppory the drawing of logical onsequences,(6) The 
first principle of Saussure's work is therefore an anti-historical one, He 
seems to have been a reluctant revolutionary; hi novations are not the 
work of so ngon stinctively out of step with is òw time, but rather of 
Somene who was hig whole life long involvec in the teaching and propagation 
of precisely those diachronic,Neo-Grammarian doctrines against whibh his 
posthumous work stood as an attack, His majore publication, the Mémoire sur 
‘le système primitif des voyelles dans les langues in do europeennes( 1879) gat 
the age of 22,was one of the cremiing achievements of the Neo*Grammarian 
school,(7) There is something arche&typal about Saussure's silence, It is 
that same legendary and august renunciation of speech of which the gesture 
of Rimbaud is emblematic, but which recurs again and again in the early 
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modern period in different guises and different forms,in the reticence of 
Wittgenstein,in Valéry's long abandonment of poetry for mathematics,in the 
testament of Kafka and in Hofmannsthal's "Letter from L rd Chandos. t "Wovon 
man nicht sprechagkann,darüber muss man schweigen," Yet the famous sent- 
ence,in that it can be spoken at all, carries its own paradox within itself. 
(12) Saussure discovered that the cause of terminological difficulties in 
linguistics resulted from the fact that these terms tried to name substan- 
ces or objects(the "word", the*$entence") while linguistics was a science 
characterized by the absenceof such substances: "Elsewhere we find things, 
objec ts, 13) given in advance,which you are free to *sonsider from various 
points of view, Here there are first of all points of view,they may be 
true or false but there are nothing but points of view in the beginning, 
with whose help you then subsequently create your objects. These creations 
turn out to correspond to realities when you point of view is corre t,or 
not to correspond as the case may be; but in either case nothin,no object, 
is gievn at any time as existing in itself, Not even when you're looking 
at the most material kind of of fact,one most obviously having the appar- 
ance of definition in and by itself,as would be the case with a series of 
cal sounds"(Quoted in feeib^Benveniste,pro blames de stique gón 
19866,p,3599, The concept of the Psystem" implies^that in this new trackless 
wphysical reality content i$ form; that you can see only as much as your 
model permits you t see; that the methodological starting point does 
more than simply reveal,it actually creates, the object of study, (14) Thus, 
for mtities, mits, substances,are substituted values and relationships, "In 
languaEe there are only differences, More than that: a ws iri 
presupposes somqpositive terms between which it is established; but in 
language there are only differences whthout positive terms"(Cours de lin- 
guistque générsle,Pris,1965,p149), Saussure is here conceiving value in 
terms of an economic metaphor, where a given unit of currenéy has the same 
function whether it be god or silvercoin or woodem nickel: in other words, 
where the poen cce of the substance used is not as important as its 
funetion in the system, This distinction between value and substance has 
something of the force of the anthithesis between mind endmatter, It 
makes possible a methodological separation of pure sowmdsfas,for example, 
the articulations made by a speaker of a language wtterly(15) wmknow to 
us) from meaningful sounds or "acoustic images",the kinds of patterns & 
language begins to fall into even when we do not yet know it well; that 
which permits us to recgnize and perhaps visually identify or to spell a 
foreign word even though we do not yet know its meaning, The distinction 
had already been anticipated by two Polish linguists,Kruszewski and Baud- 
ouin de Courtenay(the latter later to become pingendi Petersburg Form- 
alists) when they foresaw the need for two wholly different kinds of 
science,the one an investigation of sound in their pure physicality(phonet- 
ies),the other based on an exploration of meaning patterns("phonologie" or 
phonemics)(Milka Ivié, Trends in Linguistiess;1965,pp.97-100). If substances 
no longer exist in the ordinary sense,then(16) how can relationships func- 
tion,of what and in what does value consist? Context is everything,and it 
is the feeling of the native speaker which remains in the last resort the 
test of the presence or absence of distinctive features(17). Jost Trier: 
"No spoken word is as isolated in the consciousness of its peaker and 
listener as its phonetic isolation might lead one to conclude, Every 
word we pronounce carries its own conceptual opposite within 1t,,..Beside 
2 : 
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it,above i$a host of other words arise which are conceptually more or less 
closely related to the one one which has been spoken, These are its concept- 
ual family. Aep among themselves and with the word just spoken 

en articulated whole,& structure which we may call a word-field or a field of 
linguistic signs"(Maurice Leroy,Les Grands courants de la linguistique deme, 
1966,p.1). Jost Trier on the problems of di-chrony: "Such a method does not 
constitute a denial of history and development, It wuld be wrong to give 
Being thepriority over Becoming simply in reaction(19) against the excessive 
domination of historicism in modem thought....If the structure of a field 

is visible only in the pure beingof a motionless state of speech...,if only 
linguistic and conceptual groups and thdin terdep endence of meanings are to be 
considered,then history can come into being only as the comparison of static 
moments,as a description that moves discontinuously from one cross-section 

to each other,ever taking as its object the total field,ever comparing it to 
earlier and later configurations of the same object. It wuld depend on the 
density of the juxtaposed cross-sections to what degree one ould ultimately 
approximate the actual stream of becoming itself, That real time can never 
actually be conceptualized in itself ts a defect which this method shares 

with every other one,even with thepurely historical method that finds its 
Startindpoint in the individual word..."(Der deutsche Wortschetz im Sinn bezirk 
des Verstandes, 19021,p.12)(20), One of Saussure's famous images is; thatguage 
as a game of chess, In general the game itself,with its rules,is a synchronic 
system; its origins in Persia,or the replacement of a lost ivory chessman 
with a checker---none of these various external events has any bearing on 
synchrony, Only when the rules themselves are modified are we in the presence 
of a genuine synchronic event within the system(Qours de linguistique générale, 
p¢43). The successive( 21) positionspf the pieces on the board, the successive 
moves,are compared with the various synchronic moments of a language in 
evolution(ib.,pp,.125-6). This analogy,satisfying historically because it makes 
of the successive synchronic states a kind of meaningful continuity,is not 

at all in the irit of Saussurean thinking,for in the ches: game,the rules 
remain the same throughout: whereas in the evolution of a language,it is 
precisely the rules that change,  Saussure himself knows this so well that he 
indeed is ultimately embarrassed by his own analogy. The dominant opposition 
is that between the langue,th ensemble of linguistic possibilites or poten t- 
ielities at any given moment,and the parole,the individual act of speech, the 
individual and partiel actualization of some of these notentialities(22), This 
opposition is dialectical in that it involves a tension between a part anda 
whole either of which is inconceivable without the other, It is precsiely 
because language is the kind of peculiar entity that it is---nowhere all pre- 
sent at one,nowhere tekin;; the form of an object or substance,and yet making 
its existence felt at every moment of our thought,in every act of speech--- 
that the word which names it will not be able to function with the neatness of 
nouns thet stand for phystcal objects, The parallel with the concept of 
Society has been shown by T, W Adomo 24) One may call Saussure's solution 
situational or -henomenological,in that it takes into account the concrete 
structure of speech as a "ciruit of oed vice! To a relationship between two 
Speakers, Common sense suggests that the relationship of langue to parole is 
something inside ourselves,in the individual consciousness,a relationship 
between the immediate sentence I hapoen to have pronounced,and my power to 
construct sentences,my interiorized store of linguistic forms in general. 
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Saussure's originality consists in separating the parole of the speaker 
from the Langue of the ppesón-who understands ^im,for whom parole is the 
active,langue the passive dimension of speech,for whom indeed,lsngue is nót 
So much the power to sneak as it is the power to understand speech, Thus,at 
one stroke,all purely erticulatry matters,all questions of local accent, 
mispronunciation,personel style,are eliminated from the ne jcet under 
consideration, becoming themselves problems for a different sceience,that of the 
parole. ihe study of the languqremains concrete,for we can investigrste it 
by testin; the limits and characteristic forms of any native speaker's 
wirderstandings yet the investigation is now no longer complicated by the 
presence of some particular object(like an individual smtence) to which it 
would stand as a physical law to its experimental mmifestation.(36) Not 
only does Durkheim's insistence on the represmtational nature of social 
facts strongly resemble Saussure's notion of signs; but the very thrust of 
Durkheim's thought,in its attempt to separate out the personal and individ- 
ual from the objective and social,is quite consistent with thhe Saussurian 
distinction between langue and parole(Cf, We Doroszewski: "Quelques remar- 
ques sur les rap^orts de la sociologie et de la linguistique: Durkheim et 
F. de Satissure," Journal de psychologie, Vol XXX(1933),pp.82-910. Only 
Durkheim,in order to assure a methodological foundation for his research, 
is led t posit the existence of a collective consciousness of some kind 
which wmderlies the collective representations,just as the individual con- 
sciousness does for the individual ones,(27) Rə Jakobson(with P, Bogatyrev): 
"Die Folklore als eine besondere Form des Schaffens" follows the Saussurian 
model in the investigation of the relationship of individual creation and 
individual style to those collective and anonymous objects which are folk 
tales, No doubt everything in the folk tale originates with th dividual, 
just as all sound changes must; but this necessary fact of invehtion in the 
first place is somehow the least essential characteristic of folk liter- 
ature, For the tale does not really become a folk tale,gien the oral diffuse 
ion of this literature,with its obvious depeendence on word of mouth cireul- 
ation „util the moment when it has been accepted by thdlisteners who retain 
it and pass it on, Thus the crucial moment for the folk tale is not that of 
4 parle, that of its creation or inva tion(as in middle-class art),but that 
of the langue; the individuality of the folk-tale is a redmdant feature, 
its anonymity a distinctive one, Where Ogden and Richards,as semanticists, 
are concerned with words as symbols,Saussure is insistent on the definition 
of language as a system of signs,(29) "The linguistic sign unites,not a 
thing and a name,but a concept and an acoustic image"(Cours de linguistique 
g& erole,p,98), the signifié and the signifiant, The sign is wholly arbit- 
rary; its meaning rests entirely on social convention and acceptation and it 
has no "natural" fitness in and of itself, This clearly strikes down the 
most archaic language theory of all,that of the indissoluble link between 
words and things,which is to say the apprehension of language as names and 
naming, There cai no longer be any question of an intrinsic relationship, 
Far more fruitful from the poetic point of view,is the reversal of this 
older doctrine by Mallarmé,for whom( 30) poetry comes into being,not as sn 
attempt to restore the old Adamic names,but rather in reaction against 
this arbitrary quality of language and as an attempt to "motivate" that whicl 
in its origin was wholly "unmotivated", "Les langues imparfaites en cela 
que plusieurs,menque la supréme: penser étant é6erire sans accessoires,ni 
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chucho tement mais tacite encore l'immortelle parole,la diversite,sur terr@, 
des idiomes empêche personne de proférer les mors qul sinon se trouveraient, 
par me frappe mique, ellecmême matériellement 1a vérité, Cette prohition 
sévit expresse,dans la lanture(on s'y bute avec un sourire) que ne vaille 
de raison ponr se considérer Dieu; mais sur l'heure, toumé à de l'esthétique; 
mon sens regrette que le discours défaille å ex^rimer les objets par des 
touches y repondent en coloris ou en allure,lesquelles existent dangl'instru- 
ment de la wix,parmi les langages et quelquefois chez m, A côté à ombre, 
opaque, t@ebres se fonce peu; quelle déception, devanta perversité confér- 
ant à jour comme à nuit,contradictoirement,des timbes obscur ici,lA clair. 
Le souhait d'un terme de splendeur brillant,ou qu'il s'étéigne, inverse; 
quant a des alternatives lumineuses simples---Seulemen t, sachons n'existeraient 
as les vers: lui,philosophiquement rémmare le défaut des langues, compl é- 
ment supérieur"(Qeuvrs completes,1945,pp. 363-4), Thus the doctrine of the 
arbitrariness of the Sign eliminates the myth of a natural language, What 
distinguishes human beings is no longer that relatively specialized skill 
or endownent which is the power to spesk,but rather the more general power 
to create signs; and with this,the royal road from linguistics to anthropol- 
ogy is thrown open,(51) The word "symbol" is to direct our attention towards 
the reletionship between words and their objects or referents in the real 
world, It implies that the relationship is not an arbitrary one at all, that 
there is some fitness in the initial association, For such a viewpoint the 
most basic task of Linzuistic investigation consists in a one-to-one,sentene- 
by sentence search for refermts,and in the purification from language of 
non-referential terms and purely verbal constructs, The bmt or twist of 
this model leads straight to Basic Mglish,common language philosophy,and 
semantics as an organized discipline, Saussure,on the other hand,is deflect- 
| ed by his very terminology from the question of the ultimate referents of 
i the linguistic sign, The lines of flight of his system are lateral,from one 
sign to another,rather than frontal,from word to thing,a movement already 
t absorbed in thesign itself as the movement from the signifier to the simi- 
i: fied.(52) At what po in tf dojso un ds become acoustác images? The acoustic image 
of signifier is made up of a series of differential pr distinctive faetures, 
Our perception of a given phoneme is a differential perception: we catmot 
identify a word as a singularmasculine noun without at the ame time epprehend- 
ing it as not beingplural,or a feminine word,or en adjective, Thgilonguvage 
perception follows in its operation the Hegelian law that dtermination is 
negation. Perhaps Sartre's distinction between internal and external nega- 
tions will make its specificity clearest, External negation obtains in 
analytical thought,and in the world of physical objects juxtaposed side by 
sides. .hus,to say that a treble is not a giraffe is to say somethingtrue, 
but non-essential, which afiects neither the being of the table nor that of 
the giraffe,which is other other words does not really contribute to the 
definition of either, put human reality is govemed by the internal negation; 
$o that the fact that I am not an engineer,or a Chinese,or a sixty-year-old, 
says something that touches me profoundly in my very beinge. So with langua- 
.(34), In language the perception of identity is the same as theupercept- 
on of difference; every linguistic perception holds it its mind at the 


and at the same time the profoundly dialectical,is a tension betwem 


Same time an awareness of 2i quater The simplest form of such oppositions, 
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presence and absence, between positive and negative(or zero) signs,in which 
one of the two terms of the binary opposition "is apprehended as positive- 
ly having a certain feature while the other is apprhended as deprived of 
the feature in question"(N, S, Troubetskoy,Principes de phonologie, 1964, 
Pe-xxvii)., Here most clearly the difference between phonemic and phonetic 
perception is demonstrated: for the first,nothing is present at all(in 
other words,the non-Russian speaker listening to Russian is not even aware 
of what might have been present in the way of sound); for the second,a 
determined abseice is heard,is felt, What is at stake is the difference 
between non-being itself and absence as a Gestalt organized around some 
cental emptiness,(35) A static antithesis does not lead out of itself as 
does a dialectical opntradiction.(36) For Saussure, the signs or units of 
meaning tend to form two different general kinds of relationships: the 
syntagnatic and the associative which we may call the paradigmatic. The 
syntagma is a horizontal grouping,a succession of meaning-units or words 
in time, The sentence is therefore one form which the syntagma can take, 
and in it the relationships governing the units are references backwards 
and forwards in time, Thus the verb "reflects" refers us back to a subject 
at the same time it anticipates an ultimate object as well; in an uninfledt 
-eà language like Inglish,a noun tends to imply for the mind the imminence 
of a verb, At the same time,however,the word "reflects" carries in itself 
another,a vertical,dimension, For it mak esps think of the other wrds 

with which we associate it,the nom "reflection",for instance,the verb 
"deflect" and any other words rhyming with it,etc, Here once again is the 
primary Saussurian distinction between the diachronic( the temporally 
successive,horizontal dimension) and the synchronic(the simultaneous and 
systematically organized vertical ome).(37) The individual mits in the 
syntagmatic dimension seem to b brgenized successively in time according 
to some mode of temporal perception, In reality,howver, we never perceive 
them sparately; the "verb" is always felt to be part of a larger unity, whe’ 
which is the syntagma itself,and which now,since it is no longer a series 
of units but rather a unity of its om,is reabsorbed into associative 
thought and understood through its resemblance to other syntagnata,. What 
is involved is the basic distinction between contiguity and similarity, 
the two basic principles of the association of ideas, (38) 


The unique claim of the Russian Formalists is their stubborn attachment to 
the intrinsically literary,the "literary fact", Literary criticism cannot 
but start where they started,and the most consequent Marxist attacks on 
them never denied this initial methodological validity, Leon Trotsky: 

"the methods of formal analysis are necessary but insufficient"(Literature 
and Revolution,N, Y,,1957,p,180), The Formelists began with the isolation 
of the intrinsic itself,with the disentanglement of their specific object 
of study from those of the other disciplines,of what Jakobson called 
literatumnost(literariness, The object of study may be plot or image- 
structure, the epigraphic habit(43) of the 19th-centuyy novelists or the 
name-schemes of their characters; whatever «starting point happens to 
meet the eye,to foregroundltself. As with Saussurian linguistics,the first 
moves of the Russian Fromalists had to be negative, Their attacks and 
polemics can be sorted out inf 3 gem eral categoris: 1. those on the idea 
of literature as the bearer of a philosophical message; 2, those which 


attempt t analyze literature genetically,or, diachronically( biographically, 
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through a study of sources,etc.), and,finally,3. in the polemic against 

what is perhaps the most "literary" of these positions, the tendency to res- 
olve the literary work into a single technique or a single psychological 
impulse---here the Formalists have in mind a formula(44) like that of Be- 
linsky,for whom poetry is "thinking in images," This third target is part of 
an attack ot the preceding generation,dominated by Symbolism, But in a 
broader way it is directed against all wmdialectieal literary research or 
analysis which as naively as pre-Socratic philosophy seeks to isolate some 
ultimate and changeless element beneath the multiplicity of literary appear- 
ance: some ultimate essence of literature, whether irony or metaphor,paradox 
or teston,Ephalnehei$,or whatever, The American New Critics share only the 
first two of these three polemic aims. While both the American and the kuss- 
ia critical movements are contemporaneous with a great modernistic kiteratur« 
the Fromalists found themselves to be contemporaries of Mayakovsky and Khleb- 
nikov, revolutionaries both in art and in politics,whereas the most influem t- 
ial literary contemporaries of the American New Critics were T ,S, Eliot and 
zra Pownd.(45) The New Critics,following mentors like Irving Babbitt and 
Charles Maurras,explicitly repudiated inglish Romanticism and its radical 
tradition and returned for their models to Metaphysical and Cavalier poetry, 
The Fromalists,however,merely attacked the utilitarian and social tradition 
of the criticism of Pyshkin and his generation,reserving the latter as a 
privileged object for their om characteristic type of literary analysis. 

The privileged narrative models to the New Critics were the #lizabethan 

verse drama and Dante's Commedia,.(46) The initial task of Formalism is the 
isolation of the specifically literary fact itself, SkklovskY8s most impori- 
ant book, The Theory of Prose(1929),applies whet has been discovered about 
poetry to a hitherto wmexplored domain of the short story and the novel, 

The theory of poetry had been based on an absolute separation of of poetic 
1ga Mses from the language of everyday communication, Mallarmé; ( 48) "Um 

esir indéniable a mon temps est de séparer comme en vue d'attributions diff- 
frentes le double État de la parole, brut ou immédiat 101,13 essentiel, Narrer 
enseigner,m&me d&écrire,cela va et encore qm'& chacun suffirait peut—@tre pouf 
échanger 1a pensée humaine,de prendre ou de mett@y dans la main dfautrui en 
silence me pièce de monnaie,l'emploi élémentaire du discours dessert l'univ- 
ersel reportage dont,la littérature exceptóe,participe tout entre les gmres 
a*6crits contemporains"(op,cit.,p.368). It is precisly this initial starting 
point,which,makin; of poetic speoch a determinate type of linguistic utter- 
ance in its own right(tather than a decoration,a primitive stage of language, 
or whatever),reintegrates the study of poetic speech into lingistics itself, 
In many ways poetic speech stands to everyday 1 e as a type of dialect, 
governed by its own peculiar laws, indeed oftan/pfhoincad\ ova) differen tly(as 
in the sounding of the mute e's,the aspiration of the init h'à at the 
ComÉdie francaise). It constitutes a total linguistic system in its own 
right, In Anglo-Americsgn criticism, the separation of literary from ordinary 
language tums on the distinction between cognitive(or referential) and 
emotional speech, With the downgrading of epistemology, however, the( 49) 
distinction no longer seems as absolute as it once did, Indeed,the bias of , 
existentialism may be said to be rather towards emotion and foal inal Hettagess 
Stinmung) as gsoncrete experiences and away from the abstraction of pure 
knowledge. A poetic language which is a dialect is one which attracts att- 
ention t itself,and such attention results in renewed percept of, the 
very material quality of language itself, The Formalists develop 
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p^ between habitation and perception, between mechanical and thoughtless per- 
~~ formance end a sudden awareness of the very textures and surfaces of the 
1i Wev- world and of language, Shklovsky's famous definition of art as a defamliar- 
Lu aya t2ation( 50),a making strenge(ostranenie) of objectsya renewal of percept- 
/ ae ion,takes the form of a psychological law with profound ethical  implica- 
2A pti tions, He quotes a passage from Tolstoy's journal in illustration: "I was 
Seu) , Cieaning a room md meandering about,appro ached the divm and couldn't 
wes remember whether or not I had dusted, Since these movments arehabitual and 
Agr unconseious,I could not remember md felt that it was impossible to re- 
member---so that if I had dusted it and forgot---that is,had acted uncon- 
Jet i sciously, then it was the same as if I had not, If some mscious person had 
We: been watching, then the fact could be established, If,however,no one was 1 
looking,or looking on weonsciously,gif the whole complex lives of many pep 
-le go on meonsciously, then such lives are as if they had bever been"( "art 
p us as Technique",in Lee T, Lemon and Marien.J. Reis,eds, and trans, Russian 
t Cri ti cbm; Four Bssays,thiversity of Nebraska Press, 1965,p.12), 
"Art is in this context a way of restoring conscious exporterca,of breaking 
through deadening end mechanical habits of ébnüubt("automatization",as the 
Czech Formalists will later call it),amd allow us to be reborn to the world 
in its existential freshness and horror, The new concept of ostrmmie is 
not intended to imply anything about the nature of the perceptions which 
" have grown habitual,the perceptions to be renewed, It describes a proces 
valid for all Literature 51) without in any way implying the primacy of 


ztn one particular gps do element(such as metaphor) or oneparticular gare 


pvei&otherà the Defamiliarization serves as a way of distinguishing 
iterature, the purely literary system,from whatever other verbal modes 
Dn walt there are, At the same time it permits the stablishment of a hierarchy 
, within thdliterary work itself, The elements and techniques or devices 
Loh ta (priyomy) of the wrk are all ordered towards the end of remewing percept- 
Jimia" ion,of seeing the world suddenly in a new light, The subsidiary devices 
Coli vane out to be the motivation of those esse tial devices which permit 
Ld renewed perception in the first place, Thus in Tolsipy's Kholstomer ,a 
great many aspect of social life are suddenly seen as somehow brutal and 
wnnatural,and this esse ti2l unfemiliarity of the habitual is then motiv- 
ated by the pointof viewpf the story,which observed,not through human 
eyes, but through those of a horse, Finally ,the notion of estrgnenie 
permits a new concept of literary history,,one of history as a series of 
FS. ; abrupt dicntinuities,of ruptures with the past,when each new literary 
"Av _present is seen as a break with the dominant artistic canons of the generat. 
ion immediately preceding,(52) The formalists saw this perpetual change, 
this artistic perm t revolution ,as being inherent in the nature of 
artis tic fort Lect, wii otyoree String mi fresh, grows stale and must 
be replaced by the new in wmforesesn_and unforeseeable manners, Literary 
gu revolution is not only a break with the dominant and existing canons; it 
v is the canonization of something | new at the mme time,or rather the lifting 
literary dignity of forms until then thought to be poputar or udignif- 
dedyminor forms un til then current only in the demi-monde of entertainment 
or of journalism, "In thé tiquidation of one literary school by another, 
: y the inheritance is passed down,not from father to son,but from uncle to 
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from the vaudeville,Blok from the gypsy ballad,Mayakovsky from humorou 
poetry"( A sentimen tal Journey,tr, Richard Shel don »1970,p. 233) (53) Mercedi 
Proust compares Mme de Sevigné's style to the technique of his impression- 
ist painter Elstir: "It was at Balbec that I realized how she makes us see 
objects the same way he does,following thdorder of our perceptions rather 
than explaining them first through their causes....I was enchanted by... 
the Dostoyevskian side of Mme de Sevignó's Letters"(A la recherche du 
temps perdu, "la Pléiade", Vol.I,pp.653-4). The implication that the abstract 
uwnderstending(sen explanation through eause-and-6$effect) is a kind of poor 
substitute(54) for perception,that there is a kind of interference between 
a purely intellectual knowledge of a thing and some genuine, spon taneous, 
visionary experience of it,is of course basic to the whole construction of 
Proust's novel, It is already a defamiliarization to compare Mme de Sévigné 
with Dostoyevsky; the very shock has the effect of making us see her style 
in anew and utterly mforeseen light,as though for the first time, When we 
examinethe objects nerceived,we find that on the whole they tend to fall 
int two gmeral groups, Thus Swift,motivating his device by the abbreviat- 
ed size of Gylliver among the Bro bdingmags,has his character make the follow 
ing observation; "I must confess no Object ever disgusted me so much as the 
Sight of her monstrous Breast....This made me reflect upon the fair Skins 
of our English Ladies,who appear so beautiful to us,only because they are 
of our own Size,.."(55) Such a perception is basically a way of relating 
to nature itself and forces us to notice about the very bodily conditions 
of human life itself, Durin; the same period,analogpus literary techniques 
are being put in France to rather different political and social ends, The 
Persian visitors in "ontesquieu's Lettres persanes and the various vistors 
from the outer space or from the new world in Voltaire's contes philosophi- 
ques perceive and enregister the structural neculiarities of European life, 
The folloving passage from La Bruyere,quoted in Auerbach's Mimesis ipid 
lug Dalp",A. Frencke,19 77,pp, 348-9]: "L'on voit certains animaux farou- 
ches,des males et des femelles,repandus par la campagne,noirs,livides et 
tout brùlés du soleil,attachés È la terre qu'ils fouillent et qu'ils 
remuent avec une opiniftreté invincible; ils ont comme une voix articulóe, 
et quand ils se lévent sur leurs pieds,ils montrent une face humaine, et 
en effet ils sont des hommes, Ils se retirent la nuitdans les teniéres,ou 
ils vivent de pain noir,d'eau et de racines; ils €pargn@mt aux autrs hommes 
la peine de semer,de labourer et de recueillir pour vivre,et méritent 
ainsi de ne pas manquer de Wood qu'ils ont semé,"(5 This horrifying 
text,one of the fdrst explicit descriptions of thdpeasan try in modem French 
literature,no longer directs our attention to the natural and metaphysical 
conditions of human life,but rather to its mjustifiable social structure, 
which we have ome to take for granted as something natural and eternal, 
and which therefore cries out for defamiliarization, For Shklovsky,a certain 
type of contmt,either metaphysical or social,is merely a pretext for the 
renewal of vision in any way possible: thus Swift's misanthropy is merely 
the "motivation" of his concrete technical effects on(57) sentence-by- 
sentence basis; so is the social irony of Voltaire and Montesqu, The 
priorities are reversed: everything---personality,social consciousness, 
philos phy---exists to permit the cmoing int being of the literary work 
itself, It is particularly instructive to compare the theory of Shklovsky 
with that of Bertolt Brecht; Verfremdung literally iia ida edens For 
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Brecht the primary distinction is not between things and human reality,not 
between nature end manufactured products or social institutions, but rather 
between the static and the dynamic,between that which is perceived as 
changeless,eternal,having no history,and that which is perceived as altering 
in time and being 6sf$emtially hisyorical in character, fhe effect of habit- 
uation is to make us believe in the eternity of the present,to strengthen in“ 
wsitthe feeling that the things and events among which we live are somehow 
"natural",which is to say permanent, The purpose of. the Brechtian estrange- 
ment-effect is therefore a political one: it is to make you aware that the 
objects and institutions you thought to be natural ish sene historical--- 
the result of change,they themselves henceforth become their turn change- 
able.(58) Alongside the question of the meaningful succession in time of 
the various concrete historical examples of defamiliarization in literature, 
there is the problem of the relationship,within a single wrk of art,of the 
defamiliarization technique to the movement and change of events and objects 
in time,(59) Both involve a kind of lingering in time,a kind of handling 
and slow tuming about on all sides, "Why does Ovid,who made an Art of Love 
out of love itself,advise ys to to take out pleasure in leisurely fashion? 
The path of art is a tortuous path,on which your feet feel each stone,a path 
that winds back and forth, Word goes together with word,one word rubs against 
the other like a cheek against another's cheek, Words are separated from 
words,and instead of a single complex,an automatically pronounced expression 
that shoots out like a chocolate bar from a dispenser, there comes into being 
a word as sound,a word which is purely articulated movement, Ballet similar- 
ly is movement which you feel,or better still,a movement so constructed that 
you have to feel it as such"( Theorie der Prosa,pp.28-03, The basic way of 
Seeing -ny object anew is "to place the object in a new semantic row,in a 
row of concepts which belon- to another category"(ib.pp,184-5).. This can 
be done by leaving off the name and merely describing the object in its em- 
pirical inertia; or by rendering it from some unusual angle,from over a 
great distance; or microscopically; in slow motion(as in Tristram Shandy); 
by juxtaposing the object with a different object which causes hitherto m- 
noticed properties ofthe first to stand out sharply; by tampering with con- 
ventional expectations of cause-and-effect; andeo forth.(60) Most,but not 
all,of these techniques can be transferred to nhbrrative plot(the fable or 
sujetO,where the principal categories of defamiliarization turns out to be 
reterdation,composition by steps(i.e,,decomposition of the action into epis- 
odes) ,doubleplotting(including the interpolation of heterogeneous anecdotes 
and stories), and, finally, the "baring of the device"(the deliberate attract 
ing of the reader's attention to the basic techniques of narration itself), 
These categories or techniques lose their strangeness when reformulated in 
cinematographic terms,where they are abundantly familiar as montage,cross- 
cutting,etc, It is likely that Sergei Eisenstein,from whom these concepts 
derive,was influenced in his theoretical speculations by Shklovsky,long a 
collaborator of his rather than the other way around, What fs mainly sim- 
ificant about the parallel with the movies as a narrative form is that it 
implies a preextsting separation between form and content, The "fable" of 
the movie is given in advance,either someone's idea,the book to be adapted, 
or indeed the footage already shot, Then it is edited,selected out,put to- 
gether in the appropriate sequence,(61) Lukáes holds that narration is our 
10 
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basic way of coming to terms with times itself and with concrete history. 
"What is necessary in order for a story to strike us as complete?"( Theorie 
der Prosa,p.65) One of the basic requirements for any theory of plot must 
be that it contain some means of distinguishing that which is not plot, 
that which is incomplete,that which does not work, Shklovsky*'s attention to 
non-stories,such as the unfinished anecdotes in Le Sage's Diable boiteux, 
is revealing, for it allows us to try out different versions of the same 
anecdo tal material,to feel which versions sound completenand which fall 
flat, It is at this price that such concepts as that of qualitative pro- 
.gression,GSeveloped by Kenneth Burke("Lexicon Rhetoricae" in Qounterstate- 
ment,1952,pp, 123-183) or Yvor Winters("The Experimental School in Americam 
Poetry" in In Defense of Reason,3947,pp.20-'74)u cease to be mere classifica- 
tory(62) concepts or moral judgments and win genuinestructural value, If 
the various devices of defamiliarization resembled the relationship of 
words to expected or unexpected contexts,if narrative sequence is in general 
something like a smtence,it gould be more accurate to say that for i 
Shklovsky the completed narrative,the story that works and has a point,is 
analogous to word play. For the tying up or unravelling of the mot is 
like the coincidence of two verbal series in the pme. It is like popular 
etymology in reverse, Deceifful prophecies or oracles have a similar 
function in their unexpected resolutions, The word "unexpected" is in real- 
ity rlready given un advance within the definition,for we must first be 
convinced of the initial resistance, the initial multiplicity,and at that 
point any prestigitation which brings mity out of it wll perforce b w- 
expected by us, A resolution need,however, be completely spelled out, "A 
special form is that of the story with the 'negative ending',..In the words 
Stolg,stolu,the vowels a and u constitute the endings and the root stol- 
the stem, In the nominative singular the word stol has no ending,yet in 
comparison with other forms of(63) the declension we perceive this absence 
of(WüdinZVan|as the sign of a case: we cm call it a "negative form,'... 
In one of Maupassant's short stories,a mother visits her illegitimate son, 
who has been brought up in the country, He has become a loutish peasant, 
In despair,she runs off and falls in the river, ‘the son,not knowing who she 
is,poles the river and fishes the body out, The story ends at that point, 
Unconsciously the reader perceives the story against the background of the 
traditional story that does have an 'ending',...The 7? ench novel of manners 
at the time of Flaubert very often uses the technique"of the uncompleted ac 
action(as in L'Education sentimentale)"( Theorie der Prosa,pp.68 9). Vladimir 
Propp reacts against the treatment of isolated content in folke tales,in 
particular against the Aame system of the classification of motifs,in 
which tales are separated according to whether their principal characters 
are animals,ogres,magical figures,humorous figures,and so forth(of, Stith 
Thompson, The Folktale,1967,pp.413327), A given story may be the same whether 
the figure in question is & wolf,a dragon,a witch,an ogre,or even an object 
of some kind, Thus Propp establishes a distinction between horizontal and 
vertical which is a little like(64) the shklovskian distinction between the 
basià device(the actual defamiliarization) and the motivation, ithe story 
line is considered as a series of abtract function; tho form taken by the 
various functions---the shape dee tity of & given character or a lanáseag* 
or the nature of the obstacles---is imnessential end derives its content fme: 
from the cultural and historical conext, The basic tale begins with either 
11 
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injury to a victim,or the lack of some important object, Thus,at the very 
beginning, the end result is given: it will consist in the retribution for 
the injury or the acquisition of the thing lacked, The hero,if he is not 
himself personally involved,is sent for,ay which point two key events take 
place, He meets the donor(a toad,a hag,a bearded old man,etc.),who after 
testing him for the appropriate reaction(for'some courtesy, for instance) 
supolies him with a magical agent(ring,horse,cloak,lion) which enables him 
to pass victoriously throush his ordeal, Then he meets the villien,engaging 
him in the decisive combat, There is an altemate track,in which the hero 
finds himself before a series of tasks or labors which,with the help of his 
agent,he is ultimately able to solve properly,(65) These two sequences are 
mutually exclusive: either a villain or a series of tasks,but not both at 
once(Vladimir Propp, The Morphology of the Folk Tele,tr, Lawrence Scott, 1968, 
pp.101-2,108-9), The latter part of the tale is little more than a series of 
retarding devices: the possible intrusion of a false hero,the mmasking of 
the latter,ete, The ending of the story is already implicit in its d piu 
(injury—y retribution,lack-- acquisition). The abstract schema is that of 
wish-fulfillment, Although the wish may be a necessary pre-condition for 

the coming into being of a story,it is not a sufficient one.(66) What is 
lacking in the abstract schema is; the donor, The donor is the element 

which explains the change described in the story,which makes it interesting 
to tell and is therefor responsible for the "stroiness" in the first place, 
The satisfaction of the tale comes not from thefact that the hero manages to 
rescue theprincess in the end, but rather from themeans or agent given to do 
So, In the beginning the hero suffers from some initial lack of being: 
either he is simply not strong enough or not courageous enough,or(67) else 
too naive, The donor is the complement of this basic ontological weakness, 
In the folk take,in the hero's story,en Other is implied: not in the form 

of a princess,for she can be replaced with a ruby or any other desirable 
object; not in the form of the villain either, The basic interpersonal and 
dramatic relationship of the narrative tale is neither the head-on direct 
one of love nor that of hatred and conflict, but rather the lateral relation- 
ship of the hero to the «-centric figure of the donor,(68) Shklovsky: "To 
make an object into an artistic fact,it has to be removed from the series 

of realOlife facts, To do that you have to 'put it in motion' the way Ivan 
the Terrible (passed his troops in review,' You have to tear the thing from 
the row of habitual associations in which you find it, You have to rotate 

it like a log in the fire"( Theorie der ProSg,p.75). Defamiliarization was 
originally a method derived from lyric or at least lyrical perceptions,and in 
its application to plot it retains traces of its relatively static origins, 
Only pre-existing things can be defamiliarized, The abundant examples of 

the technique which Shklovsky finds in Tolstoy do not really tell us anything 
abóut the novel as a fom,for they are fragmen tary and static perceptions 
and rely o^ that which is already conventionally given in Tolstoy's society, 
Thus opera can be shown to be peculiar and improbable,only on condition that 
we are akready familiar with it as a conventional institution,.( 70) SBklovsky's 
method is incapable od dealing with the novel as such,and applieg only to the 
Short story.( 71) There are no pre-existing laws that govern the Uleaboration 


of the novel as a form: each one is different,a leap in the void,an invention 
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of content simultaneous with the inven tion of the form, It is because the 
short story or the myth or tale,on the other hand,are characterized by a 
Specific and determinate type of content that their laws can be the subject 
of investigation, Thus laws depends in some sense on synchrony; short 
Stories or folk-tales have a kind of atemporal and object-like unity in the 
way they convert existence into a sudden coincidence between two systems: 

a resolution of multiplicity into unity,or a fulfillment of a single wish, 
this is to say that where we can easily identify the non-story, that which 
fails to correspond to the intrinsic laws of the story as a form(just as 

we can identify the non-sentence),the novel has no opposite in this sense, 
for it is not a genre like tragedy or comedy,like.lyric or epio,like the 
folk-tale or the short story,and the novels which do exist in the world are 
not exemplary of some universal,but are related to each other according toa 
historical rather than a logical and analytical(73) mode, Those sub-variet- 
ies of the novel which do have laws,egg, the detective story or the hist- 
orical novel,are evolutionary oddities and dead-end streets rather then 
illustrations of any general tendency, The basic difference between the 
novel as a diachronic phenomenon and the tale as an embodiment of synchrony 
is adumbrated in Poe's "Philosophy of Composition", which has much in common 
with Shklovsky's method, Por Poe,the lyric and the short story must be in 
their very essence short,must hold on a single page or take less than hour's 
reading, They are both ways of surmounting time,of translating a formless 
temporal succession into a simultaneity which we can grasp and possess, 

Yet Shklovsk¥*%s investigations of the short story are not altogether fruit- 
less for a theory of the novel itself, They show us what it is the novel 
must negate, The novel may be said to be a short story cancelled and lifted : 
up(gu£gaBbben) into a higher end more complex form,carrying the laws of 

the latter within itself as a kind of inner environment which the organism 
is called won 19 negate, It is instructive to note how many great modem 
novels,e.g. Ulysses and The Magic Mountain, began by taking the form of a 
shrot story in the mind of their creator,( 74) The Fromalists were able to 
grasp at least on aspect of the novel's form correctly; that was its ending, 
the point at which durée and diachrony break off,and which can therefore Wy 
mgmentarily be seized in synchronic terms, "The novel," says Boris Eichen- 
baum in his essay on O, Henry,"is characterized by the presencebf sn epi- 
logue: a false cnclusion,a summary in which perspectives of the future 

are opened,or in which subsequent destinies of the main characters are 
told....This is why it's natural for the twist ending to be so rare a 
phenomenon in the novel(and where you do find it,it is merely a sign of 

the influence of the short story itself)..."( Tzvetan Todorov,ed, & tre, Ihéo~ 
rie de la littérature, 1965,p,205), It is never clear in Sjklovsky's writ-. 
ings whether it is the content or the form itself which is defamilarized, 
All art seems to involve somecind of renewal of perceptions but it is not 
true of all art forms that they attract attention to their own specific 


techniques, that they deliberately "bare" their own "devices¥, Shklovsky's 
description slips into prescription:( 75) he leans towards an art which 
takes itself for its own subject-matter,snd presents its om techniques as 
its own content, The archetype for such a self-conscious literature is 
Tristram Shandywhich Shklovsky described as "the most typical novel in 
world literature"(Russisn Formalist Criticism: Four Essays,p.57)(76). It 
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ig the most novelistic of all novels,taking as its subject-matter the very 
process of story-telling itself, In Proust,the intrusion of the author re- 
mains abstract; we never see this second,reflective "I" directly,because it 
is through his mind that we are looking at the younger figure, In Iristram 
Shendy,every time wo try to concentrate on tho time of the content,of the 
actual events narrated,the life of Tristram himself,the sentences lead us 
back to their own time,the time of their writing( 76) and the time of our 
reading, Even when we are able 4p witness the content directly, without such 
authorial interference,we are made to realize the incommensurability of 
words to experience of models to lived existence, by the manner in which 
gestures are dram out in slow motion until their'microscopic notation be- 
comes intolerable. It shows how reality can be infinitely expanded or con- 
tracted,depending on the way it is told, Tristram Shandy, thus takes its E 
place, for the Formalists,as a predecessor of that "literature without su 
ject-matter" or the plotless novel of which Shklovsky takes V, V, Rozanov 
22 is exemplar.(77) Indeed,he uses the word "sujet" as the generel equiva- 

en 

én 


gt plot, His own literary practice follows this program; the memoir- 
like raw materials,with their interpolated stories,their digressions,their 
authorial interventions; the style,a kind of fragmentation int paragraphs, 
heavily relying on the newspaper-like shock of the one-sen tence paragraph, 
(78), The slippage from defamiliarization in the content to defamiliariza- 
tion in the form is sn ambiguity in Shklovsky's thinking, The key sentence 
of the Theory of Prose leaves the matter more in doubt than evers "Art is 
a means of re-experiencing the making of objects,but objects -lready made 
have no importance for srt," Are we to assume that all forms of art exist 
only to "bare their own devices",only to give us the spectacle of the 
creation of art itself,ihe transformation of objects into art,their being 
made art? Or are we to assume some more metaphysical implication,namely 
that the very act of perceptionlMtself & making of the object in question, 
end that to re-perceive an object anew is in a sense to become conscious 
of our own "making" activity? It is instructive to compare this ultimate 
form which defamiliarization takes for Shklovsky in the "baring of the 
device" with the irony of the German Romantics, Romantic iromy is something 
far vaster in its implications than the conventional authorial interventions 
associated with the term, For the most,indeed,such interventions are merely 
drawn back into the content and reabsorbed in it,(79) and the intervening 
"author" becomes simply one character or persona among others,(80), Irony 
characterizes our relationship to the wrk of art insofar as,lmowing the 
surface before us is an imaginary represmtation and the result of someone 
else's labor,we nonetheless consent to lose ourselves in it as though it 
were real,o state halfway between hallucination and cold withdrawal, In the 
way,irony governs our relationship to the world,for a world in general is 
by definition external inasmuch as we to have a relationship to it,but is at 
the same time of the same substance of ourselves insofar as we can have 
a relationship to it, Like Pound bic.l,Shklovsky's insistence on technique 
Seems to reflect a nostalgia for an old handicraft culture,for a manual 
Skill,like cobbling or pottery,(81) The originality of the Formalists' idea 
of technique is to be found in its inversion, For Aristotle and the neo- 
Aristotelians,everything in the work of art exists for some ultimate pur- 
pose,which i8 the characteristic emotion or peculiar pleasure of the work 
itself as an object consumed, For the Fromalists everything in the work 
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$n order to permit the wrk to come inf being in the first place. Whereas 
ultimately the Aristotelim analyses end up outside the wrk(in psychology), 
for Shklovsky such emotions as pity and fear are themselves to be considered 
constituent parts or elements of the work, A propos of Tristram Shady: "Sen- 
‘timentality cannot be the cntent of art if for no other reason than that 
art has no separate contents in thdffirst place, The representation of things 
from the "sentimental point of view! is a special method of representation, 
similar to their representation from,say,the point of a horse ("blstoy's 
Kholstomer) or from thet of a giant(Swift),(82) In its essence art is beyond 
emotion...unsympathetic---or beyond sympathy---except where the feeling of 
commiseration serves as material for the artistic structure, But even 
there,in considering the feeling one must consider it from the pint of view 
of e mposition,just as in trying to understand a motor one must look at the 
drive-belt as a detail in a machine---from the mechanic's point of view--- 
end not from the point of view of a vegetarian"("A Parodying Novel",tr, W. 
George Isaacin Laurence Sterne: A Collection of Critical Essays,ed. J. 
Tarugott,1968,p. 79), This radical inversion of the priorities of theWsrk 

of art is a critical revolution analogous to Saussure's disconnection of the 
referential,or to Husserl's barcketting in phenomenology; its intent is to 
suspend the common-sense view of the work of art as mimesis and as source or 
purveyor of eotion.(83) In his essay on "Tolstoy's Crises" Boris Eichen baum 
extends his method even further,showing how in a sense Tolstoy's religious 
conversion itself could be considered a "motivation of the device",in the 
manner in which it provided new raw material for an artistic practice on the 
point of exhausting(84) itself, The method,which began by debying the rights 
of psychological, biographical,and philosophical analyses,end up absorbing 
them into it,drawing them,along with the yuthor's entire life and experience, 
considered now as mere preparation for its production, back within the work of 
art itself,(85) It was the merit of Yury  Tynysanov to have made himself the 
most lucid theoreticisn of the reconstruction of the Formalist position, The 
literary brm developed by Tynynov as a way of renewing literature was the 
adventure novel,and in particular the historical adventure novel,as a gere 
never fully exploited in ‘ussian literature up to that time.(91) The very 
teleological implications of the idea of technique lead t the false problem 
of the mntmt in the wrk of art---that is to say,whether the latter exists 
"in oder to" produce the former,or the former "in order to" produce the latter 
If,however,one abandons the idea of technique and purpose,amd speaks simply 
of dominant and secondary elements,or of a dominant constructional principle 
which is simply "the promotion of one group of factors at the expense of 
others"(in Tzveten Todorov,ed.& trep Théorie de la littérature, 1965,p.118)(or 
of the "foregrounding" of one set of elements,a later but most expressive 
term developed by the Prague Circle---see Paul Garvin,ed, & tr.,A Prague 
School Reader on Esthetics,Literary Structures, and Style, 1955,pp,21-5),then 
at once a model is constructed which has all the advantages of the older 
Shklovskim doctrine and and none of its drawbacks, The new model remains 
profoundly dialectical in the manner in which the foregrounded orddominant 
techniques are perceived in a tension with the secondary or backgrounded ones, 
But this new version of artistidpercep tion as a deviation from a norm has 
the advantage of including the norm within the wrk of art itself as the 
older elements relegated to the background, The synchronic structure of the 
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includes diachmuy in that it carries within itself as a negated or cancel- 
led element those dominant modes of the immediately preceding generation 
against which it stands as a decisive break,anó in terms of which its own 
novelties and innovations are understood, What Tynyanov is trying to des- 
cribe are in feality two possible movements of relationship from one sys- 
tem to anot»er, When thdpurely literary system,a kind of ®imperialism striv% 
ing towards the annexation of as large a territory as possible"( Die liter- 
arische Kwstmittel und die ivolution in der Literatur, tr. A, Kaempfe, 1967, 
p.30),absorbs elements of other systems into itself and uses them according 
to its own laws,then we may continue to speak of its autonomous evolution, 
When literature is absorbed into some other system,for whatever reason, tha 
that evolution is bound to be suspended or even altered, The various 
systems,at a given moment of history,stand at relatively fixed distances 
from each (93) other. Relationships between the most distant ones are med- 
iated by the intervening systems,particularly by those standing closest to 
the literary system itself,namely the system of "everyday life" and its 

ow sub-system of verbal expression, Thus,for instance,a society in which 
letter-writing is particularly absorbing and interesting activity offers a 
unique type of verbal raw material which was absorbed into thdliterary 
system in the form of the letter-novel, The Formalists were w'willing to go 
further towards a sociology of literature,and tended to denounce as eclect- 
icism more explicit attempts to connect literature with the system farthest 
away from it,such as the economic,(94) 

French Structuralism is related to Russian Formalism,less as nephew to mers 
in Shklovsky's vhrase,than as crossed cousins within an endogamous system, 
The Formalists were concerned with the way in which the individual work of 
art(or parole) was perceived differently against the background of the 
literary system as a whole(or lgngue), The Structuralists, dissolving the 
individual unit back into ee of which it is a partial articulation, 
set thmselves thetask of describing the organization of the total sim- 
system itself, The privileged object of the Structuralist enterprise is the 
wiconscious value system or system of representations which orders social 
life at any of its levels,md against which the individual,conscious social 
acts and events take palce and become comprehensible.(101) Where Saussure 
seems to have had no particular awarmess of Marx at all,where for the 
Formalists Marxism,in its Soviet form,constituted little more than an ideol- 
ogical adversarg,the F ench Structuralists are on the contrary the benefic- 
iaries of a Marxist culture, Claude Lévi-Strauss declares that his work is 
designed "to contribute to thetheory of superstructures which Marx barely 
sketched out"(La Pensée sauvage, 1962,p.172). The constitutive feature of en 
apprehension of superstructure(102) lies in the mmtal operation by which the 
apparently independent ideological phenomenon is forcibly linked back up 
with the infrastructure, by which the false autonomy of the superstructure is 
and with it that instinctive idealism which characterizes the mind when it 
has to do with nothing but spiritual facts(Cf my Marxism and Form, pp. 4-5). 
The very concept of the superstructure is designed to warn us of the secnd-— 
ary character of the object which it names,and to point beyond its reference 
towards that which is not,towards that material and economic sttuation which 
is its ultimate reality.(103), Structuralism has replaced the older mind/ 
body opposition(material goods and physical need vs mental operations and 
clutural products) with( 104) a ee. or conceptual distinction betwem 
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significance on the one hand,and themeaningless physical substratum by which 
that sigificance is invested, What was an external line of cleavage becomes 
an intemal disitnetion,implying that every phenomenon carries within itself 
both superstructure and infrastructure, both meaning and raw material, The 
principal conceptual instrument of Saussurean linguistics was the sign, the 
originality of which was to have distignushed not two, but three,elements in 
theprocess of speech: not only the word and:its referent in the real world, 
but also,within the individual word or sign,a relationship between the 
signifier(or acoustic image) and the signified(or concept), The emphasis on 
this relationship tended to exclude any consideration of the thing( 105) 
itself,of the object of reference in the "real wofld, This principle has 
the effect of reinforcing idealistic tendencies in the Stru¢turalist enter- 
prise, Its concept of the dign forbids any research into thereality beyond 
it,ac at the same time keeps alive the notion of such a reality by consider- 
ing the signifieà as a concept of something, For the older materialistic 
epistemology,reality is "outside the mind" and truth a kind of adequation 
with reality which it would seom difficult to verify. For louis Althusser, 
we never really get outside our own minds; both ideology and genuine philos- 
ophieal investigation,or what he calls "theoretical praxis",rm their 
course in the sealed chamber of the mind; materialism is thus preserved by 
an insistence on the essential idealistic character of all thinking, Indéed, 
ideology is distinguished from theory(106) in that the latter recognizes 

Jits own idealistic or ideational character while the former attempts to pass 

m itself off as reality, Ideology is that grillwork of form,convention,and 
W belief which orders our actions,and theory the quite different conscious 

*porduction of knowledge, Thus,even in a socialist society ideology will 
retain a function "as a system of mass Pepresentations,,.indispensable in 
any society to form men,to transform them and to make them able to respond 
to the requirements of their llving conditions peur’ Murr, 1965,p.242). There 
are therefore two types of concrete phenomena: concrete reality and con- 
erete thought, "The process which produces a concrete object on the level 
of knowledge takes place entirely within the realm of theoretical practice: 
it has to do,of couse,with the concrete object of the level of reality, 
but this concrete reality ‘subsists after as before in its indepemdnce,on 
the outside of the mind'(Marx),without ever being able to be assimilated 
to that other type of 'concrete object! which is mowledge of it"(ib.,pp. 
189-190)(107), It is essentially a replay of the Kantian dilemma of the 
unknowability of the thing-in-itself, LéfigStrauss,in discussing the nature 
of superstructure,deliberately adopts a Kantian terminology; as in Kant, 
ithe separation of the mental processes from reality encourages an explicit 

isearch for the permanent structures of the mind itself, the organizarionl 

| categori es, and forms through the mind is able to experience the wrld(See 
| the enthusastic endorsement of the aims of a Kantian critical philosophy in 
Le cru et Mo cuit, 1964,pp.18-20). In practice,all the Structuraists: Lévi- 

! Strauss with his idea of nature, Barthes with his feeling for social and 
ideological materials,Althusser with is sense of history,do tend to presu- 
prose, beyond the ign-system itself,some kind of ultimate reality which,( 109) 
unknowable or not,serves as its most distent object of reference, Barthes 
in "L'Inagination du signe"(Essais critiques, 1964) has made a clssification 
of the 3 basic varieties of structurelism or main styles of semiology: the 
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symbolic,primarily sensitive to the relationship between signifier and sig- 
nified; the paradigmatic,cheifly apprehending the resemblance of whole 
classes oZ signs among each other; and the syntagmatic,which works primari- 
ly with the interaction between a given sign and its context,between signs 
amon: themselves(See "L'Imagination du signe" in Essais critiques, 1964)(110) 
Structuralism isolates the signifier as such,as an object of study,from 
what is signified, As is well know, the privileged objects of Structuralist 
investigation are non-verbal sign-systems; Lévi-Strauss considers "marriage 
rules and the systems of kinship" as "a kind of language,a set of operatioms 
desiged to ensure a certain type of communication between indivtduals 

and -roups, That the 'message' is here made up of the women of the group 
who circulate(111) between the clans or families(and not as in language 
itself by the words of the group circulating between individuals) does 

not affect thébasic identity of the phenomenon in both cases"( Anthropol- 
ogie Facile pa 1958,p.69), In Barthes! intricate anatomy of clothing 


i styles,or Lévi-Strauss) "culinary triangle"(in which the styles of the 


various cuisines ere alyzed into > series of oppositions between the 
cooked, the raw,and the rotten),the priority of language,either as a model 
or as a mediator,seems to hold good, "Does there exist any system of 
objeets of any dimension that can do without articulated language? Is not 
the word the fatal relay of any signifying order?"(Barthes,Systame de la 
mode, 1967,p.9). There are two types or levels of linguistic analysis: 
phonological analysis,yat work within the word itself and operating with 
the tiniest mits of intelligible organization, the phonemes, themselves 
uwnintelligible when taken separately; syntagmatic and paradigmatic maly- 
sis at work on the level o? the sentence itself,or combination of signs, 
According of Lévi-Strauss, the myth is not so much(112) a sentence as a 
single sig, The various elements of the myth---the sorcerer, the jaguar, the 
snake, the herb,the hut,etc,---are not in themselves meaningful entities, 
not so much comparable to individual words,as to individual phonemes, They 
have no intrinsic value in themselves The basic mechanism of mythological 
thought arepas in phonology,essentially binary oppositions,(115) Myths 

are quite the opposite of narration, In its original state,the myth did 
not so much narrate(or constitute a sentence) as it did convey a message 
or value-system(and function as a single sign), The myth,as an elaborate 
organization of latent conceptual categories,finds its ultimate fulfill- 
ment,not in the narratives of more sophisticated and historical(or tempor- 
ally conscious) societies,but rather in that primitive form of science whic 
which Lévi-Strauss has described under the term of "pensée sauvage"( the 
play on the word "pensee designates both the wild flower and thought 
growing wild in its natural environment) and which consists essentially 

in classification systems distinguished fmmm our ow in that they are 
based on physical perception and primary qualities rather than on the 
measurable and conceptual ones of Western science, "In order tomeonstruct 
this system of myths about cooking,we found ourselves obliged to use oppos- 
itions between terms all more or less drawn from snsory qualities: raw 

and cooked,fresh and rotten,and so forth, Now we fijd that the second 

Step in our analysis reveals terms still opposed in pairs,but whose nature 
is diffrent to the degree that they involve not so much a logic of quali- 
ties(118) as one of roms: empty and full,container and contents,internal 
and external," Conversely,we may see in the very birth of philosophy 
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itself,in encient Greece,"a moment in which mythical thouzht transcends 
itself and contemplates, beyond images still adherins to concrete experi- 
ence,a world of concepts freed from this slavery,their relationship now 
freely defining themselves"( miel aux cenüres,1966,406-8), Binary opp- 
osition is a kind of arrested dialectic, the projection of a multi-dimens- 
ionalconeept into a world of plane surfaces, The binary opposition is dia- 
lectical insofar as it is dynamic,insofar as it involves differmtial per- 
ception: it becomes analytic only whne it hardens into a static,rather w 
positivistic element of all structure,which then becomes an additive affair, 
a counting up of various oppositions, Both poles of the binary opposition 
are positive,both are existants,equally present to the naked eye: whereas 
what makes up a genuine dialectical opposition is that one of the(119) 
terms is negative,one is an absence, One of the terms of the dialectical 
opposition is always outside thewrk; it is the work's other side,its other- 
ness,(120) Roman Jakobson's influential theory of the oppostion of metaphor 
to metonymy designates a kind of global opposition between the synchronic 
mo de( superpo sition, coexistence, the paradigmatic) and the diachronic( succe- 
ssion, the syntagmatic)( Rə Jakobson and Morris Halle, Fundamentals of Lng- 
uage,1956,pp, 55-82; "Two Aspects of Language and Two Types of Aphasic 
Disturbances"), Jacques Lagsen attempts to translatepsychic functions into 
these two ultimate linguistic operations,seeing in metaphor the origin of 
the symptom(in that it replaces one signifier with another),and in meto- 
nymy the origin of desire("it is the connection of signified to signifier 
which permits the lision through which the signifier instals thdlack of 
being in the object relation, by using the power of ‘reference back' of 
signification in order to invest it with the desire aimed at this lack o- 
which it supports")(A, G Wilden, The Language of the Self, 1968,p.114). 

This ultimate oppositon,however, becomes an empirical and merely classificat- 
ory affair unless it is itself subsumed under some single more dominant 
function, Its unity can be found in the common situation of each figure 
with respect to speech itself---the incommensurability of language, the 
fact that language can bever really express any thing, THus language has 
of necessity recourse to indirection,to substitution: itself a substitute, 
it must replace that empty center of content with something else,and it 
does so either by saying wirhái tie content is Like(metaphor) ,oriescri bing 
its context and the contours of its absence listing the things('122) that 
border around it(metonymy), Thus language, by its very nature,is either 
analogical or fetishistic,like primitive magic: its operation is either 
homeopathic or contagious(Sir James Frazer, The Golden Bough,one-volume ed, 
1951,pp,12-14). The vexed question of the relationship between traditional 
and modem literary methods,renewed only recently by Raymond Picard's 
attack(Nouvelle critique ou nouvelle imposture?,1965) on Barthes(Sur Rac- 
ine, 1963),may be accounted for by the hypothesis that an intrinsic literary 
criticism is metaphorical,in that it seeks to replace the wrk with a new 
"metabanguage" which resembles it; while the older literary history,ewking 
as it did the influences,and the historical period,derived from metonymy, 
However, the concepts of metaphor and metonymy cannot be isolated fH each 
other and undergo a ceaseless metamorphosis from the one into the other 
before our very eyes, Roughly(123) analogous to Chomsky's gmerational 
grammars A. Je Greimas's "grammar of plot" prescribes a reduction ofthe 
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various more superficial narrative levels of the text to a deeper struct- 
ure called the "actantial model," The latter is essentially sn "extrapol- 
ation of the structure of the sybtax"(Sénsntique structurale, 1966,p,185), 
and may be said to involve the double metaphor of a grammar in which the 
older categories(subject,verb,object) remact some primal dramatic repres- 
entation upon the stage of the most varied types of discourse: "If weféall 
that fmctions,in traditional syntax,are but roles played by words---the 
suject being 'the one who performs the action,' the object 'the one who 
suffers it,' etc,---then according to such a conception the proposition 

as a whole becomes a spectacle to which homo loquens treats himself"(ib, 
p.172), This mderlying "dramatic" structure is common to all forms of 
discourse,expository or affective alike: "This spectacle is however unique 
in that it is permanent: the content of the actions changes all the time, tk 
the actors vary,but the enmciation-spectavle remains forever the same,for 
its permanaice is guaranteed by the fixed distribution of the basic roles", 
The deeper wmderlying structure or actant must be distinguished from the 
surface-content of the enunociation-spectacle,(124) A character or actor in 
8 given narrative may in reality serve as a cover for two separate and 
relatively independent actants,or two actors,independent personalities and 
separate ob&rmoters in the|story-line may amount to little more than alter- 
nating articulations of an actant structurally identical in both contexts, 
Greimas has provisionally classed the possible uses of the actant as 
follows: as subject or object,in which form the basic event of the enuncia 
ation-spectacle will that of a desire for an objects; or as destinator or 
destinatee,in which case the basic even will take the fom of a communic- 
ation; or,finally,as auxiliary or adversary( g&juvant or opposant) in the 
action, These two final categories may be thought of as modal or auxiliary 
ones which play a syntactical role very much like such expressions as 
ei the ETATEM difficulty" or "effortlessly" in the context of the im- 
di qu e vence. Tor the narrative specificity of the surface àével, 
where the victim is strangled with his own necktie,we may substitute a 
series of variations(hanging,stabbing,or shooting),which themselves 
constitute in their turn specifications of the more basic category of 
injury(imprison,despoil,kill,rape),(125) Tzvetan Todorov has made a sugge- 
stive inventory of the ways in which the narrative surface may be said to 
constitute a kind of mood,in the grammatical sense,of some fundamen tal 
verbal function, Thus,in the Decameron, the love-passion may be seen as 
the optative of sexual intercourse,while renunciation may be thought of as 
its negative optative; the conditional frequently takes the form of tasks 
familiar in fairy-tale or medieval romances; while the subjunctive of injury 
might be expressed as a simple threat; and so forth(Grammaire du Décamemn 
198 ,pp,46-50; Qu'est-ce que le structuralisme?, 1968,pp,152-45), Greimas 
has spoken of the tendency of replacing the event by the static concept, 
as a kinf of baleful spell hanging over linguistic analysis, "which, when- 
ever one epens one's mouth to speak of relationships,causes the latter to 
be at once transformed,as though by enchantment,into substantives.... Any 
metalanguage we are able to imagine for the purposes of speaking about 
meaning turns out to be not only a signifying, but also a substantifying 
language as well,which freezes all tentional dynamism into a conceptual 
terminology "(Du 8ens,1970,p,8)(126' Levi-strauss first enmciated the set: 
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notion of the "surplus of signifier" in connection with shamanism, The sham- 
anistic "cure" is t be attributed to the fact that the shaman offers,in his 
rituals and the symbolic system of his mythology,an empty constellation of 
pure signifiers in which the freesfloating unexpressed and inexpressible 
affectivity of the patient con suddenly articulate itself and find release, 
This "symbolic efficacity" consists in "rendering thinkable a situation at 
first given only in affective terms: reedering acceptable for the mind pat 
which the body refuses to tolerate*(Anthropologie structuralesp.217). It is 
not because the shaman offers a particularly satisfying type of magic ex- 
planation that the patient's mind is set at rest, Rather,this happens as a 
result of the availability of any kind of empty sign-system which wuld per- 
mit arti-ulated thought(rather than wordless pain) in the first place, This 
notion has implications which greatly transcend the Bhammistic situations: 
"Only the history of the symbolic fuméthon would permit us to do justice to 
this intellectual condition of man,which is that the universe nver sigdfies 
enourh, that thought always disposes of too many significations far the( 131) 
quantity of objects to which it can attach them"(ib, pp,202-5)(132) We do 
not read a novel which happens to be by D, H, Lawrence,rather through that 
perticular novel we approach the sign-system of D, H, Lawrence as a whole,and 
we try it out,not as representation of the real wld, but rather as a surplus 
of simifier which permits us to rearticulate the fornless,sprawling matter 
of the real world and of real experience into a new system of relations, The 
traditional notion of "truth" itself becomes outmoded, Barthes does not hesit 
-ate to propose a replacement of it by the notion of a proof "by intemal 
coherence"; "the internal probability of the rhetorical signified is estab- 
lished in direct proportion to this coherence"( Systéme de la mode, 1967,p. 
237)( 134). Althusser ingeniously reinserts the opposition of infrastructure 
and superstructure into tho closed sphere of the mind itself,i.e,,within the 
Sperstructure, If philosophical positions are little more than systematic 
variations on a given paradigm or model,then what counts is not so much the 
individual position itself(a kinf od superstructure within the superstruct- 
ure),but rather the conceptual limits of the model in question,which thus 
becomes a kind of bed-rock of thought,of "theoretical praxis," where it 
functions as a type of infrastructure to the history of ideas, This ideationg 
-2l infrastructure Althusser calls the problématiquesor pro blem—complex, It 
determines the thinking done in it in the sense in which it serves as an 
ultimate limitation on thought,on the conscious problems which thought poses 
utself,as well as on their solutions, A given generation will take its place 
as a whole within a given pro bl ématique which is at one with the historical 
momenfitself, Genuine historical change will therefdre be feltynot so much 

|, aS development---for given a model,intellectual work will simply consist in 

; its apilic^tion of exploration---as a sudden replacement of an old pzrobertmati 

| problématique by a new one(135)---a "coupure epistémologique." The work of 

u finding the model behind the individual philosophical position is what 
Derrida has called a "deconstruction," One of the best illustration of this 
Structuralist theory of models avant la lettre is T, S, Kuhn's Structure of 
scientific Revolutions(1962),which furnishes evidence for the existence of a 
structural or model-building problématique which governs the thinking of our 
gm eration,(156), Althusser's solution,in its idealistic character, strikingly 
resembles R, G, Collingwood's theory of "absolute presuppositions," for 


Jacques Lean,the fact of the concealment of unconscious phenomena from the 
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knowledge of the subject "scarcely matters at all.(137)...It's wrong to 
think that the unconscious exists because of the unconseious desire,of 
some obtuse,heavy,caliban,indeed animalic unconscious desire that rises up 
from the depths,that is primitive,and has t lift itself t the higher lev- 
el of consciousness, Quite one the contrary,desire exists because there is 
wmoonscioumess,that is to say,language which escapes the subject in its 
structure and effects,and because there is elways,on the level of language, 
something which is beyond consciousness,and it is.there that the function 
of desire is to be located"(Quoted in Qu'est-ce que le structuralisme?, 
Seuil, 1968,pp.252—3)( 138). If the Symbolic Order is the semree of all 
meaning,it is also and at the same time the source of all cliché, the very 
fow tainhead of all these more debased "meaning-effects" which saturate 
our culture,the very seat and locus of the inauthentic in Heidegger's 
sense,...Our possession by language,which "writes" us even as we imagine 
ourselves to be writing it.(140) Both Freudianism and Marxism share with 
geology a conviction "that wmderstanding consists in the reduction of one 
type of reality to another; that true reality is never what is manifest on 
the surface,and that the nature of truth may be measured by the degree to 
which it tries to elude you,...that thepassage between the two orders 
[of lived experience and of reality] is discontinuous; that in order to 
reach the real,one must repudiate the existential,only to(142) reintegrate 
it later on in sn objective synthesis from which all sen timen tality has 
been eliminated"(Lóvi-Strauss, Tristes tropiques, 1955,p.50). We here find 
renewed that antagonism between a philosophy of thesgymbol and a philosophy 
of the sSign,between a viewpoint for which the simifier and the signified, 
the sign and its referent,are somé how homologous with each other,and one 
which insists on the basic discontinuity between these levels,dn the arbit- 
ray nature,not only of the sign,but even of the ign-system iteself,( 143) 
Before the organizing and enabling act of speech itself,we cannot think of 
the signified as being anything more than a "undefined mass of concepts, wh 
which can be compared to a huge jellyfish,with uncertain articulations and 
con tours"( Barthes, Système de la mode,1967,p.256); the image is Saussure's; 
Qours de linguistique généraleyp.155).(145) Barth bs' style is one of 
neologisms,as he is well aware: "...if I want to decipher myths,I must be 
able to name concepts...What 1 need most frequently are ephmeral concepts, 
linked to limited contingencies: neologisms are at this point inevitable, 
China is one thing, the idea which a French petty bourgeois not so long 

ago had about it something else again: there can be no other name,for this 
characteristic mixture of little bells,rickshaws and opium dens,than that 
of sinity"(Mythologies,1957,p228)(155) Literature in its complexity of 
structure,is a construction to a higher power than the transparency of the 
normal object of linguistic study: in it the ordinary sinifionfetmitioa 


relationship is complicated by yet another type of signification which bears 
on the nature of the code itself, Thus each literary work,above and beyond 
its om determinate content,also signifie8 literature in general. Above 
and beyond what a line of verse actually does mean,it also says: I am 
Lyterature,and in so doing,identifies itself for us as a literary product, 7 
Thus,in the 19th century novel, the passé simple and the narrative third 
person are both signs the function of which is to warn us that we are in 
the presence of of official literary narration; and these peculair d. 
22 
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or "signs" are somehow different in their nature from the general body of 
linguistic prescriptions at a given period in the history of the language, 
which aro somehow "on this side of literature",as well as from what we 
cell "style",vhich is "almost beyond literature: images,an allure,a vocab- 
wary born from the bady and the past of the witer himself'(e degré zéro 
de l'Écriture,p.14)(155), "First an artisanal consciousness of literary 
manufacture,pushed to painful scruple,to the torment of the impossibbb 
(Flaubert); then the heroic will to mingle in a single written substance 
both literature and the thking about literature(Mallarmé); then the hope of 
succeeding in eluding literary tautology by ceaselessly postponing literat- 
ure until tomorrow,so to speak,by indicating at great length that you are 
about to write and than transforming this very declaration into literature 
itself(Proust); then the attack of literary good faith by the deliberate 
multiplication of an infinite number of meanings of the wrd-object without 
ever pausing at any univocal signified(surrealism); finally,the reverse 
of this process,a rerefication of meanings,to the point of hoping to ob- 
tain some density in literary lenguage,a kind of whiteness of writing( but 
not an innocence); I am thinking of the work of Robbe-Grillet"( Essais 
critiques, 1964,pp,106-7),(156) The forcible eradication of literary "signs" 
from the work itself,the parctics of a kind of "white writing",the access 
to a kind of "zero degree" of language in which neither author nor public 
could be felt present,a stylistic asceticism is not exemplified in contem- 
porary writing,(158) Barthes's principal example of "white writing",Camus' 
Strangeyhas come to seem to us stylized and rhetorical, the very type of 
writing charged. Robbe-Grillet has come to be felt as a more theroughgoing 
and convincing embodiment of an elimination of signs, However,writhg 
cannot stay white,what began by being a blenkness of manner little by 
little turns around into ‘a mannerism,absence of sign becomes a sign itself, 
(159). As for the identification between language and the unconscious, wit- 
,ness Lacan's well-known programmatic slogan: "L'inconscimt,c'est le dis- 
cours de l'autre,"(170) According to Jacques Derrida,the very problem of 
a relationship between thoughts end words betrays a metaphysics of "pres- 
ence",and implies that univocal substances exist,that meanings exist,such 
that it ought to be possible to "decide" whether they are initially verbal 
or note(173) Derrida's own dilemma lies in the fact that he is himself 
part of that tradition,inextricably involved in its language and institut 
ions,and condemned to the impossible situation of denouncing the metaphy- 
sic of presence with words and terminology which,no sooner used, themselves 
solidify and become instruments in the perpetuation of that illusion of 
presence which they were initially designed to dispél, By the notion of 
difference or differgnce,Derrida means to stress the profound identity 
between what would in English be distinguished as to differand to defer, 
Difference( which is the very basis of linguistic structure itself,and is 
in a sense at one with the feeling of identity as well) is a differance 
or deferring in its essential temporality,its structure as sheer process, 
which can never be arrested into static presence; which,even as we become 
aware of it, glides beyond onr reach in time,so that its presence is at one 
and the same instant en absence as well, The form which this differance 
takes in language is called by Derrida "trace,"(174) "b say that all 
language is a trace is to underscore the paradox of signification: namely, 
that in order to be aware of it at all,it must already have happened; it i 
25 
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is en event which is always in the past,even though in an immediate one, Just 
as Hegel said: "Wesen ist,was gewesen ist"(essence is what has already taken 
place," thereby translating the static categories of knowledge into profoundl, 
-ly historical and temporal phenomena in movement,so we might say: "Meaning 
is in its very structure always a trace,an already-happened," Consequently 
the sign is always impure,it gives itself now as transparency and now as 
barrier,altemating between pure sound and pure meaning, Derrida repudiates 
the myth of the priority of the spoken over the writtm.(175) For him the 


feeds structure of language,even that of pre-literate or oral cultures,is 
1 
t 
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ssen tially that of script; archi-écriture,as he terms it, in order to emphasi 
-ze this essential exteriority or distance from itslef which all language 
bears within itself, Thus,there is always a gap between a text and its 
mesaning,and commentaries or interpretations are generated out of an ontolog- 
ical lack with the text itself, This implies that a text can have no meaning, 
and that the process of interpretation,of unfolding the successive layers of 
the signified,each of which is thm in its own tum transformed into a new 
Signifier or signifying system in its own right,is properly an infinite one, 
(176) Derrida's analyses often revert to the oldest forms of Freudian inter- 
pretation,to phallic symbolism.(178) Freud himse;f was well aware of the 
sexual symbolism of writing "which consists of releasing liquid from a pen 
onto blank paper"(Quoted in Derrida,L'fcriture et la différence, 1967,p. 338). 
In De la grammatlogie,Rousseau's description of script as a mere "supple- 
ment" to spoken language is shown to conceal an mconscious identification 
between writing and masturbation(also described by Rousseau as a supplemt 
in the sense of a substitute or a replacement of nature),(179) Derrida's 

own analyses denend for their force on the isolation and valorization of 
Script as a unique and privileged type of content, the basic interpretative 
or explanatory code which has a priority over economic,sexual and political 
types of content, "Script,letter,sensible inscription have always been con- 
sidered in the Western tradition as body or matter extemal to spirit, to 
breath,to the Word and Lops, And the problem of the soul and the body is 
doubtless derived from the problem of script to which it seems---inversely--- 
to lend its om metaphors"(De la granmatologzie, 1967,p.52,italics mine), The 
reversal is disingenuous,for it is only too clear that if the mindebody probl 
-em is privileged,then the whole notion of trace and differance may be seen 
as little more then one manifestation among others( this on the linguistic 
level) of some basic necessity for life to be embodied or physically incarn- 
ated.(183) Derrida's notion of trace joins Althusser's notion of un toujours- 
-àé ]à-donné( Po ur Marx, 1965,ppe203—4)3 cf Marx: "It is not the consciousness 
of men that dtermines their existence, but on the contrary their social exist- 
ence determines their consciousness," "The foundations of the metaphysic of 
presence have been shaken by means of the concept of a sign....For the 
signification 'sig' has always bem understood and determined in its meaning 
as a Sign-of,as a simnifier pointing back to,ssignified,as a signifier diff- 
erent from its signified, If now we erase the radical difference between 
signifier and signified, then we ought to abandon the very word signifier 
itself as(185) involving an essentially metaphysical concept....Yet we cannot 
do without the concept of the sign,we cannot renounce the metaphysical com- 
licity involved in it without at the same time renomcing the very work of 
criticism which we are directing against 1t..."(L'EÉÓriture.et la différences 
pDp.412-3).(186) Althusser; "The knowledge of history is no more historical 
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than the knowledge of sugar is sweet"(Lire le Capital, 1968,Iyp.132). This is 
what A, Je Greimas has emphasized in a somewhat different way when he re- 


| minds us that m derstanding is essentially a synchronic process, even wha 


it takes diachronic even ts as its object(Du Sens, 19 70,pp, 103-115) (188). 
History transcends itself qua story,and becomes the ob}petstof a non-hist- 
orical type of knowledge,(190)7 Ponge: "On ne' sort des arbres par des 
moyens d'arbre, "{ 194) 
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Mary Louise Pratt, Towards eech Act Theo f 
Literary Discourse 1977 


"here is no reason to expect that a body of utterances we call "lietrature" 
should be systematically distinguishable from other utterances on the basis 
of intrinsic grammatical or textual properties, The poetic/non-poetic oppos- 
ition in its various guises has indeed been “One of the greatest sources of 
donfusion and error in poetic aesthetices"( Roger Fowler, The Lenguagesof Liter- 
ature, 1971,1x).(xi) One wuld be justified "in relating the half-deliberate 
overstatemmts of the early Sklovsky and Jacobson Ane Futurést tradition of 
shocking the Philistines,...0ne had to talk loudly indeed to make oneself 
heard in the market-place of contending ideas during thdyears of 1916-1921, 
the turbulent end eve tful years of War and Revolution"(Victor Erlich, 
Russian Formalism: History,.Doctrine,19065,78)(xiv). Jacobson: "In poetry the 
internal form of a name, that is, the Smantic load of its constituents,regains 
its pertinence....In other words,poeticainess is not a supplementation of 
discourse with rhetorical adomment but a total re-evaluation of the dis- 
course and all its components whatsoever"( "Closing Statement: Linguistics 
and Poeties",in Thomas A, Sebeok,ed, Style in Lsnguage,1960,5376-T), He has 
been anticiapted by Rilke: "The poet's task is increased by the strange 
obligation to set apart his word from the words of everyday life thoroughly 
and fundamentally, No word in the poem(I mean here every 'and' or 'the') is 
identical with the same~somding wrd in common use(xvi) and conversation; the 
purer confomity with the law,...the constellation it occupies in verse or 
artistic prose,changes it to the ore of its nature,tenders it useless,un- 
serviceable for mere everyday use,untouchable and permenent"(Letter to 
Countess Margo Sizzo-Crouz,1922,in Selected Letters,tr, Eva Rennie, 1960, 326), 
The Prague school declared; "In its social role,language must be specified 
according to its extralinguistic reality, It has either a communicative 
function, that is,it is directed toward the signified,or a poetic function, that 
is,it is directed toward the sign itself"("Theses",in Travaux du Cercle Lin- 
guistique de Prague ,I(1929),14), This is based on the same assumptions as 
Valéry's less "scientific" view in "Poetry and Abstract ihought",in The Art 
of Poetry, tr. Denise Folliot,in Collected Works,ed, Jackson Matthews, VII(1958) 
71-2, ( xvii) 

Geoffrey Hartman: "It is of the utmost importance to overcome naive antinomies 
sacred and secular....the sacred is not a class of special things but rather 
a special class of things," Boris M, xenbaum in his article "The Theory of 
the Formal Method"(1928) makes a number of assumptions: 1l.language functions 
in literature differently than it does elsewhere; 2,the relation bétween the 
literary and:memeliterary functions of language is one of oppositions 5, 

this opposition is fully manifested in the observable properties of literary 
end nonlitersry data(Ladislav Mateiko and Krystyna Pomorska,eds, Readings 

in Russian Poetics; Formalist and Structuralist Views, 197149), Thus,liter- 
ature has properties that other utterances do not possess and is defined by 
those properties, In other wrds,literature is linguistically autonomous,( §) 
Throughout the exhaustivdliterature onrhythm,metaphor,parallelism eto,the 
role these devices do. play in real utterances outside literature was never 
recognized, Instead,devices observed in literature were assumed to be 
"literary",to constitute '"literariness" because non-literatmre was assumed 

a priori not to possess the properties of literature.(%). The fact that there 


is a real langue shared by literary and non-literary utterances alike is 


f. 
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quite overlooked, The argument implios that this lengue/parole relationship 
is unique to literature,that only literary utterences are ubject to norms 
other than the rules of grammar, This is clearly false, In addition to the 
rules of grammar(or Langue),my utterance is subject to rules governing the us 
use of language in the context in question,(10) "It is necessary to develop 
principles for the synchronic description of poetic language(lengue) without 
making the common mistake of identifying the lenguage(langue) of poetry 

with that of communication, Poetic discourse(iengage) has,from a synchronic 
point of view,the form of speech(parole),that is,the form of an individual 
act,which is realized on the one hand against the background of existing 
poetic tradition or poetic langeuge(langue),and on the other hand against the 
background of contemporary communicative language...All levels of the linguis- 
tic system,which have only a subordinate role( réle de service) in communicat- 
ive disoo urse, take on in poetic discourse some degree of autonomous value" 

( Travaux du Cercle stique de Prague I,1929,p.19)(12). The so-called 
grammar of commmicative language can exist apart from the sogcalled grammar 
of poetry, but the reverse is not so; the latter exists only contrast to 
the former, The often voiced claim that "poetic language must be studied in 
end of itself" is thus meaningless, The "poetic morphology,phonology andSyn- 
tac" which the Prague Circle outlined in their Theses(pp.18 ff.) can only 
consist of the search for points of contrast,(14) Saussure excludes "la 
langue littéraire" from the scope of linguistics for the same reasons he 
excludes dialects on the one hand and "langues Spéciales" Dike huri dical 
language on the other, In his view,all such lunguage-internal subdivisions 
are conditioned by gedgraphical circumstances,cultural and political devbipp- 
ments,or other extralinguistic contingencies and thus elong to "la limguist- 
ique externe" rather than to the study of Langue proper, "By literary lan- 
guage I mean not only the language of literature but also,in a more general 
sense,any kinfof cultivated language,official or Wiherwise, that serves the 
whole commumity"(Course in General Dinguistics,tr, W, Baskin,1959,p,267).(17) 
n,e every literary language, being the product of the culture,finally breaks 
away from its natural sphere,the spoken languuge"(ib,p.21), "Literature" 
belongs to parole,and linguistics in the Saussurian tradition has n theory 

of parole,(18) "Other sciences wrk with objects that are given in advance 
and that can be considered from different viewpoints; but not linguistics, 
Someone pronounces the French word nu,'bare': a superficial observer would be 
tempted to call the word a concrete linguistic object; but a more careful exam 
-ination would reveal successively three or four quite different things,depend 
-ing on whether the word is considered as a sound,as the expression of an idea 
as the equivalnt of Latin nÜdum,etc, Far from it being the object that d 
antedates the vlewpoint,it wuld seem that it is the viewpoint that creates 
the object... "(ib.p.8). Even Saussure might have been able to point out to 
poeticiens that the difference between their discipline and linguistics was 
not the difference between two kinds of language or even between two uses of 
language but between two views of lenguage,(20) "Literature,as we know, 

exists precisely as an effort to say what ordinary discourse cannot and does 
not say"(Tsvetan Todorov,Introduction à la littérature fantastique,1970,p. 
27). “What poetic discourse commmicates is what practical discourse(le_ 


langage véhiculaire) does not communicate"(Daniel Delas & Jacques Filliolet, 
Linguistique et po tigque,1973,p.91)e(21) "Hereçin the language of la classe 


populairey,all magical or poetical activity disappears; the party's over,no 
more games with words; an end to ne jephors, reign of the stereotypes imposed 
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by bourgeois culture"(R, Barthes,Le Plaisir du texte, 1973,p.38).(23) In 
Fromalist prose fiction theory,the concept of ordinary language as the kind 
of aesthetic degree zero of lenguage onto which poetic structure is imposed 
gets replaced by a new category called “language material," The underlying 
structure of literary narrative is a fabula,or story line,made up of brute 
"language material" which is then shaped and elaborated by means of literary 
devices into a siuXet,or plot.(23) Jan Muka¥ovskf: "Foregromding is of 
course common in the standard language,for instance,in joumalistic style, 
even morein essays, But it is here always subordinate to communication; its 
purpose is to attract the reader's(hearer's) attention to the subject matter 
exnressed"( Standard Language and Poetic Language",in Paul L, Garvin,ed,& tr, 
e Reader on Esthetics,Liter ructure,and Style,1955,p,22); "The 
subject matter of a work of poetry cannot be judged by its relationship to 
the extralinguis tic reality entering into the work,..The question of truth- 
fulness dóes not apply in regard to the subject matter of a work of poetry,nc 
nor does it even make sense,.,.The status of subject matter is entirely 
different in case of communicative speech, There arcartain relationship of tl 
the subject matter to reality is an important value,a necessary prerequisite' 
(ib.,p.26). But fictitiousness plays an important part in extraliterary 
discourse, too. Jakobson attempts to allow for evidence from( 25) out Side 
literature in essentially the same way---by weakening the poetic/nonpoetic 
dichotomy into a contunuum, that is,by substituting the binary difference of 
kind by © difference of degree, to say that non-literary utterances are 
merely "less poetic" than literary ones seems acceptable enough on the sur- 
face, But even this concession poses a fundamental threat to the belief that 
intrinsic textual properties constitute "literariness,."(26) Verse acquires 
an exaggerated importance in Jakobson's "Closing Statement",while the 
status of prose becomes utterly ambiguous,as it did for Mukafovsk$, (27) 
For Jakobson,there are six factors which constitute any speech evant: 


addresser Bgg addressee 


de 
Any verbal message selects one of these six factors as its primary focus, 
and this focus determines the primary function language is serving in the 


BAUER mossage; referential 


emo tive poetic conative 

phatic 

metalingual 
A message that the addressee focuses on himself is an emotive one,( 530) 
Messages that focus on context are. using language mainly in its referential 
function, In messages like "Do you read me?" that focus on the contact, 
the main function is phatic, A message like "What does metalingual mean?" 
exploits the metalingual function in focusing on the code, A message pre- 
dominantly focused on itself is a poetic one, A given utterance may make 
use of several or perhaps even all of these functions,but one function 
will always be seen to predominate, Function in turn determines form,i.e, 
a text's intrinsic properties are the manifestations of its function, Con- 
comitantly,a text's function can be deduced by analysis of those properties, 
This tenet,in which the descriptive power of Jakobson's theory depends, 
gives rise to difficulties, For one thing, the notion of "verbal structure" 
does not seem to mean the same thing for all six functions; there seems to 
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to be no one set of linguistic properties in terms of which the six functions 
are distinguished and related, The referential,emotive,and metehingual 
functions seem to be distinguished from each other in terms of subject matter 
Utterances with these functions carry information about the context,the add- 
resser's inner state,or Xhe code,respectively, The phatic function,on the 
other hend,is defined contextually by the speaker's intention to "establishg 
prolong or discontinue communication," To define conative utterances Jakobson 
proposes a logical criterion,that imperatives lack truth value,in addition 

to the criteria of grammatical surface structure and referent. On the other 
hand, there are some important types of verbal structure for which the model 
does not attempt to account, Although the conative function does distinguish 
imperatives from other speech act types,the equally important difference 
between interrogatives and declaratives is nowhere reflected in model,and the 
relation between interrogatives and imperatives is likewise unexpressed,( 31) 
The poetic function is distinguished not by its subject matter,its lexicon, 
its truth value,its speaker's intent,or its grammatical form but by a criteri 
-on of a more fundamen tal order, The "empirical linguistic criterion of the 
poetic function" is its unkkue effect on the axes of selection and combin- 
ation "the two basic modes of arrangement used in verbal behavior," "fhe 
poetic function projects the principle of equivalence from the axis of select 
-ion into the axis of combination," The projection principle places the 
poetic function in rather special relation to all the other functions take 
together, On the one hand,the poetic function requires the participation of 
at least one other function in order to give rise to a message at all. On 

the other hand,without the participation of the poetic function, the other 
functions or any combination of them produce presumably utterances in which 
the principle of equivalence remains in its "usual" place,in the axis of 
seleection, The poetic function transforms this fonfiguration, When it dom- 
inates,it produces " a total re-evaluation of the discourse and if all its 
components whatsoever,.,.In poetry any verbal element is converted into a 
figure of sneech," Poetic devices occurring in speech outside literature 

are potentialities or "latent manifestations of the poetic function," "The 
adaptation of poetic means for heterogeneous purpose does not conceal its 
primary essence,"(22) "In poetry the intemal nexus between sound and meaning 
changes from latent into patent," While Jakobson provides a definition of we4 
verbal art as those utteranees dominated by the projection principle for 
determining when the poetic function is present,he does not provide any crit- 
eria for determining whm presente has reached the point of dominance, He fo: 
-cuses on only one attribute,versification, Though he never says so overtly, 
he a»parently takes verse as a necessary condition of a poetic dominant, Thi: 
condition by means arises directly from the projection principle, A versific 
-ation requirenent would have the effect of a rule saying that in a poetic 
message, t^e projection principle must have applied at least a$ the syllabic 
level in such a way as to produce verse, Such a rule would,of course,vwould 
make prose literature pro blematiec, Jakobson no sooner states the projection 
principle than,a sentence later,he icmtifies poetry with verses "In poetry 
tree syllable is equalized with any other syllable of the same sequence,.." 
Prose is described mainly in terms of its lack of these syllabic equivalence 
It is "verseless composition...where parallelisms are no so stricl$ (33) : 
marked and strictly regular as 'continuous parallelism' and where there is 

no dominant figure of sound," "The prosaic variety of verbal art" represents 
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a "transitionallinguistic area...betwem strictly poetic and strictly refer- 
ential language." This is an unacceptable compromise,first because it is not 
all obvious that prose has a greater debt to referentiality than verse and 
second because this statement contradicts the claim that all verbal art is 
characterized by the dominance of the poetic function, The poetic function 
for Jakobson is dominant in all genres,and "the particularities of diverse 
poetic geires imply a differently ranked participation of the other verbal 
functions along with the dominant poetic function, Epic poetry...strongly in- 
volves the refrential fimction...3; the lyric...is strongly linked with the 
emotive functions; poetry of the second person is involved with the conative 
function,"(34) Because of the central place he accords versification, texts 
that are verse but are not literature are as problematic for Jakobson's 
analysis as texts that are not verse but are literature, He readily notes 
that "verse actually exceeds the limits of poetry," which is to say that 
versification cannot be a sufficient criterion for a poetic dominant, He 
gives "menmonic lines,modern advertising jingles and versified medieval laws" 
as examples of "applied verse", or “metrical texts" which "make use of the 
poetic function without, however,assiging to this function the coercing, 
determining role it carries in poetry." That is to say,while applied verse 
texts have the necessary poetic organization at the syllabic level( which 
prose laci s the projection principle has(35) not dominated their organizatish 
at other lévels of their "verbal structure," Clearly,if wesde¥look for a 
generalized way of distinguishing poetry from applied verse, those criteria 
that do suggest themselves have nothing to do with the principle of equival- 
ence and the axis of selection,and indeed they are not factors which textual 
analysis can reveal at all, The point here is not Whether advertising jingles 
are poetry but that a definition of verbal art in terms of the projection 
principle and the poetic dominant does not provide a basis for excluding 
them. ( 36) 

French proverb; "Il se fait plus de figures en un jour de Halles qu'en un 
mois d'AcadÓémie, "(38) William Labov's research on the nonstandard or sub- 
standard American mMglish,"Black Inglish Vernacular" and the verbal devices 
in "natural narrative"(39 ff.) If aesthetic objects are,as Éklovsktj SayS, 
objects created by means of techniques designed to "emphasize the emotional 
effect of an expression," then natural narratives are such objects,and it( 68) 
no longer makes any sense to speak of an opposition between tb laws of 
poetic and everyday language, Natural narratives are not utterances whose 
chief function is to transmit information, Oftentimes, the "information" con- 
tent is given in the abstract but the story goes on anyway, This means that 
most of the features which poeticians believed constituted the "litersriness" 
of novels are not "literary" &t all, They occur in novels not because they 
are novels(i.e, literature) but because they are members of some other more 
genernl category of speech acts,( 71) Structural poeticians frowneé on the 
use of contextual information abovt the speaker's intent,his relation to 

the hearer,his attitude to his utterance,etc, In formalist criticism, every 
statement has to be referred back to "the text itself," the assumption being 
that poeticality inheres in the text and that if language is functioning 
poetically in an utterance, this fact will be evident from the "mordinary" 
linguistic properties of that utterance. Labov's researches show that the 
grammatical surface structure of an utterance is not enough,( 72) His analysis 
is eontext-dependen t, The formal anë functional similarities between literary 
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naturol narrative can be snecified in terms of similarities in the speech 
situation and their differences ide tified in terms of differences in that 
situation,( 73k, Thus the point of departure gets shifted from the message to 
the addresser,addressee and the context, Such a shift eliminates the crcular- 
ity of defining literature in terms of poeticality and poeticality in terms 
of literature(or message in terms of function and function in terms of messas 
ge). Almost invariably, by a kind of sleight of hend,structural poeticians 
convert contextval information about shwork's effect on the reader or its 
author's intention into attributes of the text itself. When Ejxenbaum des- 
cribes Silovskij's principles of estrangement end palps&leness of form,he 
feels obliged to explain: "It should be evident that perception figures here 
not as a simple psychological concept(the perception of individual human 
béings) but as an element of art itself,for it is impossible for art to exist 
without being perceived"( We Theory of the Formal Method",in Le Mateika & 
Ke Pomorska,eds,,Readings in Russian poetics,pe 12). The term "dominant" was 
frequa tly used to convert author intention into a aspect of the text, too: 
the dominant is the "focusing component" which "specifies the work"(y | pon, 
“The Dominant",ib, p.982), Formalist and structurelist writings are a 
grammarien's goldmine of agmtless passives,statives,reflexives,and attikbutés 
ives,all with conspicuously nonhuman subjeccts: "Poetry may employ the 
methods of emotive language but only for its own purposes"(J ako bson, quo ted 
in Ejxenbaum,ib, p,26); "New form comes about not in order to express new 
content but in order t replace old fo m "( Sk1ovskij,qvo ted in Ej xen baum, ib. 
p.29)3 "Verse itself a system of values,..it possesses its own jierarchy.... 

e intentions of a poetic work are often closely related to philosophy" 
(Jkobson: "The Dominant",ib, pp,82-3).(74) Literary composition appears as 
a kind of self-motivated automatic writing dependent only incidertally on 
the participation of human beings, The poetic text,which "forms itself" and 
"orients itself" is divorced from thdreality of human communication, Leo 
Spitzer, by contrast,declares,"Whoever has thought strongly or felt strongly 
c innovated in his lenguege"(Linguistics and Literary History, 1948,p.15) 

75) 
"Speaking a language is engaging in a (highly complex) rule-governed fom of 
behaviour"(John Rə Searle,Speech Acts,1960,p.12). A person who makes an utte- 
ance performs, firsta locutiona act,,the act of producing a recognizable 
grammatical utterance in the given language, Second,he performs an illocution- 
ary act which belongs to one of the five categories defined by Searle("A 
CLassificatio of Illocutionary Acts" in Language in Society V,1973,pp.1-23): 
1. representatives---illocutionary acts that undertake to represent a state 
of nffairs,whether past,present,future,or hypothetical,e,g, stating,claiming, 
hypo th esizing, describing, predicting, telling, insisting, suggesting,or swearing 
that somethingis the case; 2, directives---illocutionary acts designed to wet 
the addressee to do(80) something,e.g, requesting, commanding,pleading, invit- 
ing,daring; 3. commissives---illocutionary acts that commit the speaker to 
doing some things €e ge promising, threatening, vowing; 4, expressives---illocut- 
ionary acts that express only the speaker's psychological State,e.g congrat- 
wating, thanking, deploring,condoling,welcoming; 5. declaratives: illocution- 
ary acts that bring about the state of affairs they refer to,@eg. blessing, 
firing, baptizing, bidding,passing sentence, Finally,a speaker who performs an 
illocutionary act may also be performing a perlocutionary act; that is, by 
saying what he says,he may be achieving certain intended effects in fie his 
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hearer in addition to those achieved by the illocutionary act, By waming a 
person one may frighten him,by arguing one may convince,snd so on, Tb perform 
a Speech act correctly,however,it is not enough merely to utter a grammatiec- 
al sentence, The il1locutionaky act of promising,for example,is only felieit- 
ously carried out if the speaker is able to fulfill the promise,sincerely in- 
tends to do Sogand believes that what he is promising to do is something the 
hearer would like him to do, (This latter condition is what distinguishes 
promising from threatening,) T „ese conditions are called approprigtemess con- 
ditions or felicity mditions. They represent rules which users of language 
assume to be in force in their verbal dealing with each other.(81) The appro- 
priateness conditions for the illocutionary act of Asking a question wuld: 

1. speaker does not know the ansWeE; 2, speaker believes it is possible hearer 
knows the answers; 2. it is not obvious that hearer will provide the answer 

at the time without being asked; 4, speaker wants to know the answer, If the 
conditions havenot been met,the speaker's question is inappropriate, Searle 
classifies aporopriateness conditions as either prepaeraipry,essentisl,or 
sincerity conditions, Conditgons 1. to 5 above would be preparatory casi i tions, 
conditon 4, is the sincerity tendition, The illocutionary act of making a 
statement cearries the following appropriateness conditbns: i, speaker be- 
lieves p(p is the proposition being asserted); 2,Speaker has evidence for 

the truth of of plor reasons for believing p); 3. it is obvious to both 
speaker and addressee that the addressee knows lor does not need to be 
reminded of p); 4, speaker has some reason for Winting addressee to mow p 
(or to remember p), The illocutionary act of commanding has an appropriate- 
ness condition requiring that the speaker be in a position of authority.(82) 
As Speakers of the language,we rely at every mommt on our knowledge of app- 
ropriateness conditions,both when we produce utterances and when we decode 
utterances of others, It is our knowledge of appropriateness conditions that 
lets us know,for example,that tho fiM "You must have another pieee of 
cake," uttered by our hostess at a tea party,is an invitation and not a 
commands that the sentence "Could you take out the garbage?" is not a question 
about our physical capacities, Brom a linguist's point of view,appropriatemes: 
conditdons areferucial component of the grammar of a language,even though 
they represent aspects of an utterance which are not part of the explicit 
verbal structure.(83) No illocutionary act can be felicitous if the addressee 
does not speak the language in question or is out earshot,(84) Literature 

is a speech context, And as with any utterance,the way people produce and 
understsnd literary works depends on unspoken,culturally shared knowledge of 
the rules,conventions,expectations,ete, that are in play when language is usec 
in that context, One of the most obvious kinds of contextual information we 
bring to bear in confronting a literary work is our knowledge of its gare, 
Genres and subgenres can be defined as systems of appropriatmess conditions, 
Unless otherwise indicated,we assume the "you" of an elegy refers t the 

dead person and that the death in question was a human one,hence the (obvious 
-1y intentional) inappropriateness of an elegy to the death of mad dog,(86) 

In refutation of Beardsley's definition of literature as "discourse with 
important implicit meaning",Richard Ohmann says: "Our readiness to discover 
and dwell on the implicit meanings in literary »orks---and to judge them im- 
portant---is a consequence of our knowing them to be literary works,rather 
than that which tells us they are such"( "Speech Acts and the Definition of 


the 
Literature", Philosophy and Rhetoric 113971) ,5. 6) (877^ Clearly,it is 
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the reader who focuses on the message in a literary situation,not the mess- 
age that focuses on itself, Onoe we are able to make exlicit the speech 
situation itself,we are in a position to account for something Sklovskij 
noted but could not explain,the fact that "a wrk may be 1, intended as 
pro seic(i,e,,'Ordinary']and accepted as poetic,or 2, intended as poetic 
and accepted as prosaic"( "art as Teehnique",in Lee T, ee & Marion J. 
Reis,ed.& tr,,Russiab Formalist Criticism: Four Ess 1965,p.8).( 88) 
Richard Ohmenn first pointed out in his 1971 article( A emit above) that 
the appropriateness conditions outlined by Austin for illocutionary acts 
do not seem to apply t statements made in works of literature, Of a dec- 
larative sentence in a lyric poem,for example,we cannot meeningfully ask 
wheiher the person making the assertion was qualified to do so,whether he 
believed what he said,whether objects are referred to correctly and really 
exist, whether all relevant information has been included,and so on, These 
appropriate conditions fail to apply to literary utterances because the 
latter do not have any illocutionary foce and are "quasi-speech-acts"; 
"The writer pretends t report discourse,and the reader accepts the pre- 
tense, “pecifically,the reader constructs(imagines) a speaker and a set 
of circumstances to accompany the quasi-speech-sct,and makegit felicitous 
(or infelicitous---for there are(89) unreliable narrators,eto.).... A 
literary work is a discourse whose sentences lack the ilàocutionary forces 
that wuld normally attach t them, Its illocutionary force is mimetics... 
purpotedly imitative, S»ecifically,a literary work purpotedly imitates(or 
reports) a series of speech acts,which in fact have no other existence,.," 
(ib.pe 14). As Ohmann suggests,his definition is mainly an elaboration of 
the very old observation that the poet nothin: affirmeth, It is the sus. 
pension of normal illocutionary force that allows speech acts to be "exhib- 
ited" in literary works and that underlies our tendenoy,when reading lit- 
erature, to "fous on the message", "Since the quasi-speech-acts of literat- 
ure are not carrying on the world's business---descibing,urging,contract- 
ing,etc,---the reader may well attend to them in a non-pragnatio way,and 
thus allo: themewkyes to realize their emotive potential, In other words, 
the suspension of normal illocutionary forces tends t shift a reader's 
attention to the locutionary acts themselves anë to their perlocutionary 
effects"(ib, p,17)(90), The basic criterion of Ohymann's definition is 
fictivity. He acknowledges that such a definition of literature would have 
to include "Jokes,imnic rejoinders,parables and fables within political 
Speeches,some advertisments,and many other such," But our daily discourse 
is full of other kinkds of fivtive speech acts, For example,hypotheses are 
as immme to Austin's appropriateness conditbns as any poem, The "scenario 
in the Oval Office, the hypothetical situations used in m»thematical pro b- 
ems and philosophical argumen ts, assumptions made "for the sake of the 
discussion," speculation about "what might have happmed if only..." are 
all fictional,as indeed are imaginings,plannings, creams, wishings, and fan- 
tasizings of almost any kind, It is "suspended illocutionary force" in 
Ohmann's sense that distinguishes teasing from insulting,irony from deceit, 
devil's advocating from real advocating,and hypotheses from claims, A 
conventional reductio ad absurdum argument is every bit as "mimetic" a 
Speech act as a novel, If fictivity were indesd the ditinguishing charact- 
eristic of literature,we would have to describe such speech acts as these 
in terms of their similarity to works of literature, But this would be like 
describing apples in terms of oran:;es without reference to(91) the category 
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"fruit",(92) Ohmann falls into the same trap as his formalist and structn- 
alist predecessors; his definition of a linguistically autonomous literat- 
ure can stand only at the expense of non-literary discourse, The line be- 
tween fiction and non-fiction is often extremely unclear, Within literature, 
writers can explicitly lay claim to degrees of historical accuracy,as in 
romans X clef or in novels based on a fait divers such as Robinson Crusoe. 
(96) On the other side of the line,in real-life narrative,we have a high 
tolerance for exaggeration, embellishmmt,md even certain kinds of implausi 
-bility. We db not have to believe that dialogues "reported" in Truman 
Capote's Id Colde Blood,"a true account of a multiple murder and its con- 
sequences",actually happened, If it is implausible mough, the audience will 
infer that it is fictive,but it is entirely appropriate in such contexts fo 
for the fictivity qustion to remain undecided, The gu’stion of veracity sim 
-ply doesn't seem to matter much when the point of the utteramce is under- 
stood to be pleasure,(97) 

Boring lectures and bad jokes annoy us more than boring turns in conversati 
-on,because we expect more of lectures and jokes,and we expect more 

because we cannot without rudeness stop the speaker,correct him,have our 
say, chemge the subject,or walk out before he has finished,(106) Audiences 
irctkis sense are indeed captive,and speaker addressing Audiences are oblig 


ed to make the captivity wrth whiles (107) The storyteller knows something 
the Audience dóes not,yet he is indebted to them for consenting to listen, 
A lecturer or after-dinner speaker may be invited to talk because he is 
an "expert"; nevertheless,in our society at lesst,he is obliged by conventi 
-on t treat his Audience as equals and thus to assume a debt to them 
eda they have chosen to attend, The voluntary aspect of the 
Audience role serves t establish a peor relation between speaker and 
Audience, Students attending compulsory lectures need not and should not 
be thanked by the professor for their attemtion,(109) The role of Audience 
is one we play in a great many situation which aré not verbal, In fact,it 
is a role we can play with respect to any human activity.(1119 Anbody's 
behavior changes "dramatically" whm he becomes aware that someone has cho: 
-en to pause and look on; such changes occur in many animals, At artistic 
spectacles like plays and concerts,a a printedprogram perfroms some of the 
duties of the moderator or master of ceremonies, Part of the function of 
such 3 smment is to display credentials, reinforce thapo ten tial Audienee's 
of pleasure,acknowledge the "honor of its presence," and 
forestall its impatience during the ambiguous interval between theltime 
people take their seats and the timo the spectacle begins,(112) Titles, 
subtitles,chapter headings,and summaries,for example,perform the "request 
for the floor" role, Readers of literary works usually feel that the write 
is under obligation to make their attention worth while,and that they have 
the right to judge what he has done, The "dear reader" remarks common to 
18th- and 19th-century novels,like the "my fellow X's" address of the 
orator,are readily interpreted as acknowledgments of the peer relation 
which holds between author end reader,of the sense of obligation the autho: 


feels as a result of the relation,and of his awareness of being in feopard: 


If their role were purely discursive or comme tative rather than defens-// 
ive,prefaces would be as well or better placed at(114) the end of the 
book, Anábven writers who profess not to "give a damn what the public 
thinks" a 9 
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are usually careful if not eager to apprise us of this fact, Audience awd 
speaker are present in thdliterary speech situation,and thay have commit- 
ments to each other as they do everywhere elsegftar from suspending, trans- 
forming,or opposing the laws of nonliterary disco urse,literature,in this 
aspect at least,obeys them,(115) One of t e most important things we know 
whem we know an utterance to be a work of literature is the fact that it 

z & t published and that most likely it was intended to be, Readers assume 
that the text was composed in wrtting and is definitive, This means, 
among other things, that its author had more time to plan and prepare his 
utterance than conversation allows and that he also had( and probably used) 
the opportunity to correct and improve on his utterance before delivering 
it over to the Audience, If an author has not had this chance to correct 
and choose his version---if,for example,he dies and a ms is published with- 
out his final approval---this fact must be made know to the Audience at 
the outset of the text,snd we adjust our expectations sndresponses accoding 
-ly.(116). The knowledge that a work was orally composed does make a diff- 
erence, Here in the Gutenberg Galaxy,what seems to preoccupt us most 
about oral composition is the fact that a speaker could produce something 
this lon and this "good" without benefit of writing,(117) Publishers, 
editors,critbs,and reviewers are our literary moderators,mediating between 
fhe weiter, who wishes to take the floor and the public which has a floor 

2 * Like the emcee's introduction, the theater program,or the 

poster announchz; a lecture,,the names of a book's publisher,author,and 
collection count as credem tials, Important also is the cover desig, A 
paperback displaying a naked woman in a pool of blood with a dagser in 
her heart,a caption "2,000,060 copies soldi" end a quotation like "'Absolut 
-ely shockingl---Time Magazine" tell us a lot about how this book was se- 
lected,end will arouse in us entirely different expectations than all auste 
-re college edition with a plain cover and an(118) introductory note by a 
Scholar, Some readers find the interests of professional selectors to be 
largely at odds with their own,tho label "Banned in B ston” wiil affect the 
spel preacher, the porno fan and theliterary histori quite differently, 
First,an individual reader will bring whatever background information he 
has about the judgment already passed on a given work and about the 
criteria involved to bear on his reading of the work and/Or on his decis- 
ion of whether to read a wrk. Second,with the exception of wanity press 
press publications,every book bears with it at least the message that 
some professional judge thinks that,within its genre and subgenre the 
text is "wrth it,"(119) In any case where communication betwee speaker 
and intended addressee is dependent on a mediator, the speaker's utterance 
exists in a kind of limbo until the mediation is completed, If I write a 
letter to the editor and never send it,there is a sense in which I have wri 
written the editor and a sense in which I have not, If I send the letter 
and the editor has not received it yet,never does receiveit,or does not 
read it,there is a sense in which I have written him and a sense in which 
I have not, Pragmatically, the communicative aim has not been achieved.( 121) 
The class of possible literary works(which is the class of all possible 
uttermves) will not become full-fledged ‘iterary works until thay have bec 
been ratified by the community by passing through the relevant selection 
Brocess, m short,the very notion of literature is a normativ ne,( 122) e 
Once we take into account the institutionalized aspect of x epe 
intrinsic definitions of Liters become unnecessary and tau M 
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"Making new" is as important a linguistic value outside literature as within 
W mess the rapid and constent turnover of slang.(124). The difference is 
that outside literature, the noninnovative,unimaginative speaker still has a 
right to a tum, In literature he does not,or at least he is not supposed ip, 
(125), As the title "Logic and Conversation "*suggests, He P. Grice uses the 
term conversation to mean,roughiy, "ordinary language" or "talk", He is mainly 
concerned with clarifying the distinction between meaning and use of utter- 
ences, In partichlar,he calls into question a tendency among speech act 
analysts to account for the inappropriateness of a given word or pirane i 
given context by attaching appropriateness conditkons to that word or p se 
as aspects of its meaning or "sense", Once the general rules governing all 
discourse are specified,many of the appropriateness conditions previously 
attached to individual words or phrases will become unnecessary, Here is an 
example, It is true but inappropriate to say "it looks like a car to me" 
when "it" obviously is a car and I obviously know it, People would account 
for this inappropriateness by stating sn approoriateness condition that the 
expression "X looks like a Y" presupposes either that X is not a Y or that 
the sneaker does not know whether X is a Y, Grice formulates a much more 
general rule of language use which requires that wherever possible one should 
ve. much form n s required by the purpose of the talk exchange 
8 hiën one i3 partieIpating, Thtsyif X is in fact a Y,then to say merely 
that it looks like a Y is to say too little---less than I know and less than 
I am required to say by the rules of conversation.(12 O Similerly,it is true 
but.usually innappropriate to say Bill is in Oxford or in London" when I 
know for certain that Bill is in London, This fact "has led to the idea that 
it is part of the meaning of 'or'..,to convey that the speaker is ignorant 
of the truth-value of the pa^ticular disjmcts", Rakther,argues Grice,this 
inappropriateness,too,is accounted for by the general rule requiring that one 
give all the relevant information one has, If I knew where Bill was,I would 
say so wmless,say,l had promised not to tell, When I say Bill is in Oxford 
or in London," my addressee understands that I am ignorent of Bill's where- 
&bouts,not because of something he knows about the meaning of*or" but because 
of something he knows about language use,the "all-the-relevant-facts" rule, 
Grice shows that the divergence in meming which philosophers have commonly 
believed to exist between ordinary language expressions like "not","1f... 
then", “either...or",and their counterparts in formal logicy"~","D> ","y "sy 
are not really differences in(127) meaning but in use, Obviously, Grice's 
argument is intended to refute the philosophical position(commonly assoc- 
iated with Bertrand Russell) that ordinary language is loose,imperfect, and 
altogether inadequate to philosophy and science, His polemical interest--- 
stating the case for ordinary Language vis-à-vis the so-called "Language of 
science"~--seems curiously related to my present interest, The idea of an 
"ordinary language" that was alien to the purposes of science achieved prom-' 
inence about the same time as did the idea of an "ordinary language" alien 
to athe purpéstbco fsht terature, (fOrdimaty language" became the whipping boy 
of two apparently opposed factions at once, Skepticism about "ordinary 
language" is in the end skepticism about ordinary people, We witness a movem 
-ment toward increased artificiality md(128) wrecognizability, Accoding to 
Grice,our conversational behavior is governed by "a rough general principle 
vhichbarticipants wilt be expected(ceteris paribus) to observe,viz: 'Make 
your ‘conv'rsational contribution such as is required,at the stage at which i! 
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which you are engaged,'" Grice calls this the Cooperative Principle, He then 
proposes four sets of conversational(129) "maxims; I, Maxims of Quantity. 1. 
"Make your contributton as informative as is required(for the current pur- 
poses of th exchange)," 2, "Do not make yonr contribution more informative 
than is required,"(Grice expresses some doubt about whether this maxim is 
needed), II, Maxims of Quality, Supermaxim; "Make your contribution ome that 
is true," 1,"Do not say what you believe to be false," 2, "Do not say that 
for which you lack adequate evidence," III, Maxim of Relation, 1, "Be relev- 
ant," Grice's note; "Though the maxim itself is terse,its formulation conce 
a number of problems which exercise me a good deals; questions about what e 
different kinds of foci or relevance there may be,how these shif in the cour. 
of a telk-exchange,how to allow for the fact that subjects of conversation 
are legitimately chenged,and so on," IV. Maxims of Manner. Supermamim; "Be 
perspicuous," 1, "Avoid obscurity of expression, 2. "Avoid ambiguity." 5, 

"Be brief(avoid unnecessary prolixity)." 4, "Be orderly. " A participant in a 
speech exchange normally takes it for granted that his interlocutor shares 

a knowledge of the rules,is trying to obeserve them,and expects the same of 
him,(130) Of coowse there are speech situations where participants will not 
assume the Cooperative Principle and maxims ip be in effect, A soldier capt- 
ured by the enemy,for example,will be expected to cooperate to the extent of 
giving his name,rank,and serial number, but beyond that he can be expected to 
try not to observe any of the conversational maxims, He does not cooperate 
because he would much rather not to be engaged in the speech situation at 
all, "There are offourse all sorts of other maxims(aesthetic,social or moral 
in character) sucH as ('Be polite’....I have stated my maxims as if this 
purpose were a maximally effective exchange of information..."(131) The 
maxims are anything but iron-clad, In fact,they are honored as often in the 
breach as in the observance,(132} Questions are requests or commands to tell 
somethings imperatives request or demmd us to do something, This presupposed 
purpose determines what counts as a "relevant" question or command, For 
example,I cannot appropriately ask you a question whose answer you cannot be 
expected to know; I cannot give you an order which you are clearly wmable to 
carry out, On the other hand,except in pedagogical situations,I cannot appro- 
priately ask you a question whose answer I already know,and except for rhetor 
-ical questions,I esnnot ask you a question whose answer is patently obvious 
to both of us, Nor can I appropriately order you to do something which you 
would clearly do anyway. Assertions are concemed with getting the addressee 
to believe or know or think something rather than to do something,(133) This 
presupposed purpose determines the relevance, Thus,in addition t Grice's 
maxim of Quality,a condition is attached to "verbs of saying" to the effect 
that the speaker must believe that the addressee may not know or may not rem- 
emeber that which is being asserted, An assertion will be inappropriate 
unless there is a real or supposed chance of its being false,, Thus,a remark, 
like "Sister Martha is wearing her habit today" will probably be inappropriat 
if Sister Martha has never been known to wear anything but her habit, This 
condition is usually called the Asertibility Condition or the Nonobviousness 
Condition, In addition to being true md nonobvious,assertions usually must 
relate somehow to the discourse in progress and to the addressee(s), Just 

as I cannot appropriately ask someone somethimg he cannot possibly know,so 

I cannot appropriately tell someone something he cannot pos ssibly wmderstand | 
or be interested in, This aspect of relevance i^ assertions has been Tor the 
mosr part ignored by speech act ks ao ,9.g. Searle,(154) E.E. Bill 
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went to the bank today." I could make this remark relevantly and aporopriate 
-ly in answer to the quostion "Where is Bill?" Or I could volunteer this 
remark if I were addressing a person whose expectations or future actions 
might be affected by Bfll's going(or not going) to the bank, Or suppose 

Bill is a miser,notoriously mistrustful of banks and known to keep his money 
at home stuffed in a sock, In this case,the remark is news; it can be dis- 
played.(135)It Bs a statement not only assertibe, but also tellable, This 
kind of display-producing relevance aontrasts sharply with the kind of rel- 
evance Gf^assertions made in answer to or in anticipation of a question, 
Assertions whose relevance is tellability must represmt states of affairs 
that are held to be wmusual,contrary to expectations,or otherwise problem- 
atic; informing assertions may do so,but it is not their point to do so, In 
makin; an assertion whose relevance is tellability, the speaker aims to 
produce in his hearers bot only belief but also an imaginative md affective 
involvement in the state of affairs he is representing and an evaluative 
stance toward it, He intends to share his wonder,amusement,terror or admirat 
-ion of the event,(156) Exclamatory assertions must beellaples3(137) they 
are only the most otvious cases of relevance by tellability, In distinguish- 
ing between assertibility and tellability,I am(not)distinguishing)between 
two types of information,(138) but between two uses o ation. Searle's 


maxim "No remark without remarkabl "generalizes too much, Not everythin 
. that is ássertibe Témnarkable,(129) Speech act philosophershnd linguis ts 


have been slow to recognize the extent to which assertions and representativ: 
di sœ usse in gmeral are used for purposes other than informing,reminding,or 
displaying knowledge at exams, They have made the same mistake about "ordin- 
ary lenguage" that thdpoeticians made; they have assumed that spken language 
is normally used only ‘for immediate,utilitarian purposes such as informing 
or indusing action, The moninformative use of assertion,when recognized at 
all,is often treated as a nuisance.,(149) Grice proposes to "eliminate the 
amusement case" by postutating for it a different kind of meaning, He char- 
acterizes the "over-the-well chat" as having a “second-order aim," namely, 
that "each party should for the time being identify himeelf with the transit 
-ory interests of the other," Is this "second-order aim" not strangely re- 


fi/miniscent of he tie that binds the reader of of a novel or lyric to its 


author? Robin Lakoff pointedly observes that conversations governed miquely 
by the maxims Grice formulates wuld be boring t the last degree and quite 
unlike our usual exchanges( "The Logic of Politeness"; "Why Women Are Lad- 
ies")( 150) 

In a given speech situation,if the hearer knows that the speaker is observ- 
ing the Œ@( Cooperative Principle) and its attendant maxims, the heaer.in 
decoding the speaker's utterance,will make all the deductions and inferences 
necessary to maintain the assumption that the speaker is observing the CP, 
Grice adopts tho term implicature to refer to the various kinds of calculat- 
ions by which we make sense of what we hear. The speaker who say "Bill is 
in Oxford or in London" is said t have implicatedfas opposed to having 
Said) that he does not mow exactly where Bill is, Some examples of conversa 
-tional implicatures,(1543 A; "I have a headache, "NW B: "I have some aspirin 
in my purse," B here implicates that he/she is willing to make the aspirin 
available to & A is entitled to assume B8s wil'ingness,since otherwise B's 
remark would be "A violation of the maxim of relation, A, I have a headache, 
B: What time is it? B would bdimplicating that he believes the time of day 
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has something to do with A's headache,or that he does not wish to discuss 
A's headache,or that it may be a suitable time for A t leave off doing 
whatever has given him the headache, Here,as in many cases of implicature, 
more than one explanation is possible,a fact which is aploited a great deal 
by writers,politicians,pres» agents,advertisers,and others, In case B's 
odd response is due to the fact that B'has not heard A's remark or has not h 
heard it correctly,then B implicates nothing at all. Causal and chronolog- 
ical sequence are frequently established by implicature, In a sentence like 
"I wrote some letters,attended a meeting,and had lunch with a friend,"the 
implicature is that I did the actions in that order,mless I explicitly 
cancel the implicarure by adding "but not necessarily in that order," In a 


sentence like "Bill dropped the plate and it broke" both temporal and causal 
sequence are implicated,(155) In a smtence like "they were busy talking 
and missed the boat," causation alone can be implicated.(156) Without im- 
plicature,it wuld take us a long time indeed to say anything at all, It is 
possible end very common,however,for speakers to fail to fulfill the con- 
versational maxims, Speakers may get carried away on a subject and violate 
the maxim of Quantity.(158) A speaker may knowingly fail to fulfill a 

maxim, Grice outlines 4 such cases, 1, A speaker may quietly and moste tat- 
iously vioihte a maxim; if sopin some cases he will be liable to mislead, 

2, He may opt out from the operation both of the maxim and of the CP; he may 
say,indicate or allow it to become plain that he is unwilling to cooperate 
in the way in which the maxim requires, He may say,for example,"I cannot say 
more,my lips are sealed,” 2, He may be face by a clash; he may be unable, 
eege to fulfill the first maxim of Quantity("Be as informative as is re- 
quired") without violating the second maxim of Quality("Heve adequate evid- 
ence for what you say"), 4, He may flout a maxim; that is,he may blatantly 
fail ip fulfill 1t,(159) Flouting is the most interesting because it is 

one of favorite kinds of verbal play and also the only peasihblekind of 
intentional nonfulfillment possible in literary speech situation, The follow 
ing are taken from or modeled on those provided by Grice, 1, Flouting the 
maxims of Quantity. a, A is writing a testimonial about a pupil who is a 
candidate for a philosophy job,and his letter reads as follows: "Dear Sir, 
Mr X's command of Bglish is excellent,and his attendance at tutorials has 
been regular,yours,etc," A can't be opting out,since if he wished to be un- 
cooperative, why write at all? He can't be unable,ithrough imormee,to say 
(160) more,sinece this men is his pupil,moreover,he knows thet more inform- 
ation thm this is wentéds He must, therefore, be wishing to impart infomatio 
which he is reluctant to vrite down, What he is implicating is that Mr X 

is no goog at philosophy, b, As Did John & to the partjlast night? EB. He 
sure didana don't let anybody tell you my different!/ B has said more 
then is required, B has implicated there is some disagreemmt about whether 
John was at the party, 2. Flouting the maxims of Quality. a. Metaphor; 
Meiosis( "he vas a little intoxicated"); Hyperbole( "Bill hasn't bem late in 
thirty years!"). be A says of B's wife,"She is probably deceiving him this 
evening. "(161) The implicature is that she is given to deceiving her hus- 
band,or that she is the -ort of person who wouldn't stop short of such 
conduct, 3, Flouting the maxim of Relation, 2, ANunaware Bill is in the 
room): Bill makes me sick, Bs Heard any good jokes lately? In failing to 
relate his remark to the preceding discourse,B is implicating either that 


Bill is in the room or at least that ats remark is inappropriate for dis— 
cussione 14 
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4. Flouting the maxims of Manner, a, Obscurity: A: I saw you-know-who yester 
-day, B: You d£d? C; ???? A,by being deliberately obscure,implicates to B 
that he does not want C to imow whom A is referring to, b, Failure to be 
succinct: Instead of saying "iss X sang 'Home Sweet Home'," a reviewer 

says "Miss X produced a series of sounds which corresponded closely with 

the score of 'Home Sweet Home,'" (162) Using such terbosity to indicate 
Some difference between Miss X's performance and what is usually called 
"singing", the reviewer is implicating that Miss X's performance is defective 
c; Deliberate ambiguity: "Never seck to tell thy leve,Love that never told 
can be"(Blake), In all these cases of exploitation,says Grice,"though some 
maxim is violated at the level of what is said,the hearer is entitled to 
assume that that maxim,or at least the overall CP,is observed at the level 
of what is implicated, "( 163) 

Walter J. Ong: "All communication takes place across barriers,..Provided that 
comminication is going on,the interposition of further barriers has a tental 
-izing effect, It teases us to more vigorous attempts,sharper alertness, great 
-er efferts at compassion or sympathy"( 201) In order to cooperate fully wi th, 
these authors,we need t bring to bear not only the appropriateness con dition 
goveming biography, autobiography,or memoirs, but also the appropriateness 
condi tions governing novels and short stories, Much of the deviance in Trist- 
-ran Shaiüy resulted from Shandy's opting out of the rules goveming manner, 
relevance, må quantity in nutobiographies, In order to understand the full 
range of Sterne's implicatures, the reader must attend to the contrast betweer 
the given text and our expectations of novels, too.(202) To say that literary 
works presuppose generic norms in addition to and separate from the norms 

æ verning the fictional speaker's utterance is to say that the reader who 
picks up a work of literature of a given gmre already has a predefined idea 
of what tb nature of the communieation situation is, Readers have certain 
expectations of what form the fictional discourse will taeke,ond they can be 
expected t decode the work according to those assumptions unless they are 
overtly invited or required to do otherwise,(204) A narrative utterance 
whose point is display and whose relevance is tellability.( 205) Authors can 
mimetically represent all Grice's kinds of nonfulfillment because the lit- 
erary speech situation is nearly immune to cases in which the OP is gmuinelj 
in canger The CP is hyperprotected in works of literature,and authors may 
even play the game of verbal Reopardy. Verbal jeopardy is by no means unique 
to the literary speech situation,(215) It is common,for example,for terms of 
abuse to serve as terms of endearment or as compliments among intimates,(216)] 
Anthropologists have observed verbal duelling rituals in many cultures; 
noncooopera tion here counts as cooperation for the duration of ritual, The CP 
is not assailed in the fictional speech situation by is guaranteed by the 

ri tual. (217) 
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In general,linguistic theory éxplains verbal communication in terms of sen 
abstract system linking expression and meaning, The critic of this theory 
might object that such a system explains very little---if anything---about 
communication since,when we communicate verbally withpnother person,there 
is much more involved than a simple transmission of meanings, The self- 
imposed limitation of linguistic theory might be seen as a necessary method- a 
olozical convenience in order that the contiwum of experience may be amena b} 
to scien tific snalysis, But such a methodological abstraction might also be 
claimed to be misleading. For it simply no longer represents the true nature 
of commmicational phenomena,(1) In order to be plausible at all,concepts in 
the social sciences have to be relatable to what the "man-in-—the~street" 
recognizes as his experience of the world, It is the embarrassing position 
of stylistics,and indeed of any social science, that no matter how much 
theorists may disagree about the definitions of such terms as "style", "marke 
forces", "personality", "civilization", even to the point of questioning the 
existence of referents for these terms,non-theorists do nonetheless employ 
such terms inperfectly satisfactory commmicational exchanges, Such express 
ions constitute the lexical staple of our everyday diet of conversation and 
common-sense theorizing about life,individuals,and communication, Some 
social scimtists,impressed by the skill reflected in the unproblematic lay 
usage of such terms,have incorporated into the goals of their theories the 
aim to account forthis linguistic talent of lay members of society, In ling- 
Uistics,a well-known methodological approach is founded on the premise( 2) 
that if native speakers agree on speaking of one group of utterances as 
"grammatical" end mother as "synonumous",then the characteristic memings 
which specialists ascribe t these terms must therefore apply to the utter- 
ances themselves, The fact that the use of such terms is itself dtermined by : 
linguistic and social onventions is not take into account, Such a method 
cannot tell to what extent the informan#*srresponse is influenced by his 
knowledge of the use of the relevant metalinguistic label,e.g. the word 
"grammatical", That is,the informant may, a certain extent,be responding 
to his knowledge that sentences such as That's the motorbike what I saw are, 
by virttue of their form,labeled "ungrammatical", This may be in Spite of 
the fact that he and his friends regularly use what to introduce relative 
clauses, In trying to acquire more than the simple knowledge of the usage of 
certain terms,the investigator fürthe social sciences finds that there is 

no "given" object of investigation, Whereas---by analogy with the reference 
to "real things" by natural science terms such as "head", "star",etce,---the 
existence of particular phenomena seems to be implied by the frequen t, mn~ 
problematic use of social sckence terms, there is not easy verification of 
this implication of existence, Rocks can be found, Can one point to a style? 
(3) The so-called language-user does not merely "objectively" observe the 
noises emitted by the person he is facing, Instead he treats those noises as 
Speech and speaks of them as having "a meaning"; as conforming or not conform: 
-ing to the laws of "a language",(4) Taking noises not as noises requires 
"Seeing" speech not from the perspective of an outsider armod ih explicit 
knowledge, but from the perspective of an insider,someone who inflicitly knows 
about speech,(5) ' 
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What guides the choice of perspective from which to (Study appro ack of behav- 
iour is the fact that the social scientist is himself a produce and exper- 
iencer of human behaviour, As such he aleady has certain common-sense pro- 
suppositions about behaviour, The abstract objects of the social sciences are 
not constructed "out of thin air", Instead'they are formulated according to 
the investigator's identification and interpretation of certain features of 
behaviour, His approach is,in effect,an extension of his experiences in human 
behaviour,(6), The first common-sense assumption is that we communicate 
through the use of a language: English, French,Dutch,etc, The corollary is 
that everything an English speaker says stands in relation to his lenguage, 
Inglish,and that because of this he is able to communicate with other people 
who know mnglish, A second common-sense assumption is that a language enables 
communication because,for all interlocutors,it systematically fixes the relat 
-ion between expressions and their contents, Furthermore,knowledge of this 
systematic relation,available to all manbers of the speech-communiiy,is con- 
sidered to be the fmdammtal part of "knowledge of the language", If the 
relations between expressions and contents were not inter-subjectively given 
---the argument from this assumption might ask---how could millions of people 
possibly communicate with each other on billions of different occasions witho 
-out,in each case,first setting down the rules to guide their communication 
acts?(7) As implied by Saussure in his Cours de linguistique gan erale( 1978, 
pe 165) and explicitly stated by Le Bloomfield in Lenguage( 1935,p.76) sno 
two utterances are ever exactly alike. It is a fundamental disoo very of ex- 
perimen tal phonetics that what we intuitively might call the "same" express- 
ions,uttered in the mouths of different speakers or by the same speakers at 
different times,are never exact duplicates, There is always at least a slight 
degree of acoustic variation, Furthermore,the relevance of that "same" ex- 
pression to the communication situations in which it occurs may be seen to 
vary with the particular occasion of its utterance, As we never seem to live 
the exact sane situations twice it seems reasonable that,at the very least, 
the particular content(or commmicational relevance) of m utterance will 
never twice be the same, And yet we still speak of tw people on different 
occasions,yttering the same expression with the same content, If a spoken 
utterance--—e,g, This is my breakfast---may be seen from the dual points of 
view of exoression and content as always,from one situation to the next, 
differing in substanee(to use Saussure's term),nevertheless,from the point of 
view of the Inglish language,it is always one and the same sentence,i1,0,,1t 
has the same fbrm(8). If every utterance is conceived of as different from 
every other,and indeed,every speech-sound from every other,one might wonder 
how we could ever leam to communicate successfully amongst ourselves, Every 
linguistic experience would be unique, The linguist draws ihe distinction 
between what Bloomsfield calls the "minguistic" and the "non-linguistic" 
features of speech sound, The criterion is meaning, Tw expression-subst- 
ances may display differences,but if their inter-substitution in syntagmatic 
contexts does not produce a difference in meaning,then their differenoe is 
non-linguistic, The variant pronunciations of This is my breakfast may be 
regarded as tokens of the same frmal type,(9) But how is sameness of mem- 
ing to be established? For the purpose of delimiting forms,what is to be com 
-ted as meaning and what is to be ruled out? Other features of an utterance r 
may also be relevant to a particular communication act; for instsence,sfiyle, 
situational register,etc, mg) be important along with whether the utterance 
Gar: 
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explicitly performs any conventional act, For example,I apologize,uttered in 
certain contexts,performs the act of spology,. In other contexts,it does 
not(e.g. A: "What do you do if you have unwittingly insulted a friend?" B 
"I apologize,"), Would we want to say that there are two linguistic forms 
involved here? "hen a child rings his father at the office he might say to 
the secretary who answers the phone May I speak to Mr Arbuthnot? Because of 
the secretary's familiarity with the voice of the speaker he/she may respond 
Qf course,Michael: I'11 put you through. Is the communication of the ident- 
ity of the speaker to be considered part of the meaning of the utterence,May 
I speak t Mr Arbuthnot? In this case certain features of the xpression-subs 
-stence,which are never represented graphically,wmdoubtedly do have a relev- 
ance to the communication involved, That is,they do possess a commmicationa 
content in this situation, And yet wham his father is at a conference in a 
distent city and the boy reaches the receptionist t ask May I speak to Mr 
&rbuthnot?, these expression features do not have the same communicational 
relevance, Are the two utteramces(10) therefore instances of different 
expression-forms? Whon Michael asks his mother What time is dinner? She 
replies Don't rush me,dear, You musthit be so impatient, Yet when a guest, 
worried that traffic will make his arrival later than planned,asks Mrs 
Arbuthnot What time is dinner?,she responds Qh,some time awm mna 7:30. We'll 
wait for you, In the first case the question is taken as an expression of 
impatience, whereas,in thebecond case,it isrseenl as a request for informati 
Still,we speak of the tw 'uttersences as being the one end the same sentence,’ 
i.e,,the same lingwistic form,even though in each case the commmicational 
content is different, The linguist will confirm that although the communica- 
tional conten t may vary from situation to situation and from speaker to 
Speaker,the "linguistic meaning" remains the same, To include all the comm- 
wnicational content of an utterance as part of its meaning would by some 
linguists be called a confusion of "connotation" with "denotation",by oth- 
ers a confusion of "situational meaning" with "linguis tic meaning,eto, 
Otherwhsey Formal linguistic analysis would not be possible for we would 
simply never be able to isolate any invariant properties in speech,(11) 

No one expects writing to capture the effects of intonation,or voice,or 
tone,sor of various situational variables, but one does expect the transcript 
ion of a speech utterance into writing to "mean the same",(13) Consider 

the following examples discussed by Jacques Bonnet and Joel Barreau(L' Esprit 
des_mots,1974yp.19): 1. La ville de Rome(the city of Rome); 2, les rem- 
parts de Rome( the walls of Rome). Although we intuitively sense a differenc 
in the relations holding between Rome and ville from those bolding between 
Home and remparts,there are,on the face of it,no purely formal distinctions t 
to account for thhis, Such a situation presents the linguist with two choi- 
ces, Either he says hat the commmicationally relevant distinctionis not 
part o? the linguistic meaning of the two utterances and thus expláins the 
similarity of form,or he says it is part of the meaning. If the latter 
choice is takm,the linguist is faced with explaining why the formal struct 
-ures of the smtences do not seem to reflect this difference, Some might 
claim that this is a case of "grammatical homonymy which postulates the 
existence of a hidden layer of form which,in the case of 1, endé22.,wuld 
not be the same, Thus transformational-generative grammar would claim that 
although their "surface" structures do not account for the difference in 
meaning between 1, and 2,,1t may may however be accounted for by the 
diffrent "deep" structures underlying the surface sentences,(14). Whether 
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or not one perceivesna difference in meaning here will determine whether a 
difference of form is also to be postulated; if two meanings are detected, 
two forms must be the cause, on the assumption that active and passive 
sentences have the same meaning, transformational grammar argues that they 
must therefore have the same underlying form even though their surface 
structures are so different, Hence Caesar conquered Gaul and Gaul was con- 
guered by Caesar are said to have the same underlying form,(15) 


Modern stylistics was inaugurated by Charles Bally,on of the first disciples 
of Ferdinand,Saussure,in his Traité de stylistgiue eaise(1909). His 
work in stylistics may be recognized as an attempt to explain aspects of 
verbal communication other than those accounted for by Saussure's bk-planar 
model of linguistics, The need for this is clear, Saussure's model was 

open to the criticism that its coherence is achieved only by the systematic 
excl usion of impertant aspects of efi mnication as irrelevant to the inter- 
ests of linguis tics, The central question asked by Bally is; how do communie 
cators link particular features of the expression-plsàe with content other 
than meaning? There are four fundamental principles underlying his theory 
of style: 1, The structure of a language is teleologically related to(20) 
requirements imposed on it by communication, A language is a tool which 
obeys certain structural laws and yet which adapts itself t the require- 
ments of tthe task for which it is used, Like linguistics,stylistics concerns 
itself with how a language makes possible the communication of thought, 2, 
Thought has two aspects: the conceptual and the non-oonceptual, The former 
is & result of convention while the latter has its source in personal exper 
-ience and enotion, That is, thought is a product both of objective,convent- 
ionally determined concepts and of subjective and private feelings, attitude, 
motives,perspectives,ete, 3, Consequently, there must be something about 
the structure of a language which is the eource of the communication of 
non-conceptual thought, Linguistios focuses on the source of the conceptual 
function in language,stylistics, then,showld take as its subject matter the 
source of the affective function in language, 4, An adequate model of styl- 
istics should disco ver the tructural source of non-conceptual communium tion 
by examining the relations between elements of the lenguage from the point 
dvview of their potential for communicating non-conceptual or "affective" 
aspects of thought,(21) Oommunicative interaction is a conflict(lutte) 
betwem the dialectically opposed poles of the speaker's impulse towards 
personal expression and the restrictive conventions imposed by the require- 
ments of inter-personal communication, In an article written in 1925 
eentitled "Mécanisme de l'expressivitó linguistique",he speaks of the anti- 
mony between expression,which is individual and affective,i,e, "subjective", 
and communics tion, which is inter-personal and analytical,striving to render 
the messages more objective, These two poles sre never in total harmony 
with @adthether, The successful speech act might attain an equilibrium adeq: 
-ate to the needs of a particular interaction, but never ts one aspect so 
dominant that the other will disappear mtirely. Tfhis state of affairs is 
not specifically linguistic but is a gmeral,inescapable social fact, Interc 
-action is a fom of mediation between the personal and the social, Men's 
dual tendencies towards individuality and towards socialization remain in 
perpetual conflict, Nowhere is this conflict more apparent tha in his 
interaction with other individuals,(22) "As soon as tw people come int —. 
contact, the c^nflict begins, This is because neither en absolute accord no 
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nor a perfect harmony between minds is ever possible, But conflict,as I 
have defined it,is not incompatible with solidarity and mutual sympathy... 
The dialectic of interaction,in fact,results from a conflict between the 

ego of the subject and his social instinct"(C, Belly,Le langage et la vie, 
3rd ed,,1952,p,20), Using a lenguage,the nearer the speaker keeps to the 
norms of the socially conventional forms of expression the greater are his 
chances of being understood, "Does the language that an individual has in- 
herited from his mq vironment permit him,in each circumstance, to say gll he 
would like to say,end say it ho whould like to?,.,0bviously not"(ib,,p, 76). 
The further he strays from these conewntional forms,in an effort to commmic 
-ate more personally his thoughts,the greater the realm of possibilities of 
expression; but,at the same time,he will be stretching the limitts of the 
communicable and endandering the success of the speech act, The discipline 
of stylis tics is pictured by Bally as the study of the effect of the force 
of personal espression on languages---the study of "the expression of emot- 
ions by language as well the effect of language on the emotions"( Traité de 
Stylistgiue frangaise, 1909,p.16),(25) Our thoughts which arise in the œn- 
text of everyday life are never essentially intellectuals; they are to be 
characterized as more or less conceptual(and objective),more or less affect- 
ive(and subjective).(25) Bally's notion of "objective reality",to which 
thousht attempts to conform,is a question of social convention, Although we 
assume that our notion of the colouf green is derived solely from our experi 
-ence of perception,it is in fact imposed upon us by the language with 
which we communicate, The language creates, by convention,the conceptual cate 
-gory of green by opposing it to yellow, blueyredecte.(26) Concepts are 
objective because they are given by the language,the gauge of identity and 
delimitation which all members of the linguistio community share, No thought 
or exoression,no matter how oonceptual,is ever entirely devoid of a2fective 
characteristics,snd vice-versa, Thus Bally speaks of an "intellectual dom- 
inant" and of an "affective dominant"( Traité,p.151),and stylistios is the 
study of those verbal expressions with an affective dominant,(27) The 

more conceptual or intellectual a thought is the more directly it can be om 
-muicated by means of the language-given,snd hence arbitrary,relation bet- 
ween expression and meaning,simifiat and sig ifiÓ, However, the more 
"expressive" or "affective" aspects of thought are not communicated directly 
by the arbitrary relation of signifiant to si;nifi$. In his 1925 article 
"Mécanisme de 1' gxpressivi té", Bally argues that the affective aspects of the 
thought are communicated are-tommuriceated by a jeu d' asso ciationsfimplicites 
These implicit associations,which give a sign its expressive potmtial,are 
besed on relations which are exterior to the arbitrary end conven tional 
relations of language, They arise not from the social contract of linguistic 
communication, but: rather from relations that are assumed to be "natural": 
i.e, relations bétween sounds or between thoughts that are perceived by the 
person independently of his knowledge of a language,(28), Here Bally,other~ 
wise a strict Saussurian,concedes validi to the classical,anti-convention- 
alist theory of janguage advocated by Craylus, The relation betwen signif- 
dant end signifie remains arbitrary. The hon-arbitrary,mimetic association 
characteristic of expressivity connects either the signifignt to a "sound- 
impression" or the sigmifié to a "mental-image". No matter how great the 
affective dominant,the conceptual aspect of the =ig remains, Should it 

r be linguistic(as “linguistic 


disappear, the expression wyd no longe 
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implies "conventional") but would become purely mimetic. ",..1in guistic ex- 
pressivi ty...attaches either a sensory impression or a mental image to a 
concept, thereby veiling or concealing the concept while at the same time evok 
-ing it, Expressivity to this extent diminishes the role of arbitrary signs" 
an e et la vie,p,89), A "diminished role" for arbitrarity is not the 
same thing as reducing the arbitrariness of the relation, In every linguistic 
Sign a mncept is evoked by the arbitrary relation between signifiant and 
Signifie; but the more expressive a sign is the less important this particula 
process is to the communication achieved,(20) It would appear that expressiv- 
ity should wmquestionably be classified in the domain of the personal or indi 
-vidual pale and not in that of the social or conventional Langue, Yet 
this was not Bally's opinion, Stylistics should pzxoperly be the study of 
expressivity in la langue, "The more conceptual signs of the language have 
associated to them expressive synonyms, It is a question of vocabulary,compa 
He is going to die with He is lost; It is very pretty with It is stunning; 
My tooth hurts very much with My tooth is killing me, The emotion expressed 
by these forms actually belongs to them, It is part of the Sá themselves, 
e». There is no need to imagine a particular situation or to add supplemen tar; 
context to discover their expressivity"(ib,,p,82). Bally's case seems to 
rest on tw crucial points, 14 Many expressive signs have become socialized. 
Their expressive effects are not due t an original,conscious use of them 
by an individual in a particular situation, The stylistic effect is associat 
ed to the sig which produces it in a conventional and invariant way just as 
is the sign's conceptual content, Bally means to distinguish between express- 
ivity in parole,whe: such an implicit association results from a*one-off" 
creative use of language by the speaker,and expressivity in la langue, In the 
latter the "interplay of associated ideas" is crystallized by use; due to 
frequent use it has become conventionalized into la langue/ For example, the 
expressim kick the bucket has an expressive contmt that,due to its social- 
ization,has become part of the language, When it is used for a particular 
expressive effect,no originality or creativity on the part of dim speaker or 
hearer is involved, The expressive-content which it evokes comes automatical~ 
ly,in the same way as does the concept, The only difference is that the re 
lattion between the expressive-form end its affective content is motivated; 
while the relation between form and content is arbitrary, 2, That a particule 
sig provides an expressive effect is due to the fact that,in the minds of th 
speaker and hearer,the sign contrasts with another sign which is similar in 
intellectual content but has little or no expressive content, "A sign which 
becomes part of the language obeys the law which Saussure claims to be at 
the base of every system of sims: the law of opposition, The sign is under- 
stood and perceived not on its om but in relation to theother signs of the 
system, There is,in particular,a constent opvosition,in the minds of speak- 
ers,betwecn what is expressive and what is not'"(ib,,p,96). Hence,a sign with 
en "affective dominant" is also part of the holistic system of la Langue, (31) 
There is a contradiction in Bally's reasoning, If the value that sn affective 
expression has is due to its opposition to the other expressions in the langu 
-age,then what is the role of the "interplay of associated ideas"? It cannot 
eV both) that a, an expression has an affective value due to its conven tionali 
-zed capacity to efoke a certain emotion,and that b, it has that value due 
due t its contrastive relations with the other expressions in the system.(32 


tributint 
Synonymity plays a major role in Bally's investigative pro cedure. At 
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synonymy to two signs is seen as a way of isolating,within their general com- 
municational relevance,their shared conceptual content, This casts a light on 
their non-conceptmal differences, Although ruling out the possibility of com- 
plete synonmy,Bally argues that the term "synonym" may be applied loosley to 
te refer to expressions that seem, to common-sense,very similar in content.( 33) 
His eriterion for milling two terms "synonymous" is exclusively what he calls 
similarity of "intellectual content", There is no consideration of the possib- 
ility that tho affective content of expressions misht be relevant to the ques- 
tion of their synonymity, Instead,synonymity is a purely "logical" equivalence 
The goal of what Bally calls "identification" is to fin: for the expression 
under analysis a partial synonym or a "term of identification",i, e, another 
expression which has the same intellectual content as the original expression 
(34). He never faces squarely the following dilemma: inorder to isolate the 
affective content of an expression,the exact(35) intellectual content must 
first be determined, To do this,however,one will need a criterion to distin- 
muish the affective aspects of the content from the intellectual content, But 
if this criterion is already available then there is no need of the process 
of "identifica tion" since the criterion can already distinguish affective 
from intellectual content, If this criterion is not available,then the proces: 
of identification cannot proceed unless the question it is supposed to answer 
---regasrding the separation of affective from intellectual content---is begg- 
ed from the very start.(38) Bally draws a general division between "natural 

. effects" and "evocative effects", The latter refer to the socially categorizir 
effects of language,i.e, to "register" or regional or occupational "dialect", 
Certain expressions, intonations,accents,syntagmatic pattems,ete, "evoke" the: 
their typical situation of occurrence, By virute of this, the language a speak 
-er uses issaid to socially calssified as that of a factory-worker,a middle- 
class Parisian,a journalist,and so on, Bally proposes that the way to identif; 
particular effects of this kind is to compare the register-particular express: 
-ion with a synonymous expression of la langue commune, The other general cat 
-egory,natural effects,concems those effects resulting from the influence 

of the other interactional pole; personal expression, "Natural effects have 
to do with the agreeable or disagreeable impression we sense upon hear. 
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the "true" or “tinguidtic" m of his utterance. Beth types of Bally's hatur- 
al effects cencern an implicit reference to the speech-act: either te the intell- 
ectual content of the utterance ez te the utterance's social contez$. Natural 
effects are either favourable er unfavourable.(59) It should be remarked tiet, 
within the categories of expressivity,Bally does not include literary er peetic 
effects,though his follewers ceme to regard these effects as central te the task 
of stylistios. He excludes these effects because they are suppesedly the result 
of the conscious and voluntary manipulation of 4 language by the auther, Styl- 
istics,en the ether hand,should be the study of the ordinaru,spentaneeus use of 
language(Le 1 et la vie,5rd ed.,1952,p.28ff.). What appears te be se blat- 
antly abnormal in the literary use ef language is the concentratien en the means 
rather than on the ends of expression. "The difference lies in the metive and 
in the intention,...That which is an end for the poet is,for the ordimary man,onl 
& means, Fer the erdinary man,linguistic processes only serve to exterierize his 
impressiems,his desires,his impulses. Once this is acceomplished,he has achived 
his goal. But the peet aspires te transform the erdinary into the beautiful"(p.29) 
Fer the ordinary language-user the intention te produce beauty "is given little 
prierity in relatien te the exacting demands put upan lmaguage in its matural, 
secial functien"(Traite de stylistique framcaise,1909,pp.179-80). He illustrates 
this distinction with an analogy. In war-games armies act as if they were fightin} 
a war but de not attempt to accomplish the same ends, That is,waht are generally 
the means of action become its ends: "The soldier becomes an actor in a role"( Le 
lamgage et la vie,p.29)(40) 
In limguistios,Saussure's influence was and still is immeasurably great, In stylis- 
tic theery,a similar dgree of influence has been attained by the work ef Reman 
Jakebsen(42),though he does net even mention the word "style". In his most 
influential paper,"Linguistics and roetics"(1958),he argues: "Poetics deals prima 
-rily with the question,'What makes a verbal message a work ef art?'...the main 
Subject ef peetics is the differentia specifica of verbal art in relatien ie 
ether arts and in relation to ether kinds ef verbal behavior"(T, Sebeek,ed., 
Style in Language,1960,p.550). The fiwld ef stylistics,such as Bally envisaged 
it,did net remain unaltered for very leng. For his follewers and students in 
France,J. Mareuzeau,M. Cresset,and P. ova Eoaoay language met enly expleité/ 
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not only exploited the potential expressivity inherent in any language, 


but represented the epitome of the expressive use of language. Paradox- 
ically,(43)literature,for the disciples of Bally,became the focal point 
of stylistic analysis for precisely the same reasons that had prompted 
him to exclude it from stylistics. That is,in literature,the use of 

the stylistic function in language is both conscious and voluntary(M. 


Cressot,Le style et ses techniques,1947,p.3) Both Bally and Jakobson 
seem to adhere to what might be called "linguistic reductionism", (44) 


Jakobson conceives of style as a structure superimposed on a linguistic 
message? a message with literary style is organized not only by its "or- 


dinary" linguistic structure---i.e. by what some linguists would call 
call its grammar---but also by an arbitrary arrangement of some of the 
linguistic features into patterns and repetitions. The first,a priori 
Btructure---the grammar---is obligatory for any message. It is the 
grammar which gives a string of sounds a structure without which commun- 
ication would be impossible. The second---superimposed---structure is t 
the a posteriori stylistic structure. This is neither obligatory for 
any or every utterance nor vital to the referential function of the 
utterance. However,this does not preclude a possible contribution made 
by the superimposed structure to the communication of the utterance. 
The important point here is that the superimposed structure is,(45) in 
a sense,supplementary. G.-G. Granger calls this process surcodage(Essai 
"une osophie du style,1968,p.191!)(46) Style for the Jakobsonian 
structuralist,like style for Bally,does not disrupt the process of 


ordinary linguistic communication, Jakobson: "Obviously we must agree 
with Sapir that,on the whole,'ideation reigns supreme in language'!...; 


but this supremacy does not wuthorize linguistics to disregard the 'sec- 
ondary factors'"(ib.p.553) The linguistic meaning is determined soely 
by virtue of the conventions of the language,independent of the context 
of utterance or of whatever communicative functions the utterance may 
have. The style,literarity,or illocutionary force,although communicated 
by the very same message,is seen as supplementary to the invariant, con- 
ventional meaning. In theories of Bally and J.L,Austin,this secondary 
effect supposedly springs from an extra-linguistic source,the communic- 


ation situation,.(47) Jakobson has tabulated "the six constitutive 
factors of any speech event" (1b. 353) Each of these six factors 


-e 
S a different function of language. (48) Tie poetic function is "the 
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set(Einstellung) toward the MESSAGE as such,focus on the message for 
its own sake"(ib.,p.256). The meaning of this oft-quoted sentence is 
by no means clear, Do we not always focus on the message in commun- 
ication? Im waat way is this "focus" different? And what does "for 
its own sake" mean?,Jakobson uses a number of terms interchangeably 


with "focus on" when speaking of the relation between message and 
speech situation: "orientation toward","set toward","accent on" and 


Einstellung. In N. Ruwet's French trans ation of the article,the 
terms employed are orientation vers,visee de,l'accent sur and centré 
sur. H. Holenstein,in his Roman Jakobson's Approach to Langauge: Phen- 
omenologisal Structuralism(1976),argues that the relation between mes 
-sage and situational factor should be interpreted within the context 
of phenomenological theory.(49). For example,What a rotten day might 
be seen in relation to the speaker's(or "addresser's") role tn the 
sSpeech-event,as an expression of his disappointment with the weather, 
or of his anger,etc. This constitutes a possible emotive function for 
the message and,as such,is reminiscent of Bally's notion of express- 
ivity. The message could also be interpreted specifically in its re- 
lation to the hearer,e.g. as a suggestion that his plans have to be 
abandoned because of the weather. Relating to what Jakobson calls 

the context or referent,this message may simply be seen as fulfilling 
the role of a description of the weather,apart from any consideration 
of the addressor's or addressee's personal commitment to the utter- 
ance. Or it might be seen as a phatic utterance between neighbours, 
meeting on the street,having nor real dscriptive,conative,or emotive 
function,but simply that of establishing verbal contact between speak 
-er and hearer, With a metalinguistic function,this message cáuld be 


used,for instance,to explain by example the use of the word rotten 
to a foreigner or child. The "focus" or "set" of essage determines 


which factor of the speech event is the most retevant to the interpre 
-tation of the message,i.e. which of the possible interpretations out 


-lined above is to be taken as the most relevant one(although not 
necessarily the only relevant one) for a particular occasion of its u 
3. 
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this is related to the phenomenological notion of apperception,i.e.to 
the notion of the interpretative role of the subject in perception. 


Perception is not a passive but an active event to which the perceiver 
contributes as much as the object perceived, "...the same objects can 
apparently be differently perceived. To use Husserl's favorite illustr- 
ation,we suddenly grasp as letters the same: figures that we first held 
to be arabesques....a purely ebjective investigation is an illusion, 

The study of an object should be linked with methodological reflection 
on the orientation,point of view,or mode of apprehension of the subject" 


(Holenstein,p.51)(50) Without the interpretative contribution by the 
subject to the act of perceiving the utterance,the latter would be no 
more than a string of sounds. There is a great distance between our 
perception of a sentence of our own language and our perception of an 
utterance of a language we have never heard before. The language-user's 
perception of a verbal string as a configuration of phonemes,morphemes, 
etc. is heavily influenced by the possibiliyt of his implicit recog- 


nition of o£t as an utterance of his language. He perceives a string 

0f sounds not only as an utterance of his language with a grammatical 
structure,but also as a functional part of the communication situation. 
The role of appereeption is here doubles the speech-string is not just 
perceived tout court,but twice "seen as",í.e.it is perceived in relation 
to two separate points of view,grammar and situational function, Acc- 
ording to this theory,What a rotten day does not alter its status as an 


utterance of the language(English,in this case) whether it is seen as a 
description of the weather or as an expression of the speaker's discont- 
ent or as a hint to the hearer,etc.(51) The focus of the message deter- 
mines jntpr-subjectively--i.e. for all interlocutors---which of these 

roles in the communication situation the message should be seen in ful- 


filling. Jakobson acknowledges the affinities between his account of the 
process of linguistic communication and the theory of "semiotic" devel- 


oped by C, S. Peirce. In contrast to the simple dyadic model of signs, 
advocated by Saussure,Peirce's triadic model claims that the signans is 
related to the signatum in a way that evokes,concurrently,a third set 
of phenomena: interpretants, Significantly,the German word Einstellung 


favoured by Jakebsong is a technical term used in the theory of problem 
-Shlving: " a habitual prodedure for dealing with repeatedly encounter- 
ed problems of a similar type'"(A, Bullock & O, Stallybrass,eds, ,The 
Fontana Dictionary of Modern Thought,1977,p.195)(52). Bally felt that, 
in order to communicate thoughts,the language-user is always forced to 
subjugate the personal nature of those thoughts to the interpersonal 
conventions of language. The language-user can never say all that he 
wants to say,but only what the language will allow him to say. But his 
restriction is necessary,because without such conventions no communicat 


-ion at all would be possible, Nevertheless,Bally felt that a limited d 
degree of personal expressivity can be communicated due to the inerusta 
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expressivity,like the other functions of language,is a question of the 
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relation between the message and the situational context,a question of 
parole. This is perhaps a more strictly Saussurian view,in spite of the 
fact that Bally,much more than Jakobson,was a devoted disciple of Sau- 
ssure, For example,Why don't you come see us sometime? can Ye taken, 
depending on the situation,in a number of ways, It could be seen as an 
invitation,in which case Jakobson would say that it has a conative fun- 
ction. It could also be taken as a request for information(viz. why the 
addressee will not visit the addresser) or as a complaint: that is,with 


either a referential or emotive function, Bally's model is unable to 
account for the difference between these possible interpretations becau- 
se the actual signs involved do not change from situation to situation, 
Hence any explanantion based on finding expressivity in the signs la Xa 
langue is restrá&eted here to one,and only one,reading. This would seem 
to attribute greater explanatory power to Jakobson's account. Jakobson 
acknowledges the polysemical nature of the linguistic utterance ex situ, 
By attributing values such as expressivity and literarity to parole 
(whereas Bally placed them in la langue) he is not forced to define the- 
se values in relation to individual signs taken,as it were,out of con- 
text. The signs of the language are thus pictured not/&s|simply empty 
of any expressive content,but essentially,as of infinite potertial,cap- 
able of fulfilling a variety of tasks depending on the context of their 
use, Yet,surprisingly,as far as the poetic function is concerned,Jakob- 
son denies the role of the situation in determining this particular 
function of the message. Instead the fact that a message has a poetic 


function is determined solely by certain of its linguistic features. (53) 
Jakobson's definition implies that the poetic message promotes its inter 
-pretation not in relation to a referent,nor to its addressee,but,speci- 
fically,to itself as message. The linguistic message with a poetic func- 
tion calls attention to the way in which it functions as a linguistic 
Sign, 1.0. the interpretant of the poetic message is nothing but itself. 


"Ihe function,by promoting the palpability of signs,deepens the fundamen- 
tal dichotomy of signs and objects" (Jakobson,ib.,p.356) "What is the 
empirical linguistic criterion ef the poetic function?...what is the 
indispe nsable feature inherent in any piece of poetry?...we must re- 
call the two basic modes of arrangement(in\used) verbal behaviour,select- 


don and combination.... The selection isproduced Bx on the basis of equi- 
valence,simailarity and dissimilarity,synonymity and antonymity,while 
the combination,the build-up of the sequence,is based on contiguity. 


The > c functio rojects the principle of equivalence from the B 
9 the of combination. Equivalence is promoted to t 
the constitutive device of the sequence"(ib.,p.258). The conceptual 
background for this statement lies in the Saussurian notion of the pare- 
digmatic and syntagmatic structures of language.(54) Jakobson's theory 
of the paradigmatic and syntagmatic axes of language structure is ex- 


plained in Part II of Fundamentals of Lan e. This second part was 

‘written by Jakobson alone and is entitled "Two Aspects of Language and 
Two Types of of Aphasic Disturbances", He writes: "Any linguistic sign 
involves two modes of RPCKNEMNEQSS 1 e Combination, 


Any sign is made up 
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of constituent signs and/or occurs only in combination with other signs 
This means that any linguistic unit at one and the same time serves as 
a context for simpler units and/or finds its own context in a more 
complex linguistic unit: combination and contexture are twó faces of t 
the same operation. 2. Selection. A selection between alternatives im- 
plies the possibility of substituting one for the other,equivalent to 
the former in one respect and different from it in another. Actually, 
selection and substitution are two faces of the same operation"(R. Jak- 
obson and M, Halle,Fundamentals of Language,1956,p.60). Saussure main- 
tained that "in a language-state everything is based on relations" and 
that "relations and differences between linguistic terms fall into two 
distinct groups"(Cours de linguistique générale,1978,p.170). Saussure's 
"relations in prasentia" are equivalent to Jakobson's syntagmatic re- 
lations,and Saussure's "relations in absentia" to Jakobson's paradigm . 
atic relations.(55) According to J son,it is the paradigmatic struct- 
ure of equivalence which is "projected" into the syntagmatic sequence 
of the message,to create the set toward the message,i.e. the poetic 
function, In other wérds,the structure superimposed on the message, 
the gurcodage of the stylistic structure,is of the same type as the 
paradigmatic structure,which formulated "on the base of equivalence, 
similarity and dissimilarity." Thus,in general,the Jakobsonian app- 
roach sees the empirical criterion of the poetic function of a messa- 
ge as repetition(whether total or partial) of sounds,meanings,complete 


signs,etc. Se R, Levin: "In ordinary messages,we usually find no re- 
lation existing between two forms occurring at corresponding psoitions 
in the message...The important effect of coupling is is to unite in 
praesentia terms that are otherwise united in absentia"(S. R. Levin, 
i 31962,p.371). The foundation,or relat- 
ional principle,of all associations in the code is equivalence. Two 


linguistic features may be conventionally related by equivalence for a 
variety of reasons,e.g. because they are both free variants in a parti- 
cular context, because they mean the same,because they are semantic 
oppesites,because they ——— ded same syllable,etc. Such relations of 
@quivalence which are,in the hen-poetic message,in absentia,become in 

in the poetic message. Jakobson cites as an illustrative 
example the lines in Poe's "The Raven": "And the Raven,never flitting, 
still is sitting, is sitting/On the pallid bust of Pallas just ab. 
ve my chamber door" ».;p» 371). The phonological equivalences of 


< »&itting, and still and of pallid amd pallas, equivalences which 
^Jthemselves are not relevant to the determination of the linguistic 


meaning or referential function of the message,are here quite notico% 
able and attract attention to the linguistic constitution of the messa- 
ge. (56) These relations reveal or foreground the message's own const- 
itutive structure.(57) "Briefly,equivalence in sound, projected into 
the sequence as its constitutive principlr,inevitably involves semantic 
equivalence,and on any linguistic level any constituent of such a sequ- 
ence prompts one of the two correlative experiences which Hopkins 


neatly defines as ‘comparison for likeness‘ sake! and ‘comparison for 
unlikeness' sake" (ib.pp. 368-9) (58), Hence the/message|poetic/is ambigu 
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It is not simply ambiguous in the manner of an utterance taken out of 
Context. Out of context,What 2 Reiten day? may be an expression of dis- 
gust,or a description,er a hint,or oss. For the non-poetic message, 
the effect of contextualization is disambiguity,. “Ambiguity is an in- 
trinsic,inalienable character of anyemelf-focused message,brifely a 
corollary....The supremacy of the poetic function over referential fun- 


ction does not obliterate the reference but makes it ambiguous"(ib,, 


tae loudest objections to Jakobson's theory have been voiced by a mem- 
. of his own camp,Michael Riffaterre.(63) He argues that the style o 

8$ a message,whether "ordinary" or poetic more than just a structure 

of equivalences. Instead it has its own (Structure \unique, different 

from that instantiated in the code, The structure a teleological 

foundation in the function of the style in communication. (64) Stylistics 

must formulate situational criteria for the delimitation of the styl- 


istic phenomena in a message. Becasue situational factors determine the 
function of style,they should also serve as criteria to differentiate, 
within the message,the stylistic from the purely linguistic. In agree- 
ment with Riffaterre,Jonathan Culler adds that equivalences within the 
sequential structure of the message are not unique to poetic or liter- 
ary utterances; a Jakobsonian analysis of a passage from Jakobson's 
own book, Questio d oétique,will uncover a great variety of sequent- 
ial equivalences of the type that BMakobson attributes only to poetic 
language (Structuralist Poetics,1975,pp.63 ff.) Thus,although the 
Structure of equivalences,socentral to Jakobson's notion of poetic lan- 
guage,might still be seen as a necessary condition of literer$ness,it 
can at least be proven not to be sufficient.(65) Literary style,accord- 
ing to Riffaterre,arises out of the author's preoccupation with sur- 


mounting the difficulties encountered in the communication of his mess. 
age to the reader, In spoken communication,the speaker has at his disp 


“Osal such communicational aids as eye-contact,intonation,gesture,etc. 
Furthermore,may such situations with be two-party administered, The 
speaker may repeat himself if he suspects his interlocutor is not foll- 
ax eror he may directly ask his interlocutor if he understands, In 
en communication "the writer has to do much more to get his mess- 
age across", The interactants are,for one thing,separated by space and 
t „and the writer is unable to avail himself of conversational tools 
ure that his message is being subjectively perceived and inter- 
preted according to his intentions. Furthermore,the goals of literary 
ommunication are different from "mere communication", There are the 
omplexities of expressive,affective,and esthetic connotations to be 
| t ansmitted. The primary obstaele that the writer must surmount,in 


der to communicate all that he intends,is "minmal decoding" by the 
reader. "The meaning of a message can be received with minimal decod- 
ing. More is required if the writer wants to force upon his reader's 
attention certain formal features to which he attaches special import- 
ance, But what permits minimal decoding is that it is possible with 
variable accuracy to predict,from part of a sequence,the features which 


follow"(67). A 
MEN greeing with oe that a "focus on the message as 
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characterizes the poetic message,Riffaterre argues that this may only 
be achieved if the writer succeeds in overcoming the "natural behavior" 
of the reader by making him pay close attention to the message. Such an 
emphasis on the message can only be accomplished by a verbal strategy 
based on surprise. Since it is the high predictability of the written 
message which permits "minimal decoding" the only strategy to counter- 
act this natural habit of readers is to make certain elements of the 
message unpredictable. Such a device will arrest his normal,elliptical 
reading and cause him to pay closer »ttention to the message.(68) The 
question posed to Jakobson is: how does the message get the reader to 
know what the focus is? Riffaterre answers that it does so by the unpred- 
ictability of certain of its features, In this way,unpredictability con- 
stitutes a second channel of contact between the message and the rea 
the first being the message's relation to the code of the language,com- 
, mon to both speaker and hearer. The wrtier's manipulation of this second, 
; albeit dependent,channel of contact between message and addressee may bé 
seen to constitute his individual style of writing.(69). Riffaterre seems 
to feel that the interaction of these two sets of binary oppositions--- 
minimal versus maximal decoding-and predictability versus unpredicatabi- 
lity---represents the only way in which the structure of the message may 
effect the structure of the reading process, A linguistic feature is seen 
by Riffaterre,in contrast to Bally,to be unpredictable only if it occurs 
in a linguistic context with which it contrasts. Thus the locution obs- 
cure cl é is a stylistic device because of the appearance of the term 
clarte in the context obscure. The difference with the Jakobsonian notion 
of a structure of equivalences is quite clear, Riffaterre does say that 
‘equivalences play a role in the style of a message,but only if an un- 
‘predictable elensit appears which renders that perceptible. "The stylist- 


jic context is a linguistic pattern suddenly broken by an element which 
iwas unpredictable,and the contrast resulting from this interference is 


the stykistic stimulus."(71), Although #the receiver's behaviour may be 

. subjective and variable,..it has an objective invariable cause." Riffat- 

į terre created a methodological device called the archilecteur, Essent- 

| dally the sum of reactions to a text by a group of informants---including 

: ertics,translayors,pundits,and poets alike---the archilecteur serves the 
function of sorting out the stylistic features of a message from the 
features with no such function. With this tool the analyst may use a 
variety of previous readings of his text---disregarding the criticism or 
"value judgments which they contain---and treat them,insofar as they are 
specific(i.e. focusing on particular points in text) as responses to enco 
-ded stylistic stimuli Their responses thus serve as evidence of the styl- 
;istic stimuli,but not as comments on the nature of those stimuli. The 
anlyst may "disregard the reader's criticism as criticism,and observe it 
as behaviour,."(73) Riffaterre,in effect,claims that the perception of 
stylistic devices has only its linguistic causes(viz. contrast within 
context) and that the nature of the value judgment has other causes(viz. 
the prejudicial rationalizations). But the objection is that the nature o 
of these prejudices might determine what is and what is not to count as 
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the fact that "x" is perceived as a stylistic device has some ofthe 
same causes as the rationalization of the response. this point of view 
recognizes the influence of "cognitive predisposition" in perception 
and the role of "looking for" in seeing. Jerome Bruner: "Stimuli...do 
not act upon an indifferent organism...The organism in perception is 
in one way or another in a state of expectancy about the environment. 
It is a truism worth repeating that the perceptual effect of a stimu- 


lus is necessarily dependent upon the set of expectancy of the organism‘ 
(Beyeua the Information Given,1974,p.68). What some psychologists call 
"the biased nature of perception" is reduced by Riffaterre to the bin- 
ary opposition of minimal versus maxi@pl decoding. (74) Consider the 
archetypical cartoon of the dkck-rabbit taken frem Wittgenstein's Ribe 
Philosophical investigations,Pt II,par.11. In a sense ,it is both a 
duck or a rabbit but it could not be,for us,e.g. a rabbit if we had ne- 
ver seen one, We rely on our past experiences of having seen rabbits, 
ducks,pictures of ducks,and pictures of rabbits in order to perceive 
the ink-marks as two different pictures, Thus,for us,what that stimul- 
us is depends on our prior conditioning. Similarly,when I see the pict- 
ure as a rabbit,the two fingers" on the left are seen as ears; when I 
see it as a duck,they form the beak, However,I cannot see them as lift- 
forks because I cannot see the whole picture as a fork-lift truck. Nor, 
more importantly,can I see the whole picture as a rabbit,but the fingers 
as a beak. Our perception of one thing(e.g. the beak-ears) is some- 
times determined by our perception of another thing(the duck-rabbit) (75) 
"The object of the analysis of style is the illusion that the text 
creates in the mind of the reader"(Essais de stylistique structurale, 
1971,p.49). But this illusion can only have been caused by certain $t- 
linguistic facts about the message that is being perceived.(78) "Ọbv- 
iously this illusion is not pure igagination or pure fantasy. It is 
conditioned by the structures in the text"ÍRp.). "No grammatical anal- 
ysis of &hpoem can give us any more than the grammar of the poem,"(80) 
For a few years mow,Michael Riffaterre has ceased to expound the tenet 
of affective stylistics.(85) While his theory of style claimed to be 
based on behaviourism,Noam Chomsky explicitly rejected behaviourism bo 
both in psychology amd in linguistics. Thus Riffaterre had the misfort- 


une to couch the claims of kis theory in the language of behaviourism, 
the bête noire of the new wave in linguistics. Consequently affective 
stylistics nver took a firm hold either in the United States or in 
England. Chomsky rejected behaviourism for underestimating the human 
fainas Relance on behaviourism resulted in the human sciences treating 
‘humans as if they had no minds,that is,as if mental acts did not occ- 
ur, He conculded that a science of behaviour which limits itself to 
an account of the objectively observable can never achieve a satisfac- 
; tory explanation of the some of the most crucial facets of human act- 
j ion. One such property is the creativity of languageí86). Another is 
? the acquisition of language, Indeed,stylistics had always entertained 
Pire qe AA RIA Bally's notions of the expressive and conc- 
aspects o ought,and Jakobson's "focus on the " 
Riffaberrhis theories about reading behaviour, The pe eA on nen 
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should not have included structural stylistics in the hit list. It was 
Riffaterre's behavourist terminology which brabded him as an anti-ment- 
alist,in spite of the mentalist presuppositions of his theory. A new 
theory arose from within generative grammar,deriving its inspiration of 
from the tenet of "standard theory" in Chomsky's Aspects of the Theor 
of Syntax(1965). Stylisticians noted with iAterest the fundamental post- 
ulate that transformations preserve the meanings of their deep structur$, 
Hecause two surface strings such as The Cat eats the moth and The moth 
is eaten by the cat are deemed to be transformationally derived from 
the same deep structure,they are therefore equivalent in meaning. The 
same would apply to the fol|owing examples:(87) 1. Hehn is easy to 
please.--It is easy to please John. 2eHe is nobje to suffer.---It is 
noble of him to suffer. 3. He thought,"she has made me lie."--He thought 
She had made him lie. 4. The thespads were impalpable. The threads were 
frail.--The threads which were impalpable were frail. The threads were 
impalpable and frail. In his pioneering article,"Generative Gfammars and 
the Gemcept of Literary Style"(1964),Richard Ohmann pointed out that, 
although two surface strings might be transformationally derived from. 
the same deep structure and hence be equivalent in meaning,nevertheless 
their superficial difference could usefully be seen as a difference in 
Btyle,1.e. two different ways in which to say the same thing. "A style 
is a way of writing---that is what the word means."(88) A version of 
generative stylistics,based on the generative semantic revisions to the 


Chomskian model,was proposed by Roger Fowler in his paper "Style and the 
Concept of Deep Structure", He argued that for one thing Ohmann's styl- 
istic model left the stylistician in the position of not being able to 
relate two surface structures which differ only in the substitution of 


lexical synonyms, Under the "standard theory" I just bought a car and I 
just bought an automobile do not share the same deep structure and so 
their surface difference(gar vs. automobile) cannot be characterized as 
stylistic.(89) 1. "John felt the child tremhle,."---2,. "John felt the 
child trembling." 3. "John felt the child trembled." The reader cannot 
make a decision about eh meaning of felt until he comes to the final 
morpheme in each sentence. In l. and 2, once he has seen the froms 

and trembling,he then knows that felt means "had the sensation 
of", In 3,however,this interpretation is confounded by the occurence of 
trembled;felt here had the meaning of "believed". (96) 


The principle of intersubjeetivitj merely states that---whether we all 
Speak the same language or because we all perceive the messages in the 
same way---the stylistic content derived from any one message is the 
same for all addressees. Were this not to be true,there would he no 
sense in speaking of a message communicating at all. The notion of com- 
munication simply entails intersubjectivity.(105) A type of mentai- o£. 
mental objectivity was presupposed in order that the accepted notion of 
communication might make sense, Saussure speaks o a language existing 
in the collective mind of the community, Chomsky takes as his object of 
analysis the linguistic competence of the ideal speaker/hearer. (107) 
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The Letters of Lewis Carroll 
Edited by 
Mortoh.N. Cohen with the assistance of Rgger Lancelyn 


wea x Green 7H 


Preface: Not everything he wrote was inspired by the comic muse. He 

was actually a serious man,formal and scholarly,shy and awkward,hard- 
working,fastidious,deeply religious.(xv) "One-third of my life seems 

to go in receiving letters,and the other two thimü"in answering them" 
(To Arthur Lewis,infra p.336)% He confessed to Mary Brown that some of 
the letters he had yet to answer were five and*nalf yeras old; he got 
off about 2000 letters off every year,he told her,but even that was not 
enough, "Eife seems to go in letter-writing,and I'm begin ing to think 
that the proper definition of 'Man' is 'an animal that writes letters" 
(To Marion Terry FRIES Pe 665)» There were over 100,000 letters in his 
last 37 years.( Efforts to tocate Dodgson letters forifthis edition 
has turned up over §000,still only a small portion of his astronomical 
output, Even so,hardly a third of the assembled letters appear here--- 


To bis nurse: My dear Bun, I love you very much,and témd you a little 
kitt from little Charlie with the horn of hair. I'd like to give you a 
kitt,but I tan't....What a long letter Ive written. I'm twite tired. 

1837 Five years old] (3) 

o his sister Elizabeth: I have read the ist number of Bickens' new 
tale,"Davy Copperfield."...it seems a poor plot,but some gi&.the charac- 
ters and scenes are very good. One of the persons that amused me was a 
Mrs Gummidge...(10)[Dodgson's two-clock paradox: "Which is the testga 
clock that is right only once a year,or a clock that is right twice a (4 
day?"] (11) 


Ta his sister Elizabeth, We had an observation...of låve animacula in 
Uncle Skeffington's large microscope: this is a most interesting sight, 
as the creatures are most conweniently transparent,and you see all kind: 
of organs jumping about like a complicated piece of machinery....Every- 
thing goes on at railway speed,so I suppose they must be some of those 
insects that only live a day or two,and try to make the most of it.(19) 
All kinds of subjects were given,some for cheers,some for hisses. (20) 
He ett d brother E ni: My one pupil has begun his 
work with me....the tutor should be dignified,and at a distance from 
the pupil,and the pupil should be as mawh as possible degraded---other- 
wise you know,they are not humble enough, So I git at the further end 
Of the room; outside the door(which is shut) s the scout; outside 
the outer door{also shut) sits thesub-scout; half-way down stairs sits 
the sub-sub-scout; and down in the yard sits the pupil. ..The (kecture 
goes on,something like this. Tutor: "What is twice three?" out: "What 
is a rice tree?" Sub-Scout: "What's a nice fee?" Pupil(timidly): "Half 
guineaj"...(21) 
lo his cousin W, E, Wilcox:...bis dat qui cito dat[He gives twice who 
gives in a trice]...Wilfred must have basely misrepresented me if he 
said that I followed the Laureate down to his retreat,as I went,not knoY 


ing that he was there,to Sta an old college friend at Freshwater. 
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Being there,I had the inalienable right of a freeborn Briton to make 
a morning eall,which I did...(35) Tennyson said he thought clergymen 
as a body didn't do half the good they might...."What they want is 
force and genhality---genielity without force will of course do no 
good,but férce without geniality will do very little."(36) Tennyson 
told us that often going to bed after being engahged on composhtion, 
had Meéamed long passages of poetry("you,I suppose," turning to me, 
"dream photographs") which he liked verymuch at the time,but forgot 
entirely when he woke, One was an enormously long one on fairies,where 
the lines from being very long. at first,grhdually got shorter and 
shorter,till it ended with 50 or 60 lines of 2 syllables eachl...Sir 
John Simeon kimáfy offered me ift in his carriage back to the hotel, 
and as we were standing at the door before getting in,he said,"you 
don't object to a(37) cigar in the carriage,do you?" On which Tenny- 
son growled out,"he didn't object to two pipes in that little den 
upstairs,and a feebliori he's no business to object to one cigar in 
a carriagé[a pun on a fortiori]. (38) f 
To his family: I had never seen rie a Victoria so near before, 

ind how short,not to say diumpy, 


c victi 
erries,who are acting in Bristol." (61)] 

: "It's so frightfully hot here that I've been al- 
most too weak to hold a pen,and wven if I had been able,there was no 
ink---it had all evapoftated pum a cloud of b@lek steam,and in the 

n 


` that state it has been floating about the rook.inking the walls and 
ceiling till they're hardly fit to be seen....I can hardly keep my 
temper sometimes. For instance,just now the Bishop of Oxford came in 
to see me---it was a civil thing to do,and he meant no harm,poor man: 
but I was so provoked by his coming in that I threw a book at his 
head,which I am afraid hurt him a good deal(Men: this isn't quite 
true,so you needn't believe it. Don't be in such a hurry to believe 
next time...If you set to work to believe everything,you will tire oui 
the believing-muscles of your mind,and then you'll be so weak you won 


won't be able to believe the simplest true things. Only last week a 
friend of mine set set to work to belive Jack-the-giant-killer, He 
managed to do it,but he was sdexhausted by it that when I told him 
it was raining(which was true) he couldn't believe it.but rushed out 
into the street without his hat or umbrella,the consequence of which 
was his hair got seriously damp,and one curl didn't recover its right 
shape for nearly two days. (Mem: some of that is not quite true,I'm a: 
afraid, ) ) (64) 

To his sister Louisa : I}, writing by this post,to Mr Ellis,to say 
"no go"---not,of course,in those very words,but at great length and 
in beautiful language. (69) 

To Dymphna Ellis! I am so sorry to have made you dull by going away! 


It is guite clear now that I ought never to have come, However,ours w 
was an awfully sudden friednship,and I daresay you will forget me aga 
tin just as suddenly. (77) 
U 3 So your friends,the big girls,spoil books when they 
like them very much,do they? Now I know the reason why some little 
2 . 
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girls get spoilt: it's because somebody or déither likes them very mush 
---and isn't it lucky for you that(80) nobosy likes you very much,or 
else you might get spoilt,you see. (81) 
To Tom Taylor: The John Bull critic,who has noticed my little fairy- 
tale[Alice in Wonderland’ ,has evidently had some such private inform- 
ation,as he says that "Lewis Carroll" is "of course a nom de plume," 
and adds that the book furnishes evidence that Mathematics are not in- 
consistent with writing works of imagination---hinting that,though in 
CaMbridge men may be dried up by Mathematics,the "classic atmosphere of 
Oxford" has something in it which neutralises the evil influence which 
overshadows the Sister University. (85) 
To Annie ROgers: This is indeed dreadful. You hawe no idea of the grief 
I am in while I write. I am obliged to use an umbrella to keep the tears 
from running down on to the paper. Dij you come yesterday to be photo- 
Graphed? and were you very angry?...I went out for a walk with Bibkins, 
my dear friend Bibkins---we went many miles from Offoráé--fifty---a 
hundred say. As we were crossing a field full of sheep,a thought crossed 
my mind,and I said solemnly,"Dobkins,what o'clock is it?" "Three," said 
Fipkins,surprised at my manner. Tears ran down my cheeks, "It is the 
HOUR," I said. "Tell me,tell me,Hopkins,what day is it?" "Why,Monday,of 
Course," said Lupkins. "Then it is the BAY!" I groaned. I wept. I scream 
-ed,. The sheep crowded round me,and rubbed their affectionate noses 
against mine. "Mopkins!" I said,I said,"you are my oldest friend. Do 
not deceive me,Nupkins! What year is this?" "Well,I think it's 1867," 
said Pipkins. "Then it's the YEAR!" I screamed,so loud that Tapkins 
fainted. It was all over: I was brought home,in a cart,attended by the 
faithful Wopkins,in several pieces....I am too weak to write this my- 
self,so Zupkins is writing it for me. 
To Lilia MacDonald: I have ordered a little book Tge Fountain of Youth 
to be sent to you as New Year's gift,and hope this note may reach you 
in time to warn you of its(95) coming,that it mgy not be too great a 
shock for your nerves.... The book has got a moral---so I need hardly 
say it is not by Lewis Carroll....However,never mind the moral. I hope 
you will be a child still when I see you next. There are two reasons 
for not sending love to your brothers and sisters---one is,they will 
keep sending it back to me,as if they didn't value it a bit; the other 
is,it will lose all its warmth on the way this bitter weather. (96) 
Io Agnes Argles: I have a message for you fromja friend of mine,Mr 
Lewis Carroll....He told me(107);you had once asked to write another 
book like one you had read---I forget the name---I think was about "mal- 
ice.",..." One thing more," he said,as a few tears trickled down his 
cheeks,"£ell her I hope she wasn't angry with me for talking nonsense 
about her name...and if she was,I hope she's forgiven me by this timeJ]" 
Here the tears came showering over me like rain(I forgot to say that he 
was leaning out of an upper window,talking to me)....If you have any 
message for him,yuo had better send it to yours very truly,Charles L. 
Dodgson. 
To Mary MacDonald: It's so long since I've seen you that I'm half afraid 
you may have taken the opportunity to "grow up",and that you 'll turn 
up your nose at my letter and cry "...Affectionate uncle indeed! Affect- 
ionate fiddlestick! I'll just answer him in the third person! Miss M 
MacDonald presents her compliments,and is surprised,etc. ,etc.""(108) 
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A es: Mr Lewis Carroll...wants very puch to kew how old 
you are, I told him it was rude to ask a lady's age,but he only said, 
"Oh,she's very young,and she won't mind,.''(109) 

t Cunn, : I found that the "friend",that the little 
girl asked me $e. write to,lived at Ripon,and not at Land's End-~-a 
nice sort of place to invite tol...I will not address her,that's flat! 
So do not expect me to flatter.(112) My best love to yourself---to 
your Mother my kindest regards---to your small,fat,impettinunht,ignor- 
ant brother my hatred.(112) 

Zo Agnes Argiles: Some children have a most disagreeable way of getting 


grown-up: I hope you won't do anything of that sort before we meet 
again. 9117) 

To Mary MacDonald: Well! You gre a cool young lady indeed!....Well,the 
days rolled on---and the nights too...,and no answer came, And the wee, 
rolled on,and the months too,and I got older,and thinner,and sadder, ! 
and still NO ANSWER came...fr om this granite-hearted young person! 
And then suddenly she calmly writes and says,"Oh,do come and see the 
(126) race!" And I answer with a groan,"I do see the race---the human 
Pa’@e--it is a race full of ingratitude---and of ail that race none is 
more ungratefuller,more worser---more---my pen chokes,and I can sey 

no morel(127) 

T lgabel Seymour: Words cannot tell how horrified,terrified,petrifisd 

everyth@gg ending with "fied," including all mys sisters saying 
"fiel!" whne they heard of it) I was when I found that I had carried 
off your ticket to Guildford.....So there was nothing to be done but 
tear my hair(there is àimost none left now),weep....you see you would 
talk so all the way(though I begged you not) that you drove everything 
out of my head,including the very small portion of brain that is usual- 
ly found there....But I have some hope that after many years,when you 
see me,an aged man on crutches,hobbling to your door,the sternness of 
your features may relax for a moment,and,holding out the forefinger of 
your left hand,you may bring yourself to say,"All is forgotten and for 
-given."(128) Of course I arranged thoroughly with the Guard that 

the thing was not to be overdone, He was to look a little stern at 
first,and then gradually to let his expressive features kindle into a 
smile of benevolence. I was very particular on this point,and almost 
my last worsd to him were,"Are you sure you can mange the benevolence?” 
and I made him practice it several times gm the platform before I 
would let him go. Now you know my whole plan for making your journey 

a real Adventure. (132) 

The earliest French translation was Aventures d'Alice au Pays des 
[Marveilles, 1869, by Henri Bué, The German translation Al’e's Abenteuer 
im Wunderland aws published several months earlier in the same year) 

! ...are you offended,you extraordinary éréAXXYé fóxXü 

Frerrrerrre e ore TP PPP, ?(Don'$ you see what difficulties I'm in? Why 
can't you help me out with a word,like a good---(difficulty again)--- 
memeber of the Human Species? I'm quite nervous as to every word I say, 
for fear of offending you againli(1323) £éillXéXXk KIMA YefáYdüé Xésdéhd s 
Léfé to Flossie. XoWYd Yury Xone &rüddáYé,Affddtlóünáté friéád,C. L. 
Dodgson. (134) 

{ The Drury family were another set that Dodgson acquired on a railway 
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ə He quickl ew fond of them,and they of him. He sent off & 
med prere to "uy rnilway-companions of pube lite pire uu 
ing lines: "Three littel maidens,weary of the Rail--- E palms Ade 
little ears,listening to a tale---/Three little hands,he Mene 
dnesatFor three little puzzles,very hard to guess---/Three n : 
tle dyes,opened wonder-wide/At three little scissors » ms Te e by 
side---/Three little mouths,that thanked an unknown rien e 
little book he undertook to send---/Tho' whether they'll remember ae 
friend,or book,or day,/For three little weeks,is more than I ar udi 
The friendship that ensued lasted for a quarter of a ei pene ar 
To Edith Argles: "Better write a short note for tonight's p Reet 
5 sheets tomorrow'---(this port "c nd saying of Confucius: $ 

else 1 : 
^Y Es ptem mE" bp oe tons give birthday presents, still © 


C eje jaia ire a birthday [L « (192)... .I had just time 2look into the kitchen, 
mays Ju 
and P rue birthday feast getting ready... (144) 


To gnes Argles: You say you "hope you will soon see me." That depends 
on your self: if when I come see pn pex ie va ag cervo a 
u t will pro a 

b eaten A 8d Do PTA (145) 

To Edith Jebb: My poor dear puzzled @hild,...And can't you really guess 
what the gentleman meant when he said,"Your head is MI"? Suppose I 
were to say to you,"Edith my dear! My cup is MI. Will you B so kind 

as 2 fill it with T?" Shouldn't you understand what I meant?( 147) 

Zo Alfred Tennyson: Thus it is,as it seems to me,that you first do a 
man an injury,and then forgive him---that you first tread on his toes, 
and then beg him not to cry out! Nevertheless I accept what you say,as 
being in substance,what it certainly is not in form,a retractation(th 
without a shadow of apology or expression of regret) of all dishono 
able charges against me,and an admission that you had made them on in- 
sufficient grounds, (153) 

Meri was deaf in one ear all his life. The wife of a Christ Church 

olleague who was also deaf in one ear reminisced about her long walks 
with Bedgson,"he talking all the way....I should have walked with ny 

' good! ear to him; but nol His ‘bad’ ear was also the right one,and if 
managed for a little to dodge round and get on the side I wanted,he 
always circumvented me...'(156)] 

To Janet Merriman: "Why can't you make up your mind?" "Because you 
haven't got one to make up." "No mind!" the little maiden cried?In 
 half-indigmant tone,/To think that I should be denked/A mind td& call 
my own!"/And echo heard,and softly sighed(or seemed to sigh) "My own!" 
//"No mind!" the little maiden said,/"You'd think it,I suppose!/And 
yet you know I've got a head/With chin,cheek,mouth,eye,nose---"/And 
echo heard,and sweetly said(or seemed to say) "I knows!"//(158)"You 
have no mind to be unkind,"/Said echo in her ear;/"No mind to bring a 
living thing/To suffering or fear./Fot all that's bad,or mean,or sad, 


you have no mind,my dear."//Then if the friend you deride fto all your 
merits bkind,/Should say that,though he's tried and tried,/Your mind he 
Sannot find.../'Tis but a jest for Christmas-tide,so,Janet,never mind! 


To Arflur Lewis: I sometimes think it would be a good plan to keep a 
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to keep a book of "forms of address to friends," - 
tions,but beginnings and endiags,so that as DNE e crane a 
cooled down,one might make the necessary changes gentlg,without in- 
flicting a sudden shock. Now your letter,of December 12th,began "My 
dear Dodgson" and ended "Yours sincerely." Eight days elapse,and you 
then begin "My dear Sir" and end "Yours faithfully." This painfully 
sudden! If I could imagine any cause for Bo disastrous a change,I 
would at once follow suit,and begin"Sir" and end "Yours obediently." Bu 
But not being able to imagine one,I prefer,as you see,to assume that 
our friendship remains at its former temperatupe.....I suppose you can 
but trust to that universal healer of sorrow,Time.(159) 
To Agnes Hughes: About the cats,you know....I picked them up....I 
lent them the portfolio for a bed....they were too thin---but they were 
quite happy between the sheets of blotting-paper---and each of them 
had a pen-wiper for a pillow. Well,then I went to bed: but first I 
lent them the three dinner-bells,....the first(which is the largest) 
is rung when dinner is nearly ready; the second(which is rather larger) 
is rung when it is quite ready; and the third(which is as large as 
the other two put together) is rung ail the time I am at dinner. Well,] 
I told them they might ring if they happened to want anything---and, 
as they rang all the bells all night,I suppose ithey did want somethin; 
or other,only I was too sleepy to attend to them, In the morning I 
gave them some rat-tail jelly and buttered mice for breakfast...(161) 
I gave $hem each a spoonful of ink as a treat; but they were ungratefu: 
for that,and made dreaful faces. But,as it was given them as a treat, 
they had to drink it. One of them has turned black since: it was a 
white cat to begin with...Also I send two kisses and a half,for you to 
divide with Aznes,Emily,and Godfrey. Min you divide them fairly.(162) 
To Margaret Cunnynghamej ....//You say I'm "to write averse'"---/O 
Maggie,put it quite/The other way,and kindly say/That I'm "averse to 
write"!(163) 
To Mary MacDonald: ...can't you prevail on your father(my letters 
produce no impression on his stony heart) to bring some of you to 
Oxford for a few days?(173)...Did you see anything of my friends the 
Watsons? Mrs W, is very nice,and so are the girls,I think: particular- 
ly Mary---which is singular,as one always finds finds people of that 
name are---oh,I beg your pardon,let us change the subject,(176) 
To Hassard Dodgson : "Sitting en a Gate" is a parody,though not as to 
style or metre---but its plot is borrowed from Wordsworth's '"Resolut- 
ion and Independence," a poem that has amused me a good deal(though 
it is by no means a comic poem) by the absurd way in which the poet 
goes on questioning the poor leech-gatherer,making him tell his histor 
over and over again,and never attending to what he says. Wordsworth ei 
ends with a moral---an example I have not followed,(177) 
To George Denman: ...your Greek Elegiacs,which(so far as I can judge, 
which isn't very far,I'm afraid) I admire very much. (179) 
To Mary Crofts: You see,Ethel came to help me to pack. She is a 
very useful ittle body(though,by the bye,she is most useful when she 
does nothing---because,when she does anything,it is generally mis- 
chief) and I was very glad to have her help,though it lost me my time 
my temper,and my boots,....I said," Now,Ethel,there really isn't a mome) 
-ent to lose! We must ge things a a Remember ,all the large thing 
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are to go into the portmanteau,and all the small things into he carpet- 
bag. Now go to workl",...The first thing Ethel did was to put the bed 
into the portmanteau, That was a natural mistake,but I told her it must 
be taken out again...Then somehow,as we were running round,I took her up, 
among some other small things,and popped her into the bag,and just at 
the same moment she took me up(as she saw I was a large thing,and didn't 
tun in her hurry that I was alive) and crammed me into the portmanteau, 
1 : 
Io exandra Kitchin: My dear Xie....The day after you went,I passed your 
garden,and saw the little pug-dog wandering in and out,and it turned up 
its nose at me, So I went up to it and said,"It is,not good manners to t 
turn up your nose at people!" ...it said,"I wasn't doing it at you,Sir! 
It was only to keep myself from crying." "But what are you crying about, 
little pug-dog?" The poor little dog rubbed its paws over its eyes,and 
sais,"Because my Ex---" "Because your Extravagance has ruined you?,.. 
You should spend a halfpenny a year. "No,it's noüfhat. It's because my 
Exie is gone!" "Well! What of that? She's only a child! She's not a 
bone!" "No," said the pug,"she's not a bone," "Now,tell me the truth. Wh 
Which do you like best? Xie,or a bone?" The little dég thought for a min- 
ute,and then he said,"She's very 'bonne',you know? that means 'good' in 
French. But hse's not so good as a bonel",..Give my love to them: and 
take a leetle tiny slice of it for yourself.(192) 
To H, F, Rivers: I should like to see whether you can give me any fur- 
ther help as to my difficulties with "p" in such combénations as "im- 
possible," "them patience," "the power," "spake," which combinations 
have lately beaten me when trying to read in the presence of others.in 
P vhs of my feeling quite cool,and trying my best to do it "on rule," 
A194 
To Beatrice Hatch: The doll went up to the fire to warm her hands,and ong 
of her hands dropped right off! "Of course it dropped right off," I said, 
"because it was the right hand." "And how go you know it was the right 
hand,Mister Carroll?" the doll said. So I said,"I think it mudt have been 
the right hand,because the other hand was left. " The doll said,"I shan 
kaugh. It's a very bad joke..."(1 97) 
To H, F, Rivers:...Just now I am in a bad way for speaking,and a good 
deal discouraged, I actually so entirely broke down,twice lately,over a 
hard "C" that I had to spell the word! Once was in a shop,which makes 
it more annoying....Thanks for the adkice about hard "C",which I acknow- 
ledge as my vanquisher in a single-handed combag,at present. As to work- 
ing the jaw more,your advice is within my power,generally: but as to 
the direction to "keep the back of the tongue down," in the moment of & 
ifficulty,I fear you might almost as well advise me to stand on my í 
head? (202) 


To Mrs F, P, Morrell: I should have been very happy to accept your 
invitation,but "duty calls and I must go!"(206) 
To Re H, Collins: "Give him an inch,he takes an ell" is a saying which 
Royal personages, probably have to quote more often than any one else, (227 
To Gertrude Chatway: I nver give birthday presents,but you see I do 
sometimes write a birthday potter....T will drink your health...but per- 
haps you object? You see,iflLwere to sit by you at breakfast and to drink 
your tea,you wouldn't like fat, would you? You would say "Boo! hoo! Here? 
Mr Dodgson's drunk all my tea,and I haven't got any leftl"...it will 
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puzzle Dr Maund...."My dear Madam,I'm very sorry to say your little girl 
has got no health at all! I never saw such a thing in my life!" Oh,I 

can easily explain it!" your Mother will say. "You see she would go and 
make friends with a strange gentleman,and yesterday he drank her health!" 
(230) "Well,Mrs Chatway," he will say,"the only way to cure her is to 
wait till his next birthday,and then for her to drink his health!" And 
then we shall have chnaged healthse I wonder how you'll like mine!(231) 
eee. This really will not do,you know,sending one more kiss every time by 
post: the parcel gets so heavy that it is quite expensive. When the post- 
man brought in the last letter,he looked quite grave. "Two pounds to pay; 
sir!" he said. "Extra wéight,sir!"..."Oh,if you please,MrvPostman....Do 
excuse me just this once! It's only from a little girll'"' "Only from a 
little girl!" he growled. "...what's the good of little girls,when they 
send such heavy letters?...Mind you don't get any more such letters,at 
least,not from that particular little girl! I know her well,and she's a 
I9ex*iat)bad one!"(225) ...I promised him we would send each other very 
few more letters. “Only two thousand four hundred and seventy,or soj" 

I said. "Oh!" he said. "A little numdre like that doesn't signify. What 

I meant is,you mustn't send many." So you see we must keep count now.... 
Why is a pig that has lost its tail like a little girl on the sea-shore? 
Because it says,"I should like another Tale,please!"(236)....And mind 

you don't grow a bit older,for I shall want to take you in the same dress 
again: if anything,you'd better grow a little younger---go back to your 
last birthday but one, (238) 

To H, F, Rivers: Twice I got through family prayers,including a chapter, 
without a single hitch... (240) 

To Prince Leopold: With many apologies for all the breaches of etiquette 
which I fear I am committing... (241) 

To Mrs Feilden: ...she had a heart which(to use Coleridge's exquisite 
lines) "must needs express its love's excess in words of unmeant bitter- 
ness" L Christabel,665-61 (242) 

To the Oxford University Press: Mr Dodgson wishes the words at the top of 
the title-pagefA Method of Taking Votes on More than Two Issues] to be 
"NOT YET PUBLISHED" instead of "NOT PUBLISHED YET."(244 

To Marion Terry: Love to Flossie---unless she prefers to be called "Flor- 
ence," in which case I will modify the love,and substitute "sincere 
regards," (245) 

To Mrs J, Chatway: If you should decide on sending over Gertrude and not 
coming yourself,would you kindly let me know what is the minimum amount 
of dress in whcih you are willing to have her taken? With that informa- 
tion,I will then be guided by her likings in the matter: children differ 
very much---with some that I know(Londoners chiefly) I would not venture 
to propose even taking off their shoes: but with a child like your Ger- 
trude,as simple-mánded as Eve in the garden of Eden,l1 should see no obj- 
ection(provided she liked it herself) to photographing her in Evet*s orig- 
inal dress....you would agree that it is quite possible to make such a 
picture that you might frame it and hang it up in your drawing-room. (253) 
»...Lily Gray is 5,a graceful and pretty child,and one of the sweetest 
children I know(nearly as sweet as Gertrude)---and she is so perfectly 
Simple and anconscious that it is a matter of entire indifference to her 
whether she is taken in full dress or nothing, My question is,are you goir 
-ing to allow @ertrude...to be done in the same way? If so,I could make 
such lovely goupa of the two... @¢ 21 
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To Gertrude Chataway: You will be sorry,and surprised,and puzzled,to 
hear what a queer illness I have had ever since you went, I sent for 
the Doctor,,.He said "...You don't want medicine: go to bed!" I said 
"No: it isn't the sort of tiredness that wants bed. I'm tte in the 
c"... Then he looked very grave indeed,and said "I think you must 
have been(260) giving too many kisses." "Well,I did give one kiss to 
a baby-child,a little friend of mine." "Think again,are you sure it was 
enly one?" I thought again,and said "Perhaps it was eleven times." Then 
the Doctor said "You must not give her any more till your lips are 
quite rested again." "But what am I to do? bpecause,you see,I owe her 
a hundred and eighty-two more." Then he looked so grave that the tears 
ran down his cheeks,and he said,"You may send them to her in a box,"(268)i 
To.H, A, Harvey: The great Napoleon used to say the best generals were 
"two o'clock in the morning men'[Le Comte de Las Cases ,Memorial de 
Sainte-Hélbne,December 4=5,1 815: "Quant au courage moral,il avait 
trouvé fort rare,disait-il,celui de deux heures apres minuit; c'est-à-Q 
dire le courage de l'improvistel]...No husband is ever pleased,or even 
satisfied,with a photograph of his wife: and I do not expect you to 
prove any exception to what I have found to be a law of humanity.(271) 
Bo Dorothy Draper: Are you gradually making up your mind to the catas- 
trophe of a call from me?(. 
Io Mrs E, Hatch: You know that photo I did of Birdie,seated in a cpouch- 
ing attitude,side view,with one hand to her chin,in the days before she 
had [Wearned to(272) consider dress as de rigueur?{273) 
To Arthur Sullivan: I have again to thank you for a letter which,like 
the last,is nearly final,but just the gate of Hope ajar. (274) 
To Dorothy Draper: I think the only way to prevent your all forgetting 
me again in a hurry,...is to send each a copy of some one of my 3 books 
Otherwise I expect you would only remember me for 10 days,Roger perhaps 
as many hours,and as for Jessie---why I saw forgetfulness stealing over 
her eys while we were going down tb the station....And then if ever Rog 
er says,"Why,I don't beleive you care a fig for Mr Dodgson," you can 
say,"Ah,but I care a date for him!"(275) 
Io Menella Wilcox? There was a little girl running up and down on the 
parade yesterday and she always ended her run where I was sitting: she 
just looked up in my face and then off she went again? and the next time 
I held out my hand,and she shook hands directly; and i said,"Will you 
give me that piece of seaweed?" and she said,"No!" and ran away again. 
And the next time 1 said,"Will you cut off a little bit of the seaweed 
for me?" And she said,"But I haven't got a pair of scissors!" So I 
lent her that folding pair of scissors and she cut off a little bit oh 
very carefully,and gave it to me,and ran away again. But in a moment she 
came running back and said,"I'm frightened that my mother won't like you 
to keep it!"(279) 
To J, E, Sewell: I shall be most happy to come to meet Mrs Feilden and 
rea if I may take the liberty of calling her so at her advanced age!) 
286 
To Lucy Wilcox: The Three Furies are at it stilll(287) 
To Charlotte M, Yonge: I was much interested in reading...the verses 
said to be by "Ruthven Jenkyns" containing the line "Though lost to 
sight,to memory dear," a quotation that has been enquired after,in 


Notes and Queries,etc.,for years...My theory about it has long been 
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that some day it will be found as an epitaph on some ancinet tombstone? 
"Though lost to sight,to memory dear,/A loving wife lies buried here." 

"Sweetheart,Good-byel" a two-stanza poem attibuted to Ruthven Jenk= 
boa, "a person that no one ever saw,or ever was," In the February 1878 
issue of the Monthly Packet, "The Ghost of Ruthven Jenkyns" submifted 
the following verse: "Though lost to sight to memory dear,/A saying 
all too true we fear;/Though of the poem there's no sign,/Men newer 
will forget the line,/And Editors are wishing sore/It was quite lost, 
not gone before./Their day is weary and it is long,/For 'ths always 
ringing to evensong,/And much they wish that lamb forlorn/For ever had 
remained unshorn,"| (290) : 
To Agnes Hull: At last I've succeeded in' forgetting you! It's been a 
very hard job,but i took 6 "lessons-in-forgetting" at half-a-cPown a 
lesson, After three lessons,I forgot my own name,and I forget to £o 
for the next lesson. So the Professor said I was gettin- on very well: 
"but I hope," he added,"you won't forget to pay for the lessons!",.. 
and do you know? the last of the 6 lessons was so good that I forget 
everything! I forgot who I was: I forgot to eat my dinuer: and,so far, 
I've quite forgotten to pay the man. I will give you his address,as 
perhaps you would like to take lessons from him,so as to forget me. 
He lives in the middle of Hyde Park,and his name is "Mr Gnome Emery" 
De an anagram of Memory Gone, andl'Emery" should be*Emory"7 (291) 

o Maud Standen: I am afraid I can't explain "vorpal blade® for you--- 
nor yet "tulgey wood": but I did make an explanation once for '"uffish 
thought." It seems to suggest a state of mind when the voice is gruff- 
ish,the manner roughish,and the temper huffish, Then agin,as to "bur- 
ble": if you take the 5 verbs "bleat," "murmur," and "warbbà$g" and sel 
ect the bits I have underlined,it foe "burble"; I'm 
afraid I can't distinctly remember e it that way[Cf the 
"Preface" to the Snark-} (293) 

To Mrs C, E,Tolhurst: If you have the theatricals again,and if I am 
abke to come,and if there is room enough(three doubtful hypotheses) I 
should much like to bring my young friend here,Evelyn Dubourg... I 
have told Evelyn I am giving you a*'hint" to invite her,and she hopes I 
shall make it strong enough to run no risk of not being understood! 

To Jes sie Sinclair: I may as well just tell you a few of the things 

I like,and then,whenever you want to give me a birthday present(my 
bitkhday comes once every seven years,on the fifth Tuesday in April) 
$ou will know what to give me. Well,I like,very much indeed,a little 
mustard with a bit of beef spread thinly under it....but perhaps what 
I like best is salt,(299),with some soup poured over it, The use of the 
soup is to hinder the salt from being too dry; and it helps to melt it 
»«..e And I like two or three handfuls of hair; only they should always 
have a little girl's head beneath them tc. Brow on,or else whenever 
you open the door they get blown all over the room,and then they get 1 
Loe ans L207 

To Sarah Sinclair: Please tell Jessie I meant it all for nonsense.... 
I've forgotten what I said in my letter to her,and _ she knows it all 
by heart; so you see this is what has happened---the le letter has gone 
out of my mind into her mind: it is just like a person going into an 
new house, I wonder if it found Jessie's mind warm and comfortable,and 
if it liked it as well as the old house!... (302) 

10 
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To Edith Den $ As the Irishman said of the two muddy roads,"Whichever 
you choose,you'll soon be wishing you had taken the other!"(309) Where 
one is hopelessly undecided as to what to say,there(as Confucius would h 
have said,if they had only given him the opportunity) silence i$ golden. 
(311) 

To Agnes Hull: So when I sign myself "your loving" you go dewn a step, 
and say "your affectionate"? Very well,then I go down another step,and 
sign myself "yours truly,'Lewis Carroll'"(316)...Às to your book,donT 
you know what a useful virtue patience is? You had better add it to the 
painfully small stouk of virtues you have got at present. (Your charactey 
at present,being made up of two things only---deceit and sulkiness,with 
perhaps a few grains of greodiness. 1317)... thia looks Almost) as if you 
were recovering your temper,...It would he...not quite a thing to be 
wished for---considering what an awful temper it is,even when it is re- 
covered, It is one of those tempers that one can't help saying," Welll The; 
sooner it's lost and done with,the better!"(320) I send you a certain 
quantity of best love,and a certain quantity of second-best,to be dis- 
tributed to the best of your judgment. (332) 

To Mary Forshall: Do you know the way to improve children? Re-proving 
them is the best way. Mr Sampson doesn't send you his love: in fact I 
haven't asked him: in fact,perhaps he would rather not,and it would be 
extremely awkward for him if I asked him to send loWe,and he had nothing 
but hatred handy. (333) 

To Mrs J, Neate? ...though I am quite sure that actresses may be,and 
often are,as good and noble as any women can be,yet the Stage has risks 
of its own,and most for those who have,like Dear Sally,the dangerous git 
gift of beauty, Of one actress,whom I once knew as a child,I afterwards 
heard news that grieved me to the heart---she had better have died,a 
thousand times better. (335) 


[Bóasson invented Word-Links,which he later called Doublets,at Christ- 


mas 1877,for two young ladies "with nothing to do", Ü'Two words are pro- 
posed of the same length; and the Puzzle consists in{435) linking these 
together by interposing other words,each of which shall differ from 
the next word in one letter only...Às an example,the word 'head' may be 
36]. into 'tail' by interposing the words 'heal,teal,tell,tall,.!..." 
25 
To Alexander Macmillan: Man thanks for your kind intimation of the days 
of your "receptions" in Bedford Street: but(how many "buts" there are in 
life!) I fear that in such an assembly it would be almost impossible to 
preserve an incognito. I cannot of course help there being many people 
who know. the connection between my real name and my "alias," but the few. 
er there are who are able to connect my face with the name "Lewis Carr- 
oll" the happier for me. (337) 
To Mrs A, Iie Mayhew: Please consider my reaséns for asking the favour, 
Here I am,an amateur-photographer,with a deep sense of admiration for 
form,especially the human form...and who hardly ever gets a chance of 
photographing itl...Now your Ethel is beautiful both in face and form; 
and is also a perfectly simple-minded child of Nature....So my humble 
petition is,that you will bring the (i girls,and that you will allow me 
to try some grouping of Ethel Janet fear there is no use naming Ruth 
as well,at her age,though I shoudl have no objection!) without any EA 
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or suggestion of it....On no account would I do a picture which I should 
be unwilling to show to all the world---or at least all the artistic 
world....I fear you will reply that the one insuperable objection is 
"Mrs Grundy---that people will be sure to hear &hatt such pictures 
have been done,and that they will talk....All the world are welcome to 
hear of it...but as to people talking of it,I will only quote the grand 
' old monkish(/) legend: They sayt/Quhat do they say?/Lat them say! [The 
motto is reputed to have been inscribed over the door of houses in Scot- 
land during the 16th century and to have been given by the 5th Barl Mar- 
ischal to his college at the University of Aberdeen. (338) 
[Podgson turns horse into ass: Horse,house,rouse,route,routs, bouts, 
boats, brats, grass,Grass.] (339 
To A, L, Mayhews Also the bathing-drawers would enable me to do a full 
front view of Ethel,which of course could not be done without them: but 
why sh8uBH you object to my doing a back view of her without them?(339) 
»..Às to Janet,at her age they are surely unnecessay,whatever view were 
taken,...l was really pleased to read in Mrs Mayhew's note that her reas- 
on for objecting to absolute undress was because she felt"sure that the 
children themselves would decidely object." Those words were very wel- 
come reading,because 4 happen to feel sure,and for good reasons, that 
they would not only not "decidedly" objcet,but that they wouldn't object 
at all...(540) 
To Kathleen Eschwege: I had quite supposed I should never see or hear of 
you again, You see I knew only your Christain name---not the ghost of a 
surname,or t shadow of an address---and I was not prepared to spend my 
little all inadvertisements---"If the young lady,who was travelling on 
the G, W. Raflway,etc."---or to devote the remainder of my life to going 
about repeating "Kathleen," like that young woman who came from some 
foreign land to look for her lover.but only knew that he(350) was called 
"Edward"(or "Richard" was it?...) and he lived in England [farina,Saracen 
lady-love of Gilbert Becket(Thomas Becket's father) is said to have 
followed him to England,and,knowing no English,gone from city to city 
calling "Gilbert! Gilbert!" until she found him]....l hope I may now 
omüExESyeunmgs one of my child-friends, I am fond of children(except boys) 
and have more child-friends than I could possibly count on my fingers, A 
even if 1 were a centipede(by the way,have they fingers?...)(351) 
To Agnes Hull: My darling....There was a young lady I once wrote to(on 
September 30th it was),and not a syllable did I get in reply(I wonder i 
you know her?) ,and,after 2 or 3 weeks,I got a message from that lady(I 
don't think you are likely to know her) to the effect that "if I would 9} 
write to her,perhaps she would favour me with a letter." Wasn't it crue 
However,I love that young lady(I feel positive you don't know her) a sme 
great deal too much to be angry at any thing she does or says,so I'm 
writing to her(but of course you don't know her) by the same post that 
takes this letter to you.(.if you are cross about it,please get yourself 
photographed before the expression goes off: I do so want to see what 
your face looks like when you're cross!(352) Weren't you just surprised 
at the way I addressed you at the beginning of this letter! A sort of 
mixture of surprise and indignation,i fancy...I had quite as great a 
surprise a few months ago: I got a leüger from an Oxford lady,beginning 
"My own darling." I read it in gré Bt bewilderment,believing it had been 
sent me as a joke: but I soon guessed it wasn't meant for me: and after 
werds I found she had been writing to her husband by the same post,and 
es 
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hei pa the letters into each other's envelopes. In the same way I dare 
-s you will have guessed by this time that the. beginning of this 
letter was really meant for another person---but I changed my mind and 
finished off the letter to you...(355]...I was very much pleased with 
the beginning of your letter,and then you took away nearly all the plea- 
sure by telling me it is only(354) because I am going to take you to the 
Lyceum that you are so affectionatel I don't care a bit for such affect- 
ion, Do you care for the affection of a cat,that only purrs and rubs it- 
self against you as long as it thinks there is cream in the cupboard?... 
No end of love and kisses to Evie and Jessie, I'm afraid there's no use 
in saying "and the same to you," for,if I never leave off kissing them, 
how in the world can I begin ehtgox$62355)....Now it isYreally nice letter 
...l shall keep it for years and years---till you are Old and formal,anà 
sign yourself "yrs truly," and give me a little cold bow when we meet--- 
and then I shall look at it and say,"Ah well! Once she was a lo 
child!,"...Tell Alice I am more surprised than words can say at her extra 
-ordinary message! Tell her it isn't the thing for a young lady of her 
age to send "love" to a gentleman!! Ask her how she can think of such a 
thing!!! Ask her what she thinks Mrs Grundy would say to it!!!! And 

then give ger my làve,....Kisses to all who will accept them. (356) 

To Ellen Terry: You must be weary by this time of hearing your own 
praises,so I will(364) only say that Portia was all I could have imagined 
and more,....Now i oing to be very bold,and make a suggestion,which ji 
I do hope you will) l enough of £6 lay it before mr Irving. I want to 
see that clause omitted(in the sentence of Shylock)---"That,for this 
favour,/He presently become a Christian." It is a sentiment that is ent 
entirely horrible and revolting to the feelings of all who believe in 
the Gospel of Love, Why shuould our ears be shocked by such words merely 
beeause they are Shakespeare's In his day, when it was held to be a 
OCiristian's duty to force his belief on others by fire and sword---to 
burn man's body to save his soul---the words probably conveyed no shock 
»...l have spoken of it as a needless outrage on religious feeling: but 
surely,being so,it is a great artistic mistake. Its tendency is directly 
contrary to the spirit of the scene, We have despised Shylock for his 
avarice,and we rejoice to see him lose his wealth: we have abhorred him 
for his bloodthirsty cruelty,and we rejoice to see him baffled. And now; 
...Wé are suddenly called on..s¥o honour him as a martyr....And I would 
omit Gratiamó's three lines at Shylock's exit....The exit,in solemn sil- 
ence,would be,if possible,even grander than it now is,and would lose 


. nothing by the omission of Gratiano's flippant jest.(365) 


To Mary Brown: My dear Mary,(Ought I say "Miss Brown"? I know you are 
dangerously near to 20: but as I am about as near to 50,I am inclined to 
thnk I needn't. When you(573) are "Mrs" someqbody ,I wll be more respect- 


ful. (374) 
+o A Paine, My dear Ada,(Isn't that your short name? "Adelaide" i 
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| is all very well,but you see when one is dreadfully busy one hasnIt time 


to write such long words---particularly whne it takes one half an hour 
to remember how to spell it---and even then one has to go and get a 
dictionary to see it one has spelt it right,and of course the dictionary 
is in another room,at the top of a high bookcase---where it has been for 
months and months,and has got al! covered with dust---so one has to get 
a duster first of all,and nearly choke oneself in dusting it...and when 
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one has made out at last which is dictionary and which is dust,even then 
there's the job of remembering which end of the alphabet "A" comes---for 
one feels pretty certain it isn't in the middle---then one has to go and 
wash oneís hands before turning over the leaves...and,as likely as not,the 
soap is lost,and tne jug is empty,and there's no towel...so,with all this 
liec gie hope you won't minf my writing is' short a nd saying,"My dear Ada") 
205 
Io Mrs H, A, Feilden: As to Mrs Ward&@tl,the whole matter is a real puzzle 
to me(/When Ellen Terry became estranged from her husband,G, F. Watts,and 
went to live with Edward Godwin,Dodgson broke with her. After she married 
Charles Wardell,he made an overture of reconciliation]. I cons ulted a 
friend here,Canon Edwardl King[Regius Professor of Pastoral Theology]j,as 
to whether or not it would be wise to make overture of returning to our 
former firendship,ignoring all the miserable past,and taking her simply 
for she is now---a legally married wife: and he said "yes..." But I do not 
know,and have no means of knowing,how she regards that episode of her 
unhappy life: I think it quite poasible she may even mow believe that 
though she’ was breaking the law of the land,she was not sinning in God's 
sight....it is a question of ferful difficulty how far she was wrong, The 
obvious thing to say is "she broke her marriage-vow": but the marriage-vow 
id a mutua] contract: one party had absolutely ignored the contract....It 
does make me Hopelessly perplexed when I have to settle how far to condemn 
any one who judges that the surviving half of a broken contract is not 
binding in the sight of God. Anyhow,I don't think that my being friends wi 
with her commits me(377) to definitely saying "I think your conduct was 
right"---do you think it does?...She may be['very sorry now" for her past 
lifelor she may not be: I am content(though sorely puzzled about it) to 
leave it unknown, God knows her heart,and to Him I leave the matter.(378) 
To Gertrude Chataway: I shall be,oh,so shy of you when next we meet,and 
when I find you grown from a little girl to a gigantic young lady. Of 
course,when I've seen you,I shall have to write "Yours respectfully," but 
I am not bound to know how tall you are and till then---so for the present 
I still sign myself Your loving friend...(280) 
To Mrs P, A, W, Henderson: I do Yope you did not think I had taken a step 
not warranted by the circumstances,in allowing the children to live for 3 
hours in their favorite costume[Anneie and Frances photographed "in their 
favourite state of ‘nothing to wear'", Diaries} ,up in the studio....Their 
ianocent unconsciousness is very beautiful,and gives one a feeling of rev- 
erence,as at the presence of something sacred, .. (381) 

Io Julia Arnold: They did the best they could for you,when I called the 
other day and you were sulking upstairs and wouldn't come down, They made 
all the excuses they could think of. It was a severe struggle between kind 
ness and conscientiousness, Ethel said "She's out---"(adding under her 
breath "---of temper"), Gerida pleaded "Indeed she's gone---"(adding, sett 
yoce,---"oout of her right mim"). And “er sister(I don't known her Christ. 
ian name,..) contented herself with observing "I assure you she's away---" 
(adding in a faint whisper "---ward creature"), But all these Masides".... 
were too audibel to escape my notice...(384) 

To Mrs W, Brown: I shall be raher curious to see whether NEUE £9 long an 
iaterval,our old friendship survives,or has(like most of my chil8- edsh- 
ips) died a natural death....All this depends...on whenter you think me a 
sufficiently elderly gentleman to escort her her without other chaperon , 
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Your letter of June 25th found me,as I now am,still here. (388) 

To W, M, Wilcox: Often and often I have been thinking of writing to you, 
but Eood resolutions are very like pie-crust---in one way,that they're 
very easily broekn---but not,I hope,in another,that if you keep them wait 
-ing a long time,they go bad.(393 

To Catherine Le&gg (daughter of Jehn Laing,who completed,after her father; 
death Samuel Halkett and John Laing,Dictionary of the Anonymous and 


Pseudonymous Literature of Great Britain] :....I have just learned--- 
within the last hour---that a dictionary is in course of publication... 


in which my name has been wm. lira id with the anonymous name("Eew- 
is Carroll"),...And I lose nogment in writing to request---most earnestl' 
and urgently---that you uiti brase the paragraph“in which I am mentioned. 
I fyou could for a moment realise how deep,and how lasting,an annoyance 
such publicity would be to me,you would,I feel sure,grant my request at 
once,....I use a name,not my own,for writing under,for the one sole object 
of avoiding personal publi&ity: that I may be able to come and go,un- 
noticed,in all public places....I know not if you have ever seen any 
writingsgof mine. If not,l have nothing to appeal to. But if you have, 

& hd if'they have ever given you any pleasure,do not,I entreat you,repay 
it by the cruelty breaking through a disguise which it is my most earn- 
est wish to maintain, (395) 

To Falconer Madan: Miss L, tells the information was procured from 

some catalogue...in theBodleian* so I now have to ask the same favour of 
the authorities there---namely,that the information as to my real name, 
in connection with books intentionally published without it,shall be 
erased and no longer kept on record. (396) 

Since Feb.5,1880,Dodgson had been involved in "the Owen affair." On 
yhat day be “brought in 'Atty' Owen and her brother in my rooms....She 
does not look 14 yet,and when,having kissed her at parting,i learned 
from[her father S. J.]Oweh) that she is 1 7. I was astonished,but I don't 

hink either of us was much displeased at the mistake having been ma&det 
Wrote a mock apology to Mrs Owen assuring her that the incident had 
been 'aspistressing to her daughter as it was to myself!' but adding tha 
I would kiss her no more," Mrs Owen,howver,tooMoffence...](402) 

To Agnes Hull: Mrs Bayne will give the bed,but is not well enough to go 
to the Lyceum, Doubtless you are very soory she is unwell: and will shed 
a tear or two,which,on being analysed,will be found to be of exactly the 
same compótion as the tears of a crocodile, (404) 

To Ellen Terry:...However,that crime I fáàrgive---as well as another equa- 
lly heinous one,of never referring to any letter of mine when you are an- 
swering it: so that no question E ask has eve?n the slightest of ever be- 
ing answered! I am one of those feeble natures that forgives from very 
laziness: even things that "lambs cannot forgive. No,Betsy,nor worms 
forget!'LMartin Chuzzlewit,ch.49]....I have not lived all these years wi 
without being abl&e fully to sympathise with you in the wrechedness of 
being "tired," It is the general cry of human life,I think,from the crad 
=le to the grave, "So tired,so tired,my heart and Il!"[Mrs Browning: "My 
Heart and I"J...Well,the "afternoon" is pleasant enough after all,"tir- 
ed" as one sometimes is. My you find it so when you come to it. But you 


the blaze of noodday just now.(1419) 
cae ee er Mysdarling Aggie, (I had better say at once,candidly, that 


I don't expect more than "My dear Mr Dodgson" and "Yours truly" in reply) 
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The fact is,now they are charging aguinea a stall for Othello,I can't 
afford your price. I know what it cost to extract the first "darling" 
out of you,for you were honest enough to tell me. It cost---well,I won't 
say how many shillings,but it cost a stall at the Lyceum. Now,it is 
quite possible that,if I promised you a ticket for Othello,I might get 
a "darling darling" in reply,but---one may buy sweets too dear. For 
example,I never give 5s, 6d. for a stick of barley-sugar. The moral is 
obvious.(429) Besides,is bought affection worth much,after all?...I 
send mBoUopy of the last bill I have had to pay in that way. I think I 
shall give up that kind of barley-sugar now.( Miss Wiggins is a very 
nice girl. She lives somewhere in London,but I forget the exact address; 

Mr C, L. Dodgson,Dr. 

to Miss Amelia Wiggins 

£ s. d. 


smiling at you when we met in the street----Copy of Tennyson's Poems 
pretendning to be amused at a joke of yours(n, b, I wasn't)---- 
A work-box 
listening with interest to a story of yours(n, b, I was awfully 
bored)----À writing-desk 
beginning a letter to you "My darling Mr Dodgson" and ending it 
"Your Loving A,"(n, b, all humbug) 
-—--À stall at the Lyceum 
656666666 
£50. 0. 0 
Received 
A. Wiggins(430) 
To Marian Richards: ...You see our friendship began so awfully quick--- 
quite dangerous,it was so sudden---almost like a railway accident: that 
it's pretty sure to end off JSt as suddenly. Next year,I suppose,we 
hsall have got to shaking-hands terms,and the year after that we shall 
be on bowing terms,just when qe happen to see each other at opposite 
sides of the street.(440) 
To Mrs F, W, Richards: Your boy is no doubt as much to you as your girl: 
but I'm sure you won't mind my being satdid enough to say that I cannot 
even pretend to feel as much interest in boys as in girls.(1442) 
To Frances Bardman: Why,my dear child,what in the world was there in 
your letter that you should expect an "answer" to it? Do you know,I had 
considered that yours was an "answer" to mine....(Can there be an "an= 
swer" to an "answer"? Then there can be a question to a question....) 
It gives the date of your birthday,and yourwere expecting me to kake 
some pretty little remark on your agel...And so you're actually fifteen! 
»-eReally! You don't say so? Why,from your general appearance,I should 
have put you down at(443) one hundred and fitteen!s.. a> 
To Agnes Hull: Here is a choice of 3 days---the 4th,the 15th,the 20th. Wi 
Will any one of them do? If so,or if not,writel---with even more than 
your usual fiery activity!(444) 
To F,ances Hardman: Having learned by bitter(oh how bitter!) experience 
that an answer from you is always to be regarded as anew question, needing 
an answer,which again is regarded b ou in the same light,so that an 
wretcked mortal "io has a. been rash enough to Dicas correspond 
ence with you...finds himself compelled,nolens volens,to pass a large 
portion of every alternate day in inditing to you one of these question- 
able answers,or answerable Se 
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TeiFlorence Terry: You have surely many other calls on your time,and I 
cannot fairly expect long letters so often. (449) 

To Florence Balféur: Then I should have had the pleasure,and you would 
have had the pain,of meeting once again.(451) As are the feelings of the 
old lady who,after feeding her canary and going out for a walk,finds 

the cage entirely filled,on her return,with a kive turkey---or of the old 
gentleman who,after chaining up a small terrier overnight,finds a hippop- 
otamus ragihg around the kennel in the morning---such are m$ feelings 
when,trying to rewal the memory of a small child who used to wade in 

the sea at Sandown,I meet with the astonishing photograph of the same 
microcésm suddenly expanded into a tall young person,whom I should be 
too shy to look at,even with a telescope which would no doubt be nece- 
ssary to get any distinct idea of her smile,or at any rate,to satisfy 
oneself whether she has eyebrows or not! There! that long sentence has 
exhaustedme,and I have only strength to say "thank you" very sincerely, 
for the 2 photographs. ; 

To Marion Richards: My dear Marion,("dear" indeed! Remarkably dear,I 
should say! What doesn't that child cost me---in journeys by railways, 
and admissions to Aquariums,and luncheons,at which nothing will serve 
her but the most expensive jellies,and turtle-soup,and such things! Mot 
to mention the damages I have to pay for,when she gets savage and breaks 
things! I should just think she was "dear" indeed!) (454) 

To Mrs F, W, Richards: I have a good many friends among governesses--- 
having a sort of sympathy with them,as a more or less down-trodden race: 
I wish you Bll success with your little boys. To me they are not an att- 
ractive race of beings(as a little boy,I was simply detestable)....(456) 
I have a dream of Bowf lerising Bowdler,i.e. of editing a Shakespeare 
which shall be absolutely fit for girls.(457) 

To Agnes Hull: Always your loving old friend(and mean to be so till you 
are "fair,fat,and forty")[Actually "fat,fair,and forty": either John 
O'Keeffe,The Irish Mimic(1795),Act II,sc.iii; or Scott,St Ronan's Well 
(1824) ,ch. 7]. (460) 

To Lucy Wilcox: Let me suggest that the maturity of judgment which,when 
there is only a range of 5 or 6 days during which a thing is possible, 
delays to the last of those days the decision whether it shall be attem 
-pted,is a maturity not so much suggestive of the perfectly ripened 
fruit as of the too-aged efg.(462) 

To Mrs F, W, Richards: Sorrowful experience has taught me that the aff- 
ection of most children is in exact proportion to the amount of pleasure 
they receive,or expect,from anybody: it is infact identical with self- 


! interest. (467) 


[ Dodgson took W. S. Gilbert to task publicly: "Mr Gilbert--to whom we 
Owe & deep debt of gratitude for the pure and healthy fun he has given 
us in such comedies as Patience---seems to have a craze for making bish- 
ops and clergymen contemptible"; "...one passage in Pinafore was to me 
Sad beyond words, It occurs whenlthe captain utters the oath 'Damn me!! 
and forthwith a bevy of sweet innocent-looking little grils sing,with 
bright,happy looks,the chorus 'He said "Damn me!" He said "Damn mel"! 

I cannot find words to convey to the reader the pain I felt in seeing 
those dear children taught to utter Bush Words to amuse ears grown call- 
ous to their ghastly meahing..." J (479 


fer of assist 
Alic e per thank you sincerely for your kind of 
s E Ja Cooper: T Shakespeare for girls."(512)...my principle is, 
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that it will not be worth doing at all unless it is thorough. Andthe 
method I propose to myself is to erase ruthlessly every word in the 
play that is in any degree profane,or coarse,or in any sense unsuited 
for a girl of from 10 to 15; and then to make the best I can of what 
is left.(514) x 
To Alic 11) H aves: Dear Mrs Hargreaves, Perhaps the shortw 
est day in the year[Dec.21,1885) is not quite the most appropriate 
time for recalling telong dreamy summer afternoons of ancient times.. 
This is the earliest complete letter to the world's most famous Alice 
hat we are able to print. Alice reminisced in 1 932:",..unfortunate- 
ly my mother tore up all the letters that Mr Dodgson wrote to me when 
I was a small girl." We do not know why Mrs Liddell destroyed the 
letters. Ittmay have been her way of breaking off a relationship be- 
tween the year-olddon and her 11-year-old @&mghter that she feared 
was growing too seria or moving outside the limits of propriety. The 
mystery is deepened mDodgson's Diaries covering the months of close 
friendship with the Liddells,the period that led up to the creation 


Of Alice's Aayossares in Wonderland(from April 18,1856,to may 8,1 862) 
are missing.] (520 
To Mary Fo 


1: I have only táme to send you with this my love and 
a ki T.O.Lturnmnover) " akind remembrance" of course I meant.(521) 
To Cecil Alderson: ...I am an entirely confirmed old bachelor,who is 
.now well over 50,and has not the slightest idea of ever changing his 
state of life. So,why should Mrs Grundy object to my having,what is sọ 
pleasant to me,the friendship of my old child-friends?(525) 
To ?Adelaide Paine: ...the majority{say 60 p.c.) of my child-friends 
cease to be friends at all after they grow up: about 30 p.c, develop 
"yours affectionately" into "yours truly": only about 10 p.c. keep 
up the old relationship unchanged. (525) 
To Ethel Arnold: There is a baby-boy there,to be admired---about 2 
years old,I think: and in this matter you will be of incalwulable 
service to me,and relieve me of all responsibility as to saying the 
proper thing when animals of that kind are offered for inspection. (541) 


To NA Blakemore: I send you 1.000000 kisses(you understand decim- 
a 1s? a (557 


To Isabel Standen: (I must pause to shut the window: there is a woman 
singing in the road. Her voice may have had some sweetness in it once 
<...) In all such cases,the true philosophy,I believe,is "wait a bit." 
(595) 
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Vol. II 
Io Elizabeth Hussey? I don't vote, If a vote could get "A" in without 
keeping "B" out,I should not object to giving it: but every vote has a 
doub&e effect,and I have no means of deciding that the person I help 
to keep out is less worthy than the one I help to put in.(617) 
To Edith Rix: I have a deep dread of argument on religious topics: it 
has many risks,and little chance of doing: good....I must scold you for 
saying that my solution of the problem was "quite different to all ~ 
common ways of doing it": if you think that's good English,well and 
good; but I. must to differ to you,and hope you will never write me a 
sentence similar from this again.(618) : 
To Lucy Wilcox : What are you thinking of! What will Mrs Grundy say! 
For a single lady,to propose to come and spend several hours t$te-à- 
t&te with a single gentleman,and even to have "a cup of tea" with him 
---do you suppose such a thing ever happened in these rooms before?... 
so if you don't object to Mrs Grundy,why,neither do I! As some folks 
are said to "live on the smiles of Fortune," so may I be said to live 
on the frowns of Mrs Grundy. (619) 
To Harry Furniss: As to Bylvie,I am charmed with your idea of dressing 
her in white: it exactly fits my own idea of her: I want her to be s 
sort of embodiment of Purity...» white stóckings(or wouldn't socks be 
prettier? When children have,what is not always the case,well-shaped 
calves to their legs,stockings seem a pity)..e441s0 I think we might 
venture on making her fairy-flress transparent. Don't you think we might 
face Mrs Grundy?that extent? In fact I think Mrs G, would be fairly eo 
content at finding her dressed,and would not mind whether the material 
was silk,or muslin,or even gauze.(653) - 
To Eva Pinder: When you didn't a nswer my former letter,I said to my- 
self,"I have scared her by signing myself ‘yours affectiofiately' I" Of 
course there was nothing for it but to retire,gracefully,from a posit- 
ion too rashly occupied, (If there is one talent in life,for which I a 
am more distinguished than for any other,it is the graceful way in wit 
which I back out of untenable positions!) 4685) 
To Janet Terry Lewis: I've had a few €eopies of Alice Under Ground] 
bound in white(what they call "leatherette"): that would make a differ 
-ence between yrour copy and your mother's,Perhaps she will be jealous 
this time,and then the green tint,that began in your eye and has since 
spread to all your features(of course I couldn't help noticing it the 
other day,(659) though I couldn't imagine the cause...) will vanish 
away,and the proper pink tint will return---a colour more natural at 
your age,and certainly much more becming. (660) 
To Mrs H, A, Feilden: My objection to parties(and most visits) is the 
utter waste of time and brain in talking perfectly useless small-talk, 
...l come back,from dinner parties,weary and depressed,feeling that I 
have lost 3 or 4 hours,and have said nothing worth saying,and heard 
nothing worth hearing. So,now that I have turned 55,I think I may fair- 
ly give them up. But I don't mean to forget such friends as you and yẹ 


: your lovable daughter. Dosen't that show what an old man I am,when I c 


can say to a mother "I love your daughter," and not get the reply "what 
are your intentions,and what is your income?" (662) 


' To Marion Terry: Life seems to go in letter-writing,and I'm beginning 


to think that the proper definition of "Man" is "an animal that writes 
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letters," but I must write yet another,about your brother Charles....He 
was in Oxford the other day,as I learned from one of our undergraduates, 
who called to tell me the fact....I want him to know this,in case he 
should ever be in Oxford again,and also that I hope he will feel no diff 
-iculty in coming on his own account,and not bringing this Mr Valiant 
with him, I remember his coming once before,with some other friends of 
mine,whom he happened to knowt a nd I don't want him to take up the idea 
that it is his function to bring my friends to my rooms, I had much rath 
-er they came by themselves. (663) 

To Marion Miller: Which form of proverb do you prefer---"Better late than 
never," or "Better never than late"? 

To Mary Brown: Our only point of difference probably is that I care more 
for girls than boys,while you most likely care more for boys than girls. 
That is as fair a division of labour as the arrangement between Jack 
pret and his wife.(678) 

Io Winifred Stevens: The year after next,or thereabouts,I hope to find 
an opportunity to take you for another walk. By that time, I fear,Time 
will have begun to write "wrinkles on your azure brow" Byron,Chiide Har- 
old's Pilgrimage,IV,clxxxii]? however,I don't care! A really venerable 
companion makes one look youthful oneself,and [ shall like to(679) hear 
people whisper to each other "Who in the world is that very interesting 
looking boy,who is walking with that old lady with snowy tresses,and 
taking as much care of her as if she were his great-grandmother?" P. P.P 

P. S, No time for more,(680) 

H (Mrs R. Shute's dJappie-Chappie and How He Loved a Dollie(1887). Jappie- 
appie,an oriental doll,having seen Dollie,an occidental equ&valent, 
from a distance,falls in love with her and then spends much time gazing 
wistfully at the moon, When he proposes marriage to Dollie,she refuses, 

suggesting that he find a Japanese wife. On a walk in the country,how- 
ever ,Jappie=Chappie comes upon Dollie caught in.a monster's jaws. He 
rescues her,beats off the monster with his umbrella,and the two dolls 
marry after all.) (689) 

To Charlotte Rix: It is always desirable,and sometimes possible,to mitig 
-ate the mad jealousy with which a younger sister(left to sit,in gags, 
among the cinders) views the departure of her elder sister,all lace and 
spangles,to some hall of dazzling light,by presenting her,at the critic- 
al moment,with an appropriate present...(691) 

To Edith Nash: But supposing I did happen to be in Dover on the &8Oth or 
the 21st---and supposing I were ' going to see Shakespeare's As You Like it 
at the theatre~--a very important question arises: Would you be allowed 
to go with me? And if you say "yes",a more important question follows: 
Would you like to go with me? And if you say "yes",a still more import- 
ant question follows? Would u go with me? And if you say "yes",the 
most important question of all arises? Has your tiny little mind grown 

dtm enough for you to enjoy Shakespeare? (714) 

To Edith Rix: ...you know I never can get on with with girls over 201(715 

To Ellen Knight: Your new, old("new" as a friend,"old" as a human being), 
affectionate friend...(718) 

To Ralph H, Caine: Mr C. L.e Dodgson begs to say...that he had never pt 
his name to such pieces as[ "Father William" and "The Walrus and the Car- 
penter"], His published writings are exclusively mathematical...(720) 
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To William Warner: I went to hear Grace said today,but I would rather not 
do it again, The thing has become an utter mockery: and I would rather 
not join in a mockery of a religious ceremony. There were a number of men 
outside Hall when I went in: and there they all remained until Grace had 
been said,when they trooped in,in dozens. The only persons in Hall to 
hear Grace were myself(727] and 2 or 3 undergraduates. That being the view 
which the present undergraduates take of Grace,the sooner it is abolished, 
the better. (728) 
To Lucy Walters: So you don't consider "I can easily get the name for you" 
as at all implying "and will"? Then I greatly fear,Lucy,that,next time I 
have the pleasure of sharing some meal with you,and venture to say,"Can 
you give me a potato?" you will reply,"Yes,I can,easily!" and will then 
fold your hands in your lap,and gaze abstractedly at the ceiling. Such 
results are strictly logical,and within the limits of the British Consti- 
tution; but they do not tend to the progress of a banquet. (744) 
To Mary Brown: And if any one urges "then,to be consisten, you ought to 
grant the possibility that the Devil himself might repent and be forgiv- 
en," I reply "and I do grant it!"(747) 
Io Mary and Florence Jackson: My dear young friends, I'm afraid I haven't 
got much of reason for calling you so. It's only that we both love Isa. 
And why should that make us friends? If two people happen both of them 
to love toffee,it doesn't follow that they love each other!(757) 
To Mrs G, F, Price: One line in answer to the anxiety you so kindly ex- 
press about my present "delicacy of health." It consists at present of the 
malady called "being fifty-seven."(769) 
To Edith Blakemore: There are two things I dislike in life: one is having 
a tooth drawn; the other is,being made a "lion" of,and talked to about 
my books by a stranger.(770) 
To Edith Rix: What a wicked girl you are not to return me Isa's letters! 
...But then,what a good girl you are to have sent me(773) What Men Live 
Byjby Tolstoy]. But again,what a wicked girl you were not to put my name 
in it! Yet,on the other hand,what a good girl you were---(I can't re- 
member any more instances of your goodness,but the clause is needed to ba: 
balance the others.) And yet again,what a wicked girl you were to send it 
without a single line from yourself!(773) 
To J, C, Cropper: Accept my best thanks for your thoughtful and valuable 
suggestion about the Preface to Sylvie and Bruno. The danger you point @: 
out had not occurred to me(I suppose i had not thought of children 
reading the Preface): but it is a very real one,and 1 am very glad to 
have had my attention called to it]In the preface,Dodgson puts "on pego 
record" his plans for some future books,among them the expurgated Shakes- 
peare for girls. He says that he would go beyond Bowdler,Cambers and 
others,who,in his view,are "not sufficiently ‘expurgated.'" Cropper 
pointed out in his letter that by naming these inadequately expurgated 
editions,Dodgson was paving the way to them for his young readers.) (773) 
Io ELA Bapkonors: But with little boys I'm out of my element altogether 
sent Sylvie and Bruno to an Oxford friend,and,in writing his thanks, 
he added,"I think I must bring my little boy to see yous" So I wrote to 
say "don't" or words to that effect: and he wrote again that he could 
hardly believe his eyes when he got m¥“Bete. He thought I doted on 1 
children. But I'm not omnivorous!---like a pig. I pick and choose..- 781: 
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To F, H. A Fut Eu Ab nks LB t e M hospitable in- 


vitation....1I vc I must ask you to let me defer sine die,and regard 
it as a pleasant dream,not quite hopeless of being some day realised.. 
..88 life shortens in,and the evening shadows loom in sight,one gets 
to grudge any time given to mere pleasure...(784) What a tall daughter 
you've got! But I can see the child-face still,on the top of that 
mountainous maiden!(785) 

To Mrs R, Shute: I confess I rather enjoy a hermit-life. There's hardly 
any one I know,in all Eastbourne: and not a single child. The children 
on the beach are not the right sort,yet. They are a vulgar-looking lot! 
I should think there's hardly any one bbre;yet,above the "small shop- 
po rank, (795)X- 

To Olive Gliatmway* Oh you naughty little girl! "The idea of your sign- 
ing yourself "yours sincerely" to me! And we used to be such good fri- 
ends once on a time. What in the world could(We Wave) quarrelled about? 
»..8ay something pretty,to take away the disagreeable flavour of that 
horrid signature!(817) 

To P, A, W, Henderson: I am sincerely obliged to Mrs nenderson and you 
for so kindly thinking of me: but it would never do for me,now,years 
after I have broken through the social chain,and told my friends that I 
have ceased to accept invitations out,to begin again! I refuse all, 
without exception,as one can't draw a line anywhere...(819) 

To Edith EUR Thank you very much,dear Child(if I may venture to 
call you so),for your interesting letter from Swisserland(I like old 
spellings: I found that in one of Miss Edgeworth's novels,I think), 

and for your thought of me,shown by sending that Xmas card,and for your 
letter from Birmingham. And actually have the effrontery to sign your- 
self "your loving Edith"! Don't you know,eash Child,that I could pro- 
duce that letter in Court,and sue for "breach of promise of marriage," 
and get(as was done only last week) £6500 damages? Beware! No,by the wa 
way,now I vome to think of it,it was the other way round: it wasn't the 
old man that recovered damages from the young lady,but vice versa. 
However,it can't happen that way in the present case.[See The Times, 
Jan. 30 and 31,19891. L. “F, Duncan,aged 70,owner of the Matrimonial 
News, was convicted of inducing Teresa Carlotta Gladys Knowles,who was 
seeking a husband through that paper,to visit him at his home and at 

an hotel on the understanding that they would be married. He then broke 
the engagement, The jury found in Miss Knowles! favour and awarded her 
£6500 and costs.] (821) 

To Mrs N, H, Stevens: I have lost Bo eee I A e aem ho 
my heart to.your little daughter: and I hope W allow me further 
opportunities of trying of trying whèther or no we can become real 
friends., She would be about my oly child-friend---in Oxford....Please 
don't think it's only her beauty that has attracted me: a face may be 
very beautiful,and yet very unattractive(for instance if the owner is 
self«conseious), [Enid Gertrude Stevens's friendship with Dodgson during 
his last, years was most gratifying to him, "I was the last child- 
/|friend,2* Mrs Shawyer said in her reminiscences.]1(825) I hope I may 
some day borrow E for a walk?(826) 

Io Enid Stevens! send you ever so much of my love, Get a hammer,and 
knock it ever so hard,till it comes in two,and then give Winnie half, 
(first I will take you to the Oxford Zoological Gardens,and put 
a cage of LIONS,and when they've had a good feed,I'll put 
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To Mrs N, H, Stevens: And I was made doubly shy by your beginning to 
talk about my "books"! I am quite sure you had not the least idea how 
I hate having my books,or myself,en évidance in the presence of strang- 
ersS....Possibly it is a morbid feeling: certainly it is not shared by 
all writers. I read,only the other day,an anecdote of somebody meeting 
in society,for the first time,some writer or ether,whose first question 
was "Have you read my book?" If ever I ask such a questiemdef a strang- 
er,it will be due to "temporary insanity"!(828) 
To Sydney Bowles: My dear Sydney, I am so sorry,and so ashamed! Do you 
know,I didn't even know of your existence? [Dodgson had been correspond- 
ing with her father T, Gibson Bowles]And it was such a surprise to hear 
that you had sent me your love! It felt just as if Nobody had suddenly 
run into the room,and had given me a kiss!...In some ways,you know,peop- 
le that don't exist,are much nicer than people that do. For instance, 
people that don't exist are never cross? and they never contradict you: 
and they never tread on your toes!...However,never mind: you can't help 
existing,you know; and I daresay you're just as nice as if you didn't.. 
Please give my love,and a kiss,to Weenie,and Vera,and yourself(don't 
um the kiss to yourself,please: on the forehead is the best place. 
41 
To Mrs H, G, Liddell: The Latin Grammar tells us that the more money we 
get,the more the love of it grows upon us: and I think it is the same 
with honour.L B. H. Kennedy's The Revised Latin Grammar( 1888) ,p.132: 
"Quo plus habent,eo plus cupiunt".]...If I were 20 years younger,I 
Should not,I think, be bold enough to give such invitations: but,nut,I 
am close on 60 years old now: and all romantic sentiment has quite died 
out of my life: so I have become quite hardened as to having lady-visit 
-ors of any age!(873) 
To Kathleen Eschwege: Some months ago I heard...that you were engaged 
to be married. And,ever since,I have cherished the intention of writ- 
ing to offer my congratulations. Some might say,"Why not write at once?" 
To sugh unreasoning creatures,the obvious reply is,"When you have 
bottled some peculiarly fine Port,do you usuually begin to drinKit at 
ence?" Is not that a beautiful simile? Of course,I need not remark that 
my congratulations are like fine old Port---only finer,and older!(887) 
Wilcox: 9he moral is "Always procrastinate,in doing friend- 
ly actions,till they are unnecessary."(891) 
To Violet Dodgson: So now all depends on you. if your answer to this is 
"No! No!! Not! ?® why,then I must write to your parents,and say "the game 
is up! She turns up her Noes at my invitation! And the end of her Noes 
is(like the end of any other Noes) a snub!...(922) 
To Olive Butler: Take a hint from the enclosed,and learn that Suspense 
is one of the most delightful feelings you can have! It is the feeling 
you get,when you have sat down to dinner,and the cook sends word that 
"it won't be ready fro another hour."(941) Also the feeling you get, 
when your father shows you a bright new threepenny-piece,and says "I'll 
give it you when you are older."(942) 
To Joanna Pollock: I've much pleasure in sending you the 16 autographs 
you name,...I'm glad to see you ask for celebrities,not aristácrats. A 
lion-hunter is,on the whole,less mean than tuft-hunter,(965 
To a Moberly Beli: It's very nice to think that we are engaged for 
the 14th. And now i hope that,the next time that wealthy architect,that 
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that admires you so much(#ou know the one I mean?...),the next time he 
comes under your window,fo serenade you wuth his hurdy-gurdy,and begins 
to sing "Hilda! Hildal/Hive me your answer true;/I'm a crazy builder,/ 
All for the love of youl" I hope you'll just open the window about three 
inches,and Softly \shout/ , through the opening, fy ‘answer true' is that 
I'm engaged to Mr Dodgson!" And then,if you listen carefully,you'lll 
hear him begin again in a minute(as soon as he's recovered his presence 
of mind), “Enid! Enid!/Give me your answer true;/It wasn't Hilda I 
meanéd,/It was onky youl"[from Harry Dacre's popular song "Daisy Be11")] 


(983) 
ToZEdith Lucy: Well,my candid ophion is that the performancefof The Tam- 


ing of the Shrew]was as a whole very poor. I have put my worst remark 
first,that you may get it over: I'll come to the praiseworthy points 
afterwards. (1002) 
To Beatrice Hatch: I should like to know,for curiosity, who that sweet- 
looking girl was,aged 12,with a red nightcap. I think she jad a younger 
sister,also with a red nightcap. She was speaking to you when I came up 
X to wish goodnight. I fear I must be content with her name only: the 
Social gulf between us is probably too wide for it to be wise to make 
friends. Some of my actress-friends are of a rather lower status than m 
myself. But,below a certain line,it is hardly wise to let a girl have a 
"gentlemen" friend---even one of 62![Cf DodgSonis letter to Isa Bowman: 
"Ladies have 'to be much' more particular than gentlemen in observing 
the distinctions of what is called 'social position'; and the lower their 
own position is(in the scale of ‘lady’ ship),the more jealous they seem 
to bel guarding it... I have met with just the same thing myself from 
people several degrees above me. Not long ago I was staying in a house 
along with a young lady(about 20 years old,I should think) with a 
title of her own,as she was an earl's daughter. I happened to sit next 
her at dinner,and every time I spoke to her,she looked at me more as if 
she was looking down on me from a mile up in the air,and as if she were 
saying to herself 'How dare you speak to mel,...' It was so unpleasant,t 
that,next day at luncheon,I got as far off her as I could!..."](1007) 
To Mrs W, Greet: As you name The Second Mrs Tanqueray,I will add that I 
have not seen it,and do not mean to. The reviews are enough to settle 
the point. Friends(1018) have urged me to go: but I answer "No. I consi- 


der itisa that ought not to be acted." And what ought not to be 
acted I feel that one ought not to witness. (1019) 
To Mary Brown: Iwonder. if you have an idea what sort of thing it is to 


have with you,every day...a bundle of unanswered letters,the oldest being 
5$ years old! The very sight of it suggests,"You've many an hour of 
steady work before you,before I shall be got rid of!" and then one is 
apt to think "work that has-waited so many years cam easily wait anoth- 
er dayi" The temptation to procrastinate,with such formidable arrears on 
habd,is almost irresistable!(1020) 

To Mary E, Manners: For 20 years I have managed to keep the 2 $ersonal- 
ities distinct,and to avoid all communication,in propria persona,with 
the outer world,about my books, Letters addressed to Lewis Carr011,c/o 
Messrs. Macmillan & Co.,29 Bedford Street,Covent Garden,I usually reply 
to---signing my pseudonym: letters addressed to my real name,at "pria 
assuming me to be Lewis Carroll,I return to the writers,with a pr ur 
circular that "Mr Dodgson neither claims nor acknowledges any conn 


with books not published under EJ sdb 
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To Margaret Mayhew: Children should always confess everything they are 

accused of. Then everybody will say "What a sweet candid child she is! 

Sugar-candied,in fact!"(1083) 

To Dorothy Joy Poole: ,..what do you usually drink at dinner? My lady- 

guests mostly prefer akught-lemonade. But you can have any of the foll- 


owing beverages! 1, bottled lemonade; 2. ginger-beer; 3. beer; 4e water; 
5, midx} 6. vinegar; 7. ink. Nobody has yet chosen either N. 6 or No.7. 


(1102) 
Io Mrs R, L, Poole: Dorothy has good sense...and I like her, (I do not 
fear that this last avowal will suggest any(1102) such question as * 
"What are your intentions?") (1104) 
Io Mary Jackson! Ihe Water Babies [E. W. Bowles*s adaptation of rein 
noveljcame here on tour,and is a most disreputabe play---indecent and 
profane---and was universally disapproved of. I complained about it to 
the Vice-Chancellor: and I hope that company will not be again allowed 
to perform here. (1105) 
Io Evelyn Hatch: It's one thing,you know,to have a guest with whom one 
is on "Miss" terms,and quite another to have one with whome one is on 
Kiss" terms!(1110) i 
To Gladys Langbridge: So you know, your, and your sisters',letters very 
nearly drove me to the resolution not to write to you at all? So cord- 
ially do I dislike being treated as a "lion", and being told that people 
feel "honoured" and "proud" of having books of letters from me...I'm 
the kind of cat that scratches when you stroke it.....I'd rather have 
one child-friend than a thousand child-admirers.(1 129) 

Appendix 
Eight of Nine Wise Words about Letter-Writing(1157 ff.)...address and 
stamp the Envelope. "What! Before writing the Letter?" Most certainly.. 
Do not,however,in your anxiety to observe this rule,commit the error of 
addressing two Envelopes at once! The inevitable result of that would 
be that the Letters would get into wrong Bnvelopes...(1158) Write legi- 
bly....In referring to anything your friend has said in his letter,it is 
best to quote the exact words,and not to give a summary of them in your 
words....À few more Rules may fitly be given here,for correspondence th 
that has unfortunately become controversial. One is,don't repeat your- 
Self. When once you have said your say,fully and(1159) clearly,on a 
certain point,and have failed to convince your friend,drop that subject: 
to repeat your arguments,all over again,will simply lead to his doing 
the same; and so you will go on,like a Circulating Decimal. Did you 
ever know a Circulating Decimal come to an end?(1160)...When you say,in 
your letter,"I enclose £5 bank-note",or "I enclose John's letter for 
you to see",get the document referred to---and put it into the Envelope 


«Remember the old proverb "Cross-writing makes cross reading," "The 
Qld proverb?" you say,enquiringly. "How old?" well,not so very ancient, 


I must confess, In fact,i'm afraid I invented it while writing this 
paragraph. Still,you know,"old" is a Sommers tive term....À Postscript 
is a very useful invention? but it is not meant(as so many ladies supp- 
ose) to contain the real gist of the letter.....My last Rule, When you 


take your letters to the Post,carry them in your hand.(1161) 
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Robert Bernard Martin,Tennyson: . Unquiet Heart 
(1980) 


Preface: The predictable period of sniping at a writer after his 
death is long past. Perhaps because he,more than anyone else ex- 
cept the Queen herself,seemed anlemblem of the Victorian age,tlere 
was a lingering critical animosity against him > We after the fash- 
ion for denigrating Browning and Arnold had' died a much-to-be-de- 
sired death. A quarter of a century after publishing his study of 
Tennyson,Harold Nicolson privately admitted to his wife: "he truly 
was a great poet,darling,and I wish i had realised that more deeply 
when I worte that slight book about him".(vii) No one would expect 
a Wiography of Wellington to exclude all references to his battles, 
but many reputable scholars feel that the split between the study 
of literature and the study of writers’ lives should be as sharp 

as possible. My own belief is that pure criticism and pure biography 
are like two very different but friendly nations between whom there 
is an unguarded frontier; it is not difficult to recognize the fur- 
ther reaches of either as very unlike the other,but it is easy to 
stray across the border without being aware of it.(viii) 


Chele What he had actually inherited frog pis forbears was a crush 
weight,but the reality was only a fraction]what he believed to be kė 
his legacy. (Mt long before his death Tennyson was talking with Bish 
=op Boyd Crapenter about original sin. Carpenter had elaborated with 
episcopal authority on the necessity of unredeemed man's suffering 
for what he had not committed, "Yes,/ replied the poet,"but there 

is heredity; it counts for so much."(1) Like many other families 
making their way upward,the Tennysons often married more for financi 
-al gain than headlong romance. To Michael Tennyson, great-grandfather 
of the poet, Elizabeth Clayton brought both her father's money and 
the blue blood of her mother's family,the Hildeyards. She also 
brought another inheritance on which Michael had probby not counted: 
the aberrant me ity that seemed the legacy of the male Claytons. 
George Tennyson,Alfred's grandfather,grew up to be overbegring with 
friends,a bully to his family,suceptible equally to cholestiic rages 
and „to maudlin self-pity about his treatment by his own children,(2) 
He Wer really liked women except as ministrants to his own comfort 
or as bearers of dowries to to the family.(3) Elizabethgeashly the 
most charming of George's children,eas beautiful,and she bubbled 
with fun when she was in good health. Once she said shegarned to to 
be a man not a woman,that her ideal was "to be cluste not cloven, 
(4)The poet's fagher,the first-born son in the fami ly /Wwas also 

named George. By 181 5 the elder George's properties at Grimsby 
alone were offerd for sale at £200,000,and at his death in 1835 he 
owned lands and manors all over northern Lincolnshire. In his diary 
for 1798 Dr John Parkinson described the reprehensible business 
methods of "Tennison",(7) The ingratitude that the elder Tennyson th 
thought was his daily portion from his children frequently provoked 
him into threats of dis&nheritance,and in furn they had occasionally 
to protest their independence of his bullying.(9) Fevers, tonics, 


purges,medicines, doctors, and diet were part of their ordinary 
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vocabulary,and few families can have been in more detailed communic- 
ation about the state of their bowels. One of Alfred's brothers was 
totally insane most of his life,another suffering from some form of 
mental illness nearly as incapacitating,a third was an opium addict, 
a fourth was severly alcoholic,and of the rest of the family each 
had at least one bad mental breakdown in a long life. Amáng his 

ten brothers and sisters,some had attacks that resembled epilepsy, 
and Alfred probably had the disease while young and recovered from 
it ih later life.(10) Elizabeth Fytche was beautiful,with merry 

dark eyesga rosy complexion,and a simple,lackadaisical manner. When 
she nearly eighty,one of her children,thinking she could not hear, 
mentioned that she had received 24 proposals of marriage before 
accepting George Tennyson. "No,my demr,twentyefive," said the old 
lady in a simple desire for accuracy.(4-4) She was easy-going,unwo- 
rried by details,and more than a little feckless about running the 
household. The life together of two indolent persons created consá 
tant mutual friction.(15) On the walls of the drawing-room the 
Rector hung the paintings he had beengccumulating with indifferent 
success; to the locals they were known as "'eathen gods and god- 
desses witbut clods".(16) 


Ch.2: On rare occasions convulsions in infants may indicate epilep- 
Sy. At scarcely more than yearly intervals Akfred end his two sur- 
viving brothers were joined in the Rectory by four more boys and 
four girls. Such a crowd strained both the sleeping capacity pf the 
house and the temper of the Rector,who was so morbidly sensitive 


to sound that little Alfred once asked whether he would be permitt- 
ed to make noise when.he got to heaven. The children grew up in awe, 
even fear,of their father.(17) For his mother Alfred reserved the 
love he was half afraid to show to his father. She loved animals, 
of which the house was inconveniently full. Alfred shardd her fond- 
ness for them but never conquered his dislike of cats, He once tam- 
ed an owl that he had lured to his bedroom window,and it would sit 
on Mrs Tennyson's head,descending only to give battle to her monkey. 
Soon she was known in Somersby as an asy source of small change for 
the local boys,who brought dogs to beat beneath her window;knowing 
that she would pay them to stop. She was very small bet inordinately 
proud of the height of her sons,and she treated them with a deeply : 
feminine manner not far removed from flirtatiousness. The tennysons 
were noticeably eccentric, They dressed oddly,they were often un- 
kempt and rumpled,they read and talked to themselves as they walk- 
ed,so(18) absorbed in their own thoughts that they passed others 
without recognition, The elder boys used to walk about with their 
eyes stretched wide-open between outspread fingers,so that they 
might see better, Mormal hours meant little to them, Within the Reci 
-ory arrangements were casual to a degree,and Mrs Tennyson was ® 
said to forget to order food for hbe family until they were nearly 
ready to sit down at a meal,then to send hurriedly to the neighbour 
-ing farm for two or three ducks. In church the Recor took snuff & 
in the pulpit.(19) Frederick was brilliantly clever,powerfully 
built,handsome(he was the only one of the family who had fair colo- 
uring),and musically gifted. Unforfunately,he was idle and given 
to insolently flouting any authority he did not totally respect. 
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"Before I could read," he remembered in old age,"I wasin the habit 
on a stormy day of spreading my arms to the wind,and crying out,'I 
hear a voice that's speaking in the wind,'and the words 'far,far 
away’ had always a strange charm for me."(21) One of the earliest 
surviving examples of a complete stanza of his verse,written when 
he was about 8,is particularly interesting for showing how quickly 
the distinctive Tennysonian style developed: "Whateer I see, 
whereer I move/These whispers rise & fall awayj;/Something of pain, 
of loss,of love,/But what,twere hard to say." Even in so rudiment- 
ary poem as this,the last two lines give away the creator! s entity, 
(22) The possibility of blindness continued to prey on his mind. 
Frequently he complained of spots before his eyes,and at best he 
was miserably short-sighted. Of all the sons he most resembled his 
father,not only in his bad eyesight but in stature,femtÉres,walk, 
and voice. Like his father,he was subject to recurrent depression. 
(25) The Rector's seizure is a perfect example of the "pet mal" 
or mild attack of epilepsy. The old Mrs Tennyson's worry tithe t koh, 
knew of these &&tacks and her clinging to the hope that f they 
might be "Catalepsy rather than @pdlepsy" reflect the usual belief 
that epilegsy was shameful, Incontinence in males and continence 2 
in females were both thought to cause predispositions to the dis- 
ease,but the immediate cause might vary from too much smoking or 
drinking to a too-tight prepuce in males, The commonest "exciting" 
cause in both sexes,and that which make the patient almost incur- 
able,was thought to be mes$urbation.(27) Sexual feelins were thought 
to be strong in epilectics. To the horrors of the disease itself 


was thus added the awareness that its occurrence gave open witness 
of an addiction to a supposedly guilty practice. Tennyson's friend 


Ward Kear fas nearly driven mad in the attempt to conceal the de- 
bilitaing @aacks that sometimes occurred as often as 20 times a 
month. Poner nood «lak the probability of passing one's illness on 
to children("ancestral epilepsy"),was a terrible gamble/ It is not 
surprising that the elder Tennysons were anxious to conceal the 
illness of George and Charles, About this time cme the onset of a 
curious Metal phenomemnon in Alfred. It was,he wrote,"a king of ' 
"waking trahce'(this for lack of a better word) I have frequently 
had quite up from boyhood when I have been allbBlone, This has 
often come upon me through repeating my own ndme to myself silent- 
ly,till all at once as it were oit of the intensity of the consci- 
ousness of individuality the individuality itself seemed to diss- 
olve & fade away into boundless being---& this not a confused 
state but the(28) clearest of the clearest,the surest of the surest, 
utterly beyond words---where Death was an almost laughable impossi- 
bility---the loss of personality(if so it were) seeming no extinc- 
ion but the only true life." When he wrote af this at the age of 
65,he thought of it as some kind of beneficent mystic vision,but AÀ 
as a boy it was obviously in part a way of escaping from the reali- 
ty that lay around him,a more dangerous form of the retreat that 
he could make creatively in writing poetry,for it represented the 
near edge of that denial of reality that is insanity.(P9) Some 
boys at Louth Grammar School were cruel,once when Alfred was sitt 


“ing on the school steps weeping and ill,a larger boy hit him in t 
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in the wind with the words "I'll yeach you to cry", It was a shock 
to find that the boy grew up to be "the kindest ofhen",while the 
only one who had been kind to him at Louth was later hanged for 
horse-stealing. (30) 


Che 3: Relations between Teakby and Somersby had now reached a place 
from which there was no real return. The Rector wrote to his 
father(33)s "...you told Mr Bourne you had not a spark of affection 
for me. The rude and unprecedented manner in which you first address- 
'd me at Hainton,after a long absence,on your return from Eork(I 
quote your own words,'Now you eat awkward booby are you here!) 
holding me up to utter derision before Mr Heneage,his sons and Sir 
Robt. Ainslie,& your language & conduct in innumerable other inst- 
ances...sufficiently prove the truth of your own assertiob,....God 
judge between you & me, You make and have always made a false estim- 
ate of me in every respect....You may forget or pass off as a jest 
what penetrates and rankles in my heart; you may break what is al- 
ready bent,but there is a tfkbuwaal before which you and I may speed- 
ily appear,more speedily perhaps than either of us desire or expect 
..." (34) Old George did not answer until 1 October: "We return our 
love to Eliza,you & yrs. & I remain notwithstanding your unkind,& I 
can with truth say unjustifiable letter to me of the 14th. Augt last, 
as I have ever been,¥r. affte far. GI." He was an unjust man,but his 
elder son must have provoked him severely. Although Dr Tennyson 

felt @adly depressed financially,conditons at the Rectory were far 
from miserable. They kept a horse and carriage,there was a coachman, 
a governess for he girls,a nursemaid,a cook,the Rector's valet 
Jonathan,housemaids and several gardeners, Alfred found himself at 
eleven acting as virtual head of the family. Both eldéfsbrothers 
were away,his mother was loving but ineffectual,and his father was 
constantly aggravating his epilepsy by drink until his mind seemed 
to be cracking. It was a heavy responsibility fer Alfred,but it was 
from that time that his brothers and sisters began to turn to him 
for help and comfort, As an old woman his sister Cecilia told how he 
would take one child on his knee,put another between his legs in feer 
front of the fire,and prop two others against him on ether side as 
he told them stories.(35) The Rector's own fiasco with mathematics al 
Cambridge made him realize that he could not teach that subject to 
Alfred,so he called in as tutor a boy,only two years older than his 
pupil. Alfred grew up as uninterested in mathematics and as ignorant 
of it as his father, Even at this early age he was beginning to 
feel the ambivalent attitude he had about science all his life,fasci! 
-nated by it but fearful of its results.(36) Cheltenham had a reput- 
ation for being vulgar and full of wife- and husband-hunters. There 
were many foreigners about and Matthew Russelll complained that in 
church the mahogany faces surrounding him made him fancy himself in 
India. 438) Alfred managed to find some relief in tight-liiped amusem 
-ent at the rigidity of Mary Bourne's beliefs. Once when his aunt 


had taken him with her to iecur rom began to weep while My term pe 


E d her with concern whether it was for pi 
a sermon on Hell. He aske er is ne Lt sux DUCAUNE ity 


been picked out by Providence for salvat- 
"Alfred,Alfred,whenever I look at you 


of the poor creatures in torment,but she sa 


alone,miserable woman,had 
ion.(39) Once she said to hip, 
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I thin of the words,Depart from me,ye cursed,into everlasting fire." 
(40) Dr Tennyson's illness was an agonizing series of temporary recov 
-eries and deep relapses. It seems to have been primarily epilepetic 
in origin,possibly complicated by heart troubles,and certainly agg- 
ravated by alcoholism.(41) Of all the childeen Alfred was probably 

. the most affected by his father's decline, Not only was he fond of 
the Rector,but he,like his yncle Charles,probably felt that every- 
thing happening to his father might be repeated in his own life. By 
the beginning of 1826 £he Doctor had added another cause for alarm 
when he began systematically taking henbane and làudanum,which was 
standard treatment for epilepsy. It was probably his example to 
which his son Charles owed his use of laudanum,which nearly ruined 
his life. Alfred Tennyson thought the use of khis drug was the 
worst kind of millstone aman could hang around his own neck. (42) 
Bereavement did not soften the Old Man of the Wolds. After his 
wife's death he asked Alfred to write an elegy on his grandmother 
and offered him ten shillings,saying,"There,that is the fhrst 

money you have ever earned by your poetry,and,take my word for it, 
it will be the last." The elegy,if it was ever written, has %appeared. 
(4) In April 1827 Jacksons,the booksellers at Louth,quietly publish- 
a small volume called Poems by Two Brothers. They offered the two 
authors £20 in advance in books and cash,which was not bad for un- 
known young poets who refused to let even so much as their initials 
appaer on the title-page. Alfred's surprising sharpness at bargaing- 
ing over royalties when he was famous was foreshadowed by hi: re- 
mark that it was "none too high a price", At least it disporved his 
grandfather's glum prognostication that he would never make another 
shilling from poetry. The sheer prodigality of his versification 
was never to dry up,but in mid dle age he sometimes found himself 
without matter. By the time he was famous there was no dearth of 
suggestions from others: Jowett,Woolner,and his own wife were only 
too anxious to offer him subjects, His acceptance of them indicates 
the disjunction in his mind between form and content,producing at 
worst a loose poetic drapery thrown over a subject MEN t 
inrinsic importance for him; in whatever other aspects he was a 
child of the(45) Romantics,he was ceratinly no so in their concept- 
io& of the organic unity of form and content. W. Paden demonstart@e- 
ed in his Tennyson in Zennyson in Egypt(1942) that all the poems i 
in this volume derive specifically from books in the library of Som 
-ersby Rectory. “Many of the great poetic masterpieces draw inspira- 
tion from literary rather than dirunal experience,but they have 
become part of the fibre of the poet,rather than mere excuse for 
language,as the reader is apt to feel in this first volume of & 
Tennyson's, The adoption of other men's ideas as a starting-point 
in these poems results in aloss of passion and gives the sense of a 
retreat from reality. As Tennyson's habit of composing discrete lin 
-es before thinking of a poem as a whole would suggest,there are 

| fine fragments in these poems,often submerged in pedestrian passage; 
(46) Like most things that happened to the Doctor,the illness was 


larger than life. (47) 
"ep d Cambridge,to remind him of the troops of animals in Somer- 
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kept a snaXKe,and he spent hours watching it windinginuously over the 
carpet. It was no$ an entirely unfair story told of the Trinity man 
who said condescendingly of the smaller colleges in Cambridge," They, 
too,are God's creatures"(Leslie Stephen,Sketches from Cambridge, 
1865,pe1).(52) On the first nisht that Tennyson went into hall in 
Trinity he was taken aback by the splendours of the place; to his 
myopic eyes the vast room looked limitless,with the candles rededing 
beyond the reaches of his sight. It was probably on that very night 
that W. H, Thompson,later his friend and still later Master of Trin- 
ity,saw him hesitating at the door and said,"That man must be a 
poet." There was a rough independence about Tennyson that belied his 
awkwardness and shyness. He was a conspicuous figure. He stood well 
over six feet,with a singularly broad chest and heavy legs wih which 
he walked long distances very quickly in spite of his appearing to 
Shuffle because he scarcely lifted his feet from the ground, His 
complexion was swarthy(Spanish was the usual description given by his 
contemporaries),his lo g dark hair gleaming with a flash of chestnu 
although customarily unkempt,hung gracefully as a frame for his mass 
ive head. The slightly remote quality of his gaze from deep-set, 
hooded eyes gave him a self-contained appearance that set him apart 
without revealing how near-sighted he really was, To some his with- 
drawn manner could seem both arrogant and affected. With a beauti- 
fully modeled nose and sensuous mouth,he was so startlingly handsome 
that Edward Fitzgerald,whg did not know him for some years after, 
always remembered him subs the tortuous streets of Cambridge look- 
ing "something like the Hyperion shorn of his Beams in Keats’ Poem: 
with a Pipe in his mouth", His native refinement was made all the mo 
-re striking by contrast with the ruggedness of his body and the 
carelessness with which he wore his(53) countrified,often dirty, 
clothes, Most undergraduates of thetime who were not preparing for 
holy orders went to the University with little purpose, Broadly 
speaking,they were divided into the "fast" or "gay" or sporting set, 
as opposed to the reading men,many of whom were intent on a ckrical 
career, Most of the former had no intention of ever attempting a 
degree,and a fair proportion of the reading men expected to take 
one chiefly as preparation for ordination, Reading men wore cap andg 
gown all day,even when their wakks had taken them miles from the 
University. Sporting men donned gowns nly at night, when they were 
prosemi bed [fheiby prostore to distinguish undergraduates from owns- 
men, (54) Tennyson had the gift for mimicry. He would do the sun 
emerging from a cloud by a gradual opening of his eyes and mouth and 
whole countenance,and then imitate its return into obscurity by slow 
-ly closing up once more. Dinner in hall,which he took occasionally, 
was a rough-and-ready ffair at which only meat was provided,in 
great joints from which the undergraduates casually and unskilfully 
hacked their own portions at table. Everything else from soup to 
cheese had to be paid for additionally,and sagt many of the under- 
graduates came regularly to the meal, There(55) was so much profit 
from uneaten meals that the position of college cook was said to be 
more lucrative than Wie Master.(56) It was an eoportumity for 
Old Mr Tennyson to indulge in what Samuel Butler called will-shak- 
ing: "I...would certainly leave you penniless...."(58) airrote to 
his aunt Russells " 'There is no pleasure like rpoof' cries ye Math 


-ematician. I r£verge ty ‘there is no proof like pleasure!" (60). 
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In Feb, 1829 Mrs Tennyson wrote to her father-in-law to announce 
her intention of living separately from her hysband. HË hsuband 
had been getting more and more abusive and using "such degr E 
epithets to myself and children as a husband and a Father & above 
all a person of his sacred profession ought particularly to avoid". 
He kept a large knife and a loaded gun in his room,and he was with 
difficulty persuaded not to fire the gun throg the kitchen window. 
He said he would take up the knife and kill Frederick by stabbing 
him the jugular vein and the heart. (64) 


Ch.5: Like Tennyson,Arthur Hallam came of an enormous fegily,but by 
1829,when they met,he was one of the only four left of the original 
11 ehildren, The hopes that Henry Hallam for his talented children 
had become concentrated on the cleverest of the lot,Arthur,with all 
the well-meant oppression that such a loving burden implies. Afilar 
was precocious naturally,but his father's ambitions for him undoubta 
édly pushed him at great speed,as John Stuart Mill's father had nud- 
ged him along in his precocity. By the time he was 7 Arbhur could 
read French,and two years later he was proficient in Latin, At 

Eton his closest companion had been the young Gladstone,who,like 
Tennyson after him,used to envy Arthur his family background of easy 
acquaintance with intellectual matters. Arthur was periodically ill 
at Eton and suffered so severly from headaches that hewas unable to 
take part in gares. Gladsont's diary shows that he seldom knew how lo 
long he would remain in favour with Hallam,who might unaccountably 
transger his interest and affections to another boy. When Hallam left 
Eton in 1827,at the age of 16,he was generally regarded as the out- 
standing boy of his time,although a certain prim didacticism in(70) 
his manner had earned him the school name of "Mother Hallam", Most 
of the next,before going up to Cambridge,he spent in Italy,learning t 
the langauge so well that he wrote respectable verse in it,and Wi 
hard at Dante's poetry,which remained for the rest of hisiehort 
life the test of all literature, In Italy he knew a beautiful young 
young Eng woman,Anna Wintour,some ten years his senior. ES 
feelings for Anna were more like adolescent infatuation. By 829, 
when Hallam met Tennyson,she was already emgaged to be married; 
Hallam muttered darkly about the unworthiness of her fiance,but 

there is tittle to indicate that her loss deeply affected him. Glad- 
stone once said wisely of the affair that "people fell in love very 
easily in those days". And,one might add,out of love.(71) There shoul 
be a phrase analogous to "falling in love" to describe the celerity 
of emotion that beings two persons together almost at first meeting} 
"fakking in friegdship" is what happened to Tennyson anf Hallam. Wher 
Hallam hadknown Tennyson less than a month he had lready transferred 
his allegiance from wladstone and written a sonnet "To A, T.",in whic 
which he says that it was only priority in time that had made Glad- 
stone his best friend:(72) "Oh,last in time but worthy to be first/ 
Of friends in rank..." Tennyson's reaction to Hallam was simple: "He 
was as near perfection as a mortal man can be," he said long after 
Hallam's death,when his memory was as green as if all the interven- 
ing years had dropped away. Yhe brevity of Hallam's life nad its bri: 
-lliance make the accounts of his friends seem as inadequate as the 
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the description: éf<the kocket shot into the-night. The fact that 
he was only 22 at his death naturally exaggerated for those who 
were left the im»^»ortance of what been lost,since it is far easi- 
er to be certain of the genius of a man who has not lived to de- 
monstarte human failure,.(75) Sixty years after his death the 
Prime Minister and the Poet Laureate were still jealous of each 
other's place in his affections. Richard Monckton Milnes once said 
of Hallam: "He really seems to know everything from metaphysics to 
cookery."(74) In spite of all Henry Hallam's love of his son he 

may have been as difficult a father as Dr Tennyson,since he was so 
exigent in his demands. Even after Arthur's death his father kept 
thinking of ways he might have imporved his son!s mind: "A little 
more practice in the strict logic of geometry,a little more famil- 
iarity with the physical laws of the universe,and the phenomena to 
which they relatejwould possibly have repressed the tendency to vag 
-ue and mystical speculations which he was too fond of indulging," 
Henry Hallam was seldom in doubt about the correctness of his own 
decisions and never hesitated in givinz others the benefit of his 
wisdom, Sydney Smith was once talking té&s$bord Melbourne,who began, 
"I think I may assert without fear o^ contradiction..." Smith inter 
-rupted,"Are you acquainted,sir,with Mr Hallam?" Even Tennyson,who 
had much reason in later years to love the elder Hallam,remembered 
near the end of his life how contentious he had been and used to 
tell how on another occasion Smith had said,"There is Hallam,with h 
his mouth full of cabbage and contradiction." He was also reput- 
edly a domestic autocrat.(75) Arthur's ebullience and willingness t 
to help others have given the mistaken impression that his unshak- 
able emotional stability was a rock to which Tennyson could cling,b 
but he was probably much nearere neuroticism than Alfred. "I am rea 
=lly afraid of insanity," he wrote to Milnes in 1829.(76). Tenny- 
son wrote to his grandfather: "...indeed for the last quater of a y 
year I have been much distressed by a determination of blood of the 

(e which,as if affected my eyes with 'muscae volitantes'(I 


speak medically: they are what are called in Scripture 'the mo&e 
in the eye!) I was orderedto be cupped by Alexander the great oc&l- 
ist No, 6 Cork Street".(77) It seems probable that the poem "Tim- 
buctoo",which won the ChancellorSs medal,was in part a gesture of 
cRutempt of the whole competition. He included a prose argument for 
the judges and prefaced the poem with an epigraph: "Deep in that 
lion-haunted inland li8s7A mystical city,goal of high emprise"--- 
Chapman, The critics have noticed,the lines are unknown to Chapman 
scholars,and they have a suspiciously Tennysonian ring. To ny8on 
was thus troviding himself wit built-in insurance against iny 
adverse judgment of the poem: if the judges failed to notice the im 
-posture of the epigraph,then they were unfit to assess what follow 
-ed. Another Trinity undergraduate,not yet acquainted with Tennyson, 
was moved to verse by the competitions "If I were a aassowary,'I 
would go to Timbuctoo,"And eat up a missionary,/Him and his hymn bo 
book too"(Thaekergy). Tennyson presumably never saw the squib,for 
he and Thackeray later became close friends;burlesques of subjects 
treated sergiously were always offensive to him.(79) 
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Ch, 6 : Many girls were quite aware of his swarthy good looks and 

his interesting mind. His unconventional manners could be daunting, 
and one girl remembered years later that with his eye-glass he "look- 
you thro' and thro' and made you feel that he was taking stock of you 
from head to toe", His short sight made him scrutinize.faces carefully 
when he was interested.(83) Another description of the mysterious ` 
trances was recorded in his old age by his daughter-in-law: "In my 
youth I knew much gr ater unhappiness than I have known in my later 
life. When I was about twenty,I used to feel moods of misery unutter- 
able! I remmmber once in London the realization coming over me,of the 
whole of its inhabitants lying horizontal a hundred years hemce. 

The smallness & emptiness of life sometimes overwhekmed me---. I 
used to experience sensations of a state akmost impossible to des- 
cribe in words; it was not exactly a trance but the world seemed 

dead around and myself only alive. It might have been the s gdes- 
cribed by St Paul 'Whether in the body I cannot tell; or whether oat 
of the body I cannot tell.' It sometimes came upon mp after repeat- 
ing my name to myself; through excess of realizing my own personalit- 
y I seemed to get outside of myself"("Talks and Walks'--a notebook 
in which Audrey Tennyson recorded her father-in-law's conversation) 
(84). A. D. Culler has recently described these trances as a form of 
transcendental meditation upon the mantra of his own name(The poetry 
of Tennyson,! 977,pp.2-4). This is certainly the impression Tennyson 
tried to convey,and it is the burden of the famous passage in "The 
Ancient Sage",in which he speaks of the experience as giving glimpses 
into the Nameless. What this neglects is the fact that in his youth 
the trances were connected not only with illumination but with misery 
and fear, The form of the trances was so like the epileptic seizures 
of his family that it is not surprsing he should be terrified. His 
life was littered with the wg misunderstanding of those to whose 
letters he sent no response,for he would claim that he needed his 
energy for writing poetry and that he would as\s00n kill a pig as 
write a letter.(85) In Cambridge slang "Apostlbs" referred also to 
the 12 men with lowest standing on the list of bachelors of arts. 

The group had originally had its centre in St John's,but it had graü 
-dually shifted to Trinity. They regard"themselves as the top of 

the heap in Cambridge,belonging as they did,to the most exclusive set 
in the most exclusive college in what they thought of as the only 
existing university(to indicate their opinion of any rival institut- 
ion,they habitually spelt its elder sister 'oxford').(86) There were 
few who could initially resist Richard Monckton Milnes's good-natur- 
ed Italianate face,sadly lacking in chin but shining with enthusiasm 
or the affection with which he would throw around the embarrassed ne 
neck of any of his 500 most intimate friends.(88) No wine | was allo- 
wed,for fear of muddying the crystalline tenor of the talk,but the 
memebers consumed prodigious amounts of food,off which $wo unvarying 
items were coffee and anchovy sandwiches. The air would be thick 

from their pipes,the dreadtul (gag that Tennyson used cutting an &ei 
acrid way through the rest of the smoke, From behind the clouds of 
shag Tennyson would Listen to papers with such titles as "Whether 

the poems of Shelley have an immoral tendency", In the ensuing discu 
-ssion he listened intently but said little.(89) The dekicate modell 
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i his 
of\James Speddin mouth and chin made^ a handsome man, but sife 
his scoolda e had been near with a great domed forehead 


that the other Apostles insisted had often been mistaken by the Na- 
"U—Vy for Beachy Head and given a full salute. It was a forehead 
that inevitably attracted the wonder of phrenplogists.(91) The 
Apostles decided early that Tennyson was a poetic genius and that i 
it was their duty to foster Es. One quirk of his character they 
were careful to indulge. Then,as for the remainder of his life,he 
was inordinately sensitive to adverse criticism. They listened clos 
-ely as he read,or more offen recited,his new poems,usually prais- 
ing him but remaining silent when they could not+do so. They also 
took upon themselves the, burden of getting him to write down his 
poems,since he hated tqrecora them after composing them in his head 
He said he preferred tó roll them around to himself before committ- 
ing themfa\to) more final form,but much of his rleuctanceawas simple 
indolence; he used to say that t housands of lines had blown away 
with the fumes of his pipe. Once he was sitting smoking wih his 
feet on the chimney-piece as he spouted "TheLotos-Eaters" in its fi 
first form; unknown to him,Hallam darted aground to a table behind 
him and took it all down as fast as he could to rescue it from obli 
-vion(92). By the time he was in the U,iversity he customarily read 
only with a monocle or reading-glesses,with the book held close to 
the end of his nose. He used the monocle habitually at meals and wa 
was unable to seé to eat without it. For looking things in the dist 
-ance he had another pair of spectacles, To the end of his days he 
was never able to see clearly the stars at which he stared for hours 
at a time, It is obvious in his poetry that what he knew best was t 
the minute examination of forms,such as the flowers or leaves that 
he peered at by throwing himself on the gpound and thrustjg his 
face into them, Against this must be set the evocation of enormous 
misty distances,of the blank loneliness of sea and sky that fascin- 
ated him andthat so often furnished him with the similes for dimly 
perceived abstractions,for the capitalized words like Immutabiliyt 
or Immensity or Unknowable. In his poetry there is little middle 
Aistance,and that includes the accurate perception of persons. He 
never really saw the play of emotion on the face of other men,nor 
could he perceive minute change of expression,so that it is no wons 
der his characterization in the narrative and dramatic poems is oft 
-en unsubtle. His insistence on taking the lead in conversation,or, 
conversely,his retreat from particilpation in it,can be partly 
blamed on his inability to see clearly those with whom he was talk- 
ing,for he was cut off from half of normal communication, (93) In 
post*Freudian times love is described as eijygher homosexhal or het- 
erosexual with little awareness that it may consist of a good deal 
that defies these categories. Sexual feelings may be the most com- 
mon stimulus to love,but even in relationships that are deeply sex- 
ual there are may other factors that have little to do with sex,e. 
E. sympethy,companionship,likeness of interests,and even hzbitual 
proximity. Once discussing In Memoriam,CXXII,which begins,"Oh,wast 
thou with me,dearest,then",Tennyson remarked to James Knowles: (94) 
"If anybody thinks I ever called him 'dearest' in his life they are 
10 
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are much mistaken,for I never even called him 'dear',." The bluff op- 
enness is surely evidence of his lack of self-consciousness about the 
matter,which would not have been true had he been aware of having sex- 
ual feelings for Hallam. But,some critics would say,wanting to rave i! 
both ways,his lack of awareness is the final proof of how deeply sex- 
ual his feelings were,since he had to deny them to himself. Possibly, 
but there can be no discussion in face of such a claim.(95) 


Ch,7:* It was probably Tennyson's influence that had brought up the 
name of Shelley,whose reputation was still slight. Before going to 
Cambridge he and Frederick and Charles had learned to love Shelley's 
poems,and he had talked a great deal to Hallam of his enthusiasm, 
which may finally have counted fro the proposed subject of debate. 
Curiously,the Cantabrigians were to upljold the OXford Shelley,and the 
Oxonians to defend Byron of Trinity. By September 1829 G}adstæ felt 
painfully uncertain wheher he could even call Hallam a friend.(97) 
Milnes had applied to the Master of Trinity,Christopher Wordsworth, 
for an exeat. Later he admitted drolly that he thought it was possi- 
ble that he had submstítuted William Wordsworth's name for Shelley's 
in order to get the Master's permission. The Oxford speakers had 
never(98) heard of their own Shelley and hence debated under the 
délusion that Shenstone's was the name in question. Even sweeter was 
Hallam's knowledge that among the Shelley poems they had quoted 

were a few by Tennyson that had beeen slipped in by William Brook- 
field before they left Cambridge,and that none of their opponents 
had noticed. Good reason to deny oxford its capital letter. Despite 
Henry Manning's tribute to their speaking the Cambridge men were 
outvoted in the division,but they felt theirs had been a victory 
since they had at least brought some culture to the wilds of oxford- 
shire.(89) the dark Latin beaugy of Alfred's 18-year-old sister 
Emily was just maturing into rivalry with that of her startlingly 
beautiful sister Mary. "Testa Romana",one admiring Italian said of 
her chiselled profile and big dark eyes,luminous with "depihm on 
depths". Hallam was not a conventionally handsome man,in spite of a 
noble forehead. His circulatory problems,which included high blood 
pressure,made his colour so pronounced that it was described as 
"beery", A narrow,ungenerous mouth beneath a sharp nose almost suc- 
ceeds in cancelling the radiance of the upper part of his face. He wa 
was to keep HO. December(1829),when he first met Emily,as "a saint's 
day".(100) Hallam was accompanying Emily Sellwood walking in Holywell 
Wood. Suddenly Tennyson made his appearance wrapped in a long blue 
cloak. As he looked at Emily,who was wearing a light blue dPeam,has 
asked,"Are you a dryad or a Naiad or what are you?" It was a greet- 
ing that Emily never forgot,and she fell in love on the spot. (104) 
The impression of Poems,Chiefly Lyrical is of intense introspection, 
largely reflecting a state of mind or being unable to move beyond dea 
dead centre. In most of the poems the range is from totally static 
description to a state in which the action might be possible were 

the energy and certainty there to lead on to some kind of movement, 
Curiously enough,the reader is frequently reminded of the same state 
of mind in the poetry of Matthew Arnold,that paralysis of soul that h 
he described as "Wandering between two worlds,one nad The other 
powerless to be born", It may be thought of as the typical da dilemma 
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of the Victorian poet,but it is put forward with unusual pathos in 
these poems,argued with what might be called a passionate lethargy. 
(1099ÀA On night returning home by foot from Spilsby he dropped the 
entire manuscript[of Poems,Chiefly Lyrical]out of the pocket of 

jis greatcpat,and it was never recovered. Most poets would have 
been in despair,hut Tennyson was able ro reconstruct the whole book 
from his memory. His practice of working the poems over in his head 
paid off,for they were so engrained that "the invisible ink was 
made to reappear,all the thoughts and fancies in their orderly 
series", Years later he told Carlyle of the experience and asked 
how he had felt when the manuscript of the French Revolution had 
been burnéd, "Well," replied Carlyle,"I just felt like a man swim- 
ing without water."(105)A The central figure of, "Mariana" seems to 
have wandered a long way from Shakespeare's Vienna in Measure for 
Measure,where Tennyson first found her. She has taken up residence 
in amoated grange more English than Austrian,and both the flora 

and fauna take their being from the- air of Lincolnshire, This very 
domestication of Angelo's deserted fiancée is responsible for the 
success of the poem. The scene is not of decay alone,but also of 
motion an life frustrated of their njormal function while still re- 
taining their poetential vitality,precisely as Mariana herself is, 
in her deserted,unloved state. Much of the effect of the poem is 
dependent upon the contrast between the carefully detailed,sensuous 
description of the physical world and the utter strility of Mariana 
's emotional state.(109) 


Ch,8: At this time Tennyson began wearing a Spanish-style cloak and 
the "sombrebro" that were to distinguish his appearance for the rest 
of his life.(117) They stopped in Paris,where they had introduction; 
to Guizot,who was a friend of Hallam's father. Tennyson and Hallam 
had composed a joint poem in French,beginning,"O Fontainebleau! O 
Fontainebleau",which Tennyson began to recite, Guizot stopped him 
and said it would not do because Fontainebleau has four syllables 
in poetry,so that the first e is pronounced, Tennyson remembered 
that it made them both "feel very small".(118) They met the insure- 
ctionist Ojeda. It was only then that they learned that the revol$u- 
tion was aimed as much at the Church as the King; Ojeda casually 
mentioned his own desire to "couper la ħa gorge a tous les curés", 
Aware that he had shocked the Englishmen,he cfapped his hands over 
his heart and said,"Mais vous connaissez mon coeur," Tennyson mutt- 
ered,"And a pretty black one it is." When they went to the Cirque de 
Gavarnie,the spray,"like a downward smoke", brought to his mind the 
line"slow-dropping veils of thinnest lawn",and from these two phra- 
ses was generated much of "The Lotos-Eaters'.(119). "An artist", 
Tennyson told Hallam,"ought to be lord the five senses", For the 
rest of his life the echoes of the trip and his stay in Cauterez 
were to reverberate through his work, Something even :ore profound 
than his perception of the metaphysical meaning of the vocative land 
scape must have happened to him in Cauterez, Recurrently sounding t 
through the poetry written after the Pyrenean trip is the word "val- 
ley" always connected with love,usually with youth,and frequently 
with Arthur Hallam. What seems certain is that the unexpected roman 
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beauty of that ravine,fused with some deep personal perception to 
make it the most potent spot pgtically that Tennyson ever knew. 
As he was to write in The Princess,nearly two decades later,"Love is 
of the valley'".(12d0) A Miss Harden remembered: "I never saw a more 
Spanish looking man in my life." They arrived in Liverpool in time 
to take the first train that ever ran between that city and Manchest 
-er,on 20 September. 1n iheir hurry to Bet aboard the crowdded train 
they were unable to see the wheels because of the press of spectatong 
on the platform,and the near-sghted Tennyson could not see them latep 
in the dark,so that he assumed they were running in grooves, The re- 
sult of his myopia was a line composed that night which became one 
of his most famous when it was ultimately emhedded ih "Locksley 
Hall": "Let the great world spin for ever down the ringing grooves 
of change."(121) In a letter to William Brookfield:"Hollo! Brooks, 
Brooks! for shame! what are you about- -musing,and brooding and dreem- 
ing and opiumeating yourself out of this life into the next?(122) 
Awake,arise or be for ever fallen. Shake yourself you Owl o! the 
turret youl come forth you cat-a-mountain---you shall chew no more 
cud...Is there not cakes and ale? is there not toddies? is there not 
bacchies? is there not pipes? smoke negrofoot an thou wilt but in 
bhechame of that is near and dear to thee I BryEhee take no opium--- 
it were better that a millstone were hung about they neck and that 
thou wer& thrown into the Cam..." In spite of his joking language 
there is no mistaking the horror Tennyson felt at opium addiction,and 
it did not come only from experience with his father. By 1834 Charles 
had become a hopeless victim of the drug.(124) For some deeply felt 

; reason Tennyson was reluctant to meet Wordsworth. He was modest 
about inflicting himself upon the greatest of living English poets,b 
but five years later Spedding was to find him equally difficult to 
bring to Wordsworth.(126) 


Ch.9: When Douglas Heath complained that his shért was less than im- 
maculate,Tennyson only muttered good-naturedly,"H'm,yours would not 
be as ebk@annas mine if you had worn it a fortnight."(128) In a strik 
-ingly Hamlet-like gesture,he slept the night in his father's own 
bed soon after his death,hoping that his ghost would appear and con- 
firm the dontinuity of life after death. A half century later,he 
said,"A poet never sees a Ghost." Charles Tennyson was covertly 
ashamed of not having gone to see his brother,and he wrote apologeti- 
Qj&cally to Mr Rawnsley: "I was unable to get down to Somersby,my offic 
Z -ial business requiring my presence in town, I would however have 
à broken through all,if I could have been of use or comfort to my 
»poor brother." Hallam Tennyson,aware of the hypocrisy in the last 
.sentence,charitably ehanged(122) the final words,in his Memoir of 
rowed his father,to "my poor brother's widow", (133} Old Mr Tennyson's 
"P sharpness with the young Tennysons contratsed bleakly with/the 
openhandedness he constantly displayed to his son Charles. For 
years the ahbits of the young Tennysons had irritated their uncle r 
grandfather., A great deal of money had gone down the drain in the e 
-ucation of the three eldest sons,noen of whom had taken a degree. 
(135) It was the great surgeon Benjamin Brodie who prescribed the 
milk diet that Tennyson took to for months @Mreih which he claimed wa 
was so beneficial that he was ser mE to see the reflection of moon- 
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It is difficult to determine exactly what role the writing of poetry 
had for Tennyson ithconumbing the pain that his hypochondria brought o 
on him. For all his empathy with Alfred,Arthur Hallam was too much 
his father's son to think that writing had any function save that of 
communication. (140) 


Ch, 10: Arthur Hallam finished his last term in Cambridge with a flou 
-rish in winning both the college English essay prize and the prize 
for declamation, He informed Leigh Hunt: "Alfred has resisted all 
attempts to force him into a profession,preferring poetry,& an hono- 
urable poverty."(145) "The Palace of Art" was Alfred's considered 
response to Trench,who had said reprovingly to him,"Tennyson,we can- 
not live in art." Hallam,at 2¥,found himself alregty too old for 
Cambridge,which(had\he, left but 3 months before. "New customs,new 
topics,new slang phrases have come into vogue since fÉy day which 
was but yesterday....I should f£el like a melancholy Ptero-dactyl 
winging his lonely flight among the fowls and /fishea flying|of the 
post-adamic world."(147) As a host Tennyson could be delightful. 

To entertain the guests by showing off his strength he picked up 

a small pony Charles had bought für his sisters,carrying it-around 
the lawn in his arms. Brookfield looked in amusa envy at the breadtt 
of his chest,then felt his sinews, "Come now," he said,"you mustnit 
be wanting me to believe that you are both Hercules and Apollo in 
one," On onkoccasion he read his new poem,"The Sisters",with great 
dramatic gusto,pronouncing the climactic line,"Three times I stabbec 
him thruff and thruff." In the May issue of Blackwood's(1832) 
"Christopher North" damned some of Tennyson's poems,as well as 
thoroughly denouncing Hallam's review in the Englishman's Magazine. 
At the annual dinner of the Apostles they drank Alfred's health to 
tumultuous applause and then gave 3 groans for Blackwood's. Typic- 
ally,Tennyson could see only the gbi., and not the praise.(148) He 
never did recover from the hurt hé received from Wilson. To deny 
his knowledge of this review was one way of dealing with the pain. 
He dashed off an epigram: ".../When I learnt from whom it came,fI 
forgave you all the blame,/Musty Christopher;/I could not forgive 
the praise,/Fusty Christopher." He failed to take Hallam's advice 
not to publish the lines. For the next 18 years,particularly after 
Hallam's death,he was to be almost homeless,wandering from friend t 
to friend,settling briefly with his family,then pulling up stakes a 
and going off unexpectedly.(149) There was something fairly immat 
in his refusal or inability to take on the normal responsibilities 
of a man, As he had been the cosseted pet of the Apostles,sp he sou 
sought afterwards fro someone to take care of him,to give an organi 
-zation to his life that he was incapable of providing fof himself. 
Even in his marriage in 1850,at the age of 41,he chose a woman who 
had many of the qualities that he had found in his own mother.{156) 
As the evning wore on he entertained his friends with h is mimicry. 
First he took the part of a Teutonic deity,then he transformed him- 
self into the sun coming out from behind a cloud,next he was a man 
pn a close stool,and finally he put a pipestopper in his mouth by w 
way of beak and appeared as a great bird sitting on a bough. Fanny 
Kemble had more than a passing fancy for Tennyson, She was usually 
described as a bit too short,a bit too stout for beauty(151). 
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The warmth and welcome were to continue,byt repetition dulls the 
edge of delight,and in time some of his friends came to feel that 
his descent upon them,usually without warning,could be disruptive 

to their own lives,however necessary it might be to Tennyson. He 
wanted to stay in companionable London,but he also longed for more 
exotic sights,countries "of colour", At last he complained so much 
of his hard lot in having to travel alone that Hallam agreed to ac- 
company him» They sailedlfor Holland in the Batavier,an uncomfortable 
24-hour crossing. Immediately on docking they were clapped into qua- 
rantine for 6 days because of the cholera then r@&ing through Europe. 
Fade e on a converted steamboat in the rivér Maas. There were 
6 dr 7 dirty cabins with broken floorboards,sullen attendants, bugs 
and fleas in the beds,gnats on the deck,and the worst dinners that 
they could remember, For this,they were paying nearly 10 shillings 

a day.(152) At night they could see the boats from the cholera vess- 
els stationed in the river taking corpses to the island,to be diss- 
ected and put into coffins kept stacked there,before burial by lant- 
ern-light. Tennyson was "as sulky as possible; he howls & growls 
sans intermission."(153) The superb view of the Siebengebirge should 
have been the sort of scenery which Tennyson had been seeking, but ae 
now he complained irritably that the werether was not hot enough. 
Even the trip through the deep valley near Bingen failed to con- 
vince him of the majesty of the Rhine and he swore he could make a 
better river himself. The truth was that it was not a landscape into 
which he could imagine himself so deeply that the physical reality 
melted into metaphor. At Aiz-la-Chapelle,he wrote,"I was so happy 

as to get a sight of the Virgin WEFy's---I suppose I mustn't mention 
the word---it was that nart of her dress which corresponds with the 
shirt in the male, I saw it streaming from the top of the Cathedral 
over the heads of adoring thousands & truly I must say that the Vir- 
Ein wore marvellously foul linen." Until his death he remained con- 
descending to foreigners and their religion,insular to a degree in 
real life héwever much he might seek uniwfigbal kinship in poetry. 
(158hí( Spedding was amused at their conflicting accounts of their 
journey: "...as Hallam himself justly distinguishes,though they may 
not be facts they are neverthelessfirue." (155) Hallam: "the faults 
are human; the genius divine." (160 


Ch,11: Poegs( 1833). Many of the Apostles thought that a great poet 
such as Tennyson promised to become,ought to consider contemporary 
problems rather than being content with a rapt,self-searching lyrié- 
ism. At the heart of the attitudes of them all was the assumption 
that Tennyson was in danger of remaining the unknown celebrant of 
a private rite of communion with Beauty,impotent in worldly matters 
and ultimately wasteful of his powers, At least six of the poems ir 
the 1833 volume have at their core the conflict between privacy and 
Social involvement. The most celebrated of these is "The Lady of 
Shalott,"(162) At the conclusion of "The Palace of Art" the soul, 
like the Lady of Shalott,shrinks from her solitíüde and shrieks? 
No voice...." In both these poems Tennyson depicts the failure of ar 
isolated creativity,almostias if he were trying to comply with the 
feelings of his friends about poetry,but his own sensitivity 
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constantly betrays him,so that the vitality of both poems lies not 
in the descriptions of the socially engaged life but in the account 
of the withdrawn existence. The shriek and the cry both seem desp- 
erate lunges at another form of life,not conversion of any depth. i- 
It is as if Tennyson's subconscious beliefs and loyalties make the 
their own assertion in opposition to what he is protesting, The 
divided nature of his attitude to the problem is reflected by the 
fact that he was to work over the poems inkhis volume and change 
them in subsequent editions almost more than any others hw ever 
wrote. The debate is continued more formally and more successfully 
in "The Lotos-Eaters"rwith the tussle in the minds of the mariners 
between the claims of their duty and the vague but snesual pleasur- 
es of the enchanted island.(163) The beauty of the life of magic is 


à = symbolized by the herb moly. It is no accident that the most famous 


lines of this poem nearly all come fromleithern from the stanzas 


E pressing the claims of the magical isle or from the conclusion,in 
> which the mariners decide to remain there, Tennyson is subtly load- 


ing the dice by the sheer mellifluousness with which he presents 
one side of the case,so thet stern devotion comes out a por second 
In the series of poems about young girls," Marion","Lisette","My 
Rosalind","Margaret",his lack of comprehension of them as individ- 
uals make them seem little more than bundles of conventional atti- 
tudes given female names. The lack of individuality permitted some 
of his feminine friends to think thay had found in the lines a cov- 
,ert description of themselves,although Tennyson insisted that "All 
ithese ladies were evolved,like the camel,from my own consciousness,” 
Fanny Kemble thought that she had inspired "Eleanore",which she the 
therefore admired boundlessly. As Edward Fitzgerald wrote rather 
acridly,"She has sat for it ever since,I believe. Every woman think; 
herself the original of one of that stupid Gallery of Beauties." 
(1464) The Literary Gazette turned its guns on Tennyson. The review- 
er asserted that Tennyson wés of what he called the "Baa-Lamb 
Scool." With some justive He complained that Tennyson was loo add- 
icted to erchaism,and finished with a blow of staggering unsubtlety 
: "Low diet and sound advice may restore the patient: in the mean- 
time we must commit him to what his publication does not deserve to 
have---a cell."(166) In January 1833 there was an unsigned review i 
in the New Monthly Magazine,under the revealing title of "The Faults 


wat Recent Poets", It was an open secret that it had been written 


by the editor of the magazine ulwer[Lyttor. He was already MP for 
Lincoln and had become ead with Tennyson's loathed uncle Char- 
les, Like Tennyson,he had won the Chancellor's Prize for poetry at 
Cambridge, He enrolled Tennyson in the Cockney school with Keats am 
Sfelley,whom he rapped for being affected,and said of Tennyson 

that "his muse will be wasted in affectation", It may be said that 
few men knew more of affectation than Bulwer himself,who strutted 
through literary and olitical London with an intolerable,out-dated 
dandysim, He wrote of "To Christopher North": "The severity,..is 
really scalding; an infant of two years old could not be more bitim 
ing. The sarcasm may have beenjattempt to curry favour for his own 
works with "Christopher North" (168). Repeatedly he accused Tennysoa 
of "effeminacies",of "a want of manliness in love...an eunuch strais 
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Tennyson's subsequent hatred of Bulwer makes it almost certain that 
he knew the identity of the anonymous reviewer. What made the revi- 
ewer even more wounding was that Bulwere was Charles Tennyson's 
friend. In the April issue of the Quarterly Reviewer John Wilson 
Croker had his turn at Tennyson,in what has generally been regarded 
the most damaging review-of Tennyson's career, The level of invect- 
ive in the periodical is indicated by its nickname," Hang,draw,ond 
quarterly",and its authority by the remark made to Tennyson by a 
‘venerable Loncolnshire squire that it was next in influence to the 
Bible. Croker prided himself on his scathing review of "Endymion" 
in 1818,and on 7 Jan, 1833,he wrote to young John Murray,"Tell 

your father and Mr Lockhart that I undertake Tennyson and hope to 
make another Keats of him," In case anyone missed his intentions, 
@roker began by describing Tennyson as "another and a brighter star 
of the galaxy or milky way of poetry of which the lamented Keats 
was the harbinger", Like Bulwer he reserved most of his vitriol for 
"To Christopher North" and "O Darling Room", The latter is perhaps 
the worst poem Tennyson ever published,1 8 lines of a joke gone 
wrong(169): "O darling room,my heart's delight,/Dear room,the apple 
of my sight,/With thy two couches soft and white,/There is so room 
so exquisite,/No little room so warm and bright,/Wherein to read, 
wherein to write." etc, The very first line is embarrassing---the 
vocative "O" is often a red flag to indicate the imminence of senti 
-mentality.(170) Why,one might ask,does Tennyson specify two beds, 
and specify the number twice at that? Surely the simple answer is 
that there were two in the attic room in Somersby Rectory. With 

the reduction in household consequent upon the Rector's death ,Alfre 
no longer had to share a room,but the bed that one of his brothers 
had slept in still stood there for use on the frequent occasions wh 
when there were guests in the house, But &Bettwould not have been 
apparent to casual readers unaquainted with Tennyson,and even the 
least prurient of them might have thought there was something vague 
-ly sexual about the room and those otherwise-unexplained beds .(17 
1) Years later Tennyson professed to Bead the review with amusemen 
but even then he had to admit that at the time he had been crush, 
by it. With their usual loyalty Spedding and Hallam assured him 

the Croker onslaught only proved how important a poet he had become 
for such an attack to be mounted, The Croker review provoked consid 
-erable literary gossip. (1472) 


Ch,122? There were visits to the Gallery of Practical Science and to 
the Zoological Gardens: they looked through a microscope at a drop 
Spring water,in which they seemedto see floating moths' wings and 
gnats’ heads,even miniature lions and tigers. With his usual ambiv- 
alent feelings about science,Alfred said at the sight," Strange that 
these wonders shd draw some men to God and repel others---no more 
reason in one than the other."(177) Hallam Tennysonmwho inherited t 
the papers of his father,tried to eradicate every reference in the 
family letters to his uncle Charles's opium@taking.(178) After the 
the publication of Roker's review,Rogers had gone cde E e gef 
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assiduous literary tyft-hunter in London,and he liked nothing more 
than to invite promising young men to 11 o'clock breakfast in his 
palatial house, All during the meal,Rogers,looking like a withdrawn 
death's head,would sit in his place at the head of the table,eating 
nothing and taking no part in the conversation but saving his ener- 
gies for sallies of wit once the meal was over.(180) What he asked in 
return for generous hospitality was recognition of his poetic genius, 
of which he was inordinately and wrong-headedly proud. At the begin- 
ning of their friendship Tennyson was willing to make the longed-for 
aknowledgment,but in time the words began to stick in his throat. Gor 
all that,there was a real streak of generosity in Rogers,who liked 
launching promising literary men as much for their Own good as for 
the pleasure of saying he had discovered them, He certainly helped a 
few years later in getting Tennyson a pension. "I have a weak voice, 
and if I did not say ill-natured things no one would hear what I said 
Fanny Kemble claimed that Rogers had the kindest heart and the un- ^ 
kindest tongue in London,cnd Thomas Campbell indicated the good will 
behind his malice: "Borrow five hundred pounds of him and he will 
never say a word against you until you want to repay him."(181) The 
post-mortem examination revealed that Arthur had died of apoplexy 

and that there was a congenital malformation of the brain that 

would have caused an early death.(182) For Gladstone,as for H,llam's 
other friends,the world at his death "lay clad in the softness and 
solemnity of autumnal decay". After the initial period of disbelief 
the friends began looking to the others who remained,huddling toge- 
ther like survivors of a surprise raid clustering against the enemy. 
The Hallam mythology had begun. Fanny Kemble as an old woman was 
slightly skeptical about Hallam's genius,for she thought that his 
early death and his canonization(182) in In Memoriam had "tended 

to give him a pre-eminence among the companions of his youth which I 
do not think his abilities would have won for him had he lived..." 
Tennyson lost his most important anchor to reality His one remaining 
resort was to poetry.(184) Henry Hallam was suffering not only from 
the loss of his son but also from the knowledge that he might have ma 
made the last year or two of his life much happier had he given sup- 
port to Arthur's engagement to Emily Tennyson. Behind his grief his d 
deep feelings of self-reproach are easily visible.(185) John R,sh- 
dall: "A, T, improves greatly....Hallam seems to have left his heart 
a widowed one."(187) Whatever the reason Tennyson gave for not going 
to the funeral,he must have been at least obscurely motivated by 
self-preservation. (188) 


Ch. 13: The little pencil drawing of Arthur that Anne Ward had made at 
Somersby hung over his fire for the rest of his life,wherever he 
moved. The hostility of the reviewers,he said,convinced him that the 
world had no place for his poetry,and after Hallam's death he half- 
resolved to go abroad to lave is oy his tiny income,writing but 


never publishing again. Even on the £100 that Mrs Russelll gave him 
‘annually,life would have been possible abroad,(189) In England he no 


longer seemed the first of the young poets after Gem viridem 


The Oxford Magazine sp; ke of him as still more lau 
over", When Spedding talked to Wordsworth about Tennyson's poetry, 
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the old man admitted he had never read much of it,but he said that 
perhaps his lack of admiration came from his own inability to acc- 
omodate himself "to a new style of beauty...But he doubts not that 
Alfred's style has its own beauty." As a parallel case of his in- 
ability to appreciate splendid poetry,he(190) generously cited the 
choruses of Samson Agonistes,"the measure of which he has never bee 
able to enjoy,which comes to perhaps as high compliment as a neg- 
ative compliment can." It is an indication of how low his self- 
esteem had fallen that in April 1834 he worte to’Professor John 
Wilson("Christopher North"),bravely claiming that he he had not 

been hurt by his review three years before,which he said was red- 
eemed by "a téne of boisterous and picturesque humour such as I 
love", Then he said that the weakness of his own squib,#"To Christ- 
opher North",only proved how little he had minded th» review, He 

: offered to shake hands with the reviewer. Wilson apparently took no 

. notice of the letter,which hurt Tennyson after he had so ignominious 
-ly swallowed his pride. He would surely never have written the let- 

' ter had he not intended to publish again and been afraid of how he 
might be handled by Wilson.(191) He wandered along the Wye and at 
Tintern Abbey in "the yellowing atumn-tide",as he stood looking 
through the ruined w indows,full of the sense of the poignant rush 
of time,he composed "Tears,Idle Tears",in its (way\owny nearly as 
great a poem as Wor daworth's written on the same spot.(194) Fitz- 
@erald's only financial extravagance was the constant purchase of 
bad pictures that he was always mistaking for masterpiecess Neither 
he nor His friends suspected that khe poetry he wrote had the promi 
e for the future of anything like his great version of the Rubaiy~ 

‘at. In reaction to the grandeur of his own family,he hated ostenta- 

25 or any kind of snobbishness, Once in later years when and he 
and Tennyson listened to a common acquaintance talking of his titl- 
ed friends,Fitz picked a candle to go to bed,then truned at the door 
and said to Tennyson,"I knew a Lord once,but he's dead."(198). 
Spedding called Fitz "the Prince of Quietists": "His tranquillity 
is like a pirated copy of the peace of God."(1499) Tennyson had 
passed within shouting distance of Wordsworth's house at Rydal in 
the coach to Keswick,and the sight of all those daffodils at Mire- 
house must inevitably have reminded him of the older poet. The Spe- 
ddings,too,would have spoken of him,for he aws an occasional guest 
at the Mirehouse. Tennyson had great admiration for Wordsworth,exen 
if once he called his poetry "thick-anéled", (200) Henry Hallam,who 

. may have been worried about the sexual undertone of Shakespeare! S 

4 sonnets,thought it was "impossible hot to wish that Shakespeare 

jm never written them."Taking the opposite point of view,Tennyson 

% 
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told Fitz,"Sometimes Į think Shakespeare's Sonnets finer than his 
Plays---." Then he added,"which(201) is of course absurd..." Speddf- 
ing tried to induce Tennyson to accompany him to Rydal Mount. "He 
would and would not(sulky one),although Wordsworth was hospitably 
minded towards him," Hallam Tennyson explained that his father did 
not wish to "obtrude himself on the great man at Rydal." There is, 
however,a minor mystery. In the visitors' book from Rydal Mount,nov 
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Mount,now in Dove Cottage,under May 1835 are recorded the names of 
"Mr, J. Spedding.Mirehouse" and "Mr A. Fennyson,London", They are 
not signatures but copies,probably by Dora Wordsworth,in the same 
hand erri in which the rest of the book is copied. There is no 
reason to doubt the authenticity of the entry,however.(202) Coleri- 
dge's son Hartley was an eccentric little man with a large,red face 
like the sign of the Sun before a public house,which is precis&ly 
where it had become so red. They had dinner together in Ambleside, 
and Coleridge's enthusiasm mounted with each gin,until,after the 
fourth glass,he poured out his thanks to Spedding for introducing 
them, Then he turned to Tennyson and told him he was far too hand- 
some to be a poet. Shrewdly,Spedding noted that Alfred was basically 
lacking in faith in hos own powers,"looking to outward circumstances 
far more than a great man ought to want of them,and ceratinly more 
than(203) they will bring". FitzGerald had heard of Tennyson com- 
plaimfof poverty and asked if he might give him money. "I vow to 
Lord thet I could not have a greater pleasure...I should not dare to 
say such a thing to a small man: but you are not a small man assured 
-ly and even if you do not make use of my offer,you will not be off 
-ended but put it to the right accOunt. It is very difficult to 
persuade people in this world that one can part with a banknote 
without a pangee...be charitable to me," FitzGerald had an income of 
£800,and forsome years he apparently contributed &300 annually to 
Tennyson. Carlyle told Fitz of Tennyson: "He said of you that you 
were a man from whom one could accept money: which was a proud say- 
ing; which you ought to bless heaven for." Fitz's kindness at this 
stage makes it harder to understand Tennyson's neglect of him after 


: Tennyson was the richer,more famous of the two.(204) After his 


grandfatherts death,Alfred's gross income was something over £500, 
and since he was also getting his annual present of £100 from:his 
aunt Russell he was actually in very comfortable circumstances. Afew 
years later he lost most of his inheritance through bad investment,b 
but he was seldom,if ever,in the desperately straitened circumstance 
that he claimed. When he was at his worst financially he still had $ 
a far larger income than Spedding, who earned bu 7150 at the Colonial 
Office,although he always envied Spedding's financial independence. 


It seems reasonable to suppose that he would not have accepted 
&%00 from Fitz in the years between 1835 and 1843(the year he lost 


most of his inheritance),for that would have meant that Tennyson 
actually had more money than FitzGerald.(207) 


C€h,14: The house was to be an architectural emblem of Charles GTenny 
-son d'Eyncourt own family ambitions as the present gradually vanish 
-ed under the accretions of an invented past.(210). Indeed,in such 


poems as The Idylls of the King,Alfred displays closer kinship to 
his uncle than he knew,in his belief in the possibility of giving 
new life to a heroic past by making it a shell to encase the 19th 
century. On nothing did uncle and nephew seem more closely related 
than in their family passion for the past,and the poignancy of 
their longing was not made less by the brute "eg Hte paa 
segment of history for which they were nos c had never exist- 
ed. (212) Poor harlen received abusive anonymous letters denying the 
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legitimacy of his claims,and several newspapers suggested the same 
thing,one going so fat.as to declare that he was mad.(213) Rosa 
Baring was conevntionally good-looking with bright blue eyes,a high 
cpolour,and a well-rounded,decidedly feminine figure, It has fem-. 
quently been said that she was shallow and flirtatious,cold at the 
very time that she was as sensual as her figure might suggest,but 
these estimates derive chiefly from the young women in Tennyson's 
poems who are said to be modelled upon her. It is a circuitous 
form of reasoning that is dangerous to rely upon:(215) During the 
years 1855-7 Tennyson wrote a round dozen poems either directly to 
Rosa or indirectly about her,with a rose as the central &mage. If 
we take the series at face value,it seems to record the slow realiz 
-ation that she did not love hims "But yet a jewel only made to 
shine,/And icy-cold although 'tis rosy-clear---/.../ah! fis fat too 
costly to be mine"("I lingered yet awhile to bend my way"). "A hand 
displayed with many a little art;/An eye that glances on her neigh- 
bour's dress;/A foot too often shown for my regard;/An angel's 
form---a waiting-woman's heart;/A perfect-featured face,expression- 
less,/Insipid,as the Queen upon a card"("How thought you that this 
thing could captivate?") At the same period he was aaso writing suh 
poems as “Kady Clara Vere de Vere","Lady Clare" and "Dora", Rhe 
fisrt of these is about a(216) heartless coquette. “Hady Clare" telly 
of a magnanimous nobleman marrying a simple tdg Ob heaving is con- 
cerned with the evil of arranged marriages. The loss of a beautiful 
young woman by a poor man because her parents want to marry well is 
certainly a stock situation,and in the poems about Rosa Tennyson 
hearly always seems more inspired by traditional responses than by 
j deep emotion, But stock situations become so because they actually 
!occur/(217) Love and marriage seemed to be of the marke¥-place,and 
‘it is not surprising that Tennyson so often used the theme,as in 
"Edwin Morris","Locksley Hall",and most importantly in Maud. ‘the 
depth of Tennyson's sensual feelings for Rosa may have been as ex- 
aggerated in the telling as his sense of rejection by her. Surely 
no one who knows his poetry ever though of it as unduly carnal or 
fleshly. There is not the slightest evidence that he ever had any 
sexual experience with another person until his marriage at the age 
of 41,and he made at leas$ one positive assertion that he had not s 
so much as kissed a woman until 1850.(218) When he was an old man 
he used to say of Burns that poets had Stronger passions than 
other men,but that statement seems to have had little refrence to 
himself. In later years Rosa herself was quite unaware that Tenny- 
son had ever entertained any particularly deep feelings for her. 
Probably they had a mild flirtation. The dozen or so poems that he 
wrote about her are,quite simply,poor poems, it is certainly wrong 
to judge the poet's sincerity solely by the quality of his poetry; 
butwhen@ a poet capable of greet emotional depth chooses to write a 
about aVtual situations or persons we may begin to question the 
quality of £motion that prompted him if the poems reflect pallid se 
sentimenad in conventional language. (219) A clear indication that 
Tennyson realized how immature these poems were and how jejune his 
reactions to Rosa is given by his plundering of them in 1854, when 
he was writing Maud, Practically every instance of his transference 
2/ 
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of a description of Rosa to a description of Maud occurs in the 
early sections of the poem when the anonymous narrator projects his 
own preconceptions on to Maud and wrongly assumes that she is "fault 
-ity faultless,ticily regular,splendidly null", The girl whom he is 
describing has never really existed,and the hero then discovers 
that he has been using her as a mirror of his own neurotic prejud- 
ices. Of the poems apparently written with Rose squarely in the 
forefront of Tennyson's mind,only one,"The Rose on the Terrace", 
achieves something like real success,and that was written half a 
century after the events of 1854-6. Significantly,there is no trace 
in it of pain or hurt,whether present or remembered, The emphasis 
is less on the heat of young love than on the tenderness of rememb- 
ered emotion and on the telescoping of time and place: "Rose,on 
this terrace fifty years ago,/When I was in my June,you in your 
May,/Two words, qMy Rose! set all your face aglow,/And now that I 
am white,and you are gray,/That blush of fifty years ago,my dear,/P 
Blooms in the Past,but close to me today/As this red rose,which on 
our terrace here/Glows in the blue of fifty miles away."(220) Ar- 
gument from poetry to biography is tenuous at best,;nd the thinness 
applies to disproof of a theory as much as to proof. Tennyson had 
always smoked too much,and now he was drinking more than was prud- 
ent.(221) He was just turned 27,lonely and uncertain of his future. 
Emily Sellwood's love for him was obvious,as well as her own lone- 
liness as an unmarried eldest daughter. fhere are worse reasons 
for love and marriage than mutual need,and soon they were unOff- 
icially engaged.(223) Catherine Franklin's relief at not having to 
talk to him was replaced by the greater trial of sitting opposiite 
to him at dinner and seeing him put his monocle into his eye in 
order to look hard at her. After a long inspection of her complex- 
ion he asked his neighbour in a gloomy undeetone,"Is she a Hindoo?" 
In flirtatious tribute to her dark good looks and to her garnets he 
called "Zobeidefa N&e bbféimpted gallantry only unnerved her. (224] 
In the London and Westminster Review of July 1835 J.S.Mill demolish: 
Wilson and Croker and their reviews, and singled out Tennyson's 
great "power gf creating scenery,in keeping with some state of huma 
feeling." These scenes were "not mere pictures,but states of 
emotion,embodied in sensuous imagery", Mill felt that Tennyson 
should cultivate his rational powers in order to discipline "the 
materials of his imagination",to place his "thoughts in a strong 
light before the intellect", Otherwsie,he was in danger of taking 
the easy and unphilosophical approach of "embracing as truth,not 
the conclusions which are recommended by the strongest evidence, 
but those which have have the most poetical appearance." It was 
sensible advice,since Mill saw that Tennyson could best improve 
his works by beginning with basics; it was unlike the admonitions 
of the Apostles,who thought there would automatically be more 
depth in his poetry if he would change the subjects to poftical 
or philosophical topics. Indeed,Mill noticed some of the political 
poems as the most juvenile of the entire volume. When Tennyson 
heard that Mill was working on the review,he told Spedding: "I do 
not wish to be dragged forward again in any shape before the read- 
ing public at present..."(226) 
| 22. 
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Ch.15b The rest of his life he tried to live at some distance from 
the distractions of the centre of London but close enough to allow 
him to rub off the Bust that accumulated when hw was away too long. 
He attended a production based on The Rape of the Lock,with "lump- 
ish sylphs hanging plumb-heavy over the toilette"(229). In res- 
ponse to Leigh Hunt's request for a fuller biographical account,he 
wrote: "I have no life to give--for mine has been one of feelings 
not of action."(230) Rogers did all he could to help the younger 
poet,asking only that Tennyson give admiration in return Once they 
were walking arm-in-arm,while Tennyson spoke of hdw few writers oer 
could be sure of immortality of their own works, Upon that Rogers 
squeezed his arm and said,"I am sure of it." Another time he chall- 
enged Tennyson,who had been praising one of his poems,"Repeat a pēs 
passage---ha,you can't," Frederick Locker-Lampson described Rogers 
as "a wrinkled Maecenas", If one of the guests at his half-day-long 
breakfasts asked if he might show a friend the Raphael of the 
Giorgione upstairs,he would acquiece with a courtly bow,saying with 
overdone politeness," They are yours!" Tennyson admired some of By- 
ron's poetrygbut he had come to think the man unpleasant and affect 
-ed; it was a far cry from the day in 1812 when the 15-year old 
Alfred had run weeping into the woods at Somersby and dsepairingly 
carved "Byron is dead" into the sandstone. Rogers said that he had 
once invited Byron to dinner but his guest took nothing but a bis- 
cuit and a bottle of soda water. It was only later that Rogers 
found that he had "gone to a tavern and Bad a jolly good dinner", 
Tennyson used to repeat the story,adding indignantly,"What mons- 
trous affectation!" He was equally incensed at Moore's story of 
Byron's saying when he heard of Wellington's wictory at Waterloo, 
"I am damned sorry to hear it!!" With his strong belief in the pri- 
vacy of writers! lives,he agreed that it was right of Moore to dest 
-roy Byron's scandalous memoirs.(231) Gladstone and Tennyson each 
thought he had been Hallam's best friend,and until the end of their 
lives there was an odd undercurrent of jealousy in their relations. 
They frequently found something over which to differ when they met, 
and it was more than political belief that divided them. However 
much he wanted to see the last of Lincolnskire,he was overcome 
with sorrow at leaving the only home he had ever known, (232) 
"Unwateched,the golden bough shall sway,/The tender blossom flutter 
down,/Unloved,that beech will gather brown,/This maple burns it- 
self away;//Unloved,the sun-flower,shining fair,/Ray round with 
flames her disk of seed,/And many a rose-carnation feed/With sumr- 
er spice the humming air;//...//As year by year the labourer tills/ 
His wonted glebe,or lops the glades;/And year by year our memory 
fades/From all the circle of the hills."(In Memoriam,CI) After 
clearing out of Somersby Rectory the Tennysons visited their old 
friends in the countryside. Their aunt Bourne wrote caustically tha 
that "they came at ten o'clock at night,wanted supper etcetera,etce 
-tera,& were proceeding that night to Rawnsleys! Natural affection 
is not easily repulsed. I felt gratified by their short visit & 
late attention." With apparent pleasure she added,"I have nyer hea 
heard of them Since." (225) There is something a little chi ng 
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about the recurrent references to poverty in his letters to Emily, 
almost as it to convince her and himself that marriage was impossi- 
ble. Niether his life at High Beech. nor his visits elsewhere in Eng 
-land suggest that he was unable to travel when he wanted to do so, 
and we know that he had an income that would have been more than 
adequate on which to marry for quite a few of his friends. Money 
was named as the chief obstacle,but part of Tennyson's apparent 
reluctance may have sprung from worry over Emily's illness,'thought 
"to be in a consumption",(229) His remedy was to escape to London. 
(225) In his rambles Tennyson occasionally came agross other regular 
walkers from High Beech,most of them scarcely more self-absorbed 
thah he. They were patients from the nearby insane asylum run by 

Dr Matthew Allen,an intelligent,likable man with very advanced and 
merciful theories about handling the insane,w Unfortunately,he was 
also a scoundrel. One patient whom Tennyson must often have seen 
walking sadly in the stumpy woods was John Clare.(256). Allen was 
one of the first doctors in the country to encourage voluntary pat- 


ients,those who realized that they needed care in order to keep 


them from becoming more seriously deranged. There was no stigma to 
being a voluntary patient,and even Jane Carlyle said Allen's asylum 
was a place to which any sane person would be delighted to be comm- 
itted. Allen had earlier suggested to Carlyle that he might like to 
live there permanently,at an annual cost of £40 for his keep and 
that of a horse. Through his friendship with Allen,Tennyson was to 
learn most of what he knew of madhouses,which loom so large in Maud. 
He was probably also made even more painfully aware of his own lack 
of solid mental balance. Xertainly,he was to lose all his little 
capital through trusting Allen too much.(227) His uncle Xharles 
bombarded an unwilling Melbourne with suggestions for a peerage 

and a suitable title,without which Bayons would be a hollow triumph, 
but there was no response.(238) Tennyson's late hours and pipes cou 
be fatiguing to other hosts tkan Fitz,since most of them were unable 
to sleep in the morning as Tennyson did; the news of his coming was 
the occasion for mixed antticipation and apprehension. When he staye 
too long with Fitz they would "squabble and growl àike dogs at each 
other"; when he was gone Fitz missed him terribly.(239) Fitz great- 
ly admired Tennyson's arrogant,masculine good looks before he grew 
a beard(while still a "shorn Apollo"), Some of Tennyson's uncouth 
rustic manners needed burnishing fro London. When dining with Ven- 
able and Brookfield at the Reform Club,he put his feet on the table 
and kept them there in spite of his friends' remonstrances, At last 


" one of them said,"Take care,Alfred,they will think your are Long- 
: fellow," The feet were removed without further ado, More and more 


| his friends were married,and he became a solitary habitué of their 
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firesides.(240) Leigh Hunt describec Ekizabeth Barrett to Tennyson 
as "a fair and no unowrthy imitator of yours," Her romantic interest 
in him was shown by the eagerness of a letter to Miss Mitford: "Is 

Alfred Tennyson among your personal acquaintances? I heard of him th 
the other day as having an unduly large head,handsome features,and a 
fathoming eye..." Carlyle had no feeling for English poetry,yet ther 
was hardly another friend of Tennyson's with(241) whom he was ever 
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so much at ease @xcept Hallam. The two men would smoke together, 
talking,more often sitting in silent communication in the fumes. 
In later years as ttennyson became increasingly impat&ent with non- 
sensenfrom other men he usually managed to keep phlosophic calm 

with Carlyle,and they quietly enjoyed each other's provincial hum- 
our, Carlyle sketched rennyson for Emerson in a few broad strokes: 
"One of the finest looking men in the world...His voice is musical 
and metallic,---fit for loud laughter and piercing wail,and all 

that may lie between...I do not meet,in these late ’ecades,such ci 


company over a pipel..." When they met,Tennyson was assiduously 
revising the poems in the 1825 volume,an exercise that Carlyle con- 
sidered useless,particularly when the poems were-*on classical sub- 
jects. One evening Lord Ashburton's London residence,he introduced 
Tennyson to Sir John Simeon,and described Tennyson to him as "sit- 
} ting on a dung-heap among innumerable dead dogs". Years later Tenn- 
yson teased him about the remark,end Carlyle replied with amusement, 
"Eh! that was not a very luminous description of you."(242) It was 
at the house of the Ashburtons that Tennyson refused Milnes's offer 
of an introduction to his hero,the Duke of Wellington. Tennyson 
tore himself away,sayingroughly,"What the devil do you suppose 
the Duke wants to see md for?" Jane Carlyle was nearly as fond efm 
her husband of Tennyson,although she had to put up with his curious 
shyness with woemn and to sit in stupefying clouds of smoke. She 
was sure that any woman would fall in love with him on the spot, 
unless "she be made absolutely of ice",(243) 


Ch,16: Fitz wrote plaintivley: !I want A. T. to publich another 
volume,..but he is too lazy and wayward to put his hand to the bus; 
-ness6--He has got fine things in a large Butcher's Account Book 
that now lies in my room..."(245) His letters for nearly another 
year constantly assured Emily of his love and called her his "dears 
est&--dearest", but it is clear that he was beginning to detach 
himself from the engagement and that Emily was being made miser- 
able. In the library of Wellesley College is a pitiful letter 

(Oct. 1839) in which Emily pleaded almost hysterically with Emily 
Tennyson. Apparently she could not write directly of her feelings 
to Alfred but depemded upon his sister to relay them.(246) Tenny- 
son used to say that his ideal life was to be "a country squireen 
who lived on about eight hundred pounds a year quietly,with his 
wife and family", In 1840,his income was not far off his ideal. (24 
His own lack of physical ardour may have influenced his decisioh, 
and verhaps an inarticulate but understandable desire simply to 
escape the ties of marriage.(248). Even though Tennyson was extreme 
in his reticence about his own affairs,it is extraordinary that no- 
ne of his close friends such as Spedding or Carlyle had ever heard 
the slightest mentifn of Emily Sellwood all during the 1840s and 
did not even know her name when they were married. The reasons he 
advanced for breaking with Emily were not the whole truth,but he 
was not deliberately lying: the formulation in Words i 
emotions is difficult,even for a poet, (249) Emily's of one 
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and when she was 30 in 1 843 she wrote to her ssister Anne,who had 
been travelling on the Continent: ",,.I suppose I have grown some- 
what prematurely old,for I am no longer beckoned by snow capt 
giants,summoned by them in tones irresistible; such is rd 
fate of the young in years or the young in heart though aged in 
days." They sound like an echo of the words of Alfred's Mariana im 
-mured in her moated grange. Through the weary decade before she 
was to marry Alfred she seems to have thought of herself as one- 
sidedly but irrevocably betrothed to him with no hope of marriage; 
it far worse than no engagement at all,for she would not even 
Gonsidsret Gave) marrying anyone else. "I like not,nor have I as 
far as humai-eyfes can see,any reason to like long. engagements," 
sge wrote after her marriage. It was a phrase that was to resound 
through her correspondence for the Best of her life.(250) On a 
trip to Stratford,fennyson was "overcome with a sort of enthusiasm" 
when he went into the room where Shakespeare was born,seized his 
pencil,and scribbled his name on the wallwith the thousands of 
others already there. "I was a little ashamed of it afterwards," 
he confessed.(252) Dr &llen offered Alfred a Chance to become rich 
with him,the lure of wealth was too much,(254) Fitz once more wrote 
to Frederick: #1: much fear for poor Alfred's money. There ks a 
a providence over fools and drunkards but not over poets,I fear," 
But Fitz had cried wolf too often for Alfred.(256) In spite of his 
romantic appearance,Tennyson was beginning to look seedy and worn. 
At one of Milnes's breakfasts in March 1841 he met Robert Brown$m- 
ing,"author of unreadable books", It was the first meeting of the 
two greatest Victorian poets. They were to be on the friendliest 
of terms during the rest of their lives,even if they did not ent- 
irely like each other's poetry. Tennyson himself was so unkempt 
at the breakfast that Crabb Robinson said he looked like "a bandit 
of genius", Teennyson had never been careful of his appearance, 
but now he was beginning to resemble the tramp he was in danger of 
becoming, (257) The Hallams reacted badly when they heard of the 
news of Emily Tennyson's engagement to Richard Jesse. Jesse was a 
barve and sungularly handsome man,but the Hallams were right in 
thinking he was not the equal of Arthur. In particular he was curs 
-ed with a c ompulsion to constant chatter,and after his marriage 
Alfred used to leave home on pretended errands when the Jesses wem. 
expected. It must have been a trial to Jesse when Emily named their 
fist son Arthur Henry Hallam Jesse,but aside from that she seems 
never to have marred their marriage b epining over Hallam's 
death. Elizabeth Barrett thought Emilya"a very radically prosaic 
sister for the great poet...What a disgrace to womanhood!...to 
marry at all---bad!---to keep the annuityCfrom Hallam's father], 
having married---worse! to conglomerate & perpetuate the infideli 
& indelicacy,by giving(258) the sacred name to the offspring of 
the 'lubberly lieutenant'---worst of all!" As she grew older Emily 
Jesse became more eccentric,devoted to animals and spiritualism 
and worrying gursts at her brother's table by her. habit of feeding 
alternate mouthfuls to the pet dog in her lap and the raven tether 
-ed to her wrist. Like her husband she sometimes talked without 
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until her auditors were nearly demented. But since all Tennysons grew 
inreasingly odd with the years,her eccentricity cannot be entirely bl: 
blamed on her husband, Towards the end of her life she attended a 
seance with her h@uband, where her contact with the spiritual world 
announced that in afterlife she would join Arthur Hallam eternally. 

"I consider that an extremely unfair arrangement and shall have no- 
thing to do with it," she exclaimed indignantly. After her marriage 
Emily was unable to remember when Arthur's sister Julia asked her the 
name of the ship on which his body hag been brought home. "Between 
ourselves,how little ddes it matter," she wrote to Alfred. She got 
rid of the copy of Arthur Hallam's Remains given to her by old Mr 
Hallam,and Hallam Tennyson was irritated to have to buy it back from 
a Brighton bookseller for 6 guineas. Emily's forgetfulness was a more 
healthy reaction than Alfred's remembrance of every detail of his fri 
-endship with Arthur. (259) 


Ch. 177 Edward Moxon did so little advertising that Leigh Hunt called 
"not a publisher but a secreter of books", He took such good care of 
Tennyson that he seemed to their friends to spoil him: he borrowed 
books fir his use from the London Library,he frequently invited him t 
to dinner to meet members of the literary coterie who might be use- 
ful to him,and he acted as banker(261) for the small accounts that 
Tennyson ran up and forgot to pay. Not everyone saw the best side of 
Moxon,and Carlyle,for one,thought him an ambitious and avaricious man 
who barely avoided open hishonesty: beneath his civility was a cal- 
culation that Carlyle said made him look at others "with the eye of 
a famished hound crushing astolen bone", Nevertheless,their associa- 
tion was one of the luckiest in Tennyson's life. As Tennyson sat 
correcting proofs,he would tear the original manuscripts iuto long 
strips to use in lighting his pipe,the ones that have survived were 
retrieved from the fire by FitzGerald,who gave them to Trinity Coll- 
ege. Tennyson said to Fitz,"I would rather know I was to be damned et 
eternally than not to know that I was to live eternally." Near Dulwi& 
ich he picked a daisy and brought its crimson-tipped petals near his 
myopic eyes. "Does not this suggest a(262) thinking Artificer," he ak 
asked Fitz pleadingly,"one who wishes to ornament?" With all his 
stubborn,tactless honesty Fitz impelled to indicate his doubts about 
| some of Tennyson's poems,and the first hair-line crack developed in 
their friednship,one that was to widen over the years. "Don't abuse 
my book; you can't hate it more than I do,but it does me no good to 
hear it abused,...." (262) "The Gardener's Daughter","The Miller's 
Daughter",'The May Queen","Dora","Walking to the Mail","Audley* 
Co urt",and most popular of them all,"Locksley Hall" show Tennyson's 
determination to prove that he was not insulated from contemporary 
sensibility. For many of his contemporaries they were deeply appealii 
@ing. Lately there has been a renewal of interest in them(A. D. 
Culler,The Poetry of Tennyson,1977). Here,as in his later works one 
l feels that the more Tennyson attempted to be up-to-date,the more his 


W poetry has dated. The most rémarkable change in Tennyson's reputa- 
ion was that John Sterling has been asked to write about the Poems 


in the Quarterly Review,in which Tennyson had been so badly treated 
by Croker a decade earlier. Lockhart specified that Sterling should 
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not antagonize Croker by deliberately praising any poem that Croker 
had damned in the earlier review. That did not keep Sterling from 
writing a very lfattering review in the September issue,not did it 
keep Croker ffrom being so offended that he nearly severed his conn- 
ection with the Quarterly.(265) Tennyson,who was neurotically suscep- 
tible to criticism,neglected the general praise,and morbidly con- 
centrated on Sterling's lack of enthusiasm for "Morte d'Arhhur", By 
September some 500 copies had been sold,although Moxon claimed that 
otherwise poetry simply did not sell. He turned down Elizabeth Barr- 
ett's poems for publication. This did not lessen her admiration: "I 
think such a godship of Tennyson!" Ehen she heard that Tennyson had 
said,"There is only ne female poet whom I wish to see---& that is 
Miss Barrett",she was so happy that she decalred she was "ready to ki 
kiss his shoetyes any day. " None the less she spotted one grave 
flaw in his poetry: "He has not flesh and blood enough to be sensual 
---his forms are too obviously on the(266) surface to wear pulses. 
His representation of beauty...is rather the fantasma of beauty,than 
the thing. You can no more touch or clasp it,than beauty in a dream. 
It is not less beautiful for that; but less sensual it is..." Unlike 
most of the reviewers,Robert Browning hated the revisions of the olde 
-er poems: The alterations are insane. Whatever is touched is spoil- 
ed. There is some woeful mental infirmity in the man." John Kemble 


j tclemübBrowning in saying that "the wérst of the man is,that he rubs 
| & scrubs and polishes till he gets half the bloom off...I know that 


the villain has sulimed away some of the Gardener's Daughter,for whic 
whichmay he be chrcumcised!" Carlyle wrote to Tennyson,quoting three 
lines from füülysses": "It may be that the gulfs will wash us down;/ 
It may be we shall touch the Happy Isles/And see the great Achilles, 
whom we knew"; "These lines do make me weep,but there is in me what 
would fill whole Lachrymatories as I read." Sterling,who was amused 
at his improbable interest in a poet,reported to Tennyson that Car- 
lyle had said more in his "praise than in any one's except Cromwell 
& an American Backwoodsman who has Filled 30 or 40 people with a 
bowie-knife & since run away to Texas." FtzGerald: "Alfred...cannot 
trifle...His smile is rather a grim one.# Neither lightness nor wit 
was ever Tennyson's strong point, The 1842 Poems were a magnificent 
achievement,and E. A. Poe was near the mark when he said that by his 
reaction to the "Morte d'Arthur" or "Oenone" he could test any man's 
sense of the ideal. "I am not sure that Tennyson is not the greatest 
of poets."(267) Apparently it never occurred seriously to Tennyson 
that he might take any employment,although Carlyle and Fitz,who «sec! 
began giving him £300 annually,were constantly assuring him that his 
poetry would be vastly improved if he had some other occupation. An 
argyment on this point would have been graceless at best while Fitz! 
help,but it was hard to swallow the advice from a man like Fitz who 
had nver done a day's work in his life. At the bottom of their atti- 
tude lay a covert disbelief in the value of poetry,an assumption tha 
it could occupy nor than asegment of the mind of a reasonable man, 
(270) Barry Cornwall suggested to Fanny Kemble that she write to 
Lord Francis Egerton to solicit the Laureateship. Lord Francis,who 
felt that the post would "receive more honour than it can give", 
forwarded the petition to bord De la Warr,and wrote to tell Peel 
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the salary of the post would save Tennyson from absolute stavation. 
271) But at the time he had probably £300 from FitzGerald and his 
usual £100 from his faithful aunt Russell; in addition he had his 
income from his poems,which in 1846 Browning estimated at £178. Bet 
Tennyson was always neurotic about money,sure he was going to starve 
when it was scarce. At the time of his disappointment over the Lau- 
reateship he for the first time met the great writer who already be- 
strode Victorian fiction as he was to dominate the poetry of the 
period. On 27 April 1843 Dickens entertained a remarkable trio of 
guests at his house,(272) Thackeray,FitzGerald,and Tennyson. They 
all went for a drive before dinner. Luckily,there were no mishaps,no 
broken axles,no runaway horse; had there been,the entire course of 
Victorian literature might have changed. Dickens was modest and 
affable,"seeming to wish any one to show off rather than himself." 
Dickens and Tennyson liked each other and remained good,though not 
intimate,friends. In their relation there was often a touch of hesit 
-ation,particularly on Tennyson's s&db,and istis témpbingsto think 
it was due in part to the extraordinary facial resemblance of the 
two men,eBpecially after Tennyson grew a beard. People seein them 
together inevitably remarked on the resemblance. Henry Taylor was 
already well known for his poetic dramas. Perhaps he was condescend- 
ing to the younger poet; Tennyson was rubbed by the thought of the 
other man's "meridian splendéur and glory" and remarked on his "extr 
-eme insolence", (272) 


Ch,18: Tennyson,who of course did not think himself insane,was to 

be a patient in various water establishments in the next 5 years, 
The process of cure by water,which had been cómmenced by a talented 
but uneducated farmer's son Vincenz Priessnitz,had been imported 
from Austria to England early in the 1840s. A logical outcome of the 
Romantic mode of thought,it seems today very like something develope 
-ed in our century by the ecological movement. Ots basic tenet was t 
that drugs were harmful and that the best the medical profession 
could do vas to assist Nature in her own cure of disease,chiefyl by 
the application both internally and externally of the most sovgreign 
natural remedy,water. Chronic disease was supposedly due to impure 
orinadequately circulated blood engorging the internal organs. Im- 
purities could be got rid of by excretion and sweating and also by t 
the more dramtic method of inducing fever,skin eruption,and boils, 
known as "crises",(276) Among the eminent patrons of the various 
hydropathics were Thackeray,Dickens,Carlyle,Darwin,Florence Nightin- 
gale,and Bulwer-Lytton,who wrote about his experiences in Confess- 
ions of a Water-Patient(1845) Some of the recorded cures were of cor 
corns,baldness,near-sightedness,and sterili4ty.(277) Of all dis- 
eases gout had the most favourable prognosis.(278) Because of the 
reluctance of practitioners to admit epileptics to hyrdopathic extat 
-lishments,as well as the shame connected with the disease,Tennyson 
told none of his friends about it,preferring to call it hypochindrice 
After 1848 he seems to believed that the true cause of his trahces 
was purely physical in nature,not mental,that it was gout not epiler 
-sy. there is just enough likeness between epilepsy and gout for 
this to have been a 29 
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reasonable supposition, The onset pf gout attacks is sometimes accom- 
panied by thégtimulation of the imagination that is like the "aura" 
that usually gives warning to victims of epilepsy of the imminence 

of a seizure, Sir Victor Pritchett,for example,writing of the recur- 
rence of gout that he suffered from as a young man,tells us that imme 
-diately before they being,"one is in a state of startling illumina- 
tion(279) and euphoria,as happens-- -according to Dostoevsky---before 
the attack of epilepsy"(Midnight 011,1971,p.231). As an old man Fenny 
-son spoke of his own trances as "not a confused state but the clear- 
est of the clearest,the surest of the surest,utterly beyond words", E 
But it was only after he had been released from the fear of epilepsy 
that he could forget the terror thay had once inspired and speak of 
them as if they were beneficent or at least innotuous. He wrote to 
Fitzs "Of all the uncomfortable ways of living s ure an hydropathical 
is the worst: no reading by candlelight.no going near a fire,no tea,n 
no coffee,perpetual wet sheet & cold bath & alternation from hot to 
cold: however I have much faith in it." When he went for his prescrib 
-ed walks he would be followed by the village boys of Presbury,shout- 
ing derisively,"Shiver and shake".(280) Fitz: "Dr Allen, who had half 
swindled his money,is dead,and A. T, having a life insurance,and 
Policy,on him,will now,I hope retrieve the greater part of his for 
une again. Apollo certainly did this,shooting one of his swift arrows 
at the heart of the Doctor..." Tennyson received £2,000 from his 
policy,less than he had lost but enough to make him feel more prosp- 
erous after his financial worries of the past 3 or 4 years. He threw 
himself into active social life again,(282) By now he was something o 
of a lion.(285) He was invited by Rogers to a dinner of eight,and 

was seated between Crabb Robinson and the empty chair kept for the 
last guest. Half-way through dinner the last guest arrived,the 

"much eulogized and calumniated Honourable Mrs Caroline Norton",on of 
tre 3 beautiful daughters of the playwright Sheridan. Becemee of the 
notoriety of her unhappy marriage and her independent career as a no- 
velist,her "position in society was to a great degree imperilled", 
She immediately joined the conversation with ease and spirit. fenny- 
son disliked her at sight and said that he had "shuddered sitting by 
her side", It was typical of Tennyson's prifgish attitude,before his 
marriage,towards declassée women. Mrs Norton said that his beahviour 
at Rogers's table had been so offensive that she would like nothing 
better than to "see all the Tennysons hung up in a row", He spent an 
evening with Jane Carlyle later in the same week he met Mrs Norton, 
almost as if to cleanse his meory of the Rogers party. Mrs Carlye was 
at home alone,dozing in fron of the fire as she waited fro her hus- 
band to come back from dinner, Tennyson brought Moxon to call. She 
noticed how embarrassed Tennyson was "with women alone---for he en- 
tertains at one and the same moment a feelüng od almost adoration for 
them and an ineffable contempt! adoration I suppose for what they 
might be---contempt for what they are!" To make him forget her "womn- 
ness",she did as Carlyle had so often done,getting out pipes and to- 


bacco , Pets Dae. gui BARFater swith a(284) deluge of tea over and 
above." To her delight he smoked on "for three mortal hours! ---talk 
-ing like an angel---only exactly as if he were talking to a clever 
man..." When Carlyle arrived oo at midnight he found her alone, 

o 
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reliving the evening "in an atmosphere of tobacco so thick that you 
might have cut it with a knife", Jane Carlyle found him at his best 
when treating her like a man,for the society in whidh.he moved was 
essentially. masculine. It was not until after his marriage that he 
learned to talk with women without either assuming that a clever 
mind was masculine at bottom or flirting in the elephantine manner 
he seemed(285) to think proper for intercourse with unintellectual 
women, He growled to de Vere that "he could no longer bear to be 
knocked about the world,and that he must marry and find love and 
peace or die." Many years later he told Laura Qurney that his "great 
aimhad been never to write a single word hat an Eton boy could not 
read aloud to his siter,...that he had never kissed a woman,inlove, 
except his wife", The second part of the statement Was clearl 

meant to convey that until his marriage he had been as innocent of 
sexual activity as his poetry was free of innuendo. It is difficult 
for most of us to imagine a man's keeping his virginity until the 
age of 41.(286) Not all his friends shared his enthusiasm for late 
hours, "I have still been sitting up very late," wrote Aubrey de 
Vere. "There is but one person in London for whom I would do this.. 
..Who is that person---a lady? Certainly,if as old Coleridge said, 
every true Poet is inclusively woman,but not the worse man on that 
account---Alfred Tennyson." Without knowledge of,and occasionally 
without care for,what was to happen to him in the future,Tennyson 
was living in what George Darley described as "a kind of genteel 
wagrancy", (288) 


Ch,19*? Generously,Rogers allowed Wordsworth and Tennyson to talk to- 


gether while he conversed with de Vere. As they walked back to Lon- 
don,Tennyson complained to de Vere of Wordsworth's coldness and said 
that he had tried in vain té;interest him by telling of a tropical 
island where the trees on coming into leaf were a vivid scarlet, 
"one flush all over the island....I could not inflame his imagina- 
tion in the least!" On a further meeting,at Moxon's,Wordsworth com- 
pleted his conquest of Tennyson. Going into the dining-room,he turn 
-ed to the younger poet,took his arm,and said,"Come,brother bard,to 
dinner." From reluctant approval of Tennyson,Wordsworth moved to tht 
flat assertion that "he is decidedly the firts of our living poets", 
It was an emblematic handing on of the sceptre from the Romantic 
poet to the Victorian 40 years his junior.(290) Tennyson frequently 
asserted that Wordsworth was the greatest poet of the century,but h 
he could also be annoyed what what he considered prolixity,dryness, 
and prosodic gracelessness in Wordsworth. Finally,he admitted,"He 
seems to have been always before one in observation of Nature," For 
his part,Wordsworth still found Tennyson's poetry irregular and 
often affected,although he once told him,"I have been endeavouring 
aj; my life to write a pastoral like your 'Dora' and have not succ- 
eeded." Few admirars of either poet would regret his lack of succes» 
For all their shared devotion to nature,they were very different 

in their perceptions,a point illustrated by Tennyson's saying that 


in the future balloons would be fixed at the bottom of high mountains 


so as to take people to the top for the views. At the time Wordswork 
merely grunted in disagreement,but the remark evidently still 
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rankled in his memory when he wrote that Tennyson was "not ae 
sympathy with what I should myself most value in my attempts, . 
the spirituality with which I have endeavoured to invest the mat- 
erial Universe", Carlyle liked to think that the entire idea of a 
pension to Tennyson had been his own,(291) In fact,it was Henry 
Hallam who finally worried away at Reel until at last he granted 
the pension to Tennyson. Wordsworth and Rogers also wrote on his 
behalf. Rogers,who generously forgot about his own fallings out 
with Tennyson,wbote that "he has many infirmities,such as...to 
make him utterly incapable of supporting himself, Of his genius I 
need say nothing..." At the end of his life,some 30, gars after t 
the death of Rogers,Tennyson came across the letterjin‘’a book 
about himself, Without stopping to consider the kindness that lay 
behind the letter,he underlined "infirmitities" in the text and w 
wrote in the margin: "No truer comment cd. be made than this on 

my favourite adage ‘every man imputes himself.' My good old friend 
had many infirmities. What mine are,O know not,except short 

sight and hypochondria be anformities....I daresay old Rogers -e 
meant it all for the best..."(292) Even with our knowledge of 
Tennyson's genius and the fact that Sheridan Knowles is now for- 
gotten,it is still slightly disturbing that the poorer man was 
passed over in favour of one in comfortable circumstances, It is 
easy to sympathize with his contemporaries who thought the wrong 
manman had been given the pension, Even more understandable is the 
resentment by other literary men of the fact that Tennyson kept 
his pension until his death. For 47 years he received the money, 
even when he was making more than £10,000 p.a. from his poetry. 
His own justification was that he was so often asked for money 

by impecunious writers that he needed it to provide the charity. 
He was not renowned for his generosity in such instances. "I 

think it is very hard that I am obliged to subscribe to all the b 
bad poets...and I do not believe that old Wordey payed any att- 
ention to suche He was far too canny." Wordsworth,it is true,also 
kept his pensiou until his death,but that was a matter of only 8 
years,and he was never a wealthy man,as Tennyson certainly becames 
(293) In response to the congratulations of T. H. Ráwnsley,he 
wrote in a curiously self-exculpating way about the pension,word 
that he said "sticks in my gizzard", At least,said he,"I have done 
nothing slavish to get it: i never even solicited for it either b 
myself or thro' others....I doubt not that I shall meet with al 
mauner of livor,scandal,& heartburning,small literary men whose 
letters perhaps I have answered,bustling up & indignant that they 
are past by---they!!" His last gloomy prognostication was more 
accurate tha. he could have guessed. Caryle expressed his pleasure 
in a typically dour fashion:....'a Wife to keep him unaisy',will 
be attainable now,if hie thoughts tend that way." A few months 
later wgen Bernard Barton was.given a pension of £100,Tennyson 
wrote to Fitz to say that he was almost reconciled to his own pen- 
sion, "Certainly I am twice a Barton in verse." His uncle Charles 
(294) bitterly resented the fact that his lethargic nephew became 
increasingly famous and was now actually rewarded by the Govern- 
ment for his case. Shortly after the news of the pension, Bulwer 


Lytton „as staying with Charles and writing a long satirical poem 
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"The New Timon",(295) Tennyson went one day into the book-club of 
which he was a meméber and there found a paper folded down so that 
the first words to meet his eyes were,"see how Sir Edward tickles 
up poetasters & their patrons,although the poem was published anoyy- 
mously, Bylwer's malice was inadequately hidden behind a pious mask 

of pity for poor Knowles: ".../Let School-Miss Alfred vent her chaste 
delight/On 'darlinglittle rooms so warm and bright!'/.../Tho'! Theban, 
taste the Saxon's purse contpduls,/And pensions Tennyson,while starve 

a Knowles,/..."In a note Bulwer also said that Tennyson came from a 
wealthy family and was in the prime of life without wife or children, 
now was "quartered on the public purse". (29%): Bylwer touched up his 
face with make-up,dyed his hair and beard a bright red,and on at 
least one occasion came to Little Holland House leading 12 French 
poodles,with their hair and his own coiffed to latch. He was a joke 
in society for his chamois-tipped pink boots with three-inch cork 
heels to give him height. George Eliot used to Yayl how he would deli 
-berately put on untidy clothes and saunter dwon the stpeet until he 
met a friend,talk to him,then hurry home to dress him sumptuously be- 
fore calling on his friend in splendour. He was a very easy man to 
despise,but he was not a fool, Bulwer made a bald-faced denial of 
his authorship of the poem in a letter to Forster, In fury Tennyson 
sat down and wrote "The New Timon,and the Poets".(297) "What profits. 
now to understand/The merits of a spotless shirt---/A dapper boot--- 
a little hand---/If half the little soul is dirt?//..." The writer in 
the Eclectic Review said scathingly," Little dogs at the foot of Mount 
of Parnassus,as here manifest,will stil! bark at tlie moon," Bulwer's 
malice had exploded in his own face.(298) In subsequent editions of " 
"The New Timon" Bulwer expunged the offending passages,and he never 
again attacked Tennyson publicly,but his private opinion of him re- 
mained unchanged. (299) 


Che20: On one inauspicious evening he recited portions of The Princ- 
ess to Fitz,who began nodding at what he considered the monotony of 
the peom,then fell fast asleep.(301) Browning constantly spoke warm- 
ly of Tennyson's poetry,but Tennyson often had to swallow hard be- 
fore going beyond his distaste for Browning's cactphany. He had read 
Sordello in 1840,on the appearance of that perplexing work,and said 
that there were only two lines in the entire poem that he understood, 
the opening and closing lines: "Who will may hear Sordell's story 
told",and "Who would has heard Sordello's story told", Unfortunately, 
he added,both lines were lies. Wehn Browning was invited to stay with 
the Tennysons he seemed always to find that he was previously en- 
gagede Dickens would have liked more intimacy with Tennyson than he 
was ever permitted. Dickens invited him to share a house that summer 
in Switzerland,where he was going to work on Dombey and Son. "If I 
went," said Tennyson afterwards,"I should be entreating him to dism- 
iss his sentimentality,& so we should quarrel & part,& never see 
one another any more,& so better to decline---& I have declined," 
(302) Dickens's liking for Tennyson did not please John Forster,who 
thought of the novelist as his private property. Once when Tennyson 
and dickens were talking,Forster came into the room and offensively 
ordered Tennyson to "Get out,sir",  Óarlyle,who had frequently told 
33 
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Tennyson that he was a Life Guardsman spoiled by poetry,began inn- 
ocently inventing stories that fitted his conception of Tennyson 
as a great man sadly misguided. He once told the visiting American 
Margaret Fuller that Tennyson wrote in verse "because the school- 
masters had taught him thst it was great to do so,and had thus,un- 
fortunately,been turned from the true path for a man." On one occa 
-sion he said,"He wants a task; and,alas,that of spinning rhymes,a 
and naming it 'Art' and 'high Art',in a time like ours,will never 
furnish him." Increasingly their conversations became debates,and 
in May 1846 Fitz wrote of one evening when the "twó discussed the 
merits of this world,and the next,till I wished myself out of this 
at any rate..." A year later Tennyson said of the older man,"You 
would like him for one day,but get tired of him,so vehement and 
destructive." (303) Tennyson's miserably thin skin and his liking 
for heavy flattery often led him into friendships with second- 
rate men on the fringes of the literary world. At heart he was 
ashamed of his willingness to accept mediocrity,and he took out 
his self-disgust on the younger men,using them for his own conven- 
ience and rewarding them with contempt when the mood was upon him, 
He would allow them to entertain him when he was in London,or act 
as errand boys,walking companions,and soundingéboards for his 
ideas about poetry. Most of the relationships seem to have sprung 
from motives that were not wholly admirable on either side, The 
first of these young followers was Coventry Patmore, He had modell 
-ed his poetry upon that of Tennyson so such effect that it was 
thought by many that "Coventry Patmore" was the nom de plume of 
TekkjRon htüSet rri tiaa Neon usen nt OP UO SeOkn y son RYN" ©, 
and experience,and he adapged his Own life to suit the other's, 
taking over Carlyle's place as Tennyson's companion on those circu- 
itous(304) nocturnal rambles when they walk ed through the city,te 
talking until dawn broke, Unlike some of those who succeeded him a 
as Tennyson's squire,Patmore had a truculent independence of his 
own and resented Tennyson's patronizing at the very time that he 
courted it. Tennyson was bluat about deficiencies in Patmore's 
poetry,such as the one line that he said "seems to me hammered up 
out of old nail-heads", The intimacy slackened after Patmore's 
marriage.(305) Two of the "stateliest bits of landskip" that Tenn- 


Pr 


yson had ever seen were the valley of LButerbrunnen and a view of 


the Bernese Alps. The most important result of his visual impress- 
ions was the love lyrics he later planted in The Princess,in which 
the shepherd implores the maiden to forsake her virginal fastness: 
"Come down,o maid,from yonder moustain height:/What pleasure lives 


in height(the shepherd sang)/in height and cold,the splendour of 
| the hills?/.../And come,for Love is of the valley,vome,/.../...let 
: the wild/Lean-headed Bagles yelp alone,and leave/The monstrous 


liledges there to slope,and spill/Their thousand wreaths of dangling 
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water-smoke,/That like a broken purpose waste in air:/So waste not 
thou; but come; for all the vales/Await the;.../.../Myriads of 


\rivulets hurrying through the lawn,/The moan of doves in inmemoria 


elms,/And murmuring of innumerable bees." The whole lyric becomes 
the invocation of the shepherd to the maid to leave the isolation 
of the heishts for the teeming life below. (307) 34 
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The wreaths of dangling water-smoke like lawn became the germ of tke 
"The Lotos-Eaters": the streams that "like a downward smoke,/Slow- 
dropping veils of thinnest lawn,did go". During the trip Tennyson 
once gaid petulantly," Moxon,you have made me very unhappy by some- 
thing you said to me at Lucerne"----"Why Tennyson you will be bald 
as Spedding before long." As soon as they were back in Emgland,"he 
put himself under a Mrs Parker...who rubs his head and pulls out 
dead hairs...besides cosmetics ad libitum." Jane Brookfield thought 
that Mr Hallam's own "hair would bristle up at the very idea of the 
Queen's pension being spent in this manner" at teh shillings an hour 
(308); He used Park House as a regular convalescent home. One of the 
Lushingtons finally admitted to Brookfield that the "Tennyson habit 
of coming unwashed and staying unbidden was,is,and will be the great 
burthen and calamity of the Lushington existence,socially considere 
ed." It shows poth\ the kindness of the Lushingtons and the social 
unawareness of Tennyson that he never knew how they felt about his 
visits. (309) The version of The Princess that appeared in 1847 was 
considerably different from the one known today. It was his first 
long poem,and it shows baldly his fundamental problem of believing 
that basically disparate material could be fused if it had enough 

; connective tissue added. His method was to assemble discrete section 

£ then to try to find a common link between them; it was the reversé? 

*of organic poetry and in only two cases did he create the sperial 

i circumstances that imposed meaning upon discántinuity: In Memoriam 

t and Maud. Fitz complained that the seven narrators in The Princess 
seemed to be "all of the Tennyson family".(311) The story begins 
light-heartedly as a burlesque of women's education with a direct 
inversion of all the accepted roles f or men,now taken by women, 

The university is presented as little mo e than a second-rate girls! 
* school whose pupils spend most of their time patting peacocks,tossir 
2a ball across a fountain,end changing the pastel academic gowns whos 

colours appear to be chosen by each girl for their suitability to h 

her own complexion.(312) Few of the young ladies,one suspects,would 

be well egipiied to sit an entrance examination to Girton or Somer- 
ville, Through their pretty ranks strides their Head,the fiercely 

Amazonian Ida. With Ida's conversion to love at the end of the poem 

the whole project of female education has been quietly forgotten. 

Ida holds the belief that women can do everything that men can,and 

better.(313) At the beginning of the poem Ida says that lack of 

knowledge has kept women from growing into maturity,and that "they 
must lose the child,assume/The woman", Initially it seems a simple 
statement of her feminis eliefs. Finally,losing the child "to 
assume the woman" sugges A he unmaternal woman is only assuming the 
name of woman,precisely as she would assume a disguise. "Now folds 
the lily all her sweetness up,/And slips igto the bosom of the lake: 
s/So fold thyself,my dearest, thou,and sLipftato my bosom and be lost 
in me."(314) 


Ch,21: Tennyson was by now so well known that the pleaure of dis- 
covering a major poet had been exhausted,and the reviewers instead 
grumbled that he had not yet developed into what it ought to be. 
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In his relaxed moments Tennyson had a splendid sense of humour ab- 
out himself,but it was seldom in evidence when his »oetry was attack 
-ed. He casually remarked at a London dinner table at thetime: "I 
don't think that since Shakespeare there has been such a master of 
the English language as I." When the other guests looked embarrass- 
ed he. continued calmly,"To be sure,I've got nothing(317) to say." 
Incessant invitations poured into his Ebury Street lodgings. Lady 
Duff Gordon used to tell,not without malice,how on their first meet- 
ing he lay at full length on the carpet,then rolled himself over to 
her and said,"Will you please to put your foot on me for a stool," 
(318). He professed to lons for a solitary "pint of ale and a chop" 
rather than being "be-dined usque ad nauseam¥,but it was difficult t 
to resist the invitations.(319) He still had cold feet about the pub 
-lication of "In Memoriam",the most nakedly personal poems he had 
ever written. He wrote to Patmore and asked him to stop on his way 
to work at the British Museum,and to retrieve the "butcher's acc- 
ount book" in which the poems were written.(4324) Tennyson was un- 
happy when he heard how free Patmore was with the poems. It was not 
long before Patmore was feeling the itch of disenchantment with 
Tennyson,suggesting that Browning was a better poet, There were 
plenty of other candidates for the place he was vacating. Francis 

T. Palgrave,who had been assistan& private secretary to Goldstone, 
was a self-assertive little man with a cast in his eye,not long 
down from Oxford.(325) For years Tennyson allowed the adoring Pal- 
Erave to follow him around and perform unpleasant tasks. Only a man 
of monumental insensitivity or incredible masochistic leanings could 
have failed to notice Tennyson's contempt and to have given up the 
friendship,but Palgrave persisted. Edward Lear was as gentle,unpredi 
-ctable,and shy as his verse suggests,and ready to respond warmly 

to the slightest overture of affection. Tennyson and Lear had in 
common one deep fear of which eahc was probably unaware in the other 
during all the time they were friends: the fear of epilepsy. With Le 
Laer,however,the disease was a terrible reality that struck some- 
times as often a s two days out of three. His deep shame of the dise 
-ease and his desperate anxiety to conceal it make him lead a tor- 
mented life from(226) which he tried to escape by the gaiety of his 
writing a nd the tumultuous warmth he returned at the least encoura; 
-gement from another. Tennyson never felt a tithe of the affection 
that Lear did. After Tennyson's marriage Lear found that his real 
affinity in the family was with Emily,who becamehalf-motheryhalf- 
sister to him. His increasing affection for Emily made him unduly 
critical of Tennyson's treatment of her. Like Lear,Thomas Woolner fi 
finally became even more a ttached to Emily than to Alfred,and the 
two men provided for her the safe,almost maternally flirtatious re- 
lasionships with other men that a happily married and deeply con- 
ventional woman could undf take. (327) Em ily refused him again,in- 
sisting upon a settlement of their religious differences, Her refus- 


al had the effect she wanted,the strengthening of Tennyson's waveri: 
-ing resolution to marry.(329) Two persons who rather unexpectedly 
did not receive copies of In Memoriam were FitzGerald and Gladstone 
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Fitz's lock of enthusiasm over The Princess had nettled Tennyson. 
In spite of their surface friendliness,there was always a buried 
rivalry between Tennyson and Gladstone over their feolings for Ar- 
thur Hallam. (331) The "Prologue",which has stood d X the head of 
the poem ever since,was clearly dated "1849" as if it had been wri 
-tten after Emily's refusal of Tennyson. It is not out of character 
with the rest of the »oem,but it is more transparently Christian *ir» 
than any other section. it may be,as has been suggested,that it was 
written especially to convince Emily of his essentially Christian 
beliefs. If so,it served its purpose well.(331) Tennyson was 41 
years old,but his behaviour wes that of a hesitant boy. Perhaps he 
himself felt that he was marrying in recognition of Emily's fidelity 
than his own love. When his resistance had finally collapsed he gave 
in with e good grace.(333) It was Lushington who produced the ring, 
which he had rightly guessed Tennyson would forget. To the delight 
of the others Tennyson pronounced it the nicest wedding he had ever 
been at. The next day he wrote to Sophy Elmhirst: "My dear Sophy,We 
seem to get on very well together. i have not heaten her yet..." 
Once the wédding was over Tennyson found himself at ease in a way 
he had never been before. "The peace of God came into life before 
the altar when I weddcd her," he said. It was the end of his lonely 
wanderings,his frequent feelings of being an outsider at the hearths 
of his friends,and it finished the worst of his depressions and mel- 
ancholia. He had deep respect for ?mily's religious feelings,and 
she was the first person after Hallam whose instincts about his own 
poetry he trusted almost totally. Since hér taste in poetry was more 
than a little conventional,it has often been suggested that her in- 
fluence tamed his poetic genius and turned him brom a rebellious 
Romantic into a conforming Victorian.(524) What is certain is that 
she brouzht a new order into his life without which he could hardly 
have continued his existence. For the first time his letters were 
answered,his bills paid,his friends entertained,his meals on time, 
and his clothes moderately clean, Benath her delicate profile and 
saintly expression Emily had a will of steel. Her will drove her inte 
undertaking many things that her frail constitution would have 
denied to a less dedicated woman,ondit constantly stiffened Alfred's 
backbone when that was n89e5sary, Most of his friends were ckarmed 
by her,although some like FitzGerald thought that she stood too 
protectively between them. Because f her ill-hcalth she was un- 
able to accept bany invitations for both of them,but she tried to 
make up for that by constantly filling the house with men of widely 
different kinds of mind for Alfred to talk to. With the rest of the 
Tennyson family she was only moderately successful; her mother-in- 
law,Cecelia,Charles,and Matilda were fond of her,but Frederick and 
Mary both thought she was too ambitious socially and finanacially, 
for Alfred if not for herself. Tennyson's choice of an invalid wife 
approaching middle age(37) was no indication of overwhelming sexual- 
ity. Before their marriage Emily had frequently been confined to a 
sofa by spinal toruble,and her affliction owrsened afterwards. Withi 
-in a short time after their «arriage they ne iy ger iie to es 

i ours,and during much of their life ey occupiec 
Fels Quique. RAS was uo d of tenderness,however,and great 
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Ch.22: "Married!! is it possible?" wrote the incredulous de Vere. 
"Well I do most heartily wish you all happiness in your marriage: 
but I want ot hear something more about it than the bare fact..." KE 
His startled pleasure was as typical of the reaction of Tennyson's 
friends,although some of them shared the bridegroom's fear that he 
had been unmarried so long he had "crystallized into bachelorhood 
beyond redemption". Venables wrote enigmatically in his journal 
that the wedding was "A strange piece of news..." John Forster was 
furious,since Tennyson had "held his peace" when Forster specific- 
ally asked his intentions only a few days before the event. All that 
he had to go on was rumour.(337) Charles Turner Tennyson sent his ye 
-lighted "good wishes in crowds" to his "Double sister and long- 
single brother", Their fisrt visit in the Lakes was to Mirehouse,whe 
where Emily met James Spedding,who with his usual pawky humour vat 
brought all the old socks that Tennyson had discarded in his London 
bachelor lodgings and laid them out on the Tennysons' bed,with 
their holes showing,as mute evidence of the change in his friend's 
fortunes. (338) Mr and Mrs James Marshall,who were part of a huge 
family of enormously wealthy linen manufacturers,loved having liter- 
ary and artistic guests: "Sir,we keeps a Poet," said Carlyle sarc- 
astically of them. It was Emily's gritty independence that won over 
Carlyle. His first meeting with Emily was frishtening for her,as he 
stood scanning her from head to foot before shaking her hand. At 
dinner he grumbled until she could stand it no longer,and though she 
saw Alfred looking apprehensively at her she finally said in resnon® 
to one of his more outrageous statements," Mr Carlyle,you know that 
that is not sane." It may have reminded him of Jane,for he was delig 
-hted. The next day he called again,and when he heard her cough,he «x 
quietly went and closed the(%39) window behind her. "The first glance 
of her is the least favourable," he wrote to Jane,"A freckly round- 
faced woman,rather tallish and without shape...but she lights up 
bright glittering blue eyes when you speak to her; has wit,has sense 
." The only unpleasantness on his honeymoon was the receipt of a 
clippins from an American newspaper expressing the hope "now that Mr 
Tennyson is married,...that he will give up opium." It was a libel 
that was to haunt him all of his life and that even today still 
crops up occasionally.(2540). In Memoriam was a triumph,both erttic- 
al and popular,of a kind that is almost without a parallel. Any 
doubt of Tennyson's being the d Laid ee was no longer poss- 
ible. Tbe poem was written intermittently ov a period of nearly 17 
years,with no initial attempt to impose order on the lyrics that ult 
-imately made up the whole »peom,. Lt was begun and continued for 
many years without thought of publication. In spite of the dedicatidl 
nn? title the poem is about Alfred Tennyson and his reactions to A 
Arthur Hallam's death,not about Hallam himself. All three of these 
facts are crucial in understanding what the poem figpliy became. (541 
In part he did attempt before publication to give a coherence to his 
lyrics that was not there from the beginning,but the residual diffic 
-ulties in the poem are clearly indicated in what he told James Know 
-les was the "general way of its being written...if there were a 
blank space I would put in a poem." A diary would always be a recom 
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of the mind of the author himself,but Tennyson was almost vehement in 
denying that it represented only his own emotions and thoughts about 
Hallam's death: "It must be remembered that this is a poem,not an 
actual biography....‘I' is not always the author speaking of himself, 
but the voice of the human race speaking tnro nim." nut wnat are we 
to make,thea,or the constant rererences to “Artnur ,to the ,uneral tr 
t.ip to ienna a.d burial in “Leveden,to the mar.iage of Charles and 
Luuise rurner,to the meetings o: the  pos.les and the shape or a: th- 
ur s head,to the grief of mily,and dezens of other de.a.ls straight 
iim Life These are sandwisched in among general and philosophical 
statemeuts witu no warning of the movement .rum one to tne ovthes. ad 
if we louk a. the ideas,what are the iuforming ones; Iumortality,geol 
-ogy,evelut.on,theolegy,poetry,the relatiou oi man to nature,the 
future of msngland:; each ef tnese,and as ma.y mo.e,has veen advanced 
at one time o. a.ovhe: as tne dominant theme of the poem, iue preced- 
eats for the poem are equally diverse, ith tnis weatth,or welter,to 
vonsider,it is not s.rprising that s mauy modern critics have tried 
to hack out ciear paths through the.542) ri.1iage 1 v others to roli- 
ow or the victorians the weaith or aera.,.ven Of .í.ut.er,was no pro- 
blem,aud they coul. appreciate it wituout demand.ng a rigid pattern 
in its organization. she 10:2 of tue poe- is probably close to tha. 
of one of tue greav. .omantic parks planuea by vapabjlit, Brown or num 
-phrey nepton, "an old park is my desight," said .:ennyson, and I coul 
tumble about it for ever, in suca parks deliberace carelessness is 
imposed upon pre-existing o.der,asymmetry set against balance,aud 
artifice aísguised as nature; there is indeed design,out there is no 
place where it ali becomes apparent,fror it is a design o: distentinu- 
ity. -road a.enues and vistas sirike through the parks,just as the 
majer consideration of im ertality drives through the poem. wut there 
are asio siae alieys and subsidiary rides 1ead.ng of: tue ma.n aven- 
ues into culs-de-sac,as tue references to grief,religie.,the :ucction 
of poevr,,the releauce of e.olution,dive;ge rrom imwortasity aaa 
return te it. .o attempt a wholi, íogical,aiagramuatic philosophical 
ordering oi the poem is like masing an aerial photo of a park that is 
intendeu to be seen as a constantly unfild.ng succession of views, 
never perceived iu totaLity..\543, He has o.ten bee, praised .vr the 
exactness of his knowleage of evolution in its pre-Dzrwiniam wages 
which came from his veluminous if unsystematized reading; but it is 
praise that might have been extended to thousands of other educated 
Victerians. Where he was never anything but totally professional 
was in the anaylsis of his own perceptions through the use of exact 
language. (344) Eveltution has meaning for the poet only as it evelv- 
es into metapher(see,e,gostanza exxiii). For rennysen,evolution seeme 
-ed t e attempt of science te deal with the problem that lay at the 
heart of his owa religious speculation: what to make of purpose in 
& natural world where death is the norm, What he is largely concerned 
Cp 18 whether there is hestility of friendship between man and nature, 
AEST in the extended moon image of tne "Epilogue^ the beneficence of 


S -/ the calms the poet,and in tura the hard-wen tranquillity of 
his emotions affects the way that he sees the moon, "Dumb is that 
tower wnic" spaxe se loud,/And bign in heaven the streaming cloud,/ 
And en the downs a rising fire?/( 347) 
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And rise,U moon,from yonder down,/iíiiíiií1 Oven. GOWn aud Ove: wst, 
All night the shining vapeur sail/And pass the silent-lighted town, 
//The white-faced halls,the glancing rills,/And catch at every 
mountain head,/And o'er the friths that branch and spread/Their 
Sleeping silver through the hills;//And touch with shade the bri- 
dal doors,/With tender gloom the roof,the wall;/Amd breaking let 
the splendour fall/To spangle all the hapoy shores//By which they 
rest,and ocean sounds..." This passage might stand by itself as par 
-tial answer to T. S. Eliot dictum about this poem that has been so 
often echoed: "It is not religious because f the quality of its 
faith,but because of the quality of its doubt. Its faith is a poor 
thing,but its doubt is a very intense experience." Fear is intrin- 
sically more dramatic than serenity,doubt more so than faith in 
which tensions are already brought to resolution. Surely,however, 
what is in question is not the quality of Tennyson's doubt or belieg 
but the quality of his expression of them: in short,whether they ar. 
adequately embodied in the poetry. Tennyson as often finds the 
counterpart for human emotion and religious experience in tranquil 
beauty as in the troubled elements. When the wild ge reminds 
him of the dangers facing the ship bringing Hallam'$ body,his fears 
and doubts are recast as a strom: "Tonight the winds begin to rise/ 
and roar from yonder dropping day:/The last red leaf is whirled 
away,/The rooks are blown about tle skies;//The forest cracked,the 
waters curled,/The cattle huddled on the lea;/And wildly dahsed on 
tower and tree/The sunbeam strikes along the world://(548).../The 
wild unrest that lives in woe/Would dote and pore on yonder cloud// 
That rises upward always higher,/And enwards drags a labouring 
breast,/And topples round the dreary west,/A looming bastion fring- 
ed with fire." But it is with equal effectiveness that the memory 
of Arthur's visits to Somersby is conjured up by the peace of a 
summer night that reflects the profounder erder of nature: "...// 
.../And brushing ankle-deep in flowers,/We heard behind the wood- 
bine veil/The milk that bubbled in the pail,/And buzzings ef the 
honied hours." By the end of his honeymoon the publication of(349) 
In Memoriam had made him easily the most famous poet in England, 
and Dickens was the only literary man of any kind whose fame excel- 
led his. As Walter White noted,Tennyson "is difficult to please 
in the matter ef a house,he must have all the upper part to 'iuself 
for a study and smoking-room,etc.,and to avoid noise above his hea 
and indoor privacy,as he is acuustomed while composing to walk up a 
and down his room loudly reciting the flowing thoughts."(350) On 8 
May 1830 the Prince Consort wrote »ersonally to Samuel Rogers, 
offering the Laureateship to him,but Rogers,who had wanted all his 
life to be Poet Laureate,had to decline becasue at 87 he was n»ottin 
but "a shadow so s >on to depart", With Rogers out of the way the 
race was an open one,with Leigh Hunt,Henry Taylor,Sheridan Knowles 
(who by new had the pension that Bulwer said Tennyson had deprived 
him of) and Elizabeth Browning at the post. She was the faveurite 
of the party that felt a Queen Regnant should have a feminine Laur- 
eate, But Tennyson was the odds-en favourite.(551) Although he was 
to write no masterpieces to order,the level of his official poetry 
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was at least as high a: the average set by other Poets Laureate. 

His later friendship with the Queen and the Royal Family could not 
have ripened so easily had he not been Poet Laureate,but otherwise 
the advantages were largely peripheral,except for the privilege of 
hot having to serve on a jury because he was a member of the House 
-hold,in theory on call at any moment by lier Majesty. It was an 
exmeption he claimed at least once. An immediate and real draw- 
-back to his position became apparent after the announcement of the 
appointment,as each of "the two hundred million poets of Great 
Britain" felt free to send him verses for(352) criticism and advice, 
almost always without return postage; as he said,"no man ever thinks 
of sending me a book of prose,hardly ever. 1 am like a man receiving 
perpetual parcel of currants and raisins and barley sugar,and never 
a piece of bread." As far as possible he tried to answer,or rather 
te have Emily answer. Leigh Hunt gulped down his disappointment and 
wrote his cengratulations on the Queen's choice: "I never,thank God, 
wished nothing but happiness to persons more fortunate than myself, 
however I might have looked te see the ball rolling to my side," 
Henry Taylor prefessed astonishment at the appointment,"conceiving 
that Tennyson was little known",hut had to admit that 5,000 copies 
ef In Memeriam had been sold,of Wordsworth's Prelude,fewer than 
2,000: "I suppese@ there is hardly ever more than one poet flourish- 
ing at a time,as there is only one Prima Donna," Alfred Ainger said 
"that some of the Wordsworth family had been furious when so inconsi 
-derate a person as Tennyson succeeded their illustrious relative... 


(555) One of the most geniai aspects of :ennysén was that thougn 

ne disliked his uncle he seldom showed any resentment or took any 
apparent pleasure in his discomfiture, The worst that he ever said e 
of Eustace was that "It was written by an uncle of mine who fancied 
himself a Poet,and was---a considerable humbug."(354) 


S523: He was werried about meney and refused to buy his own court 
*"ress for the occasion. Regers offered his own court dress,that whic 
Werdsworth had worn on a similar occasion 6 years earlier,and which 
"had been promised to the Werdsworth family as an heir-loom." Tenny- 
sen was taller than Werdswerth and a good bit heavier in the hips 
and legs; since he was seme 8 inches taller than Rogers he was nat- 
urally apprehensive about the prospects ef bowing(357) Wefore the 
Queen to kiss her hand. There was an initial hitch,when he absent- 
mindedly blundered into the Rioyal circle and was motioned back by 
Lord Breadalbane,whom he saw but dimly. In a loud voice he said, 
"Surely ner Majesty might keep her flunkeys in better order," With- 
out mishap he made his bow over the Queen's hand,kissed it,and tben 
sent a brief message of reassurance to Emily to tell her that all 
had gene well and that "the inexpressibles were not hepelessly 
tıght”. (358) Tennyson went to the Louvre,and while there he was 
spotted by robert and Elizabeth Browning. nrowning thought he knew 
Tennyson. 2559) too slightly to accost him in public,and held back 
to watch him sign the visiters' bok: "A, Tennyson,nentier." On 
their return to their rooms they found renuysens invitation to tea 
in the nearby hetel de vouvres. Mrs Browning was "tired half te 
death* from the Louvre,but she rese from the sofa "in a decided 
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state of resurrection" and went with Hobert to see the :ennysons. it 
was the first time prowning and rennyson nad ever talked except in 
Eeneral conversation at other men's tables. Elizabeth liked Emiiy's 
“gentlest of smiles"; smuliy loved Hinda = "great spirit-eyes", 1e- 
nnyson was beginning to find out how much closer he could be brought 
to other men when their wives felt mutual regard. Mrs Browning had 
been even older than smily when she married,and she could sympathize 
with Emily's sorrow over the loss ef her child,since she had lost 
several infants of her own before the birth of Pen Browning. poth 
women were partial invalids,as Forster said,but marriage had been inv 
-igorating them. Tennyson arned that England was changed and vulgar, 


; that he was flying it to get away "from the dirty hands of his worshp 
; pers", rhere were several meetings before the Tennysons left,each of 


588 


them increasing the prownings' sense of iennyson's greatness and shy 
simplicity.\360). Yrhis looked like the beginning of a deep friend- 
ship,but it never came to that. Within a year Tennyson was complain- 
ing of prowning's flamboyant manaers,and it did not take long fos 
Brewning to feel uneasily that the Laureate was too uncharitab ST to in 
his own poetry.for Tennyson thougnt it totally lacking in music. varl 
-yle put the matter bluntly and crudely: "Alfred knows how to jingle, 
but Browning does not." Tennyson took far less trouble to be polite 
than Browning did.but his friends thought this a mark of his unspoiled 


natural nobility. ratmere: 


" E 
Browning takes more pains to please,and is 


altogether more a man of the world." Emily was always a great deal 
more apprehensive about the food,cleanliness,and morals of fereigners 
than Alfred,and she was greatly put off by the religion of the Ital- 
ians,although she was convinced they were all on the verge of truning 
Protestant. She and Alfred sat in a darkened room most ef the time, 
wearing veils against th- flies and mosguitees,and since Italian 

food was clearly not to be trusted,she said that they ate "little bit: 
ef rather tough meat plainly roasted,and we get on very weil for we 
can always make up witu peaches.’ But the fleas finally drove them on 
after 3 weeks in Bagni di Lucca.(361) the charming verse epistle 

"The Daisy" about the rembered beauties of italy: "...//1 found,theugh 
crushed to nard and dry,/iíihis nurseling of another sky/stil1l in tne 
livtle pook you Lent me,:And wnere you tenderly laid ıt noy://AÀna i 
IOPgOv the clougea rOrun,/ine gi00m vhat sadaens neaven and sarvh,/ 
ihe bitter east,the misty summer:And gray metropolis ot tne sOrth,."| 
"A Meredith sent a copy of his f1rts volume ot poems to Tennyson. 
Although he often did not acknelwedge unsolicited books of poems, 
‘Tennyson had been so impressed with this that he wrote to say how muc^ 


he enjoyed it. ie told meredith that he had been going up and dewn 
stairs repeating "Love in the valley",and that he had told Emily he 
wished he had written it, Meredith met Tennyson for the first time 
when they were staying in the same country house When he got up fer 
an early walk the next morning he found Tennysen ahead of him,stand- 
ing silently by a stream. When he(363) finally took notice of the 
young man,he said in greeting,"George Gilfillan should not have said 
I was not a great poet," Meredith asked,"What possible importance can 
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can have what such a worm writes about you?" Tennyson c@nsidered 
for a time,then repeated glumly,"But he should not have said that 
1 am not a great poet." Meredith used to tell the story with great 
shouts of laughter,adding,"An?; after that I never wanted to see him 
| again.” Tennyson kept his adBfration for Meredith's poetry,but he 
used to say that reading his novels was like "wading through glue", 
William Allngham's diary for the next four decades is perhaps the 
closest record of what Tennyson's conversation and company was like, 
for he could talk at length with the younger man,unafraid of being 
interrupted The relationship of master and pupil was tacitly accept 
-ed on both sides.(264) Patmere,"thinking that an ounce of action 
might be werth a ton ef talk",organized a club of volunteer riflemenu 
to repel a possible French invasion after Louis wapoleon's coup d'- 
etat. Alfred and Emily each contributed £5 to the club. In addition 
rennyson wrote a series of seven poems that any admirer would wish 
had never seen the light. A few of their over-punctuated titles 
tell the story: "Rifle Clubs!!!" ,"Hands All Reund!" 1n them he 
slips across the narrow line dividing ardent patriotism from ; gist 
eria,proclaiming his dislike ef the French,shrilly urging Engh is 
te "Arm,arm,arm!",and succeeding only in manifesting the hollw bell 
-igerence of the unmartial man caught up in blind chauvinism.(265) 
She was 29,he 43,a nd they became as doting as middle-aged parents 
nermally are with their first child. Although he said in mock dep- 
recatien that the baby boy looked like a brickfaced monkey,he loved 
helding it and listening to its cries,like the bleat of a new-born 
lamb.(366) Emliy addressed Spedding with leaden playfulness as a 
"naughty infidel",thinly disguising her disapproval. During the 
christening Robert browning held the infant,happily bouncing it in 
the air, prwoning's manners,particularly the assumption that he cou 
could held a baby better than its father,irritated Tennyson,whe sa 
said of him afterwards: "how he did flourish about when he was 
here!" Once there had been deep opposition between Tennyson and 
nnery Hallam,but by now Alfred was almost a son to the eld man.(567 


Ch.24: ne has troubles with his false teeth; nis plates never fitted 
well and were responsible in part for the four,unsmiling aspect of 
many of the later paintings and phetegraphs of him. It was probably 
te hide the changed hsape of his mouth that in 1855 he € began 

to grow a beard and moustache.(370) Palgrave was in polysyllabic 
bliss at the idea ef travelling with the Poet Laureate.(371) He pro 
-ved himself too assiduous in his care of Tennysen,whe finally had 


to stipulate that he have time flene te smade,think,and look at the 


view. Trembling with solicitous anticination,Palgrave would wait 
behind a "sheltering rock or covert" until the signal was given fer 
him te rejoin Tennysen.(372) In 1853 he had an income well in exces: 
ef £25,00,tie income of a rich man,a fact that he carefully conceal 
-ed. The belief that he was a poor man,which Tennyson had been fost 
-ering for se many years,was beginning to take on a slightly self- 
ish quality that some of his no ut and friends A LEN 
tantl leadin overty.( hat was perhaps e least attra 
jragen pees of M elc uti vade was his Pillihgness to take 
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to take money from others,FitzGerald and his aunt Russell for ex- 
ample,and his keeping,when he was the best-paid literary man in 
England,the government pension intended fer relief from financial 
misery.(377) Hallam was to become a highly conventional man,obed- 
ient,cafeful,devoted to his parents almost beyond credibility. Lion 
-el was far more interesting,with some poetic ability,a mercurial 
personality,a talent for getting into scrapes. Hallam was the fav- 
ourite from the beginning and Lion was a constant source of worry 
They were kept at home for a lon” time because school would mean cu 
-tting their shoulder-length hair, Emily poured out on them all the 
love that she had been denied in childhood py ner mucner's early de 
death,but the boys might have profited from a more detached concern 
(378). alias fees agar came from a far grander background than :enny 
-sen,was put off by the mode of Rlife at rarringford. He was often 


asked to come again,buv he would never do 80,1579). 1 tred:8 fana WaS 


coming just at une MOSU paluiut time I10r nis uncle unaries, at nad 
been bad enough tnat tne queen had honoured alfred when sne had se 
signally und ungratetully tailed to award tne .zennyson d kyncourts 
tne peerage tney deserved,and that Alfred's poems were popular all 
over the world when Bustace went unnoticed.(381) “Herrid rubbish 
indeedi('"The Charge of the Light brigade") What a discredit it is 
that British Poets and Poetry shd have such a representative before 
the nations of the Earth and Posterity!..."(382) Not surprisingly, 
many of the early reviews of Mand were puzzled and hostile.282) 
Like The Princess it is narrative in conception,but instead of be- 
ing a straightforward story in which the burden of emotion is carri 
-ed by intercalated lyrics,in Maud the story itself is told by com- 
pletely dofeked veel t~contaiisa lyrics, Unlike ‘the Princess,which is 
told from séveral viewpoints,Maud is held within the changing consc 
-iousness of one unnamed gentral figure,who is at once actno 
or,commentator and lyricist. The real action of the poem is harra- 
fluctuating awareness of this central figure as he moves from one m 
mood to another, The basically manic-depressive alternations of the 
narrater before he is finally cured are the occasions f3 A f 
heightened emetion,(384) which made Tennyson append thé Eubiries * 
title,A Menodrama,some 20 years after the first publication. nis 
employment of an initially unbalanced protagonist allows him the op 
-portunity to run through a range of emotions so high-pitched as te 
be morbid,then later to stand back and see the emotions as overcher 
-ged. Although the poem is about hysteria,the distance between the 
two viewpoints is what keeps the poem itsefl from being hysterical. 
it is easy enough to see that many of the details of the story had 
parallels in his own life. The madness of the son,inherited from hi 
his father,suffred through young manhood,and at last cured by the 
power of love,is only too closely related to Tennyson's view of the 
history of his own mental troubles. The econemic pressures that 
separate Maud and the protagonist are clear transmutations of the 
pressures of poverty that were symblolized first by the impossibili 
-ty of his even contemplating marriage with Kosa Baring,then tke 
barriers of imagined penury that kept him from ma rying Emilye (385) 
Maud herself is undoubtedly derived in part from bo h Rosa and 


Emily. he deep and neirotic self-absorption of the narrator is 
ha 
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of Maud is responsible for his inability to judge others and their 
actions accurately. He is constitutionally unable to perceive 
others as projections of his own psyche.(386) His use of an un- 
balanced protagonist is part of his strategy of simultaneous revel 
-ation and concealment,for the neüroticism of the speaker allows 
Tennyson to make passionate denunciations of his society,then to 
stand back and dissociate himself from statements that would be 
inappropriate to the Laureate. (387) 


Ch. 25: Tennyson was completely taken aback :y the hostile reactio, 
of the reviewers. if Mauü had been more like in Memoriam,he would 
undoubtedly been taken to task for lack of variety; as it was,he 
was reproved for a change that was a sad fallong-off. He had not 
made it easy for readers to distinguish between the hero's glorifi 
-cation of the Crimean War and the poet's own attitude towards 
that unpopular campaign. Surely,it was also unwise to describe 
himself on the title-page as "D.C.L.,Poet-Laureate",since it was 
ap^arent that the degree had been inserted in haste afetr the Ox- 
ford ceremony. The hostitlity centred on the hero's apostrophe 
to the “Crimean War. Goerge Eliot,who had admired Tennyson's earl- 
ier poetry,took exception in the Westminster to the morbid story 
and its "faith in War as the unique social regenerator", Tennyson 
never forgot and seldom forgave unfavourable reviews,so their 
later friendship makes it improbable that he knew she had written 
this one.(389) Patmore said if private that he would not change orm; 
of his own poems for fifty Mauds. Arnold,wiose innate prigrishness 
was often drawn out by Tennyson's poetry,said the volume was "a la 
-mentable production...thoroughly and intensely provincial ....'" 
One reviewer suggested that Maud had too many vowels in the title 
and that it would make sense ng maiter which was deleted. Amother 
warned solemnly: "If an author pipe of adu]tery,fornication,murder 
& suicide,set him down as the practiser(290) ef these crimes," For 
once Tennyson's sense of humour triumphed,and he answered,"Adulter 
-er I may be,fornivator I may be,murderer I may be,suicide 1 am no 
yet." He received an anonymous letter: "Sir,i used to worship 
you,but now I hate you. l1 loathe and detest you. rou beast! So yo 
' you've taken to imitating Longfellow." It was signed simply," Yours 
| in aversion". Hallam Tennyson said that his father enjoyed repeat- 
| ing it "with a humourous intonation",but the truth was that tenn- 
' yon was deeply wounded and nearly drove his friends mad for a year 
or two by pitifully repeating it and asking whether they had ever 
been so abused, He made some wholly inaccurate guesses about the 
identity of the writer,but he never found out who it was, ‘'hereaft 
|; -er nearly annually," Yours in aversion" would write to him,but 
! Emily soon became adept at spotting ühe envelope and removing it 
from the post before her husband could see it. He began detensYye- 


H cos ting Maud aloud at evefy opportunity in order to demonstarte 
at it was only misunderstanding of 1ts music that kept readers 
from loving it. ne called this poem his “bantling abused": "reu 
know mothers always make the most of a child that is abused."(591) 
1t was heartening vo near tnat Browning nad read Maud four times a 
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and solemnly declared it te be a great poem. It was enough to prove 
that Brewning understood abeut dramatic menologues and monodramas, 
to recencile Tennysen to his flambeyant behaviour at Hallam's 
christening,and almost sufficient to make him warm to Browning's 
poetry. Emily's response was to ask the Brownings to Farringford. 
They sent their regrets and instead invited the Tennysons to 
London,although they must have knewn that Emily could not ge. 
Rossetti admired Tennyson's poems for tho:e pictorial qualities tha 
that made them the Bible of the Pre-Raphaelites(392) At dinner 
Tennysen enchanted both the Brewnings. "If I had a heart to spare," 
wrote Mrs Brewning,"G5rtainly he would have won mine. He is capt- 
ivating with his frankness,confidingness,and unexampled naiveté," 
The intimate mood was broken with the arrival of William and Dante 
Kossetti. Tennyson continued his drinking,and as he did he began 
his old recital of the letter from "Yours in aversion". Rossetti 
began to find Tennysen's conversation a "perpetual groan". Mrs 
Browning saved the evening by asking Tennyson to read from their ve 
-lume ef Maud , Knewing how sympathetic the Brownings were te his 
"bantling",he would frequently step te say ingenueusly,"There's a 
wonderful touch!" er "That's very tender." During the softer passag 
@es the tears coursed down his cheeks,(292) Two or three hours and 
1,400 lines later he came to the end ef Maud ; one wonders whetler 
Mrs Brewning had expected the entire thing. Browning was then per- 
suadede te read "Fra Lippe Lippi". William Rossetti remarked en 
the physical peculiarity of Browning,who had one eye that was 
short-sighted,one long-sighted. "This discrepancy of physical vis- 
ion always appeared to a singular €mbiem\or “paralled of the duality 
of mental vision which is so apparent in prowning's poems." On 
the other hand Tennyson's acute myopia seemed emblematic of his 

E usual perception of persons and emotions in unity rather than dual- 

354) ity.( Mrs Browning had net read her own poetry,and Rossetti had not 

"^ been asked to read, Thereadings of the two older men lasted until 
2.30 a.m. Tennyson and Dante Rossetti walked back te their respect- 
ive lodgings together,and as they paced the dark streets of Blooms- 
bury,Tennysen rverted ence more to "Yours with aversion". The walk 
was to cement no friendship. By 1868 he no lenger wanted even te 
see Trennyson,and when he did send him a copy of his new poems in 
1870 he considered the letter of thanks "rather shabby". It was net 
until 1882,the year of his death that Rossetti could come around 
again to an open admiration of '"'ennyson,saying sadly that he would 
rather have written "Tears,idle tears" than the entirety of his own 
poems, Tennyson was deeply shocked by Ressetti's brand of Behemian- 
ism.(395) In spite ef kuskin's admiration for the delicate finith di 
ef Muad,he used the lines "For her feet have touched the meadews/Ah 
left the daisies rosy" as an example of the pathetic fallacy,of 
describing natutre as actuated by human feelings. Tennyson,whe 
prided himself on his accuracy in matters ef flora and fauna,cens- 
tantly complained that he had enly been referring to the delicately 
pink undreside of the daisy petal. unce he pointed eut a sheet of 
the flewers to his sons' tuter and said that he "thought of enclesi 
-ing one to xuskin labelled 'A pathetic fallacy'".(397) Like his 
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appearances in the church,the stern resolve to stop smoking did m 
not last long,although he burned a good many pipes. Un at least ene 
other matter Emily's opinion had even less effect: "I wish",she told 
Woolner,"the public could compel Slfred aby act of Parliament te 

cut eff his beard!" Her incessant vigilance over his life was nece- 
ssary,but it was somewhat gtin . 1398) Although Lady Ashburton 
thought of herself as having a BÉlon,sonme of her contemporaries 
wrote her eff as a tuft-hunter,and like others of that breed she som 
-etimes made social gad@es. When Tennyson arrived,he found that weld 
-win Smith,the author oT the review of maud in the saturday Review 
was already there. The atmosphere was made by more intense by Lady 
Ashburten's careful kindness to vane Carkbyle,who had not wanted te 
come the Ggpange in the first place and was prickling with readin ess 
te be offended by the woman her husband so admired. When she had 
arrived Mrs Carlyle was taken aback by the magnificence of the 
dresses andjewels that the other women were wearing. At Christmas 
her hostess gave her a silk gown,at which Jane Carlyle flew inte a 
temper akd said she was being insulted. Lady Ashburton had to seek 
her out and apelegize in tears befere vane would consent to join 

the party again. Surface calm was restored,but there was still thund 
-er in the air. A silk dress was the usual gift for the housekeeper 
of a large establisbment. Fer Lady Ashburton te have given a friend 
a dress that was not made specifically fer her was to seem condescem 
-ding at the least,even though her snub was surely not intentional. 
1400), un the second day of the stay,Tennyson was persuaded te read 
and chese Maud. Jane Carlyle who felt that she had already had more 
than enough of the poem,was furious, Carlyle announced that he could 
not bear being read te and tnat he intended to take a walk instead. 
vane Carlyle said that Tennyson went "about asking everybody if they 
like his maud...and talking maud,Maud,Maud...." Tennyson,sublimely 
unconscious of the cress-currents ef emotion,emjoyed himself 
thoroughtly Z nce at luncheon he was caught in the cress-fire of 
teasing withoüt realizing what was happening. Henry rayler was chaf 
-fing his hostess,saying that ence he had(451) been“hew man at her 
table and sat by her side,that last year it had been Geldwin Smith, 
this year was Tennyson,and next year semeone elase would have suppl- 


anted him, Venables came to her defence,when to his herror Tennysen 
turned to him and began,"Why,you told me yourself that Lady Ashburt- 
enhad been very kind to you at first,but that new---". Venables mana 
-ged te stop him,end Taylor ssid,"Well,Tennyson,all 1 can say is tha 
that my dvice to you is to rise with your winnings and be eff."(403) 
His writing habits were not easy,as Spedding told milnes after renn 
-yson has stayed with him: "The Laureate cannot breakfast with aby- 
body. The process ef excretien(I speak spiritually) begins immediate 
-ly after the las$ cup of tea; is accempanied bf with desires of 
solitude and tobacco; followed(when no disturbing cause interferes) 
with the production ef seme 5 « 20 lines ef Idyll; which the slights 
-est obstruction offred to the natural process shuts up for the day" 
He constantly complained that he was pene dinnered to death _b H 
he flet neglected if left to himself.(AO ; As peth mrs regktield 
and Mrs Brewning had noticed,when he [bought there was a 


comment en his poems he would sunply it Li. oie with the added 
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advantage that he knew precisely where te praise. As Holland House 
itself had become the spiritual---or at least temperal---heme of 
the Whig aristecracy,Little Holland House in West kensington, the 
home of Theby Prinsep and his wife,became the Tenple of the Arts in 
the 1850s and 1860s Prinsep was a distinguished former Indian civil 
servant,noted for his eruditien,but besides his wife and her family 
he receded palely into the backcleth. Mrs Prinsep(knewn as the Prin 
-cipessa) was one of the seven half-rrench fattle sisters who had 
been born in india. They were rich , exuberant,intelligent,eccentric 
and all but one of them were beautiful,so they were soon dispersed ' 
in marriage through the aristecracy and peerage,where they stood 
out like peacecks in the lowing eastern draperies and scarves that 
they affected, Cellectively,they were known as Pattledom.(407) Mrs 
Prinsep would assemble all the available artists of any sort that 
she ceuld find,to swell the cast of her Sunday at-homes,which went 


en the year round, ri vvying them all around were the seven members 


ef Pattledom,who included one of the most  beautyiful women in 
Enland,the Countess Somers,and her sister Julia Margaret Cameren,su 
-rely one of the plainest. Uf all the sisters it was Mrs Cameron 
who was oy Tennyson was content to be made much of in 
the way thagkest-witted. that seems epitomized in Watt's fameus _ 
"moonlight" portrait of him,painted for Lady Somers at Little Holle 
and House and telling more of what was believd about him than of 
what he was, All his roughness is smoothed away inte an almost femi 
-nine beauty,his truculence seftened to a Christ-like spirituality, 
as if he were an idealized relative to Pattledom, Little nellan 
represented what he badly needed,but it also stood for much that wa; 
harmful to him. Only Mrs Cameron provided a brac ing and welcome 
touch of scepticism; perhaps'because it was) she always though 
Henry Taylor the better poet that she never hesitated to tell renny 
-senwhen she thought he was selfish or foolish or badly behaved. 
And it is to his credit that he aslo welcomed this treatment,the 
nettle that antidote to the dock ef Little Holland House. (409) 


Ch,26: Emily Tennyson: "I de badly te stay in a house,and should 
always like my private home like a Wail té moor alongside ef 
that of ə friend." Tennyson teld idlemn nunt that eften,corking in 
the garden,he would hear voices saying,"There he is---look",and hal; 
a dozen Cockney heads would appear in a row ever the wall,staring 
intently. Unce an intruder had got into the garden,and as they were 
sitting at luncheon he flattened his nose against the windewÉÁ ,cryi 
-ing,"You can see him well from here." ne was divided in his react- 
ions? furious if stared at,worried if he were paid ne attentien.(41 
O) Bayard Tayler behaved so well that iennysen was nearly cenvinced 
that an American could be a gentleman, He put himself to be charmin 
and epen,slichtly larger than life.@ Jewett said of mrs Cameron, 
"perhaps she has a tendency to make the house shake the moment that 
she enters,but in this world that is a very excusable foit renny 
-son was a great social catch for Lenden hestesses. (411 nce 

his death the legend has grown of how Tennyson shambled through 
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Victorian society as naturally as a great animal,awkward in manner 
and appearance but totally oblivious ef rank and degree. With an 
obstinacy that still seems winning,ne indeed kept nis clotnes and 
manners uncnauged,oguuv he was rar irom unconscious of social posit- 
ion. it takes supernuman strength of character not te Love a duchess, 
rennyson had no more than his fair share. When the novelty ot such 
world began te wear off,nis een own rugged arrogance asserted itself 
ne wwas unable to give up the pleasures ot lite among tne aristocra- 
cy,but he nad constantly to flaunt his independence by gruffly be- 
having as if it were they who were to be gongratulated on his acqu- 
aintance. in accepting invitations he would specify how many guests t 
he was prepared(412) to meet,and stipulate that he be allowed to 
smoke his pipe,and agree to dome to dinner only if it were at an 
early hour. One there,he might refuse te tajk if he found the com- 
pany uninteresting. Graceless it was,probably even more se than his 
earlier ebsequiousness, but it was the healthier reaction,since it 

at least allowed him to feel that he was his own man,te be taken as 


he was found. Net everyone easily forgave Tennyson his duchesses , 


Fitzgerald,fer ene,was preterntually sensitive to anything resemblin; 
ascia iint ngo (4I) He would repeat over and over how much he pre- 
ferred'Tennysen's early poetry,and it was hard for him to accept 
that "eld Alfred" was internationally fameus.(,14) While Hawthorne 
was degging Tennyson through the saloons of the Great Exhibition, 
his wife kept watch on Emily and the boys. Wherever they went,the 
Hawthornes fellowed,the epitome of Yankeedom that Tennyson most dis- 
liked.. Mrs Hawtherne impetueusly garbbed one of the boys "and 
kissed him to my heart's content; and ne smiled and seemed well 
pleased."(417) Sir John Simeoen gave her an invalid chair,which be- 
came her chief means of locomation, Her helplessness brought eut 

all Tennysen's innate tenderness,and he would drag her in the chait 
te the təp ef the downs,wrapped in his cleak so that only her face w: 
was exposed te the wind. Behind them came the boys laden with cu:hio 
and rugs. With is own hands he built a summer house in which she c - 
could sit on sunny days.(418) Whatever her suffering,Emily continued 
te run the house with a firm hand,to manage their financial affairs ı 
with censiderable shrewdness,and te carry on most of her husband's 
correspondence, He constantly complained at the number of books ef 
poetry sent to him,saying that he had calculated by the number of 
verses which the books centained that he got a verse for every thre« 
minutes of his life. Emily was busy and sometimes made mistakes. On% 
she wrete a too-hurried nete of thanks te a Lincelnshire clergyman. 
She received a brisk reply from the nettled auther Mr J, W, King, 
pointing out that his name was net "J, Whing",and that she had the t: 
title ef the book wrong, Tennyson wrete of Swinburne,"...what 1 part- 
icularly admired in him wa- that he did not press upon me any verses 
of his ewnj Tennysen's feelins about Arneld are surely relfected 

in a letter frem the faithful Woolner: "He was a regular swell in 
brilliant white kid gleves,glittering boots and costume cut in most 
perfect fashion," Since he was deliberately untidy iM his own dress, 
Tenaysen was particularly hard en poets who were dandies,from Bulwer 
through Arnold te Brewning,(419)g te whom the harshest werds he ever 
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spoke were,"You'll die in a white tie!" Tennyson used to repeat with 
pleasure Carlyle's remark that Jesus Christ and the Devil were both 
in Lendón,Milnes would ask them to dinner together. milnes said 

that Tennyson liked his flattery unmixed. Once at dinner Milnes said 
calmly;"Tenuyson,1 have sot a number of your earliest unpublished 
poems in your own handwriting,and as soon as you are dead,i shall 
print them." Tenayson looked grimly at him until the whole table 

was silent,then said distinctly,"You beast!" Like many  ver-sensit- 


ive fie, rennyson looked for insult when none was intended. in 1857 
Cahrles Kingsley published his novel two Years Ago,in which one of 
the characters is a Spasmedic poet who dies ef too much epium, in 
apite of Kingsley's patent admiration of him,Tennysóy took it inte 
his head the following year that the character was aricature of 
himself and that Kingsley was covertly accusing him òf drug-taking. 
$420) The accusation ef opium addiction was the one that degged 
Tennyson from the time ef his honeymeon until the end of his life. 
He may have taken opium,the standard pain-killer of the period, 
but there is nothing te indicate that was ever addicted to it. Fact, 
however,spreads less readily than rumour,, Even Gladsone's niece, 
Lady Frederick Cavendigh,reported goign to Downing Street and meetin} 
"Tennyson,a dirty man, épium-glazed eyes and rat-taily hair hanging 
down his backe"(421) Elizabeth Browning,that mest censtant ef his 
admirers,cenfessed that I would rather have written Maud,fer inst- 
ance,than half a dozen velumes ef such Idylls." Arnold said that 
the "real truth is that Tennyson,withall his temperament and artist- 
ic skill,is deficient in intellecyual power." Arthur's long speech 
ef cendemnatien ef Guinevere,delivered as she grovels on the floor i 
in centritien,with her arms around her husband's feet,was wildly pè- 
pular, A geod bit ef its appeal is lest today. Meredith,whe now 
something of unfaithful wives from persenal experience,thought aa 
Arthur sounded like a(423) "crewned curate",and said that his answer 
to Guinever's pleading should have been,"Get up!"(424) To his 
friend Chichester Fertescue,Edward Lear sent his fameus calculation 
: "I should think computing moderately,that 15 angels,several hun- 
dreds of ordinar women,many philesophers,a heap of truly wise and 
kind methers,5 er 4 miner prophets,and a lot ef doctors and scheol- 
mistresses,might be all boiled down,and yet their combined essence f 
fall short of what Emily Tennyson really is."(427) 


€h.27:* At this time Julia Cameron was 45; she has not yet found the 
outlet for her wayward genius that was to ensure her a place in the 
histpry ef photography,for she did not even own a camera until 3 
years later. She was original,intelligent,and totally unaware ef be 
-having eddly. Dressed in crimson and purple rebes,with gorgeous 
Indian shawls draped around her frequently unwashed neck,she would 
ta trail unanneunced into Farringferd at any hour of the day er 
night. Her relektless generesity nearly always produced gifts that 


totally unwelcome to the recipient, It was equally useless ks pn 
presents to her.(429) At Cintra the aesquitees were ze Peg Ea put 


Tennyson slept inside acomplicated net he had 
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but he had to rive that up in order to smke in bed,wishing enlythat 
he had a tiny baby beside him as a whiter and more appetizing mor- 
sel for the insects. Once when walking with Allingham he had been 
increasingly chafed by the slowness of his speech until at last he 
snapped,Have a care,have a care,Allningham; you are rapidly develop- 
ing the faculty of becoming a bore. Wellner was shrewd Li te 

to confine his exuberance to Emily and to be quiet with ed, One 
evening Tennysen called on him and they sat silently smoking together 
until 11 p.m. without exchanging a word, As Tennyson left,he told 
Woolner,"I've had the hap»iest evening I rémember." The story is als: 
told ef Carlyle,but it seems less Shea b (432) At Oxferd he read a 
new poem te Jowett,who had the temér " 1$: say,'1 think I wouldn't 
publish that,if I were you," "If it comes to that,Master," answered 
Tennyson coldly,"the sherry you gave us at luncheon was beastly." 
With Palgrave's advent what had been a simple swim was swollen into 
vignette; what was,after all,only a naked,middle-aged poet creeping 
on tender feet ever jagged rocks became in Palgrave's eyes a Renaiss 
-ance landscape as Tennyson "bathed in that peacock sea of green and 
azure..."(433) He fellwed Tennysen over each reck,Bawling disconsol- 
ately,"Tennysen,Tennyson!" whenever he disappeared from view. He wa: 
only carrying eut what he considered to be Emily's instrusXctions. 
but it was infuriating to Tennyson. At table he would insist on re- 
ferring leudly te Tennyson by name,in order to call attentien te 
themselves. At last tennyson suggested mildly that the younger man 
might cal. him "the other gentleman" and help to preserve his anony- 
mity. One night at dinner,Palgrave fussily told the waiter to be par 
-ticularly careful of the port because "the old gentleman" was fast- 
idious about his wine. When the waietr was gone,rennyson asked,"De y 
you mean me by the old gentleman?" At 51 he was sensitive about his 
age.\434) Werried that his own asseciation with Tennyson might perish 
from memery,he spent his last few minutes in the inn drawing a carto 
-uche on the wall of the dining-room,with all four names|Tennysen, 
Palgrawe,Val Prinsep and Helman Huntlinscribed in it. rennyson was 
largely responsible for the choice ef lyrics in rhe Golden rreasury. 
Since he refused to let his own poetry be included,there was none by 
living authors in the final selection. lt remains a good g uide te 
Tennysen's ewn favourite works.(435) Fame was not enough for Tenny- 
sen, He teld the envious Henry Tayler that he making about &2,000 
annually. "But,alas,Longfellow,he says,receives three thousand,and 
he has no doubt that Martin Tupper receives five thousand,."(426) 
Curiously enough,Emily was even forgetful about pating salaries,se 
that the tutors wrere semetimes reduced to having to ask for money. 
rhe boys were rebellious about tuitien,an:; their ever-protective 
parents refused to support any plans for firmer discipline.( 437) 
Tennysen,who continually dreaded having his identity made public,fou 
found that the French instead of fawning upong him were evertly 
hestileand cared little whe he was.(438) The final versien ef "in 
the valley of Cauteretz" he believed tb be the finest lyric he ever 
wrote: "All along the valley,stream that flashedt white,PDeepening 
thy voice with the deepining ef the night,/All along th valley 


where thy waters flow,/1 walked with one 1 loved twé and twenty year, 
ago, / tege) 5| 
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All the valley,while 1 walked today,/The two and thirty years were 

a mist that rolls away;/For all along the valley,down the rocky 
bed,/Thy living voice to me was as the voice of the dead./And all 
along the valley,by rock and cave and tree,/The voice of the dead wat 
a living voice to me." From his unconscious he drew upon ether oet- 
ry with deep menaing about energized,moralized landscapes: Wprds- 
worthS "A slumber did my spirit 8eal'",Meredith's "Love in the Vall- 
ey",his own "Check every outflash,every under sally" and a poem by 
Hallam himself,"The Soul' Eye", What is curious about this poem,of 
course,is that Tennyson wrote "two and thirty years ago",when he had 
twice told Cleugh that he had been 31 years earlier. Whether con- 
scio sly or not,he had altered the number to achieve a more melodious 
line,when the true number would have been an awkward repetition of 
"ene 1 loved", According to hisson,he said years later: "A brute of 2 
---has discovered that it «as tbirty-one years and not thitty-twe. 
(440) But it was not true, Clough's letters prove that Tennysen had 
known all along how many years it had been since his first visit; he 
could bring himself neither te spoil a good line nor te admit that 
he was consciously manipulating the facts. More than any other poem, 
it shows clearly how literal,accuracy and artistic truth might be at 
edds fro Tennyson when they involved both the depth of his emotional 
life and his artistic integrity. The standard treatment of stomach 
upsets was rice,and at their Paris hotel Emily was incensed at "hav- 
ing to pay nine francs for a rice pudding. At Boulogne Brwening met 
lTennyson in a doorway. Be was trying to begin life anew after his 
wife's death 3 months earlier,and talking with the happy-looking 
Tennyson family was too much for him: he pulled his hat over his 
face and passed by the myopic Tennyson without speaking.(441) The 
Queen had enly auperficial interest in poetry,and she usually relied 
upon her private secretary's advice as te what she should read, One 
of the mest telling touches in In Memeriam for her for that both 
Arhtur(442) Hallam and Prince Albert had blue eyes, In her copy of 
the poem she substituted "widow" for "widower" in section XIII, 
beginning with "Tears of the widewer",and changed "her" to "his", 
9445) Tennysen was unable to see her clearly,because of both his nea 
-r-blindness and the tears that sprang to his eyes,but he made out t 
that she much prettier than he had expected. ln the tnrmoil of his 
feelings he could remember little of what she had said except that s 
she once remarked,"I am like your Mariana now," The interview was 

a long one,and Tennyson found it difficult to stand still during its 
length. "The Queen is accustomed to it,and does it well; I did it 
awkwardly."(444) At the end of 1863 Thackeray died,and his two lone- 
ly daughter came to Freshwater to stay in a cottage belonging to 

Mrs Cameron. Annie Thackeray used to tell how they arrived late on a 
bitterly cold afternaon,ahen a heavy snow lay on the grounds, As the 
two sisters walked amilessly upgand dewn befere the fire,they slowly 
became aware ef a tall figure immobile in the snew aütside the window 
muffled in al446) heavy claok,his features hidden by a broad-brimm- 7 
ed hat, it was Tennyson,come down frem Farringford to show them his 
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the young wemen,a habit that started up yetanother rumour about him, 
that his interest in them was far from avuncular, Une sixteen-year- 
eld with whem he had no success was Janet Duff uerdon,who walked 
with him while she was staying with her parents in rreshwater, nis 
shee=string came untied,and he pointed imperiously to his foot,say- 
ing,"Janet,tie my shee." She answered," Ne,tie your own shoe, Papa 
says men should(448) wait on owmen,net women on men." He afterwards 
teld her parents that she "was a clever girl,but extremely badly 
broguht up," (449) 


Ch,28: The story of the quiet tug-of-war preceding the final choice 
ef the title for the velume containing "Enoch Arden" illustrates 
the tenacity with which Emily could oppose him when acting in what 
she conceived to be his ewn best interests. It is a picture quite 
unlike the usual one of her as a retiring,silvery spirit emitting 
faint exhortations from the sefa.(451) He had hoped to earn 
£2,000 for the volume; as it turned out,he made £8,000 that year al 
-one, The twe mest accomplished poems in the book were !In the Vall 
-ey ef Cauterez" and "Tithenus",(/452) "The rabbit fendles his 
ewn harmless face"("Aylmer's Field"). Tennysen was concerned that 
Lienel was reading the unexpurgated Den Quixete from his library; 
; "there are some wanton tales in it very unfit for(456) such young 
[ beys if 1 recellect right"(457), Bound tegether beth by their old 
firendship for Hallam and by their positien as the twe most famous 
men of their generation,Tennysen and Gladstone felt reluctant 
affectien without ever ceasing to wonder how their lots should 
have been cast together, It is to their credit that they constantly 
smethered the antipathy that otherwise could have flashed out dang- 
erously.(460) Huxley: "We scientific men claim him as having quite 
the mind ef a man of science," Typical of the scientists' regard fo 
his poetry is Nerman Leckyer's curious study,Tennyson as a Student 
and Poet of Nature. The mathematician Charles Babbage wrete te him 
after reading "The Vision ef Sin" to say that he was bothered by two 
lines: "Every minute dies amn/Every minute one is bern," "I would 
therefore take the liberty ef suzgesting that in the next edition e 
of yeur excellent poem the erreneous calculation to which I refer s 
should be cerrected as follews: 'Every minute dies a(462) man/And 
ene and a sixteenth is born.'" In the next edition "minute" was 
changed te "moment", In 1866 he was invited to be a candidate fer 
the chair ef Professor of Poetry at Oxford,but he declined at once. 
He never liked speaking in public, One wenders,too,what his reactig" 
woudl have been te being Matthew Arneld's successer.{463) Mrs ^ 
Cameren once sent a party of Americans to Farringford with dnote 
of intreduction. When they returned to her disappointed because 
Dn they had not been ddmitted,she took them back to Barringford,search 
É -ed Tennyson, and said,"Alfred,these good peeple have come 3000 
anh miles to see a lion and they have found a bear," This time Tennyson 
yaa was too amused to refuse their admittance any longer.(466) He 
Tianjin o ar ely the enly poet in history whese name was frequently used with 


-eut permissien in advertisments in the sure knowledge that it 

weuld sell goods. Cockles' Pills printed an entirely fictitious 

letter reading: "Dear Sir,Like mest literary men 1 am subjest te 
$3 violent constipation,& yeur pills I find ef the greatest pessible 
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Far mere gratifying was the second offer in 1868 of the henorary 
degree of LL.D from Cambridge,which Tennyson turned down because 

of his dislike of taking part in public ceremonies. The invitation 
was renewed the next year and Tennyson refused once more,although 
he did happily accept Trinity's offer of an honorary fellowship. 
Tennyson welcomed Bayard Taylor with open arms,goiug so faar as to 
breach a magnum of thirty-year-eld sherry that had been sent to him 


by a "peetical wine-dealer", Tennyson said it was worthy of being 
drunk by Cleopatra or Catherine of Russia, Over a bottle of Waterloo 
port from 1815 Tennyson was moved to read "Guinevere",boasting that 
he,unlike Tayler,could read it without weeping. But in the event 
Arthur's forgiveness ef his errant wife was too much for him,and he 
joined Taylor,Mrs Taylor,and Emily,who were all raining tears. (468) 
Emily was so impressed by Longfellow that she gave him her hishest 
compliment: "Uery English he is,we thought."(469) 


Ch,29: One of the features of the new house Aldworth that most att- 
racted Tennyson was the bathroom with running hot water,which they 
never had at Farringford. At first he took 4 er 5 baths a day,sayinj 
that his idea of luxury was "to sit i: a hot bath and read about 
little birds".(474) After his first visit,Lord Houghton wrote that 
<y "the bard,..has built himself a very handsome abd commodious heme 
<J In a mest Accessible site,with every comfort he can require,and 
every discomfort to all who approach him. What can be more poetic- 
al?"(475) Many of his centemporaries theught that his dignigty 
was compromised by association with magazines: "cannot you,as a fri 
-end ef Mr Tennyson prevent his making such a hideous exhibition of 
himself as he has been deing for the last three months?" wrote 
Swinburne to Lord Houghton, "I thoguth there was a law against 
‘indecent exposure!,." Now that he had committed himself to a new 
house,he was reverting to his old obssessive fear that he weuld soon 
be penniless. For one peem ef fewer than BO lines,"The Victim",Good 
Werds paid him £700 and allewed him to retain the copyXright.(47 
Of all his poems "Lucretius" most openly treats erotic excitment; 
jhe dliberately used sexual symblolism ef the sert that came te be 
| known as Freudian(e.g. "budded besempeaks"). Tennysen was proud ef 
ihis inoffensive faankness and is reported by Oscar Brewning as sayi 
; -ing,"What a mess little Swinburne would have made of this."(4790 
Emily feld Hallam "a pun made by Papa": "Ceusin kate was saying 
how tiresome the Te Deum \gas sung to one single chant,to which 
Papa BeBüied,'The Te Deum becemes tedium'",(480) He had always been 
prudish . He said it was menstrous that Swinburne should have writt 
-en a sonnet in praise of Mdlle de Maupin. When Knewles tod him te 
a ballet,be was so shocked by the entry of santily-clad dancers tha- 
he rushed at ence out of the box,and net hing would indugye him to ~ 
go in again,(481) During the decade ef his membership Tennyson 
attended 11 meetings ef the Metaphysical Society &n all. Grant Duff 
thought that his silent presence “added dignity to a dignified assem- 
blage", but Frederic Harrison less charitably remebered his aloof- 
ness and said,"I am net sure that he always the arguments of eppen- 
ents with understanding." On ene disastreus eccasion he innocently 
asked Huxley if sap rsing Pra plant did not dispose ef the argumeit 
ps 
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that the law ef gravity was of universal force. Huxley was so baffl- 
ed by the question that he could enly assume that it was a joke, To 
Harrisen it seemed that the problem of life(483) beyond the grave 
haunted Tennyson's "mind until it became a kind of cerebral night- 
mare", The whole Society collapsed because,as Tennyson complained, 
in "ten years of strenuous effort no one had succeeded in defining 
the term 'Metaphysics'", Many of Tennyson's friends disliked 
having James Knowles constantly riding on the poet's coat-tails. 
Palgrave,jealeus of Knowles's intimacy,referred to him; contemptu- 
ously as Tennyson's keeper. Spedding ironically calleda"AT's new 
bzzy", Tennyson himself knew that Knowles was manipulating him, but 
he was willing to put up with it for the convenience of the relat- 
ionship. Anether new intimate,rather more popular with TennysoN's 
friends than Knowles,was Frederick Lecker9later Locker-Lampson). 
During(484) their Swiss trip,Tennyson made no attempt to use Locker 
as an unpaid companion,as he had done with many ot:ers. But habit 
occasionally asserted itself,and he expected Locker to put his 
effects inte his portmanteau f r him, €¢-ouraging him by sitting 


near,smoking his pipe,"looking on with a sort of curious admiration, 
and drawling out ‘Why Locker you seem to have quite a ge-e-nius 

for packing!'" Browning's sister felt that "he rather affected 

'the eld man'",overdoing his shortsightedness and wanting help on 
evety eccasion, It was "as if he wanted 15 @r 20 people to gather hi: 
strawberries for him,and then 5 er 6 more to put them into his 
mouth." Tennysen ence declated to Jowett with some complacence,"Ne 
flatterer is a friend of mine." He looked to Jewett for assent,but 
there was no answer, "Dón't you agree with me?" he persisted, At 
last Jowett replied: "Well,Tennyson while you heve been talking I 
have been XYKiákin£/ reflecting that in this house and in this room 
I have seen a good deal of incense offered."(485) Lewis Carrell: 

"It seems to me,that you first de a man an injury,and then forgive 
him---that you first tread en his toes,& then beg him not to cry 
out, " (487) 


Ch. 30: It is appropriate that T, S, Eliot should have drawn on the 
last of the Idylls of the King for so many images in The Waste Land 
"And thus the land ef Cameliard was waste,/Thick with wet woods,and 
many a beast therein,/And nene or few to scare or chase the beast;/ 
..../..and from them arose/A cry that shivered the tingling stars,/ 
And,as it were ene voice,an agony/Of lamentation,like a wind that 
shrills/All night in a waste land,where ne one comes,/Or hath come, 
since the making of the world"(11.20-22,566-71).(495) "And of a 
prince whose manhood was all gone,/And molten down in mere uxorious- 
ness"(11.59-60) Carlyle te Emerson: "We read,at first,Tennyson's  , 
Idyls,with rpofound recegnitn. ef the finely elaberated executn., an 
alse of the inward perfectn. ef vacancy,---and,to say truth ,with cé 
con siderable impatience at being treated so very like infnats,tho t 
i "s 
Rog oliipeps Tero. 70, super ats ee 7090) -, fles of, hie, sk es rope seas, 
then Emily,and now suddenly his security was inexplicably gone, 
Emily suffered a tetal cellapse,which the doctors put dewn to over- 
work. 55 
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It was too late for Tennyson to learn to handle his own business 
affairs,let alone run the houses,take care of a correspondence that 
semetimes brought as many as forty letters in the morning post,or 
even look after his own clethes, His shyness and intense hatred ef 
letting eutsiderg know anything of his private life made it imposs- 
ible for him to fire a secretary to manage his affairs.(504) Tennys 
often spoke ef his sorrow at taking Hallam Bway frem Cambridge. but h 


he knew he could never let him return, Without protest Hallam acc- 
epted the end ef his plans fer a career of his own,but semething 
of his quiet desperation colours his account of the monetoneus 
routine he had dutifully assumed.(505) ffhen he was beginning ái 
father's biography,he condensed the avewal of his feelings to = 
this passage: "I was summoned home from Cambridge & became my father 
's secretary,and hardly left heme again for a single night until 
his Death." Then,as if aware of how much he had inadvertently re- 
vealed,he dutifully cressed out the entire part of the sentence 
after the comma. Hallam's self-effacing resignation was in d&stinct 
contrast to the wayward graceful manners of Lionel whese chief in- 
terest was in young wemen. One indication of how Lionel felt that 
his father stood in his light was that he used to get so tired ef 
being asked if he were the peet's son that he would say,"As a matt- 
er ef fact,he's my father. His long oval face and curly hair made 
him slightly resemble Oscar Wilde,(508),whe was his ewn age. In 
1817 Lienel said had had "made the acquaintance of my double,Oscar 
Wilde; he is not so absurd as people have represented & is\decidedly 
capable ypung man,...Weolner talked a long time te Oscar Wilde at 
Oxford under the impression he was me..." Tennyson realized that 
Hallam was even better at managing his life than Emily had been, 
He wrote all his father's letters,and,unlike Emily,he know how te 
snub unwanted correspendents; he went with him on his Lendon jaunts 
and summer walking helidays. James Knowles in particular resented 
being dispalced by Hallam,and his irritation increased when it be- 
came apparent that Tennysen had decided on Hallam as his biographer 
after his own death,a position for which Knewles had been preparing 
himself. Fer some time Hallam had tried to get Tennyson te confide 
less in Knowles., "My Father gave answers te Knowles' pumping at 
Knewles' own table,but he was aware that he had done so,and was 
sorry that he has said so much afterwards." Hallam insisted that 
after he became his father's zompanion "K's examinations came te an 
end." In his ms notes Knowles wrote abeut about how’sand Tennyson 
used te laugh\ together at Hallam's fjealousy.(507) Like Palgrave 
and Allingham,the extravagant,scatter-brained Mrs Sabine Greville 
willingly put up with rudeness and cendescensien for the pleasure ei 
ef claiming Tennyson's acquaintance, She gave public witness of her 
wership by kissing his hand in greeting. Once she had a special 
dish made for him when he was at her house and asked him to tell hei 
how he liked it. Henry Irving heard that he had replied,"If you rea. 
-lly wish te know,I thought it was like an old shoe," When Irving a: 
asked (Í tif. were true,rennyson neglig ntly denied the story: "I 
said it was like an old boot."(509) Browning said astutely that 
Mrs Greville's foelishness was innecent in itself,but ner excessive 
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adoration was precisely what was worst for Tennyson,particularly as 
he so enjoyed it.(510) 


Ch,31: In March 1874,he attended a performance of Irving's triumph- 
ant Hamlet. After the curtain had fallen,Irving and some ef the 
other acters crowded into the bex where Tennsyosn sat with his sens 
anà Annie Thackeray. Tennysen toof it upon himself to explain hew 
he thought the parts should be played. "You are a good actor lost," 
said Irving. What seemed more apparent te Tennysen was that he was 
a good playwright lost.(512) His instinctive desire was te hide as 
much of himself as pessible. In the late 1840s,when he first met 
Frederick Robertson,he had taken refuge behind a screen of irrelev- 
ance: "I felt as if he had come to pluck out the heart of my myst- 
ery---se I talked to him about nothing but beer."(518) In the echo 
of the last sentence lies the explanation of his talk on the well- 
known eccasion when he first met Henry James in March 1877 at a 
dinner given by Heughton fer the archaeologist Schliemann,with James 
Tennyson,and Gladstene among the guests. "You see that it's a face 
ef genius," But all that talk ef port and tobacco! Slewly it was 
berne in upon James that he was facing "the full,the menstrous 
demenstratien that Tennyson was not Tennysonian" (The Middle Years, 
1917,pp.86-107).(519) Elspeth always were her carefully subdued 
schoolgirl clothes,"as quietlyattired as a grey meuse",while Tenny- 
sen strede bedsied her in his lfewing cloak and wide-brimmed hat. 
When his distinctive,well-knewn face and eutlandish dress had att- 
racted an unusual number ef curieus galnces and turned heads from 
the crewds threugh they passed,he said reprovingly,"Child,yoeur 
mother sheuld dress you less censpicuously---people are staring at 
us,"(521) He liked to tell how he had remarked te an old friend, 

"I den't feel the weight ef age en my shoulders. I can run up-hill; 
I can waltz---but when I said this to Fanny Kemble she replied in 

a ghastly voice,'I shepe 1 shall never see you de it!'" He was 
undergeing a process ef beatification if het sanctification. (528) 


Ch,32: One ef the most jarring anomalies of Tennyson's personality 
was the disjunction between his treatment 


ef friendship in poetry 
and his actual relations with persens. As a friend he was a bern 
sprinter rather than a long-distance runner. 1t was not always easy 
for those who met him for the first time to break through the crust 
of his shy truculence,but when they did there was often  aheneymoon 
period ef intimacy,usually falling into disrepair as the years pass- 
ed. (532) The day Milnes took his title a friend met him in Picca- 
dilly and asked him how it felt to be a lerd. With twinkling eyes 
the newly-created Houghton said,"I never knew until teday how immeas 
-urable is the gulf which divides the humblest memeber ef the peer- 
age from the most exalt commener in England."(§44) With the sur 
knowledge that he could'live many mere years,Tennyson began facing 
up te the inescapable fact that his biography would be written 
after his death. Freude's life of Carlyle had been particularly 
effensive to him; that had only confirmed what he already feared,th: 
that all the years he had spent concealing his private life from 
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public gaze would have been in vain unless he had a peculiarly ret- 
icent biographer. He had concealed even from his sons the sad tale 
of the family tendency to melancholia,epilepsy,madness,drink,and 

drugs; of the friends he made in maturity only Jowett seems to have 
known'most of it. As early as 1860 he had told Mrs Cameron that "he 


- beleieved that every crime and every vice in the world were connect 
, -ed with the passion for autographs and anecdotes and records,---th 


that the desiring anecdotes and acquaintance with the lives of 
great men was treating them like pigs to be ripped open for the pub 
-lic; that he knew he himself should be ripped open like a pig; 
that he thanked God Almighty with his whole heart and soul that he 
knew nothing,and that the world knew nothing,of Shakespeare but his 
writings; and that he thanke! God Almighty that he knew nothing of 
Jane Austen,and that there were no letters preserved either of 
Shakespeare's or of Jane Austen's,that they had not been ripped 
open like pigs." In 1885 he wrote to Gladstone,retelling the story 
of Mrs Proctor,the widow of "Barry. Gornwall": "I heard of an old 
lady the other day,to whom all the great men of her time had writt- 
en. When Froude's Carlyle came out,she ran up to her room & to an 
old chest there wherein she kept their letters,& she flung them int 
the fire. 'They were written to me' she said ‘not to the public.'.. 
I should like to raise an altar to that old lady & burn incense upo: 
it." He chose his son as his biographer and then told him precise- 
ly what he wanted included in the account.(552). But the evasions 
of Hallam's biography were nofall due to Tennyson himself; many of 
them came from Hallam and his mother. (553) 


Ch,255: Tiresias,and Other Poems(1885) was dedicated "Te My Good 
Friend/Robert Brewning,/Whose Genius and Geniality/Will Best Appreg 
-ciate What May Be Best,/And Make Most Allowance For What May Be 
Worst." Browning told Tennysen that he had recently been burning 
old letters,but one that he could not bear to destroy was Tennysons 
friendly offer of the house at Twickenham for the use of himself an 
Mrs Brewning.(554) In spite ef holding her on his knee,Tennyson dis 
-approved ef Margot Tennant,thinking her too racy. He teld Wilrid*g 
Ward's Wife an improper stery,watching her face carefully befere 
saying,"Ah,you blush, Iteld that stery to Margot Tennant and she 
didn't blush." Part of his disapproval probably stemmed from his 
awareness that she was an indiscr et chapter in Lionel's married 
life.(556)"Locksley Hall Sixty Years After": "Poor old voices of 
eighty crying after voices that have fled!/All I loved are vanished 
voices,all my steps are on the dead." A greeting-card manufacturer 
offered him a thousand guineas fer 12 lines of verse to be put en 

a Christmas card, Drily he ence said at a local fête that "if the 
organizers could ever get hold of the parings of his tee nails,they 
would sell them at one of the stalls!"(564) He remained hostile te 
Americans, Once when he was entertaining the American actress Mary 
Anderson and an old American friend of hers aged 85,they were dis- 
cussing charm of manner,and Miss Anderson gave the palm to Long- 
fellow, Tennyson's reply was "perhaps---if an American could be a 
Eentleman", One ef his few approving remarks about Arnold mas: "I a 
am glad Matthew Arnold has shewn up American vulgarity."'(565) 
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As spring came en,he and Emily were carried into the garden. When 
the great fig tree came inte leaf,he remarked casually that it 

was "like a breaking wave",totally forgetting that a quarter ef a 
century befere he had repreved William Allingham for the same figure) 
saying sharply"Net in the least,"(568)[Ch.28,p.470. The first time 
he shewed Allingham around Farringford,the yeunger man,overcome 
with high-flewn emetions,tentatively said ef a huge tangled fig- 
tree in blessom,"It's like a breaking wave." "Net in the least," 
replied Tennysen brusquely. "Such centradictions,from him,are neway 
disagreeable," wrete Allingham meekly. It is to be hoped that Tenny 
-sən felt a moment ef shame 5 years after this when he was shüoing 
& later visiter "a fig-tree of curious form; it grows along the 
ground threwing its brancijes forward till it looks 'like a wave' as 
the poet said"(T. H. Themas: "A Visit te Tennysen at Farringferd")] 
On his death-bed rennysen told Hnallam,"Mind you put "Crossing the 
Bar" at the end ef all editions of my poems."(5/0) 


Ch, 54:in spite ef nis age he was still interested in tne werk of 
younger peets and wrete te congratulate Kipling en his "English 
Flag". Kipling replied in suitably military langauge: "When the 
cemmander in chief notices a private ef the line the man does net 
say 'thank yeuO,but he never fergets the henour and it makes him 
fight better." "The Silent Veices": "When the dumb Heur,clothed in 
black,/Brings the Dreams abeut my bed,/Call me net se eften back,/ 
Silent Weices ef the dead,/..." When Allingham's widow came te see 
him and said rather tentatively that she trusted he would soon be i 
in better health,he said with a flash of his eld irritability,"Aren'? 


we beth being rather hypecritical?"(580) 
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Fair of Speech: The Uses of Euphemism(1985) 
Edited by D. J. Enright 

Mother or maid,by D. J. Enright; As the proverb probably has it,He 
who looks for offence will find it everywhere, He who concerns him- 
self with euphemism,that mode of avoiding offence,will find it every- 
where too. Words themselves are in an obvious sense euphemisms for 
what they represent: sticks and stones may break your bones,but words 
will never hurt you. However,words can hurt us in diverse ways---by 
telling the truth,by telling less than the truth,by telling more than 
the truth.Karl Kraus! "Language is the mother,not the maid,of 
thought." And,quite often,mother knows best.[Die Sprache ist die 
Mutter,nicht die Magd des gedankens,---Aphorismen,Suhrkamp Taschen- 
buch,1986,p. 255. Cf. p.238: Die Sprache Mutter des @edankens? Die- 
ser kein Ver st des Denkenden? O doch,er muss jene schwàngern. 


What we find tricky is to distinguish for certain between the accept- 
able and the unacceptable,between that which obeys the tnuth of the 
heart and that which tells a harmful or horrible lie. How can we 
tell,robert M, Adams asks,{the fraudulent from the authentic euphem- 
ism,the specious moral pickpocket from the considerate and soft- 
Spoken idealist;" Sweet words dance hand in hand with dreadful facts. 
Communications proliferate,people expect to be informed,and the 
powers that, be---howver much they would prefer to keep a dignified 
Silence---,ust find a language in which to inform or misinform,to 
justify,extbnuate or deceive.(1). Incidentally---a word itself often 
euphemistic in function---Cyril Connolly wrote that "pushing up , 
taeret was the euphemism ased by men of hetters for "being dead.” Tel 
-878400 is a forcing-bed of change,coinage,and corruption. So words 
are to be treated like maids:í---you can change their duties,sack 
them,replace them. lt is generally intellectuals who take the breezy 
view,whereas the poorly educated,who respect the education they 
never got,would like some guidance in matters of language usage,even 
a degree of firm prescription. 1t would be an egregious pedant,of 


the most umwprldly kkhd$jwho could object to euphemism en masse as 
vulgar or pusillanimous prettification. ret the edition of Roget's 
Thesaurus lists "euphemism" only under the subheads affectation 
and prudery. Of the stern or contemptuous opponents of "pleasant- 
speaking" one is tempted to observe,They jest at words who never 
Were a sear.(2) Say unteo others as you would that they said unto 
you. Without euphemisms thw world would grind,unoiled,to a halt,un- 
iversal animosity covering all. Come back,euphemism,all is forgiven! 
Such a ery is addressed only to the category we might regard as 
white lies,prompted by compassion,a reluctance to give pain,or a care 
for another's self-respect,likely to be as battered already as out 
own, And also to "gkphemism" when it takes the form of hint,nuance o1 
hiatus,the mystery of reticence,in literature, In the course of re- 
cent decades the latter has been virtually routed by sexual frankm 
ness or "explicitness,which has proved the curse of writing. And,it 
may well be,no great blessing to sex either, In the public spherf, 
political,military,commercial and social,euphemism can do much more 
certain ha rm than it ever did in the largely private realms of sex, 
bowel movements,menstruation,money,sickness,and natural death, This 
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is the world of black lies,of Newspeak,or---in the putting of a good 
face on things,the cosmetology of advertising---of grey ones. Lit- 
erature once elevated or ennobled, Withthe help of dysphemism,it 
has now been turned upside-down: motives are customarily mean,the 
hero is a pathetic neurotic or wreck,love is repiaced by fornicatior 
the evil may(5) come to a bad end but the good certainly will. You 
might well suppose that fiction is out to destroy the human race by 
rubbing its nose in its own filth,while only governments,political 
ideologues,miiitary experts,business men and sometimes psychologists 
still consider the race s$ill worth saving. Even crime gets this kun 
humanistic treatment,not always self-administéred: the victim of 
society" is not necessarily the party who has been mugged,"insurance 
stands for blackmail and "aggravation" for violence,while "light-fir 
-gered" suggests a positive admiration for a natural or perhaps 
hard-won skill,and "perks" is another word for “unwritten entitle- 
ments",which is another word for something else. Biography has movec 
pretty smartly from the pious and prevaricating to the prurient and 
impertinent. Nabokov's'word for its typical practitioner is "biogra: 
-ffitist"; but “Truth! stark, naked truth,is the word’,its cham- 
pions will say. Actually those were the words spoken in vindication 
of ranny Hill by its author, Cleland,for all that,has been praised 
for employing poetic circumlocution rather than crude among-men 
talk. Anthony Burgess has commented that the invitations held out b; 
by some novels---"Let's fuck,baby" cause detumescence "without 
benefit of what Rabelais's translator Urquhart calls venereal ecste 
asyé(4) The argument that we are free to ignore pornography if we 
don't like it is hardly more consoling than being told we are not 
forged to look at an ugly building---while the theory that "smut" 

a theraseutic purpose is itself an outstanding example of 
black euphemism. The euphemizing attempt to erase genitals from 
statues succeeds simply in accentuating members. in the 1939 trans- 
lation of the 16th@century Chinse novel,The Gol den Lotus,the 
naughty bits,thoug mostly hilarious rather than obscene(and often 
poetic: "no down concealed it; it had all the fragrance and tendern 
-ness of fresh-made pastry"),were rendered into Latin---to save 
the blushes of the unmatriculated and oblige those with memories of 
school-Latin to work hard for their pleasures.(5) When Colonel Eger 
-ton's translation was reissued in 1972,these passage were turned 
into English and patched into the original setting: "he asked her t 
to play the flute for him"; "one other thing there was,black-fring- 
@d,grasping,daintygand fresh,but the mame of that I may not tell"; 
"today I want to play the flower in the back court",etc) As a noun, 
the French word baiser signifies kiss,perfectly innocuous; but 


“in its verbal form it became a polite term for "make love", Once 


on the skids,it soon lost all trace of euphemism and turned into a 
dysphemism; no longer received into polite society,it had to be 
replaced by embrasser. The death of a verb. Now,to my horror,l 

see that the C,0,D defines the noun "embrace" as "Folding in the 
arms; euphem,sexual intercourse." Where will it end! You would neve 
-er buy a used car from a man calling himself "Honest John", Nor a 
household appliance claiming to be "Made in Britain"; though these 
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days if it is labeled "Made in Japan" you will jump at it.(6) "Lub- 
ritorium" is more suggestive ef a brothel than a service station. 
“Aisle manager" is a pompous substitute for the admittedly rather 
lowering "floor-walker," uncomfortably close to "street-walker", 
Tbe desigination "typing pool" may have been intended to convey 
happy thoughts of summer bathing,but many of those who have fallen 
in find it more like a stagnant pond. this ‘may account for the word 
-ing of a Canadian government circular of 1976: "vacancies in the 
word-processing unit", A brand-new alternative to "birth-control* 
has been propose: "evading the issue", Was "antb-Semitic" coined as 
a gentler way of saying" anti-Jewish"? If so,whose feeling was it 
meant to spare? "Semitic",from Noah's eldest son,Shem,is as much 
"Arab" as "Jewish",and Mario Pei(in Words in Sheep's Clothing,1969) 
remarks on the absurdity that ensues when aRabs are accused of anti- 
Semitism, a nice pesimen of vogue-word as euphemism is quoted from 
a cartoon,by ernest Gowers,in The vomplete Plain Qords: a small girl 
points to her young brother and shouts," Mumuy! Johnny*s polluted his 
environment again:! "Aggressive self-defence",US policy in respect o 
of its peace-keeping force in Lebanon,may be justified as convenient 
shorthand or as conveying a(7) shade of meaning,possibly ironic as i 
in the couplet "Cet animal est mÉc^hant,/Quand on l'attaque il se 
défend." How much nicer to contemplate tne villainous words that haw 
managed to get away with a clean sheet,e.g. pencil hose shared 
d escent from the Latin word for "tail",penis,has gone largely un- 
noticed. A little knowledge of etymology illuminates the saying 
about something putting lead into somebody&s pencil. The language of 
flowers aws favoured by the professional lady who wore a camellia, 
either white or red,depending.(8) The common Japanese word for 
lavatory is benjo,literally “convenience",and it is interesting to 
discover that the expressions in general use(as also in Chinese, 
whence they xame),shdben and daiben,where sho = little and dai= 
big,correspond closely to petit besoin/gros besoin and ich muss 
nun klein /gross. French schoolgirls speak of menstruation as les 
Anglais; "Bénis soient donc les habits rouges," Flaubert wrote to 
Louise Colet after a scare pf pregnancy. The laday's camellia is a 
signal to the cognoscenti,just as a black band on someone's sleeve 
warns us not to slap the wearer on the back.(1 0) There may be an 
element of euphemism in the adoption of f oreign words and phrases 
whereby we imply that what is referred to is so rare among us that w 
we have to import language to describe it.'To welsh","to weep Irish" 
(crocodile tears),"Indian giver","excuse my French"(i.e. there are 
no nasty swear-wors@ in our language),"French leave","French kiss" 
(11). A few example of promotional prose purporting to derive from 
innkkepers in the volomites eager to attract English-speaking 
guests: "two ro oms with a vulgar balcony and excommunicating doors" 
When 1 sought to enrol him in this present project,Peter De Vries 
kindly offred to put the idea "on the back burner and see if anythin 
comes to a boil," And I guess this was a sort of euphemism,a tender- 
hearted way of saying No. | quote from his novel,Forever Pantin 
(1972): He's OK, I mean as a husband. But there are these periodsof 
---he calls them non-verbal communication,----Ah,yes. Complaing mate 
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used to call them prolonged silences. Thank God for jargon,where 
would we be without it;"(12) 


Robert Burchfield,An Outline History of Euphemisms in English: The 
evidence is too sparse to reach any resasonable conclusions about 


eupehmisms in the period before the Norman Conquest. ‘he term is 
derived from the Greek words meaning ‘use of an auspicious word for 
an inauspicious one" and "fair of speech". Curiously vr Johnson 
excluded the word from his Dictionary(1755) though it had appeared 
in his main source,nathan Bailey's Dictionarium Britannicum(17230). 
Standard reference works cite intimacy for sexual intercourse, 


underprivileged for poor made redundant for dismisged, Older 
writers tend to cite somewhat more literary examples,e.g.,a shorn 


erown(15) for decapitation,gentleman of the road for highwayman. 

Dr Thomas Bowdler in his ed&tion of Shakespeare(1818) removed from 
the text "those words and expression...which cannot with propriety 
be read aloud in a family". He sometimes did this by substituting 
innocuous words forunacceptable ones. thus in Othelio,V.1.56," Thy 
bed,lust-stain'ü,shall with lust's blood be spotted" became "Thy 
bed,now stain'd,shall with thy blood be spotted"; and in Hamlet, 
veil. 64,-He that hath kill'd my king and whor'd my mother" bcame 
"He that hath kill'd my king seduc'd my mother", Elsewhere passages 
were simply removed from the text, Thus Antony and Cleopatra,II.ii. 
230-2,"Royal wench! She made great Caesar lay his sword to bed. He 
ploughed her,and she cropp'd" appeared as "Royal wench! She made 
great Caesar lay his sword to bed", Our attitudes towards sexual 
behaviour have changed considerably. The generative organs and their 
conjunctions have been stripped of their immodesty. Instead a 
marked tendency has emerged to place screen: of euphemism round the 
terminology of p@litics and race. Terrorists tend to be called 
freedom fighters,the aged senior citizens,undertakers funeral dir- 
ectors. (14). in "The deep damnation of his taking-off"(Macbeth,l. 
vii.20) taking-eff is sémetimes taken to be a euphemism for ‘mur- 
der", But Shakespeare does not abjure the word murder or its explic 
-it synonyms elsewhere: indeed the word murderer actuallu occurs in 
the same famous speech("If it were bne when 'tis done..."), Taking- 
off is simply a poetical variant in its eontext,not a true euphem- 
ism.(15) A good many of vickens's characters display impressive dex 
-terity in avoiding the use of the names of certain aritcles of 
dress: "Mr Trotter gave four distinct taps on the pockets of his 
mulberrry indescribables"(The Pickwick Papers,ch,16). In practice, 
trousers and underclothes were doutbless oruered or purchased by 
name,however "faint" fine ladies were said to feel when mention was 
made of them. it was just that it was genteel to assume that there 
were holes in tte language,invisibke words,espressions which should 
be reserved for day-to-day mercantile tusiness but were deemed unsu 
-itable for use in polite circles.(16). Swift says of the Houyhn- 
hnms(Gullivers Travels) that "they have no word in their language t 
to express anything that is evil"; e.g. shnuwnh "signififes,to 
retire to his first mother",i.e, to die. une way to sidestep ex- 
plicitness is to use a range of substitute symbols like asterisks Oo 
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or dashes or to use abbreviations or other semi-cpnvealing devices. 
In Tristram Shandy Sterne provises a classic example of asterisks 
replacing an explicit sexual word: "Mycsister,l dare say,added he, 
does not care to let a man come so near her ****, I will not say 
whether my uncle Toby had completed the sentence or not,---'tis for 
his advantage to suppose he had,---as,i think,he could have added 4 
no One Word which would have improved it, The missing word,contgext- 
ually,is pudenda or equivalent, Sterne teases us by pretending that 
it is an example of aposiopesis: "Take the dash,and write Backside, 
---'tis Bawdy.---Scratch Bakside out,and put Covered way in,'tis 
a Metaplior; and,I dare say,as fortification ran so much in my Whcle 
Toby(s head,that if he had been left to have added.one word to the 
sentence,---that word was it." The actual conception of Tristram is 
also euphemistically presented as a "little family concernment" 
between his{1 7) father and mother,associated with the regular 
winding of a large house-clock "on the first Sunday-night of every 
month": "He had likewise gradually brought some other little family 
concernments to the same period,in orderec...to get them all out of 
the way at one time,and be no more plagued and pestered with them 
the rest of the month," Moll Flanders does not have large breasts, 
but is "well-carriaged", She describes her first near-seduction in 
the following manner: '"However,though he took those freedoms with 
me,it did not go to that,which they call the last favour...." Field- 
ing softens the barbarousness of the gallows by describing Jonathan 
Wild's execution on "the tree of glory" as only "a dance without 
music", Damnation,in more Christian ages than ours,was an ultimate 
obscenity. So too were and are interjectionslike damn,Christ,Jesus, 
and saints' names, "He even went so far as tb D Mr Baps and Lady 
Skettles"(Dombey and Son,ch.14); "Though ‘bother it 1 may/Occasiona- 
lly say,/I never use a big,big D---"(W.S.Gilbert,H.M.S.Pinafore,1): 
"Geeze,was that you?"(David Lodge,The British Museum isralling Down, 
Ch.10)(18). Rhyming slang is anothet semi-concealing device: Brist- 
ols,"breasts",Hampton Wick,"penis'',etc. Concealment is also partial 
-ly achieved by abbreviations and by acronyms: sweet F,A.=(polite- 
ly) sweet Fanny Adams,"notning at ail",(impoliteiy, sweet fuck all. 
Rochester,whose usual style,lacks disguise of any kind("Much wine 
had past with grave discourse/uf who Fucks who,and who does worse") 
Sometimes resorts to euphemistic circumlocutions for parts of the 
anatomy: "By swift degrees,advancing where/nis darting Hand that 
Altar seiz'd,dwhere Gods of Love,do Sacrificel/That awful rhrone! t 
that Paradise "(19 The most usual Anglo-Saxon word for privy seem 
to have been gang or gong, meaning a hourneying or going: warsgang 
(arse-privy).(20) Chaucer: ".. bordels of thise fool wommen...mowe 
be likned to a commune gong,where as men purgen hire ordure..." 
(The Parson's Tale,885). The foreyne or foreign "Was joynynge in 
the wal to a foreyne"(The Legend of Good Women,1962) is shor for 
chambre foreyne,an outer privy. In The Merchant's Tale the young 
bride May declares that she must go "Ther as ye woot that every 
wight moot neede": "And whan she of this bille/i.e. a letter from 
her loverJhath taken heede,/She rent it al to cloutes atte laste,/ 
And inthe pryvee softly it caste." In The Prioress's Tale a widow's 
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sevefi-year-old son is murdered and’ his body disposed of: "I seye that 


in a wardrobeí[privylthey hym threwe/Where-as tnise Jewes purgen 
hire entraille." Shakespeare's latrihe vocabulary is relatively re- 
strained; the use of Ajax to mean "a jakes" is well-known(Love's 
Labour dert CUES. Less well-nown are the following example: 
: "We'll beat 'em into bench-Holes(Antony and vleopatra,IV.vii.9); 
"Hang them or stab them,drown them in a drapght"(Timon of Athens, 
V.1.105)(25). Euphemisms for "privy'": comfort station and rest 
room(US genteel),loo and a ae of the house(UK middle and 
upper middle class), toilet ( working class and lower middle class) 
€26). fhekfbhestlmajorndnprudish woman in English literature is 
Cahucer's Wife of Bath. As she observes,the "membres of generacion" 
were "nat maad for noght": "Gloso who so wole,and seye bothe up and 
doun,/That they were maked for purgacioun/Of uryne,and our bothe bim 
tnynges smale/Were eek to knowe a femele from a male,/And for noon 
oother cause---say ye no?/.../For,certeyn,old dotard,by youre leve,/ 
You shul have queymée right ynough at eve"(The Wife of Bath's 
rrologue,119-25,551-2). Her queynte is also,euphemistically,her 
Belle chose(447),quoniam(608),and chambre of Venus(618)í(27). In 
North Africa during the 1939-45 war troops seemed to be forever " 


“retiring to prepared positions", In the Vietnam war the Americans 


discovered the calming usefulness of expressions like(28) pacif- 
ication and defoliation. in the Falklands campaign a cluster bomb 
used by the RAF consisted of more than a hundred bomlets,each of 
which when exploded disint 2grated into hundreds of high-velocity 
fragments dispersed over a wide area: "The effect on what are euphem 
-istically called soft-skinned targets---a category which includes 
people---is devastating." Almost everything can be subtly altered 
for better or worse if a speaker or writer wishes this to happen. 

At any given time a battery of substitutional words or phrases 
exists,to be made use of,kept in reserve,or avoided,at choise. 

John Betjeman's poem "Churchyards": "Oh wht do people waste their 
breath/Inventing dainty names for death?/On the old tombstones of 
the past/We do not read 'At peace at last'/But simply 'died' or 
plain 'departed'" Arthur koestler's death-note written in June 

1982 used the euphemism "seek self-deliveraànce" as a synonym for 
"commit suicide" and "put an en to my life",both of which phrases 
also occurred, Sexual matters are less hedged about with "fair- 
Spoken" wors than they once were,(29) A recent issue of the journal 
Maledicta reported that "a tall building" is sometimes used as a 
euphemism for erection, An Awerican bank is said t» have avoided the 
dreaded word "loss" by calling it a "net profit revenus deficiency", 


(30) 


Jasper Griffin,Euphemisms in Greece and Bomet Que very old form of 
the palliative phrase was essentially superstitious,arising from 
the reluctance to utter the real names of terrible and possibly 
malevolent beings. rhe ruler of the dead it might be prudent to call 
Hades,which meant just "the unseen one"; his sin&jter realm might be 
referred to as "down there",or more simply "there", Greeks called 
the angry goddesses who avenged homicide by such softening titles as 
"the Solemn Ones" or "the K4ndly Ones(Eumenides)---a name which 
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might please those grim spirits,imagined winged like bats and with 
snamy hair,and which might even have some effect in making them 
kindly. Romans used a very similar title for the dead themselves: 
Manes," the Gentle Ones", In the Middle Ages the Portuguese thought 
it a better omen to rename the Cape of Storms as the Cpe of Good 

Hope. Romans said that the Italian city of Beneventum(modern Bene- 
vento) had originally been called Maleventum. Since the right hand 
was the.more favoured and more fortunate,it followed tnat tne left 
was unfortunate, Rather than call it so,it was called in Greek fhe 
"well-named' hand,or even the "better" hand; in Latin,sinister 
meant originally "more advantageous".(32) The mysterious nature of 
epilectic fits lead early ureeks to call epilepsy "the sacred dis- 

! ease", In Latin we find "sacred disease" used of disfiguring skin 
conditions. As in English,too,one could say at nome "I am worried 
about Fannia's health",meaning her ill health. v,ath above all,the 
intolerable insult to all who live,the reminder of what we all pre- 
fer to forget,vas infinitely productive of evasive language.. ie La 
Latin for a death-bed would transiate literally as a “bed of life". 
In both Greek and Latin a common way of saying "if I die" is "if 
anything happens to me./Toldie is also said "to breathe out",exspir- 
are. When traitors were put to death in nome,the announcement was 
TEOS tie PRE ofcsayhhgctbhey have lived", A very common expressim 
was tO "meét 's allotted day",(33) abbreviated by constant use 
to the pregnant simplicity of "to meet"(obire,whence the knglish 
"obituary"). Punishment is often referred to as "taking notice" of 
the culprit: "taking notice of a man in the ancestral manner" was a 
formula meaning capital punishment. The phrase "lead away"C---"the 
prisoner was then led away"---means to-be duly beheaded.(34) Cicero 
wrote a letter about obscenity and euphemism to a triend who had usefj 
a coarse word in a letter to him. He plays with the paradox that 
some actions which are really wrong and shocking can be discussed 
without any impropràety,while others which are in themselves innOc- 
ent can be mentioned only euphemistically. "'To start a family' is 
a most respectable phrase: fathers ask their sons to dó it. But they 
can't bring themselves to call the act of starting it by its name... 
if we say of someone,'He strangled his father',we don't say 'For- 
give my language',but we do if we are telling some scandal about a 
loose woman," He adds that a heroine in a tragedy can say "When I 
was a virgin vupiter forced me" and obsrves: "'Forced! is well sid: 
if she had used a different word,everyone would have been outraged." 
Tragedy,like grand opera,is a convention which will not tolerate 
crudity. Another point which Cicero makes is that the distinction 
between eupehmisms and obscenities is arbitrary and changes with 
time."Our ancestors called a tail a penis,and a paint brush is call- 
ed a 'penicillus' because it is like a tail; but now 'penis' has 
become an indecent word."(35) There are euphemistic expressions 
which aim to avoid impropriety,and there are others which are meant 
to draw attention to it. The former category includes such decently 
vague expressions for the sexual parts in Latin as "the loins”,"the 
memeber",or "the thigh"(St Jerome: "'the thigh' signifies the busi- 
ness of marriage"), The early Greek epic regularly uses for eke 
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lovers the elegant periphrasis "They were united in love and sleep". 
Sometimes an expression intended to be decent finished up as a 
Yoke. A Roman orator,having to refer to a freed woman allowing her 
(allies dy former master sexual favours,used the phrase "a dutiful act." Hence 
Je -forth the words "duty" and "dutiful" were in regular use to refer 
to sexual activities: "He is very dutiful to her" and so on, On the 
Fw other hand,there is an enormous wealth of expressions which aim to 
[MNs underline the reality and make it vivid. The metaphor of riding a 
horse was used in Greek to refer to intercourse with the woman on 
top; that is what Aristophanes is getting at when a chorus of men 
say "À woman is at home on horseback: she never.falls off when her 
mount is at the gallop." Other forms of athletics could serve the 
same purpose; cf. reace: "And tomorrow you can have some fine sport 
-ing events. First wrestling you can throw her down on her side, 
etc."(16) At the end of Peace the hero celebrates a wedding with 
a glamorous female,amd the chorus sing with him: "We shall harvest 
her,../You shall both live happily,picking figs together./His is 
large and thick:/Her fig is swee." All tnis is in a way euphemistic 
but the point is to linger on the matter,and to visualize it fully, 
not to keep it out of sight. Ten years ago,the dry sands of Egypt 
yielded a papyrus bearing most of a lost poem by one of the great 
poets of archaic Greece,Archilochus, The poem,which shocked one of 
its first editors,is a narrative by the poet of his seduction of a 
girl. ne assures her that he will limit himself to coitus inter- 
ruptus: "Do not refuse to allow me beneath the threskold and the 
Eates,my dear; i'll stop at the grassy garden." The efefct is 
anything but prudish. it is not modesty w icn makes a character 
; in a Roman comedy put toanother the question “Did the soldier's 
" sword fit your sheath(vagina)?"(37) Aristotle knew all about the 
it euphemisms of deception and propaganda. "if all men were rational," 
! he observes in 4hetoric,'"there would ve no call for rhetoric; (38) 
but since they are not,thi: is how it works. "To discredit the 
cautious man,we caa call him cold and calculating...The spemdthrift 
can be called generous... Lucretius has a striking passagey on the 
folly of passionate love: lovers are biind,: nd turn their mistress- 
es' defects into beauties by giving them faise names: "A girl of 


dark complexion is called ‘honey-golden', a slattern who neglects 
her toilet is ‘natural' etc."(39) 


Robert M, Adams: Soft Soap and the Nitty-Gritty: For many years, 

y "Afro-Americans", "the coloured",and "Negros" were prevalent as 
efforts to say what it is now accepted prodedure to express by the 
word "black". The latest word is notably inexact,since most of the 

people it designates are different shades of brown,sometimes very 

light, It is,to be sure,no more exact than the word "white" applied 

to a spectrum of faces from pinko-grey to swarthy. But it is a 

"genuine" word,implying in its very over-statement rejection of all 

efforts to mitigate or evade the basic fact; it is,in addition,"ourf 


word,not the word of outsiders. Recognizing the old eupehmisms as 
really dysphemisms,it gets rid g them-- as in certain social 
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situations it is felt as an insult to use the vaguely honorific 
word "lady" where the straightforward word "woman" is called for. 
The proof of its honesty is its ugliness.(44). A particular girl 
could be called slim,slender,willowy,lithe,svelte,graceful---or 
skinny or bony. Depending on one's taste in girls,or one's feeling 
about an individual girl,the first six adjectives might be felt as 
euphemisms for either of the last. Uccasionally there just is no 
convenient middle term between a vulgarity such as "shit" and an  - 
artificial learned word such as "faeces", Wh ever stubbed his toe $W 
in the dark and cried out,"Oh,faecesi"---or,alternatively,"Oh, 
night-soil!" Circumlocution is but euphemism long drawn out. Presid 
-ent xeagan tries to title mX missile "The Peacemaker", "Liquid- 
ationused to be a favourite Soviet term for the process of resolv- 
ing political differences; and Hitler had a "final solution" for 

the Jewish problem, "They make a solitude and call it peace"(Ubi 
solitudinem faciunt,pacem appellante--Agricola,xxx),said Tacitus 

of his fellow Romans muffling reality by a fine word; the dictum 

is still available for use in Cambodia. Within the last 20 years 

a book was published whivh referred to rannyCornforth as Rosse-g 
tti's "housekeeper"; that was going half a dozen better than Fowler, 
who in Modern English Usage tells us that "mistress" itself is a 
euphemism for "concubine", We have euphemism for our euphemisms,e. 
E. the panoply of euphemisms for homosexuals(gays,fairies,pansies, 
queers,queens,faggots,flits,etc.),most of which are terms for avoid- 
ing heavy expressions like "catamite","sodomist",(45) "pederast" and 
"bugger". A frequent condition of euphemism is some kind of elevat- 
ion or pretensién. It would have shocked a classical historian 
beyond measure to find Gregory of Tours,in a serious history,de- 
cribing a posse pausing during a man-hunt to take counsel: "dixit- 
que unus,dum equi urinam proiecerunt..." Horses just dont' do that 
in a dignified literary work. The same sort of shock exploded a 
Paris audience in 1829 when the fatal word "mouchoir" was first 
pronounced during elevated drama(Alfred de vigny's adaptation of 
Uthello; previous translators had all used euphemisms: Douin(1773), 
a bracelt,Butini(1785),a "beau tissu,précieux et fatal",,Ducis(1792) 
a "bandeau"),and a Dublin audience in 1907 when the word "shift" fes 
first sullied,within the fane of a public thetre,tne purity of Irish 
ears(Synge's PT&$TUTTUTTthe Western World). "Poetic diction" is the 
systematic application of euphemism to maintaing elevation of style 
(46). Hadly any characters in fiction have occasion to excrete. 
Neither 'woemn idot ever menstruate. in real lige,all people secrete 
various disagréeable effluvia,which most of the time everybody quiet 
-ly ignores; fiction ignores them too,except deliberately chosen 
effects. Euphemism would enter in only if language,odmitting or 
suggesting the cacodylic hero or heroine,tried to prettify the(47) 
effect. You could call euphemism the deodorant@ of language. The 
social sciences,which for years have been trying to develop a sabit- 
ized,neutral,and preferably artificial vocabulary,serve as a major 
source of supply, "Senior citizens" for the old: There is nothing 
wrong with the word "old",or for that matter with the lesser euphemi 
-sm elderly",except that both imply the proximate end of life. 
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"Citizen" is supposed active involvement in the affairs of society, 
and #snior" the kind of respect given to senators and such. (48) 

In despising the dishonesty of euphemisms,we run the risk of over- 
looking the many destructive and explosive potentialities of lan- 
guagee One wrong word spoken when a convoy of scabs is confronting 
a picket line,one foolish expression when racial feelings are in- 
flamed,and men are fighting mad---and half a city may go up in 
smoke, When calming a restive Morse or soothing a fretful cow about 
to kick over the(49) the milk pail,one is free to use a mere tone 
of voice,murmuring nonsense or something like. Euphemisms thus 
serve as verbal placebos. Euphemisims may be expressed in signs, 

as when a hotel numbers its floors "11,12,12A,14",etc, It is a eu- 
phemism of sorts wlenthe price of a product is pegged at $9-99--- 
"under ten dollars", Marble fig-leaves on statues and overpainted 
loincloths on pictures are visual eupehmisms. Polite applause at 

a musical concert one doesn't really enjoy is a generally accepted 
form of social evasion; so is the adjective "interesting",or one 

of its many devious equivalents,when one is buttonholed in a(50) 
gallery by the artist demandin: to know what one thinks of his 
work. rlacebo answers to awkward questions are legitimate escape- 
hatches,but the non-statement may have aggressive aspects too. 
Pornographic film advertisements ostentatiously decline to list 

the title of the skin-flick presently showing,on the score that it's 
to raunsHy,too offensive for the public prints. That being just 
what the owners know their customers want,avoiding real words enable 
them to have it both ways. Special vocabularies and formulas are use 
to urge a pint of view without presenting it. Stores in America 
seem to vie with one another in seeking euphemistic variations on 
the blunt old "No Smoking" sign. "P. ease try not to smoke" is one 
plaintive formula; "Thank you for not smoking" assumes you have 
already obeyed instructions you have not yet received; and “Our 
customers thank you for noy smoking" puts the whole responsibility 
on some hypothetical customers who\for all anybody knows) may them- 
selves be sheepish,brow-beaten would-be smokers.(51) Marxist hist- 
orians have their taboos and fetishes: one cannot use the word 

for a violent crowd,"mob" but must circumlocute and euphemize, 
Foreign languages provide evasion devices. Latin was retained in 
translations of ancient texts when one wanted the reader to work 
so hard deciphering it that all obscene pleasures would be obliter- 
ated by the labout of translation. (52) 


Joseph Epstein: Sex and Huphemism: Eemove euphemism from the realm 
of discourse about sex and one is left with two possibilities, 
neither of them very pretty. One is to speak about it clinically: 
genitalia,pudenda,vas deferens,reproductive organs,and hi that. 
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best dealt with by silence,the ultimate euphemism.(56) Sex tnroughout 
history has perhaps been on most people's minds,but in this century it 
has incresingly been on almost everyone's tongue as well. Philip Larkin 
might write: "Sexual intercourse began?In nineteen sixty-three/(Which 
was rather late for me)---/Between the end of the Chatterley ban/And 
,, the Beatles‘ fist LP..." Fruedianism,if not :reud himself,pat paid to 
ry ence for all but good. Sex may be spoken of tenderly or 
toughly,lyrically or lasciviously,beautifully or brutally,and in all 
these varfous ways by the same person on the same day. It mequires 
many distinct vocabularies, Certainly talk of sex,of bodily love,was 
not permitted in polite society. All sex seemed a bit of a secret--- 
D, H, Lawrence's "dirty little secret", It is a secret no longer,.(57) 
In an old joke,a bumpkin,when asked if he has slept with a fast woman 
(there's dp eee he had gone out with the night before,answered, 
"Slept with her,hell. I didn't get any rest at all." "A Boston marriage" 
means a lesbian relationship invwhich two women love and live with 
une another but do not engage in sexual relations, in the sexual 
realm it is not always clear when a euphemism is a euphemism, "Nothing 
wrong with her that a good servicing wouldn't cure"; "I serviced her 
only two days ago." Obviously "servicing" is a blunting of the most 
frequently used Australian participial noun,and hence in a rough sense 
it qualifies as a euphemism. Yet isn't(58) "servicing",as a metaphor- 
ical term that imputes a mechanistic nature to female physiology,even 
more brutal than the word it is meant to soften? We need euphemisms, 
slang,evendysphemisms in order to discuss sex.(59) Stripped of its 
psychological sham,an “open marriage" is one in which the partners in 
a conventional marraige have agreed to give way to the need to copulate 
with anyone else who will agree to copulate with them. uwing to the 
sexual revolution---itself a bit of a euphemism to denóte the freedom 
from fear of pregnancy that the newer methods of contraception allow- 
ed as well as the loss of the power of religion against práàmiscuity--- 
and to the women's liberation movement,a number of older sexual euphem- 
isms have been marched off the stage and a number of new sexual euphem- 
isms have been marched on. "Living togehter","spouse equivalent", (60) 
Asterisks used to do for whar was deemed unseemly languages in books, 
but today an asterisk is a book is as rare as a virgin in life. Mal- 
colm Muggeridge is the last writer I know of to describe himseif as 
"a man of the asterisk generation", Today it is apparently difficult 
to write a novel that is free of two or thtee hot nad heavy sex bouts. 
The stakes here go up all the time,and the trend is to greater and 
greater elaboration. A wag---I,actually---wrote once that the novels of 
the future are likely to be peopled with genitals sitting around discu- 
ssing fashionable ideas.(61) Shi£ttle smut then went a long way. More 
precisely,you had to go a long way to get a little smut. to Paris or 
Mexico City,in fact,where one could bring back those plain-type greenp 
RIA paperback editions of Henry Miller's novels published by the 

e firm of Olympia Press. Now one has to go almost quite as far 
to avoid it, Titillation,in those days,was still possible,whereas today 
disgust seems endemic, In the United Sates in recent years we have had 
the phenomenon of the publication of the journals of Edmund Wilson. 
I say phenomenon,for what is phenomenal about them is how uneuphemis- 
ically sexual these journals from America's most dkstinguished men of 
letters are. The closer to our own time Wilson's journals get,the 
less euphemistic they become. In the 1920s Wilson notes,"I addressed 
myself to her bloomers"; in the 1950s he refers to "my large pink 
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prong”, Wilson goes beyond candour to describe sex with his own 
wife:(62) "Would always run her tongue into my mouth when I kissed 
her before i had a chance to do it to her---and would do it so much 
and so fast that 1 hardly had a chance to get my own in. Would clasp 
her legs together very hard when i had my hand or my penis in her--- 
seemed to have tremendous control of the muscles inside her vagina. 
Her frank and uninhibited animal appetite contrasted with her formal 
and garcious aristocratic manners." It ts sex written without euph- 
emism---and it is quite devoid of tenderness, What,on wonders,did 
Wilson think publication of his sex bouts,written so icily,would 
demonstrate: After one has read a number of such wilsonian passages, 
one is gripped by a single thought-- the wish that one hadn‘$.(63) 
In the positive,the glorious sense,the sexiest book 1 knowis Anna 
Karenina,and it is all but shorn of sexual detail. ıt is so sexy 
almost precisly because it refuses to speak directly--uneuphemist- 
ically---about sex. Did Henry vames,whose whole art can be said to 
be that of euphemism,think much about sexual love? The best resear- 
ches into vames's private life conclude that he himself never made 
bodily love. Did he imagine his characters,to adopt another euphem- 
ism,"in the act"? From James we have nary a direct word,though suff- 
cient none the less to believe that they are. Sufficient reason is 


all James provides---and it is enough. What happens to isabel Archer 


after her return to italy and her betraying husband,uilbert usmond, 
now for ever denied his conjugal rights\to speak once again euphemis 
-tically)? How easily she is imagined,long after the novel has been 
closed,alone and in her bed in her villa,night after night,and what 
a sad and unnecessary waste it seems!, Henry James,the sexless 
novelist,464)is in many respects the sexiest novelist of all---and 
further proof that,in speaking and writing about sex,less can be 
more, Less light,less light,to reverse the Goethean request for 
more,(65) Most writers rather desperately need sex to stay in busi- 
ness as writers. lt isn't that sex is ali they know,it is merely tka 
that sex seems to be what they know best. To restrict myself to 
American novelists alone,I can think of three prominent figures who, 
but for the opportunity that the contemporary novel allows them to 
write about sex,would probably have to go into the dry-cleaning 
business: John updike,rhilip Roth,and Norman Mailer. These three 
gents,to be sure,make quite different useof sex in their novels. 
For John vpdike sexual descriptions often provide an opportunity for 
a metaphor-soaked,lyrical workout; outside,that is,the frequent 
sexual paces updike puts his character Rabbit through,when it be- 
lower-middle-class sex,plain spoken and snarly and nasty. rhilip 
Hoth plays sex in his novels chiefly for laughs,but play it he does, 
over and over and over, While updike can be by turns pretentious 
and loathsome,and Roth depressing while trying for laugnter,Norman 
Mailer,in his handling of the sexual subject,is unconsciously comic. 
Sex almost always provides the big moments in .orman mailer novels; 
sex,somewhow,is always a challenge,a chance for tirumph,an over the 
hill,boys,walk on the moon,bullfight,though when it is over what one 
12 i 
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mostly rememoers is the bull. Quotations on request, Suffice it to say 
that in contemporary, writing about sex,the stakes rise all the time, 
Not onyy must sex in contemporary novel grow more regular but it must 
become more rococo..66) Donald Davie in his memoirs These The Compan- 
ions: "...there is no way to reconcile tne essential and privacy of 
the amorous life,with the unavoidable publicity of print, Or ratner 
there is indeed one way,and of course it is tne time-hououred way} 

by euphemism,whicn is to say circumlocution,wnich is^to say firgurai- 
ive language. .hís is wnat makes ieats,not Joyce Austin Clarke, the 
most erotic of Irish writers...when ieats read Lady M patteriey's Lover 
he said tnat each of tne famous four-letter words was like a hole vurned 
in the page: sud iu saying so he voiced no prissy constraint,oui was 
rather making a tecnnical point....'" We nave come a long way from the 
time when the word "virgin" was not permitted to be printed in metro- 
politan newspapers, Today,under the new dispensation,we have books with 
titles such as The Love Muscle,The(67) Sensuous Woman,and States of 
Desire? Travels in Gay America. Obviously,we have come a long way;the 
only question is,in what direction? The women's liberation movement,the 
gay liberation movement,etc, tend to be confessional,anti-repression, 
anti-euphemistic,except about ends and goals.(69) Woemn,the libbers 

feel have been(most freely used Australian verb simple past) over,and 
euphemism,they reason,may have prowided the screen behind which this 

was done, Therefore they speak plainly about earthy things: about sex 

as part of the bill of human rights,about orgasm as an amendment to 

that bill.(69) The older theory of of sexual love has been withering 
and dying out. Under the ideal of the rand Passion,love was thought 
sacred. Men and women could not talk about love uneuphemistically and 
still hold it sacred.(70) In the 1920s Aldous Huxley thought that D.H. 
Lawrence's "new mythology of nature" as a doctrine "fruitful in possib- 
ilities",which,as we now ell know,it hasn't proved in the least. Nearly 
half a century later,this new mytholgy,wuote as tardy as Godot,has yet t 
to arrive.(71) 


Richard Cobb,Euphemism and Argot in France: To ill&Esttate euphemism, 


the lexicographer Littré quotes the example of a working man,presumab- 
lyan artisan,who,having completed the job for which he was engaged, 
approaches his patron in the hope of being paid. But he is careful not 
to mention money,tackling the problem obliquely: "Monsieur aOtOil d' 
autres ordres à me donner?" Euphemisim is a form of disguise or partial 
disguise,a discreet veil covering something best not named by its name. 
(72). It is often difficult to draw a clear distinction between and 
slang. Where „for instance,should we place "valseur"(bottom---"elle 
était trop frappadingue du valsur," she was too keen on w£ggling her 
bottom); "degrafée"(unzipped,for a woman of easy virtue),or "massa- 
chusetter"(to Americanize)? Similarly,"abimer le portrait"(to hit some- 
one); "téléphoner a Hitler"(visit the lavatory; cf to phone auntie). 
Robert Lageat,author of Hobert des Halles,is now in his mid-seventies. 
And of "les trois Argotiers",Albert Simonin(best known for his novel 
Touchez pas au grisbi) died in 1980,while Auguste Lebreton.author of 

Du rififi chez les hommes,and Alphonse Boudard ,ust be in their seven- 
ties or eighties. Specifically Parhsian forms of speech are dying as a 
result of the removal from Paris of the central markets and the dispersa 
=al over the whole area of ureater Paris of the humbler elements of 

the original population, There is little trace of inventiveness in the 


(73) 
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language of the present-day loubards or teen-age villains,or in the 
crue} age-groupings at one time adopted by conformist lycéens: 
vestiges,40-50; périmés(expired,like a ticket) or croulahts(crumbl- 
ing) ,50-60; son et lumiére,60-#0; monufments historiques,70 om- 
wards---though even these are probably out of date now. Any study 
of French argot is,unfortunately,likely to be a study of archaisms- 
---one suited,therefore,to ancgiennistes. The vigorous popular 
language is replaced by the impenetrable and pretentious language 
of an authoritarian technocracy. (74) La Maison Borniol is the 
prince of Paris undertakers. the executioner achieved the eminently 
respectable and rather romantic status of Monsieur de Paris. (75) 
The poor,or rather the économiquement faibles,live, in nuLK(habita- 
tions à loyer modéré),and no longer in HBM(habitations a bommarché). 

tre sous presse(like a newspaper) is position that can be ascrib- 
ed to a(77) prostituterGurrentty boy available because engaged with 
a customer (Queneau: "'OÙ est Martis7*'---'Tu ne peux pas la voir,elle 
est sous homme, '"). (78) 


Catherine Storr: Euphemism and Uhildren? Imagine yourself as a small 
child in unfamiliar surroundings. You may be on a day's outing. 
Although everyone a round you is friendly,there is no other member 
of your family present. :1our bladder is full and you urgently seed 
£o empty it. What do you tell your fiend's mum,the rarely seen 
aunt,the teacher? Do you say,"I want hat","I want sit down","I need 
a daisy","I want to make my arrangements","I want the square root 
of one"? The topics which are thought to require euphemistic dise 
guises are,of course,limited in tne lives of very small children. 
These euphemisms wll apoly almost exclusively to the genital region. 
479) Since nursery language exists tainly in the oral rahter than 
the written tradition,it is not easy to know precisley how our fore- 
bears were taught to indicate their infantile needs, Harvey Darton 
in his Children's Books in England(1952) writes as follows about 
educational books for schoolboys in the 17th century: ",..inthese 
higgledy-piggledy repositories of linguistic lumber...you will also 
discover something which makes the Puritan attitude to a good deal 
of 17th-century education very easily comprehensible....These dial- 
ogues[ exercises in simple Latin jreveal frankly the coarse truth if 
English domestic life,with sign of repugnance....rhey might not be 
believed without quotation. 'Where do dogs fart? Alittle above their 
hamse! ‘Why doth a dog,being to piss,hold up one leg? Lest ke should 
bepig&’s his stockings.'" Swift,writing nearly a hundred years after 
the publication of such "repositories",describes not only the 
Yahoos defecating on Gulliver's head when he tisits the country of t 
the nouyhnhnms,but also how,in Lilliput,he quenched the fire in the 
King's palace by urininating on it; in Brobdingnag,he describes in 
detail the vast chamber pots into which the maids of honour voided 
their urine in his presence. lt was not until 1818 that Dr and Mrs 
Bowdler published their censored(80) version of Shakespeare for 
family reading,and even later,in 1 833,that Noah webster undertook 
the samdservice for the Holy Bible. A certain crudity of verbal 
expressibn often reflects a considerable tolerance of the more anima 
side of man's nature, 3 examples of writing on the care of infants. 
14 
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The first,a rrench surgeon whose treatise on obstertircs was tran- 
slated into rnglish in 1736: "Let us now see how a Nurse must daily 
cleanse her child from the Excrements..." The tolerance of the 
"Excrements" contrasts strongly with the advice of Mr Pye Chevasse, 
writing alomost exactly a century later: "...a babe of three 
months ought to be held out at leasta dozen times during the 24 
hours,..."Here is Nurse Liddiard,writing in the 1930s: "From the 
third day the nurse should have a small chamber on her knee...." 
(81) Victorian writers for children and adolescents could omit 
any mention of privies and their uses; those writins for older 
readers were not always able to avoid the advent of babies,but 
thse are heralded,when they do not arrive with extraordinary sud- 
denness,by phrases which can be interpreted correctly when the 
event explains all. Amy,the heroine of uharlotte Yonge's beaty- 
seller,The Heir of Redclyffe(1853),widowed during her honeymoon, 
is asked by her mother,"And surely,my poor dear child,you have a 
reason for not risking yourself?" Or,even more cryptically,the 
flighty Bessie in The Clever Woman of the Family(1865),excusing 
herself for not insisting that her frail,elderly husband should go 
to sonaa to consult a specialist about his health,tells her 
brother, "gust consider,alick,our own(83) House is fninhabitable... 
mu aunt éomtng to me in a month's time..." The aunt never has 
time to aerive; Bessie,hurrying away from a former admirer,trips 
over a croquet hoop,falls,produces a premature baby and sies 
from "fatal injury in the fall". Death in childbirth seems quite 
la lel sproper Heats punishment for avery mild flirtation and a 
passion for epPéquet, when we reach the latter end of the 19th 
century we are at least within reach of the memory of people alive 
today. My most senior informant records that urination was called 
“number one" ahd "defecating" "number two", A young man aged nine 
sent me the variants of these euphemisms: "the sqaure root of 
one" and "the square root of four", My grandmother,born around 
1853,used to ask me,at ffequent intervals during the day,"Don't 
you want to make yourself comfortable?" Another srandmother, born 
a decade later,used to ask,in the same context,"Have you taken yow 
precautions?" About roughly the same period,a nurse used to say 
to a child berore a day's puting,“Please. make your arrangements 
before you startı“ Another very common eupehmisms in the days of 
Outside privies was "to take a walk"; also "to go outside ,in the 
right context,had a very specific meaning. Menawhile the install- 
ation of run ing water,fitted with bathtubs and water-closets in 
middle-class households gave rise to a series of euphemisms 
taught to children for use when visiting. "May I wahs my hands:", 
"May I pay a visit/#---and heipful hostesses often pre-empted 
the necessity for these requests by offering to"show the geography" 
or "it you want the smallest room," or " and that is the room at 
the end ot tne passage", Vircumlocutions like these help us to 
forget that the words wnich are being avoided---lavatory,toilet--- 
are themseives euphemisms, (84) I found it hard to learn that 
“doing your duty",our family expression for defecation,had other 
15 
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connotations. Nelson's message to his men sounded to me for years 
like a very public after-breakfast call. "To be excused" was uni- 
versally understood in schools and adopted by many families as a 
request to be alloWed to go to the lavatory; but the recognition 
that opening the bowels generally took longer,and was often more 
arduous than emptying the bladder,led to the former being describ- 
ed as "to be very excused". "I have to retire for a moment" became 
PI have to retire seriously",and children who "spent a penny" Sev- 
eral times a day,had,less often but regularly,to "spend tuppénce', 
(85) The vagina is "minny","minge","nanny",'pussy'","fanny'---thoug| 
I suspect that this,like "botty" and "bottom",covers the whole of 
the pelvic region.u"Srockery",I assume,is rhyming slang: vagina--- 
china.186) Both the female breasts and menstruation are subjects 
conspicuously absent from Victorian literature for children or 
young people.  "Boobs","melons',"knockers", Before the days of 
safe contraception,menstruation was often known as "the wife's 
friend",.(87) Nursery euphemisms,"pee'4and "wee" for urination and 
"poo(h)" for defecation,wre universally understood,(89) 


Jeremy Lewis: "In the uffice": The modern mania for giving all 

the children prizes for fear of discouraging the many to the ben- 
efit of the few---so rendering the entire exercise futile,is dash- 
ed by the Hnbappy realization that,try as one may,sheep and goats 
must eventually drift apart.\92) Humankind cannot bear very much 
reality,and only the most robust can survive gn a diet of raw 
truths and untenderized plain talking. Leaving afls@d/ the inevit- 
able distinctions between the rulgêg/ and the ruled,office workers 
fall into two distinct categories: those for whom life is work, 
and vice versa; and the rest of us,for whom even the most congen- 
ial labouf seems a tiresome distraction from the true ends of life 
and whose eyes spend more time than they should gazing out of the 
office window and sneaking surreptitious galnces at the office 
clock, Without our first category the rest of us would rapidly 
grind to a halt and sink into a sloth of amiable garrulity: for 

it includes among its restricted membership those human dynamos 
for whom an eignty-hour week is a(93) matter of course,who give 
their all to the jog and get so much from it in return. numan 
dynamos have neither the time,the temperament nor the inclination 
for delicate circumlocution,to deal in the evasive currency of 
euphemism, They affect and no doubt genuinely feel a hurt surprise 
when his bruised attendants occasionally take umbrage. F.G., Wode- 
house on mr Bickersdyke. "an active volcano in the shape and clo- 
thes of a bank manager", The dynamo provides the drive(94) and 
energy needed to get the wheels in motion; his more tactful sub- 
ordinates apply the lubricating oils and soothing unguents wüthout 
which the machinery would gring to a resentful halt. Utterá&ng 
emollient,circuitous words,the lieutenants bind up the wounds of 
the afflicted, "Tell her to get her finger out? is translated into 
"Would it be at all possible for you to type out five contracts 
and twenty-four letters before you go home?'---accompanied by an 
apologetic,winning smile and an explanatory jerkins of the thumb 
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in the direction of the smoke seeping under the door of the dynamo's 
office. Since the dynamo is usually a good deal sharper thanhis 
supordinates,7id even better versed in the ways of the "real" world, 
he will immediately recognize the flannel for what it is. Eelment~ 
ary good manners,plus a famiiiar desire to be liked encourage us 
to "ask" ratner than order subordinates to do what needs to be 
done,and to pad out the velvet glove to almost unrecognizable pro- 
portions with a(95) "Would you mind awfully?" or a "That is kind 
of you",or a "I am sorry to overload you", Most office workers 
will do their best to ensure that uncomfortable confrontations are 
dodged or defused,ideally by passing the blame to someone else in 
the manner perfected by Messrs Spenlow and Jorkins in David Copper- 
field: "I will not say what consideration I mgt. give to that 
point,Mr Copoerfield,if 1 were unfettered, Mr Jorkins is immovable.” 
"I'm afraid 1 couldh't get the support of my colleagues(the sales 
people,the Managing Director,etc.)" is often an elaborate way of 
saying "no",(96) In office life we wheel out an arsenal of euphem- 
isms to make ourselves feel more important thah we really are. rhe 
"execütive" may as well be in charge of two men as two thousand, 
"director" may be a flattering term for "stooge",the "personal assit 
ant" may find her life exactly the same as it had been when she aws 
a secretary(in the meantime the copy-typist has becme.a "secretary"), 
the "officer" may be responsible for fire drill and little else, 
the "researcher" may never progress much beyond looking up names in 
Who's Who or addresses in the telephone book. rew of us are really 
taken in by the futile upgrading of job descriptions,which merely 
devalues the currency: neither the lot nor the status nor the pay 
of the travelling salesman is materially affected by referring to 
him as a "traveller" rather than as a "rep",though an "area repre- 
sentative" may feel himself entitled to a superior class of board- 
ing house, Anxious to impress his friend Kit,Dick Swiveller taks 
impressively about "the firm in which I'ma sort of managing part- 
ner."(97) No sooner has the average office worker hung up his caot 
and popped his sandwiches into the top drawer of his desk(where they 
nestle unhygenically along siad an ageing collection of rubber 
bands,paper-clips,etc.) than he assumes a slightly---sometimes a 
radically---different personality from that worn over the breakfast 
table or in the street outside.. He feigns entusiasm,excitment, 
indignation,to wrinkle his brow in deep concern and to clip to his 
face a fixed grin of eager anticipatioh, Most of us are schizophren- 
ic about office life.(98) In his perceptive and entertaining book 
Ihe Jar£9n.of Professions Kenneth Hudson points out that we are 
rapidly adopting the dire Amerivan Hotion that the use of plain 
English implies poverty of lack of education,and that the more 
tortuous the descriptive verbiage,the more #prestigious" the job 
must be. The perfect young executive will be---inevitably---'"dynam- 
ic","self-starting"(able to get up in the morning),adept at "dec- 
isbn-making" and "comminication skills"(able to speak and write to 
other people) and "man management",and capable---like a cleaner, j 
better-paid variety of coal-miner---of "working at the interface" Y 
17 
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a "multi-use,rapid-growth environment". Heavily influenced by soc- 
iologese and the jargons of the "caring" professions,the authors 
ofof job advertisements and job descriptions struggle to avoid 
any implication that some people will always bé brighter,richer, 
luckier or more agreeabble than others,and that---if the world is 
to go round---some jobs will be more important,better paid,more 
interesting,and harder to get than others.(100), Aiming,one would. 
guess,at the goofier kinf of shorthand-typist in her late teens or 
eraly twenties,plus a smattering of "mature" secretaries in search 
of fresh pastures,and exuding a breezy informality("€all Elaina 
to find out more"),the employment agencies are as one in their 
frenzied anxiety to impart glamour,sophistication and a sense of 
throbbing urgency to the world of filing cabinets and telex mache 
ines: "Never a duil moment when you aid and abet a lively,ultra- 
friendly sales team. This friendly crowd appreciate professionalisM, 
nd your lively personality and 'people skill' are just the ticket)! 
for the boss,he is almost certain to be "charming","involved" 
ande--once again---'dynamic". Most bosses combine mercurial brill- 
iance with almost professorial absent-mindedness and inability to 
make or keep appointments,and the role of the secretary,we're led 
to believe,is essentailly that of tner-cum-nanny,;,operating in 
tandem with the boss and enjoying a good laugh at the same time. 
"As his Sec.,you'll be called upon to keep tabs on him,relate te- 
lexes,organize his diary,arrange the odd luncheonfno suggestion 
of eating it as welll,and basically,enjoy your day!" suggests a 
firm of absent-minded lawyers.(101) As for the nuts and bolts of 
office life are concerned,a certain obscurity prevaiis. Much use i 
is made otf the verb "kandle", "One day you'll be handling[i.e. 
typing)litigation cases,and the next you'll be putting the finish- 
ing touchesfi.e.finishing typing]a major property deal...You'll 
handle top clients[i.e. ushering and announcing theml..." (102) 
Should you prove "inadequate for the job'",the personnel officer 
will come into his own. Gone are the days when the boss---all of 
a sudden no longer '"charming"---could thump the desk and shout 
"You're fired", In a world of industrial tribunals,redundancy 
BRNamod homptosmtádnwEot hafsiysdiliartnknkb,eMehstheemóttedírect of 
pay and compensation for unfair dismissal,even the most direct of 
dynamos has to mind what he says. Warning shots are fired({"We 
don't seem to be hitting it off,do we?" or---assuming an express- 
ion of kindly concern---"You don't seem to be terribly happy 
here") in the hope that the victim will take the hint and pack 
his bags; if he fails to co-operate,some straight talking may be 
called for("I honestly feel that,with your talentsmyou ought to 
try to widen your experience" or "We feel you might be happier 
working for a rather different sort of firm" or---most pleasing of 
all---"I'm afraid we're going to have to let you go'",asthough the 
unhappy worker,faced with a trip to the vob Centre,was a long- 
caged animall being returned to the wilds,and "my colleagues and 
I" its distraught but scrupulous owners).(103) The Of fice worker 
quickly learns that unadorned truth can spell trouble. Angry, 
boring or importunate telephone callers are soothed or diverted by 
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a seceretary's apologetic explanation that her bosse--who is incoh- 
erent with drink,or still out at lunch at half-past four,or asleep, 
or(most probably) hasn't done what he promised and can't face talk- 
ing to his persecutor---is "in a meeting"("in aboard meeting" if 
rank needs to be pulled),"with a client",or "a bit tied up at the m 
moment", "Can he ring you back?" is a polite form of "Don't @all us, 
we'll call you",while "I know he's been trying to call you back" 
disguises the fact that he has forgotten all about it,or that his 
secretary never remembered to give him the message in the first 
place. Mysterious diseases and cars breaking down in remote parts 
of the country will explain a day at the races or a long weekend. 
Professional eupehmisms: the farewell toast to the lyal retainer, 
"with the firm,man and boy,for over 50 years" and still earning reie 
rather less than the 18-year old typist who joined last week,but 
duly grateful for the retirement clock and the fulsome prediction b 


by the chairman(who can never remmeber his name) that "None of us 
here will ever forget..." In James Joyce's "Counterparts",the enorm- 
ous,bovine Alleyne,tormented and humiliated beoynd endurance by his 
wasp-like superior,boasts of his imaginary defiance in the pub 
after work before reeling home to vent his frustration on his cow- 
wering,unhappy child. Roy Fuller,Image of a »ociety: "Ramsden's 
telephone rang, He put down the remains of his jam puff and picked 
up the receiver.(104) 'Hello,' he said shortly. His tone changed to 
one of efficient sweetness. 'Yes,Mr Blackledge. 1es,right away.' He 
put the receiver back,looked at willie and then at his scarcely- 
touched mug of tea. 'God's perishing teeth,' he said. ‘Why do they 
always want me at tea-time?'" Each profession has its own ways of 
sweetening the unpalatable,rounding the hard,edges,and exalting 

the humble without raising him as farjtheVas/soothing sounds that 
accompany the operation might suggest, rhe unwanted typescript 

will be sent back with a note explaining that "after careful consid 
-eration",the fitm has decided that it is "not suitable" for the 
list. Publishers who sense a persistent author # may ,if pushed, 
quote an incident or an @pinion from tne mid?le of the book to five 
the i pression of a tnorough reading; they are well advised to shake 
the typescript before returning it,since suspicious authors have be 
-en known to insert hairs between the pases and to expose triumph- 
antly the publisher's claims to have read their books by revealing 
that the hairs remained undisturbed, unee the book has been taken o 
on,the publisher's editor may well want to suggest cuts or changes 
to the author---his motives for which may be literary,or commercial, 
or a combination of(105) the two. The wise editor will make it 
clear from the start that he is firmly on the side of botn the auth- 
or and his book,and that the book will be "even better than it al- 
ready is" 18 such-and-such is done to it. This sense of critical 
enthusiasm can be particularly necessary when the editor is deal- 
ing---say---a politician's memoirs or the confession 5 of a repro- 
bate: such books are often full of gripping information appalling- 
ly expressed,but their authors may well be far more sensitive about 
their prose and far lees amenable to suggestion thatn professiona 


writers. Gazing firmly into the author's eyes,and straining every 
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muscle to look and sound like a metropolitan version of the old- 
fashioned family doctor,the editor will earnestly explain that,"fas- 
cinating" though that particular passage is,he feels it "doesn't 
quite work as it stands", Publishers! blurbs are generally ə matter 
of hyperbole,with no adjective left unaccompanied by an equally 
emphatic adverb("wickedly comic","compellingly readable",etc.,.(106) 
If,as the publisher hopes,the book is a great success,plain language 
will reign supreme,and the euphemisms can glide away for a well- 
earned rest, If,on the other hand,things go wrong,they will be urg- 
ently summoned to to do their best. Miserable sales will be des- 
cribed as "respectable": a rotten review is dismissed as "unrepres- 
entative",.(107) 


Patricia Beers: "Elizabeth Bennet's Fine Eyes: On the whole 1 am in 
favour of eupheu_sms. Any manner of speech which aims at avoiding 
distress to either the speaker or the hearer recommends itself more 
and more as the years go by. HUgh Rawson in A Dictionary of ruphem- 
isms: "...fastidiousness in language became increasingly common 

from about 1750..." Tom Jones and Fanny Hill$(1749); Clarissa(1747-8) 
"Harkee,Allworthy,i'll bet thee five pounds to a crown we have a boy 
tomorrow nine mon ths." Fielding's Squire Western is(108) not in a 
tavern or at a stag party but in his own drawing room in the presence 
of his well-bred daughter Sophia,the temporarily bashful Tom Jones, 
and Squire Allworthy who has jüst made a highly decorous speech of 
congratulation to the betrothed couple on the eve of their wedding. 
"To her,boy,go to her." Western has been standing listening ouside 
the drawing-room door and when he realizes that rom is embracing his 
daughter he bursts into the room and encourages them,as quoted," with 
his hunting voice and phrase". When Allworthy civilly praises soph- 
ia's beauty,Western responds,in 8 whisper overheard by all present: 
"So much the better for iom,for damn me if he shan't ha! the tousl- 
ing her." On his daughter's wedding night he sings so many "merry 
songs“ which allude to "matrimony and the loss of a maidenhead" 

that Swuire Allworthy tries to restain him: "Fie,Mr Western!" Yet it 
he used the word "maidenhead",that in itself was a euphemism,and no 
doubt the merry songs were denser with innuendo than,for example, 

Oph a's ballad with its forlorn yet witty frankness: "Then up he 
rose,and donn'd his clothes,/And dupped the chamber door,/Let in 

the maid,that out a maid/Never departed more," Squire Western's 
bawdy seems harmless enough by most standards and it becomes positive 
ely life-enhancing when compared with the circumlocutions of &ichard- 
son's Lovelace, Clarissa is embarrassingly delicate throughtout,and 
nauseatingly so when it comes to the hero's speculation that tne 
heroine may be pregant: "I am encouraged to hope,what it will be 
very surprisin:; to me if it do not happen; that is,in plain English, 
that the dear creature is in the way to be a mamma." Not very plain 
english,especially in a letter from one man to another.(109; "It 
would be the oride of my life to prove,in this charming frost-piece, 
the triumph of nature over principle,and to have a young Lovelace by 
such an angel." We are in the realm of little strangers and happy 
events. Clarissa herself is not much better,though her verbal deviou- 
sness is of quite a different sort. She magnifies the affair with 
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Dwight Bol} inger ,Language---The sar donp) nine 


z : Popular interest in how language affects eur lives began 


with Alfred Kerzybski's Science and Sanity(1933). His best-knewn 
disciples were Stuart Chase and Samuel Hayakawg the fermer's 


r ef appeared in 1936yeand the latter's Language in 
en in 1941.(vii). Kerzybski wanted te make every- 
ene aware of the conflict between nature éiddflux and the decept- 


ive stability ef werds. Labels persist: ene can permanently crimin 
-alize a man or a weman by viewing the person a8 2unitary indiv- 
idual. Is George in 1981 the same Geátge as thé Geerge of 1970, 
whe stele a car for a jeyride* The way to escape this kind ef 
false equation is te index him: Georges on and Geer ge, og1-\viii) 


Ch,1: The Average Citizen is ef two minds about health. If a symp- 
tom can be suppressed by a nill,poultice,powder,or potion,he rep- 
airs to his medecine shelf, He will take psychic or dietary advises 
frem quacks,£9 en a banana diet or en liquid protein,even get re- 
ligien fer its salutary benefits. But "when symptoms persist?(as t 
the label en the patent medicine bettle warns),er when the real 
thing strikes-- tumer,gall-stenes,heart seizure,appendicitis---no- 
thing.can step him on his way to the nearest practitioner with a 
bena fide MD degree, He knews a prescriptien from a propréetary, 
theugh he can't quite shake his belief in ever-the-ceunter mira- 
cles(which usually come cheaper anyway). In language there are ne 
licnesed practitieners,but the woods are full ef midwives,herbal- 
ists,and general purpose witch decters,some abysmally ignerant, 
pthers with a rich fund ef practical knowledge---whem we shall 
lump together and call SHAMANS. Sometimes their advice is sound. 
Semetimes it is worthless,but still it is seuczht because ne ene 
knews where else to turn. We are living in an African village and 
Albert Schweitzer has net arrived yet, When he comes,he will res- 
pect the shamans whose medical skills his will surpass but never 
entirely supplant. Verbal and herbal,the shamans have this in cem- 
men: khey have husbanded,toiled at,and elaborated on an inherited 
art. The veraal shaman is usually a writer,who has dene more with 
his inheritance ef language than use it te write letters and bills 
pf lading.(1) His answer is that ef the faith healer---to take the 
revivalist trail. Having helped te inspire the fear ef the devil, 
he offers redemption, Good language,as much as good appearance,is 
ene of the things that epen the doors to advancement in our middle 
class werld, ne is the Emilt and Elizabeth Post ef linguistic eti- 
quette., Hespected scholar-shamans like rewler and Gowers give the 
kind ef advice that ne budding writer can afferd te do witheut, In 
America,the evangelical background supports greater extrems.(2) 
One shaman cendmned "misplaced enly": "Te say He enly died a week 
age is te suggest that all sorts ef things mere important could 
have happened to him; the rule is simple---that only stands immed- 
iately befere the werd er phrase that it modifies." Anether shaman 
appreves "misplaced enly" as "a perfectly acceptable part ef the 


American idien." Beth overlook intenation: He enly died a WEEK age 
leaves ne deubt that enly gees primarily wi week, "EE è 
use ef just: I just want ten is awkward when TD NEED E 
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and Il just want te see  becemes almest impossible as I want just 

te gee.(6) What is trivial linguistically and practically may be 
elevated to importance secially. Seme people are more disturbed 

by a ferk placed on the wrong side of the phate than the fork 
tines-up on the seat of a chair; and all ef us are liable at time 
to be distracted by violations ef the code that have been heavily 
advertised. Here the shaman performs a service-- a bit after the 
fashien of a fireman who makes himself necessary by setting a 
fire(since the shamans are ameng the advertisers),but still a serv- 
ice. Some signals mfüsué because they miscue. Others offend because 
they effend; if we know that our hearer or reader dislikes hadn't e 
eught courtesy may demand that we avoid it,as we avoid loud conver 
-sation and black cigars in the vicinity of sensitive people. The 
harm enly comes in prometing local preferences into a universal 
code ef ethics.(7) Teday's linguist is suspickéus ef any form of 
autheritarianism.(8) He is a persen fork whem "anything goes", whe 
has influenced the mak rs ef dictienaries te adept their policy ef 
"epen admissiens" and ceaxed the gevernment into spending milliens 
en revisions in language arts teaching that have led te lower and 
lower rates of literegy. In the social sciences,sounding impressive 
too @@ten passes fer deep thought. (9) 


ch,2: The human beings learned hew to carry thdir envirenment with 
them. When the climate was no longer warm,clothing kept out the cold, 
In the absence ef natural caves for shelter,artificial enes were 
centirved ef stretched skins,or ef walls and roofs. When game was 
hard te find,animals were bred demestically. te keep his enviren- 


ment hospitable to him,man has made the envirenment his own, The 
blessing ef a man-made and man-molded environment can also be a 
curse, When there is nmeriore nature to conquer,the re-made envirenm 
-emt turns hostile, Every act that every human adult perfoqms com- 
municates. Within hours of birth,a human infant is already respond- 
ing to the rhythms of the mether's speech,in "a dance-like shaltnr 
of microbedy motion", Even inveluntary acts communicate. They afe 
symptems, And they are medified in significant ways---a sneeze may 
be unaveidable,but the manner ef it betrays attitudes of hygiene,co 
-urtesy,or self-restraint. When the act exists because it commun- 
icates,it becomes symbolic---a handshake fer ftiendship a bow for 
deference,an affected seb to evoke sympathy. And when the symbel 
ceases to look er sound like what it symbelizes,it becomes a sign. 
Language is our most complex sstem ef signs.(10). Eye centact, 
head mevements,gestures with the arms and hands,pesture,facial ex- 
pressien,distance frem another speaker,noises such as clearing the 
threat,leudness and seftness,high pitch and low pitch,the real er 
pretended quaver that accempanies emetion---allicommunicate singly, 
tegether akdin concert with language. Every spoken werd er phrase 
cenveys meanings that are net present in the werds: moods and emet- 
iens which have to be signalfed and detected if people are to knew 
hew to deal with ene anether, Even many ef eur "eut ef centrel" 
signals are largely centrelled,systematized,and ritualized---utter- 


ances such as eops euch,wew,ai, " —— 
CRESCENT -2a-ah ~h pretend te be expressions 
ef eur inner states,but arg fully RAA tb keep the proper 
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adjustments between the speaker's behavieur and the hearer's expect- 
atiens within a particular setting, We do not say ouch to accempany 
the sensation of pain. but immediately aftward,te imply "that went 
tee far" er "this has gene far eneugh" er "go easy with that dental 
drill" etc. Some nenverbal messages are so necessary to language that 
they(e.g. accent,inéetenatien) that they must be included in descrip- 
tions ef it. When ene ig "through" speaking,the normal thing is to re 
-lax,and untensing the Wecal cords is(11) part of the relaxatien; but 
the effect is that the pitch gees dewn---and falling pitch thus be- 
comes ene of the signals for the end of the sentence, Centragriwise, 
a question that awaits an answer is something that tends te key us 
up---and ene of the signals of asking is a high or Bising pitch. It i 
is nermal to inhale rapidly er clear the throat before starting te 
speak,leave the meuth epen for wenderment,raise the eyebrows for sur- 
prise,etc. These "natural" acts may be cedified differently in differ 
-ent secieties.(12) An act of language is like a skilled acrebatic 
rider centrelling a high-strung,partly-tamed horse, Whe e mount 
dees the rider's bidding,the two are a centaur---it 1s diee: impess- 
ible te tell them apart. When the horse has his way,the rider may be 
threwn---if a look or gesture er a body movemfht contradicts what a 
speaker says,the listener knews better than to believe the werds,(Or 
believe the gesture either if another gesture centradicts it: "App- 
lauding with a sarcastic grin ene's face is not the same thing as app 
-lauding with a cheer.")(13) Gesture is still eur first line ef retre 
=at when we try te make a speaker ef anether kanguage understand us, 
and ameng the plains Indians it was a highly formalized system. Most 
importantly,the sigh language of the deaf---in the Us,Ameslan ,or 
American Sigh Language---turns out te be almost as rich in its re- 
sources as any speken language---in fact,to differ significantly 
only in that its medium is visible rather audible. Many linguists 
imagine that in the ancient past there existed a gesture language 
that was mere than an obbligate te speech---a developed system that 
was the primary means ef communication,which then gradually shifted 
to speech as the vocal ergans acquired a shape to make it possible, 
under the pressure ef convenience and necessity: the hands were 
thereby freed for ether laber and cemmunicaters no longr needed to 

be visible to ene another. (15) 


Ch,35: There is nothing in the sound ef the word tree that hints at 
its meaning. The arbitrariness goes deeper: words are net the re- 
sult ef free-form speaking---like freehand drawing---but are put 
tegether frem a limited set of seund units unique to every language. 
Werds are "digitized",like the faces that children draw by tracing 
lines threugh numbered points en a graph.(17) English has seme 55 
phonemes,about twice as many censonants as vowels.The Wewels alene, 


for instance,are what distinguish the werds, seed,Sid,said,sad,sed , 
sawed, sugd,sewed,and sued . rrobably most Americans no longer dise 


tinguish between the vewels in sed and sawed,popper amd pauper ,Utte 
and aute---these speakers have simply lost a phenmmme,and listeners 
look te the centext to tell which werdgis meant. it is hard werk te 
listen with beth ears,and half listening combined with half guessing 


will usually get us by(ebviously He was buried in popper's ve 
makes ne skense,se the speaker must have meant pauper's m Fister 
3 
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Turner: ",..in symbols there is always seme kind of likeness[metaph- 
oric/metenymic)...4 in signs there need be no likeness¥, A sign is 
arbitrary,a symbol is not. metapheric symbels resemble what they sym- 
belize---a line en paper fer a street,a burning in effigy fer a cre- 
matien alive,the seund bew-wew fer the barking ef a dog.(18) A meten 
-ymic symbel is related to what it symbolizes by centact---seme 

kind ef indirect asseciation. The pen is mightier than the swerd 

uses pen for writing and swerd for warfare . Most sign were erig- 
inally symbels,becoming signs as th eriginal relationships began te 
fade. The letter A,frem Greek alpha which was in tuen from the Semi- 
tic aleph,eriginally represented the héd of an ex; but as a letter ef 
the alphabet it lost the useless metaphor, Some linguists feel that 
everything was symbe ic,once en a time---the phoüemes have evolved 
frem menaing sounds, In subtle ways,some ef themstill are,and te 
that extent iconic; that is,their physical form resembles,and by 
that resmeblance suggets,something in nature(er in our natures). Sup- 
pesr yeu were asked te use dreamt in one of the follewing passages 
and dreamed in the other, Hew weuld cheose? "Idly I ---,and as l lay 
dreaming I saw her face again." "Last night 1 ---I was back home in 
Michigan." If yeu pteferred dreamed in the first and dres mt in 

the second,yeu were prebably responding to the sound symbolism ef the 
longer vowel and longer consonant in dreamed as a way of suggesting t 
the slewly moving action,and the shorter vowel and shorter consenant 
in dreamt to suggest the cemplete action, Speakers seem to react 


similarly te pairs like spilled-spilt("The water gradually spilled ot 
eut ef the pitcher"; "she stumbled and spilt the milk all over the 
fl or"),burned-burnt,and smelled-smelt. Anethe kind of symbelism or i 
iconism that creps up in [epos all ever the world is the assoc- 


iatien ef the high vewels eneunced with a small meuth-opening) 
with smallness,nearness,an shappness, English has contrasting gairs 
like chip-chep,keen-dull,this-that,here-there,near-far,and fer 
"extra smallness" eften uses teeny and leetle inságmd of tiny and 
little. All languages have a vocabulary ef enomatopoeia---werds such 
as bark, murmer ,rumble,thunder,sigm,grunt,hum, They are net perfect 
cepies---our speech apparatus has its limitations---an -re rarely 
the same from language to language. One may even need to know the 
meaning of the werd in order to asseciate it with the sound at all 
(hew much does bang resemble the report of a gun?) ,but even a slight 
resembalnce gives ene the feeling of rightness between sound and s 
sense, As for things outside the demain of sound,the voice can imi- 
tate enly indirectly. We say It was a l-e-n-g,l-e-n-g way,(19) We 
have no conception ef the interconnectiens that influence us in eur 
asseciatiens ef words and meanings. Why is the ver, te tug used fer 
emotions while its synonyms are net? We say lt tugs at my heart, but 
net It pulls er draws at my heart. There is the saem intimacy about 
tug that we sense in hug and in snug as a bug in a rug . Poets 
intuit these things. When signs become symbelic,language has to that 
extent created its own reality. Meaningsthat a werd hints ab are 
found in ether words, But hintin- at must be distinguished frem poir 
-ting te. Only in the frankly imitative werds like buzz and lisp 

do hint and pinting coincide. iconism in werds is important in 
everyday communication enly because it is insidious. Attitudes can ! 
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“be unconsciously influenced by it---as happens with persons whose 


names are their misfortune: Professor Hogg,Senater Hickenlooper. 
put iconism is entrepy.All werds tend to be symbelic,yet if they w 


were allowed te go all the way,cemmunication weuld be impossible. 
Fer ordinary communicatien seunds and werds must be kept distincti- 
ve---(21) that B rt paged possible frem irrelevant hints and cen- 
taminatiens. The werds we use are the werds that are there; we can 
only choose from them,rarely invent them,and if they are net clean 
te begin with,the precision &f eur message will suffer. For scient- 
ists the "leading" ef meaning is a special probleg. There is ne way 
te eliminate all such hazards, Imagine what can happen if you are 
teaching semeone te drive,and you come te a corner ànd he asks Left? 
and yeu say Kight!meaning "That's cerrect",(22) 


Ch.h: Not all languages have adjectives---some use nouns and verbs 
and neuns instead. Geraldine excels in tennis--G s excellent 
in tennis. Neuns can be used instead ef adverbs(She s a let--- 
She werks hard). Different reseurces are used in different preport- 
iens, The quality efhoua\thesis that it captures a concept en the 
wing and helds it still for inspection, Neuns name things because ch 
children learn the selid werld first,and ge en te selidify mentally 
whatever they think er talk about. Abeve the werd,what memery holds 
is patterns ef cembinatien, Syntax is a putting together accerding t 
te cenventions that eften have the look of traffic rules.(27) When 
modifiers are greuped next te a neun witheut a comma between them 
the ene closest to the noun is the "inner" modifier: medern popular 
musig means "popular music that is medern"; pepular medern music 
means medern music that is popular . When a modifier gess before a 
noun,it characterizes the noun,says semething abeut the way the neun 
"really is". When it fellews,the "really is" quality is neutralized, 
The cerner houge is the house thet belongs en the corner; the house 
on the cerner ceuld be ene in the precess ef being moved,perhpas 
parked there overnight, The people ready were picked up refers to 


a temporary state of beatieess; The ready people were picked up 
sounds strange because ht implies that "being ready" is semething 


yeu have with you as part ef yeur nature, Semetimes the same adj- 
ective can be used beth ways: the only handy tool and the enly teel 
handy. When the verb,er part ef it(but net an adverb,as in weil 

»8@ did I),precedes the subject,the effect is te make the 
sentence hypethetical rather than factual, M®st grammars associate 
this enly with questions ef the type Had they seen Jehn? But SUCK - 
yes-ne questions are reallyhypotheses that the speaker puts forward 
for cenfirmation, Other hypetheses use the same inversion: Had they 
seen Jehn,they weuld have knewn he was here, When two elements are 
etherwise free to be arranged either AB er BA,the tendency is fer 
the ene that fellews te restrict the ene that precedes,sen long as t 
the intenatien remains the same, "I'll have breakfast as soon as the 
bus gets te Anaheim" answers the questien n will yeu have bre 
fast? "A soon as the bus gets te Anaheim I'll have breakfast" answe 
the questien What will yeu de when the bus gets to Anaheim! But thi 
left-right restriction is feund w smaller freely moving elements 


as well,especially adverbs inrelation to their verbs: "Slewly she cr 
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crept dewn the hall.-- . crept dewn the hall slewly."(29) It is 
clear that the secend scribes the actien in a way that the fires 
does net. "She simply writes" means "All she does is write" `. 
| powers different from "She writes simply". "It's reining": the 
is a “dummy werd"---all the real infermatien i6 packea"l a 
,and it merely fills the slet ef that required subject ewe 
The signpest werds---"function werds" specify the relatienships 
between sentences and between clauses of the same sentence: but 
Still,hewever,nevertheless,etc. "Same sentence" is often a matter 
ef taste,ef the speaker's or writer's sense ef how clesely connect 
-ed twe ideas are. I ate it, but I didn't e it differs frem I 
ut I dn't like it. The latter expresses the -ecend idea 
as a kind of aftertheught---perhaps the speaker holds it back fer 
dramatic effect.(31) Aftergwhen, befere,etc.als@ belong te the oe 
class ef functions words. And there are function words that substi- 
tute for other werds.enabling the speaker to avoid repeating himself 
"Was Jill there?---I think se(I think that she was there)." "the 
voter turnout was 93% It(the veter turnout) was impressive. Mest 
neuns,verbs,and adjectives belong to the class of "content words”, 
(32) "I Like playing gelf.---I like te play golf." "They kept en 
complaining.---They centinued to complain." The infinitive leans 
towards the unreal and hypethetical,the -ing toward the concreate 
and real. "To heistate weuld fatal,and they will regret it." "hes- 
itating had been fatal,and they regretted it." The first sentence 
speaks of semething that is only a possibility,and the infinitive 
re "odes the secend speaks ef a knewn fact,and only -ing gets by. 
E 
C s A foreigner is not te be blamed for lack of opportunities te 
earn English; our fellow citizeniy has been effered grace and re- 
fused it.(44) Inferier people spe&k in inferier ways. Naturally. 
And the differences that mark their speech tend te be stigmatized. 
Yeu have an eld friend in Londen,a successful plumbing centracter 
who new owns his ewn business. You ask him to lunch at a poey 
restuarant. Even with yeur un-British accent yeu have no trouble 
getting what you want,but the waiter dees net disguise his distate 
&t having te serve the broad Cockney demands of your friend. A 75 
French law applied the penalties of fraud(80 to 160 for the first 
offense,90 te 5,600 francs for later offenses) to the use---by the 
"media"---of forbidden terms in the language,which are those borrew- 
ings(mainly from English) fer which a suppesedly adquate equivalent 
already exists, The relative epnness ef American political life and 
the prestige of high life has led to the acceptance of many styles e 
ef prenunicatien,mest recently the clipped New Englandisms of Jehn 
F, Kennedy,the Texan drawl ef Lyndon Jehnson,and he lower Georgian 
dialect ef Jimmy Carter. Ina popular televison shew during the 
Carter administration,a character representing a State Department 
official speke censpicueusly like a Georgian. When the New Yerker ne 
next te him called attentien te it,he replied,"We den't have an 
accent any mere, You de," The social greups whose speech is looked 
dewn upen can be stratified in any direction, There is the vertical 
stratum ef homesexual speech,er(45) the slang ef teenagers ef all 
ckasses. Herizental si(üpta embrace the established poor as well as 
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as well as recent immigrants. In America the most flagrant case is 
that ef Black English. No ether form of stigmatized speech in hist- 
ery has been discussed,written about,deplored,and justified as much 


as this. Creole traces aré found in Black speech everywhere, especia- 
lly ámeng children who learn it frem ether children, Here are three 
of the mest neticeable grammatical traits. Omission ef the cepula is 
: Yeu eut the game. Drepping of the present-tense inflection -s: He 
fast in everything he do. Use of be to mean "repeated eccurence": 

He be Wmmikkdk? This use of be is often cited as evidence ef semantic 
finesse in Black English. It is a distinetion that the standard has 
difficulty making: He workin' means that he is busy wight now; He be 
werkin' means he has a steady job. As for He Jehn for He is John,the 
absence of the copula is ne loss---other languages,including Russian, 
do witheut it,and even standard English emits it in expressiens like 
Geerge here?(46). Does Black English emit it,or dees Standard English 
add EP With a high level ef gesture or bedily communication, 
black culture is one to which sitting poe ve ae audience while some 
ene perferms,seems very strange. Next te Y^ English,the most wide 
spread stiggatised dialect in America is the Spanglish ef the Seuth- 
east,spoken by the largest ethnic greup in the country with a non- 
English background. Its users ate in a linguistic ne-man's-land: 
their speech is despised by English-speakers and Spanish-speakers alik 
=e», Chicanes their best with the means they have.(48) Language has 
been the rallying cry for resistance everywhere in the world---a Catal 
-enia that eppesed France in Spain,a Belgium where language riots 
unseated the gevernment in 1968,a Quebec that in 1979 was threaten- 
ing te secede from Canada,a Brittany that backs up its demands fer 
autenemy by teaching Breten in defiance ef French law and bembing 
French installations within its territery.(49) Predictions that 
British and Americans weuld no longer understand each ether by the 
end ef the 2Oth century have net only been disproved but turned up- 
side dewn: the two varieties of English have drawn cleser tegether. 
But in another sense-- the generatienal ene---there is greater divers 
-ity.(50). The first two ef the beSES three-R basics are reading and 
writing,whese medium inevitably lags behind speech---and a speech mer: 
and mere liberated by audie and videe devices tends more and mere te 
sheer eff frem the ancher ef writing. Televisien and its cengeners 
have begun to reverse the precess that started with the inventien ef 
the printing press. Befere Gutenberg,informatien was by werd of 
meuth; even afterward,fer several centuries,the press served a very 
limited and mestly schelarly public. But with the popular revelutiens 
ef the 18th and 19th centuries,the press came inte its ewn---the dail 
-y press in particular,as the channel ef universal infermatien, Read- 
ing and writing were no longer educatienal luxuries but necessitites,. 
and &s they were increasingly integrated with speaking skills,speecg 
was more and more affected by them. "Whe needs te read?" Shirley Bric 
-e Heath reports ene ef her students asking,"I can iere all I need t 
te knew by keeping my ears and eyes epen."(51) A scéeity needs a 


standard and a fairly unifermone,whether it wells up from belew or is 
impesed from abeve, If ene of the rival languages is made efficial, 
speakers ef the others cemplain og faveuritism. In Nigeria,the num- 
ber ef indigenous VAM RAS NU eT ELS tunning inte the hundreds,makes 
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impracticable te adopt any one of them as the national language. 
English therefore by its neutrality recommends itself as the only 
choice available for adoption as a national language. in India, 
English is still the language that trains the armed ferces,wxamin 
-es the students in the universities,conducts fereign affairs,and 
opens the way te a business career. In Nigeria even the nursery 
schools are taught in English.(52). The. permissivist is as unreas 
-enable in ebjecting te a good rule as the purist is in trying to 
enforce a bad one. "Lincoln wrote the Gettysburg Address while 
riding en a train on the back ef an envelope"---this would mean 
that the trainis en the envelope.(53) Many young people ef the 
1960s scorned ceurteeus behaviour as insincere,sometimes going 
out of their way te use profane language(at the university of Cal 
-ifernia in Berkeley it was the the "Free Speeh Movement"---FSM, 
dubbed Filthy Speech Mevement by their opponents).(55) 

aii: tear aliahabad,india,a seven-year old Bey, t® tease unis 
mether ,Weuches a servant---an Unteuchable---and is rushed te the 
washbasin te be scrubbed free ef the impurity. A few days later 
he drinks a glass of ceremonially pur from the river Ganges,and 
in three weeks is dead of typhoid fever, In 1975,thirty thousand 
pilgrims threnged Begetá,Colombia,for the First Werld Cengress of 
Servery. Bentham: "By habit,wherever a man sees a NAME,he is led 
te figure to himself a cerresponding object,of the reality of whi 
which the NAME us accepted by him,as it were ef course,in the cha 
-racter ef a CERTIFICATE, Frem this delusion,endless is the cen- 
fusion,the errer,the dissension,the hestility,that has been der- 
ived"( Table ef the Springs ef Action"). The name certifies the r 
reality. We call this reification,the materializimg ef abstract- 
iens,(59). Gullibility is another name fer misplacing the burden 
ef proof, The believer is net required to establish his belief,bu 
but the skeptic is required te preve his deubt. It is an esential 
mechanism ef language to assemble by name what is toilseme or imp 
Oessible to assemble by hand.(60) If an existing name is a certi- 
ficate ef a thing,the making ef a new name is a certificate for t 
the making ef a new thing. In the first case the language fools 
us,in the secend case the fraudulent werd-coiner dees: it is un- 
likely that any ef the bottled hair-resterers ever restered hair 
er that censyieusness-expanding was quite what it pretended te 
be. (63) What is a vitamin? Te define this werd the Merriam Third 
requires a sentence centaining a main clause and ten suberdinate 
clauses,net ceunting a ceuple of dezen qualifying adjectives,adve 
-erbs,and prepesitional phrases. Our confidence in the name embol 
-dens us te talk about vitamins as if we knew what they were,and 
yet the disputes about them prove that the chief claim te rea:ity 
ef this cenglemeration ef things is the name itself. If what the 
neun collects under its wing is a jumble ef mismated parts glued 
together with imaginatien,semething can always be dene te give it 
the appearance of censistency.(64) Milk chocelate sold in bulk 
could vary only in price and quality. A reified checolate bar car 


alse vary in quantity. Se when the "giant bar" shr ro et 
6 pital AnÀ rem 6 p 5,the manufacturer bar peered th IST. P 


with impeccable legic: "Webeduced the size because we didn't wan 
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to increase the price." Pink teilet paper says,"I am delicate,"and 
when packed in a loose roll it says,"I am soft" and "I am larger 
than I really am", The wasp-waisted bottle ef salad eil says,"I am 
net fattening". The chocolate bara is at least a real dollop ef 
real checolate, With many commercial pseude-entities the contents 
are chiefly the evecations ef scientific jargon er pure trademarked 
imaginatien. When the Shell Oil Company advert ised that Shell gas- 
oline with Platfermate gave more mileage than any rival brand with 
-out that ingredient,it made an empty claim,because Platfermate or 
its equivalent is present in virtually every gasoline refined, Some 
names---&spirin and linoleum are classic examples---have been capt- 
ured for the public demain by individuals exercsing squatters' rights: 
(65) They became common nouns by sheer weight of usage. But Kedak 
has been jealously guarded since 1888, Xerox holds its own, Mimeo- 
has lost the battle. Ludwig von Bertalanffy: "Except, for 
the immediate satisfactien of biological needs,man lives in w werld 
ug things but ef symbelA"(General Systems fheery, 1968, p.215], 


Ch,8: "Guns den't kill people,people kill people." This is the stand§ 
-ard argument ef the gun lebby in the United States against efforts 
to restrict the possessien ef firearms. Werds no longer have power in 
the magival sense---we cannot cast a spell by uttering a curse,or 
bring dewn the walls of Jeriche by sheuting,even to the accompani- 
ment of trumpets, The most essential part or GCRBME qu dn the flew 
ef information. If we cannet be sure when the FBI advertises epenings 
fer 60 marplets that the number is truly 60 and it is in fact mar- 
plets that are to be hired,the market for marpl ts may collapse. 
Theugh language is a thousand ways bíased,there must either be a core 
of neutral language somewhere,er people must semehew be able te dis- 
count the biases as they ge about(68) their BESEtical sikaten meth 


ways are epen,but need enly be threaded to see how narrow they are. 
One small cerner is purely neutral? the language ef mathematics. 1f 
I repert rental income from 6 apartments,the number cannet be other 
than 6,unless l am lying---provided we are agreed on what an apart- 
ment is. This depends on how pure the terms are with which we design- 
nate the objects of experience. Is is possible fer a siggle roem to 


constitute an apartment? The meanings we Stt pute te artment are 


not se far apart that we cannet bargain away eur biases. Mathematics 
gives us a neutral footing,and legic builds a neutral usage around it 


Truth in the marketplace,truth in the courtroom,contracts that are 
binding,standards that are set and maintained---these can be kept 
more or less uncentaminated as long as cempeting forces are in bal- 
ance, The logical,factual,and scientific language that results is se ~ 
important that is has in the past been viewed as the whole of lang- 
uage. ln particular,the tone of veice is squeezed eut, The canned 
peaches were Grade C conveys no sarcasm,disgust,or surprise---these 
must be infused according to the reader's whim er frem clues in the 
centext. We have a saying that apportions substance to this part ef 
language and dismisses the rest as manner, As far as speech is con- 
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there i# ne "way" distinguishable frem a "what"; there are only diff- 
erent parts ef the sound wave,each with its function.(69) Proposit- 
ienal language is the language ef responsibility; it invites prebing 
fer truth and accuracy. Se if respensibili$y is to be evaded,other 
kinds ef communicatien have to be cultivated, The most striking feat- 
ure ef advertising in the past twenty years has been the flight frem 


propositional language toward no language at all. It has become a 
conglem#ratien of testimenials and sound effects. The advertiser is 
patie teday's best patron ef the musician---directly in attvertis- 
ng, just as he is the best patren ef the dramatist through the less 
direct medium ef television programming. There are laws against 
false advertising,but a tune is neither true nor false,and the strict 
-er the laws the louder the beat.(70). Seme expressions are clearly 
meant to be biased and are censciously chesen to project seme inequ- 
ality en the social situatien, E. g. the henerific terms used in many 
languages,ef which the Japanese are the best know and most frequently 
caricatured. The means ef "putting someene in his place"---high or 
lew---extend all the way from selecting a particular pronoun of add- 
ress(in Spain,tü for children,degs,and other familiars,usted fer sup- 
eriers and strangers) to swtitching to a different language in cultur 
-es that happen te be bilingual or multilingual. In Java a generation 
age the upper classes would shift to Dutch or Malay te avoid the elab 
-erate formulas that would have been called fer in Javanese. In the 
large cities ef trepical Africa,where different ethnic groups with 
many different languages are thrown together in the werkplace,the 
eractice in speaking to fellew wrokers is to "communicate*"*in no- 
bedy's language"---to choose a language such as English,Swahili,er 
Pidgin,neutral in its values of status and familiarity.(71) Few ys 
werds ever remain as precise designations e f something,but must alwa 
@ick up am extra ingredient that is mestly irrelevant te their v 
central meaning. Or werds are preserved,perhaps through seme eccup- 
atienal perversity,that mix tetally incensistent meanings. A herse is 
se many hands high; a channel is so many fathems deep. Fer the most 
widely Misc. i, agni iae of all,we must look te the quirk of human 
nature tha s everything celeured resy or gray. Mixed in with most 
ef the werds in English is some taint ef liking er disliking. Werds 
vU. leaded. (7B) With the erdinary eulegistic or dyslegistic term ther 
is me physical sign; the bias is belew the level of awareness. A 
euphemism is mest apt to be neticed if it is new. When an eccupatien 
ence regarded as lowly wants to come up in the werld,it may try te sk 
shed the name that signaled its humble status: garbage collecters 
beceme sanitatien engineers ,janiters become custedians, ret ether 
eccupatiens that upgraded themselves in the past enjey euphemistic 
hames that are no longer qyestiened. Une may laugh at an undertaker 
who calls himself a morician or a funeral directer,but not at a 
meney-handler who calls h imself a financier er a tradesman whe 
calles himself a businessman. The cultivatien ef euphemism te paper 
ever unpleasant reality leads to long histeries of synenyms each ef 
which started eff as a euphemism abd the,by intimate asseciatien 
with the unleved thing that it named,ended up as a dysphemism.(75) 
The dewngrading is se regular that it invites a domine theory ef ef 
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euphemism: the fall ef each term leads to the fall of the next,and in 
some areas of meaning we find an endless series of terms each of 
which had its day of innecence and then fell frem grace. An example 
in the demain of defecation. A parent was counting items and get as 
far as Number Twe. Her feur-year-gld daughter everheard and cried,"De 
-n'f say Number Twe!" Like bad cein,bad meanings drive eut good. Net 
bad intrinsically,since meanings are neither bad ner good,but bad in 
the sense that what is referred te is felt te be bad; linguists call 
this process pejeratien.(74). Gaily and galety,asseciated with gay 
used as a euphemism for hemesexual,are suddenly declared eff limits. 


We believe that if a second-hand car is declared pre-ewned,er a vacu- 
um cleaner is called a sani system,er a neutronbemb an enhanced 
en warhead,the will be raised and the horrible will be 
transfigured. An eld De ef War has been relievated as a Depart- 
Gu ef Defense. The sam ctien referred to ene day as NeSarding 
en people stored up goods for their persenal use in the Secend 
Werld War) and the next as steckpiling(when they were urged to supply 
their bemb shelters); the ebejective marks ef chauvinism and patriet® 
ism are the same. These are of course a deliberate manipulatien ef 
biases,but the existence ef the terms invites it.(75) The noun Jew 
has been degraded to the extent that speakers often rephrase a sent- 
ence te use Jewish instead. A misprenunciation can be deliberately 
insulting: A-rab,Eye-talian(79). English has a pattern ef tagging that 
is used te "get areund" the defenses ef a hearer in several ways. The 
mest familiar is the tag question,which pleads fer agreement by pre- 
tending te ffer the hearer a cheice between a pesitive and a negative 
answer, The tag has the eppesite polarity from the rest ef the sent- 
ence(if ene is negative the ether is affirmative,and vice versa): "It 
will be all right,wen't it?" "It wasn't Jill,was it?" The intenatien 
ef the tag can be either rising er rising-falling---the latter fer 
when ene is pretty sure of the hearer's agreement, The same device ef 
reverse polarity is used in questions without tags,te appeal fer agret 
-ment or just to state something that is so ebvious that agreement is 
assured. The question is negative,and the expected answer is affirmat 
-ive:"Isn't it a nice day?" "Weuldn't y u like te try seme of these 
almends"---by by overreaching itself,"appealing" sometimes becemes tho 
oppesite; the questien is insincere and is taken at its real value: " 
"Can't. you be a little mere careful?" Tagwe--with or witheut reverse 
pelarity---are used with commands te seften them er te plead fer cem- 
pliance: "Hand me the basket,will you?" "Let's ge,shall we?" Similar 
tags,but in statement ferm,are used with statements te emphasize the 
speaker's cenvictien.(84) This pattern is no longer familiar in its 
basic sense in American English,so that when the British television 
program "That Was the Week,That Was!" became popular in America,mest 
Americans were simply mystified by the title, Fer Americans,the empha 
-sis has been reinterpreted as "ireny": "That's just perfect,that is!" 
"She's a great ene,she is!"(85) In itself there is nething deceitful 
about emitting the agent. it is handy when the audience already knews 
whe the agent is,er when it deesn't matter. Weman is intended fer re- 


productien ---by whem? Ged? men? People should net try te 
11 
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they are not wanted---by the people who den't want them,of course; 
the passive is a handy way of serving up prejudices as if they were 
universal truths. This informatien was not meant to be divulged--- 
bywhem? a bureaucrat who might be embarrassed by it? Deliberate use 
of the passive comes easy to officials who want their acts to have 
the ring of higher authority and not to appear arbitrary.(86). We 


want ne undesirables around here is a sentence that chases its tail 
£5. 
"net desired by us", The quality is & projection of the eye of 


the beholder, Many diseases are labeled incurable; this makes it 
easier not to worry about a cure. A prisoner gfb sed as inserriribis 


can be dispesed ef without further attempts at. reform. (87 


Ch,9: "Eenie-meenie-miney-me,/Catch a nigger by the toe./if he ho- 
llers,let him ge./Eenie-meenie-miney-mo." "Samrty,Smarty had a par- 
ty;/Nebeday came but a big fat darkie." James Baldwin: "Fer a black 
writer in this country to be born into the English language,is to 
realize that the assumptions ens on which the language eperates are 
his enemy...I was forced to reconsider similes: as black as sin,as 
blace as bight,blackhearted"(89). Hee do words fer wemen differ from 
words for men? There is a heavy representation of epithets and sim- 
ilar unfavorable terms,more than for men, One would think that un- 
tidiness was net preeminently a female quality,yet mest of the words 

fer “untidy person" listed in Réget's Thesaurus are words for women 

| ---slut,slattern,frump,drab,dewdy,etc, Similarly learning and sche- 

' Jarship would seem to be asexual,yet while Reget lists a numb r of 

! terms in ordinary use that are mainly or exclusively masculine,enly 
twe are feminine,and they have to do with pretensions to knowledge: 
Pedantess and bluestocking. 1t lists roughly twice as many female 

; terms as male under libertine. Furthermere,all the female terms are 

|; fully disparaging,whereas a number of the male terms imply a boys- 


ene telerance: rake,S8y:üer Den Juan ,etc. The simple werd 
!weman itself is listed as a synenym of prostitute. Queen,madam,mis- 


jiress,and dame have all acquired degraded meanings,whereas_prince,ki 
‘King,lerd,and father are exalted. There are 320 terms in English fer 
‘sexually promiscuous woman, Being old and female puts onCenthe verge 
ef being an outcast. There are ne male terms to match the contempt 
embedied in the words Bagserene witch, (91) warhorse,biddy,and beldam 
There are sexual conne iS here too: eld and unattractive of 
sexually useless, The language is mined with expressions that reflect 
women's status as a commedity despite the disappearance long since o 
ef prearranged marriages and the ebsolescence of premises te love, 
hener,and ebey. Phe phrase "marry eff" would never be used of male 
offspringt"We marry off eur last daughter") except as a jeke; it 
smacks ef auctien eff ob sell eff.(92) An Act ef Parliament in 
1850 decreed that he should be used fer both sexes in all parliament 
-ary language. The Asseciated Press Stylebook published in 1977 does 
the same: "Use the preneun his when an indefinite antecedent may be 


male er female: A reperter attempts te(95) te protect his sources." 
Man eccurs widely with presumed sense of "person,human being", The 
hearer er reader is suppesed to interpret this "cemmen gender" us of 
the masculine as "he er she", It was natural for feminists te pick 
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the "cemmen gender" as ene of their main targets. The United States 
Department ef Laber in 1977 revised about 3,000 of its approximately 
30,000 title fer eccupatiens. Terms such as bus bey,fereman,salesman, 
were replaced with dining reom attendant,superviser,salesperson ; but 
nothing was dene to the title ef the bureau in charge ef these chang- 
es: the Manpower Administration. The rpeblem was not discovered by 
the feminists. It is an old one in the language,and has one popular 
selutien: the use of a plural when the antecedent is indefinite. ln- 
stead of Everybody will choose his partner we have Everybedy will 
choose their partner. Sinclair Lewis described Deremus and Emma hav- 
ing each their own bedroom,and Sir Walter Scott complained of being s 
Shut up in a nasty Scotch jail,where one cannot even get the dirt 
brushed off their clothes. But the more definite,the person referred 
tegthe less acceptable the plural form becomes, If anbedy wants their 
phene number changed is normal,but If a subscriber wants their etc, 
is impossible.(94). The clash is worse when a singular verb collides 
with a deubly plural themselves. It is impossible te say When a perser 
doesn't knew what to do with themselves .(95) Ne solution is in sight, 
The writer er speaker has to choose between perpetuating sexist lang- 
uage and making a mess of the grammar, Sexism also extends to the per 
-sonification ef inanimate things4(96). Meteorolegists have given us 
such things as Hurricane Edith but not nurricane Elmer(97) Terms 
like chairpersen seem to be specializing to women,while chairman is 
reserved for men, All that has been accomplished is the elf-conscious 
avoidance ef chairwoman. A rich assertment ef jocular werds like 
Freshpersens,persenhele cevers,persen-eating sharks.(98) It is like 
clothing: a weman can wear a mannish suit and be admired for it; a ma 
man in a woman's dress is an object of ridicule. In this respect the 
stigma fiffers from that ef Black speech: w woman is not apt to be 
more esteemed by a man if she sounds less feminine,whereas a Black is 
apt to be more esteemedby a white if he sounds less Black. Black 
speech is outside the standard; female speech is not.(99) Female spee 
speech lacks the assertive tone of male speech. Woemn use more tag 
questions than men, Where a man says This is better,a woman will tend 


to say fhis is better,isn't it? or This is better,don't you think? 


‘Tag questiens leave the issue open; they contain assertions but are 


not assertive. Women use more reverse accents than men, Where a man 
says something with the mest prominent word as the highest pitch,a 
woman will tend to say it with the most prominent worá.ab- the lowest 
pitch, This is one reason for the "sweopy" effect of wemen's speech, 
A reverse accent says,in effect,"This is important,but I don't want 
to be pushy about it."(100) Woemn use the falsetto range of voice mer 
than men do, It adds a kind ef pleading sweetness,so leng as it is 
not over-loud, Woemn make a heavier use of the incámelusive intensif- 
iers s9 and such. These were originally demonstratives that required 
& correlative that clause? Mary is se bright that everybody is ast- 
onished. But the clasue was omitted,leaving the degree of whatever it 
was up te 6$ the imagination: Mary is so bright! The speaker dees net 
have te commit herself, Weemn's speech contains mere inte ifierg suc 
as very,awfully,terribly; repetitions such as Yery : muc 
much; hyperbelic expressions like superbi,divine,i'd just die .(101) 
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Most feminists are convinced that the language abeut wemen and ef 
women is a ferm ef enslavement. Sally McGennell-Ginet: "Our speech 
not only reflects eur place in seciety,but also helps te create 

that place." Wemman are required,by the cenventiens of the language, 
to identify themselves as polite,unobtrusive,cerrect,and abeve all 
as women,te the point ef advertising whether they are marriageable 
er net; a weman is addressed by titles ef nubility,Miss er Mrs. A 
man's nencemmittal mr implies that he is a free agent in his sex 
life. The Prime Mover is endowed with the proneun te and pictured 
with a beard---a child's letter reads,"Dear God,is it really true 
that boys are better than girls? I know you are one,but try te be 
fair,Sylvia." The human race is man and mankind «(102). Linguistic 
asymmetry is everywhere: woman doctor,weman lawyer,autheress,poetess 
aciress,etc. in the long run,redusing asymmetry will probably take 
the ferm of women laying equal claim te masculine characteristics in 
language,rather than the deliberate neutering of sex markers. Ms 
seems to have backfired---it has come to be associated with divercee, 
widows,businesswomen,feminists and others whe may be supposed te 
have sexual Rexperience. (103) 


Ch,10: The Department ef Energy was caught in a bare-faced lie. Dece 
-ption for reasens ef state has been called "plausible denial" in tt 
United States.(105) The nen-propesitional evasion supplies suggest- 
ive images and lets the viWer or hearer make up his own false prepes 
-itien, An eutdoorsy type is pictured smoking a cigarette against a 
background of lake,cliff,and campfire; inference: cigaretts are 
geod fer you.(106) Seme non-prepesitional respenses appreach total 
irrelevance,and in effect are the same as saying "I refuse to ans- 
wer",though the disguise may be skilful enough to make the words 
seem to say something. A quotation that mystifies: this is sham 
profundity---you can't figure it out,se it must harber seme unfath- 
emable truth, Ur an anecdote,especially ene containing a persenal 
gibe: "My friend,l'm not geing te answer any more of yeur questions. 
I hope you wen't take this persenally,but 1 am reminded b of some- 
thing my old uncle told me,long ago,back on the farm. He said,(What- 
's the sense of wrestling with a pig? You both get muddy all ever, 
and the pig likes it.'" The Deputy Director of the US Federal Trade 
Cemmissien created a furere when he proposed to look fer ways to dea 
deal with funspoken premises" in advertising. As ene advertiser com- 
plained,"You weuld have to de away with all perfume advertisements 
and all cesmetic advertisments, Yeu're selling a woman a bettle ef 
premise," Teh propositional evasien leans on the crutch ef literal- 

' ism, A suit is breught,and the courts order the agency te destrey th 
the decuments. The agency proceeds to destroy them---after making 

& copy fer posterity. Or take the cencept of self-incriminatien, The 
Fifth Amendment ef the U, S, Censtitutien prevides that ne persen ma 
may be "cempelled in any criminal case te be a witness against him- 
self", Tha bread right is abridged by literalism. Witness against 
refers enly te "testimonial utterance"---that is,te the Biaiemenis 
made by the witness; he may still be compelled, to runs so, tert fe 


izin s voice er te try en a shee that 
ike ipti qup Toe E . Much ef the invelved and redundant language 
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ef the law is to make cenditiens as explicit as possible,to leave 
no ambiguities for either side in a controversy toe expleit. (107) 
An ad or*label is ambigueus---pessibly false en the interpretation 
most faverable to the product,but true en some other interpretation. 
When an unmedified plural neun in English is used as the subject 
ef a sentence,it can refer te "all er to "part" of what it names, 
In the sentence,Athletes are subject te musculat strain,the refer 
-ence is te all athletes; but Athletes were running around the 
fieled refers only te the ones who were there. Se hew is an ad like 
Athletes Use Sayers Liniment te be understood. The advertiser weuld 
like us te infer "all athletes"---the statement would not be worth 
the beast otherwise; but it is literally true even if only two ath- 
letes in the werld use the preduct. This kind of literalist evasien 
leans en an ambiguity in English. Advertising aimed at children is a 
rich source of evasien by literalism.(108) The impact of aggressive 
falsehood is a matter of size,spread,and timing. The Hitlerian big 
lie traded en credility-through-outrageeusness, No one would dare 
to say such a thing if it were not true! Some examples of euphemist- 
ic terms. Crafted fer manufactured ---te üelude the public inte 
believing that semething has been made by hand,in a careful,eld-fash 
-iened way. Fun size for small(candy bar). The selling ef objects or 
packages that come in mere than one size boasts a long histery ef 
how net te say s mall: for items like cakes ef seap,eggs,etc. the 
werd small is aveided altogether with large starting midway and ex- 
panding te extra large,jumbo,mammoth,etc. The werd pint has virt- 
ually disappeared frem beverage labels---pints are new half-quarts. 
Compare the psychelogical suggestion ef the half-full versus the 
half-empty glass. Standard for average(beef). There is also a 
histery of how Pasa te say that i is less than goed, The grade 
of beef are oice,geod,standard,and canner's.(116) The din of 
euphemism in RAE leads to a merciful deafness tewards seme 
ef its tenes. The mest euphemistic werd,in its literal sense,is 
best . Une weuld expect it to be used sparingly,but fer certain 
preducts it is cemmonplace,these indistinguishable in quality be- 
cause ingredients and processing are virtually identical. They are 
called "parity" products,and they infuse best with a new meaning. 
Jeffrey Schrank: "In parity claims,hetter means best but best means 
'equal te', If all the brands are identical,they must be equally 
good,the legal minds have decided, So best means that the product 
is as good as the other superior products in its category. When 
Bing Cresby declares Minute Maid orange juice 'the best there is', 
he meang it is as goed as good as the other orange juices yeu can 
buy"(Dedétien Detection ,1975,p.4). Adver}tising turns a timepiece 
inte a wel,a metor car into a symbol of prestige,and a mesquite 
swamp inte a trepical paradise.(117) The military is noted fer the 
studied innecence ef its vecabulary. B A bembing raid ie renamed a 
Bissien(ne ene yet dares te call the raiders missienaries). Dead 
are casualties er fatalities. The military have to werk 
harder because they have so much te tone down, Other agencies play 
the same game, The pelice no lenger have informers ,but infermants . 
The insurance business sells life insurance,not death insurance 
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(accident does not sound as bad as death,so we are spared survival 
insurance). The use of aversive drugs and ether mindObending tech- 
niques in prisons is called behavior medificatien.(1 18) Euphemism 
is everyman's sin. Dysphemism is more selective. Bent am identif3 
ies its users as "politicians,lawyers,writers on controversial 
divinity,satirists and literary censers"("Table of the Springs ef 
Action"), Republicans have asseciates,Demecrats have henchmen; 
what is seen from one side as terrorismís seen from the other as t 
the struggle fer freedom.(119). A device similar te the missing 
agent in the passive is the missinf cenclusion in a comparative 
construction, Advertisers use it constantly: Queashes Are Munchier, 
Crunchier,Fun-chier! When the Ferd Metor “ompany advertised that 
the Ford LTD was 700% quieter,one might have presumed that the 
medel was 700% quieter than some competing car or,at least,700* 
quieter than some other medel of Ferd. But when the Federal Trade 
Cemmission demanded substantiation of the claim,the Ford Cempany 
“revealed that they meant the inside of the Ford was 700% quieter 
than the eutside,"(1$22) Bike collides with car,Car collides with 
pi: lf beth are meving,the collision is mutual; it should make 
actical difference which comes first. But the responsibility 
is sheuldered by the subject: Bike collides with car guggest{sicd 


that it is the bicyclist's fault. In beth I ferget his name and 
His name I forgot,l is subject and his name is ebjectj but the 
first answers "What did you ferget?" the second "What about his 
name?" Inside the comment is an element that is the semantic peak, 
where the main accent of the sentence falls: name in l fergeet his 
name,forget in His name i forget.(125) A grammatical device much 
expleited by advertisers is the attributive adjective with its con 
-cealed propositien, The ad that reads Delicious,light-as-a-feather 
Nimble bread could have been worded Nimble bread is delicious and 
light as a feather,but that weuld have exposed it to the question 
"Is Nimble bread delicious and light as a featiíer?" The adjective 
of the neun wéakens no doubts. (124) 


devem in prese,Mr Lawrence Eagleburger Yas 
presént$edin 1077 annual 


Doublespeak Award from the 
National Ceuncil Wf Teachers ef English,through its Cemmittee en P 
Public Deublespeak, There there should be such a comvittee --forme 
in 1971---is ene ef many signs ef growing irrhtatien and alarm ef 
ebscure langauge, "Why can't officials use plain language?"(125) 
Jargen takes en the functiens ef a secielect. A Selidarity ef 
Bureaucrats,whose bureaucratese is their password. Like ether 
forms ef secret language-- the arget of Xg pickpockets,the Latin- 
isms ef medecine---it identifies its users te one another and shies 
them from intrusion, iake the language-fer-sociability that srenis 
-law Malinewski called "phatic communion", Its pain purpose is not 
to exchange information but to warm the cenversants te each other 
and keep the talk geing. Ostensibly conversation has to be about 
semething,so phatic talk---when it gets beyend the standard greet- 
ings and Seer ee a stab at being infermative; but 
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content is eutweighed by sound and stroking. ln California,phatic 
communien luxuriates in a rank growth ef "psychobabble"sSee David 
Ledge's article in The State ef the Language,pp.505 ff.J. Fer 
jargen,science is beth source and metive. the social sciences( 126) 
imitate the hard sciences,the speude-sciences imitate the social 
Sciences,and the med speaker takes his cues from all three, The 
charlatan passes fer a scientist by sounding like ene, The full ri- 
ches ef jargon are best savered in the softest ef the sciences,seci 
-elegy and its branches, An anenymous wag a few years age circulated 
a "Folklere Article Reconstitution Kit" censisting ef 4 sections 
which,when cem#iled phrase by phrase in 1-2=3-4 erder,would yield 
sentences suitable for, the fübklore a ticle: "...From the intercult- 
ural standpoint...As LVi-Strauss contends....Thus,within given param 
-eters...a constant flew of field-collected ca-#ptive input ordin- 
ates...#(127) is helistically compounded,in the context ef..." Net 
te be eutdene,the Open University's magazine Sesame published the 
fellewing reduced-cemplexity homeomerphic covarying é-xercise in 
secielegical cenceptualizatien: "The Instant Secielegical Jargen 
Matrix"(128) Here is a"translatien" ef the beginning of the 23 Psalm 
from the Gespel according te Alan Simpson,former President ef Vassar 
Cellege: "The Lerd is my external-internal integrative mechanism, l 
shall net be deprived ef gratificatiens fer my visceregenic hungers 
er my need-dispesitins....He pesitions me in a nen-decisional situat 
-ien, He maximizes my adjstment." But the real thing is almost a 
match fer the carucature, Here is a true-te-life sentence frem an 
article en linguistics: "Em traditional linguistics it has been 
assumed that the analysis of sentences can be performed upon examples 
iselated from the process ef interactien within which they naturally 
emerge." Deflated,this means “Traditional linguists thought that 
sentences ceuld be analyzed eut ef centext,"(129) "The identical 
theery offers a basis fer develepment ef X" is authentic jargen fer 
"From the same theory X develeps.",. "Correctional facility" has 
become a standard anphemism fer jail .(151). "cenflict situation", 


"ilaflatien situatien","a slew-talk situatien" etc. A San Francisce 
pelice vhief whe wanted te get rid ef prostitutes referred te "having 
an absence " ef them; cf. "te be in receipt ef" fer "receive","te 
have need ef " far "need".(131 ) In the Nixen era,"The input process 
is going en" stood fer "The president is listening." As fer the synth 
-ax ef jargen,it predictably circumnavigates Passives: "it is theught 
that" fer "I think that". Double negatives: "a net unintentional 
remark" fer "an insuult", Inversiens and extractions: "lt is secur- 
ity that people want" er "What people want is security" fer "people 
want security", Repetitions ef werds that ceuld be drepped or relaced 
with preneuns: "They accepted the decument and said document was 
affirmed", Centinula admenitions te the hearer or reader: "It sheulc 
be understood that," "it is netewerthy that,it is necessary to bear i 
in mind that", rransitions peinting te what is ebvious en inspection 


sle begin","we next turn te","iücenclusion", Phrases with ve Gh made 
ei 


auther pats himself en the back(interestingly eneugh’,we have (it made 
clear", Jargon is elevated,ameliorative,euphemistic in the most n 
-ral sense. it tries te improve appearances, The lslastener is 
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reassured that reality is at worst net threatening and at best att- 
ractive and that the message and its giver have authority. The first 
purpose is served by avoiding the unpleasant,and the second by 
sounding weighty. There are not supposed to be secrets from the Am- 
erican people---se secret is replaced with classified,which makes 
things seem less censpiratorial. The Bay Area (San Francisco) Air 
Pellutien Centrel District went itself one better in 1978 as the Bay 
Area Air Quality Management District. For many years now we have 
dia$led Directory Assistance when all we want ig Information, In 
Vietnam,the Ug S. troops were advisers,and bembing was air support . 
(1832) A business exective at a Senate hearing promised "the opti 
-mum maximizatien er maximum optimizatien of the pa@@ptialities" 
"The best pessible way ef making semething big" er "the biggest pess 
Oible way ef making semething the best"---neither way does it make 
much sense, The pure illegic in adverstising: "People eat mere Mace 
Denalds than anybedy." The brand of seup that carries en its label 
the werding Full strength; no water needs to be added is merely 
aiming to deceive,with its substitution of full strength for already 
diluted.(155) President Carter amde it official by demanding that 
Federal regulations be written in plaon English. Here is a sample of 
an eld regulation en hearing aids and its new edition by Rudelph 
Flesek: "Ne seller shall represent that it or any ef its employees, 
agents,sales persons and/er representatives is a physisician or an 
audiolegist,unless such is the fact,'"---"Den't say er hint that you 
er any one in your firm is a doctor of medicine er an audiologist if 
it isn't se." The Planning Division of San Mateo County,California, 
hired a specialist in plain writing whose blue pencil "regularly 
changes utilize to use ,inaugunBate to start,and at this point in 
time te now." (1 34) "Bureaucrats never change the course of kke 
ship of state; they simply adjust the compass." Confident that if 
the sceientific is accepted as unintelligible the unintelligible wil 
I accepted as scientific,the with slang persenje par their pseude- 


formulas. ($35). Perhaps along with slang Farge js part of the exuber 

'-ance of language always striving to keep one 

In its day,cem xwas a erigi ging loan from psychology. ro contact 
,bu 


mp ahead of reality. 


was jargon 5O years ago t new we find it a useful abstraction a 
level higher than to call,write,or see,all unnecessarily specific; a 
and it is certainly less clumsy than get in touch with. Lifestyle , 
viable,meaningful,etc.(1° 36) 


cgh,12: The State of Calfornia imposes a sales tax on most items sold 
but not food. For many years sales of candy were taxed---candy was 
net a food. Naturally the sweets industry resisted---what really 
distinguishes a box of chocolates from a bod of seme other confect- 
ien such as chocolate-coated marshmallow with a coekie base? The sta 
-te finally capitulated and accepted candy as food. Asked whether 
they believe in the right to life,most people would answer yes---and 
weuld give the same answer if asked whether they believe awoman shou 
should have control over her body. the conflict between the twe 
beliefs does not become apparent until some other value intervenes-- 
the rights of the unborn,the need to avpid over-population,religiou; 
doctrine,etc.(1359) When a pstchiatrist recommends a surregate wife 
18 
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for a male patient he considers to have a legitimate need for sex- 


ual experience,is he using a polite term fer Prebably 


E estitute? 
~--but net merely. Prostitutes tend to be pronPioüjéjute? in their 
favers,a surrogate wife presumably is not. Prostitutes may incident- 


ally teach,but that is not their function, Cahrles Darwin caused a ag 


Scandal that still reverberates when he pàáced human life inbiologica| 
relatien to all other life en earth,saying yes to the questien,is a 
man er weman an animal?(140) A thing is énly what it is,when we class 
-ify it with other things we draw a comparison, As Kenneth Burke 
puts,"every perspective requires a metaphor,implicit or explicit,for 
its erganizational base"(Phlilesophy of Literary Form,1941,p.152). 
Metappher invleves pretending,imagininig,reasoning by analegy.(141) 
One ef the most sweeping of the imaginings inherited from the child- 
hood of the race is the metaphor of space applied to time: we measure 


it(mere lime,less time),locate events in it(within ten days) ,enumer- 


ateg segments ef it (first ti n ime---literally "nighest er 
nearest time"),describe-it in: me S \ terms ef(long time,shert 
time)---stamping en it os impressions of bedy Spáce from childhood. 


A flight attendant inf s the passengers of an interesting sight 
about to come inte view---it will be visible "in abeut 5 or & miles! 
time." Agspeeds increase and people travel more,the metapher is rev- 
ersed: "Dever is two heurs from London." The abstract relatiens shown 
by prepesitions are also spatial metaphers. A present from Jehn is 
ene that was in John's possession, A lecture en anatemy "coWers" the 
subject.(142). the metaphorical censtructs ef "public relatiens" 

are the results ef image-making,image-building,impreving the image. 
A public figure is criticized fer his policies. His response is net 
to change them but te give his public relatiens department the task 
ef naking him look better. ihe public is given a stage presence in- 
stead ; substance givesway to style. malcelm MacDougall: ": "But de 
we want an honest President, Or de we want a terrific acter who can 
Play an henest President?" 1t is an ancient ploy. Machiavelli: "A 
$Pince...should seem to be all mercy,favith,integrity,humanity,and 
religien"(?he Prince,ch.18)(151) 


Ch.12 : Te every bit of evidence that smeking was linked to cancer an 
other diseases,the tebacco industry was able te respend that ne caus- 
al relatien had been proved,that mere research was needed---and te un 
-derscere its devetien te the search for the cause by(157) subsidiz- 
ing its ewn program ef research and contributing generously te ether 
programs., Te every charge that cigarets are harmful,the tobacce 
industry has respended----without emphasizing the connectien---with " 
"We are doing semething about it"---lengthening the tube,lewering ta 
tar,lowering nicotine,attaching filters,and se en, The other indirect 
appeal was nonverbal, It appealed to seme ef our innermest desires 
abd allegiances: fashion,freedem and fun. (158) It was daring that ind 
-Uuced French ladies te begin te smoke cigarets,as Louis Stuart Cos- 
telle neted in Mr e rari rere ci ette HS ated Eats 
1i Di ienary " 59), Hence e e —— m 

ME. that the fashionable person was net, Fun is the sister of 


fashien, Smoking is pleasurable. Sexual freedom invelved the same rej 
-ection 19 
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of moral authority as smoeking.(160) 


Ch,14: Seme shamans sepak ef descriptive linguistics in terms 

which might be used te describe garbage collecting: "Yeu ge eut inte 
the field and yeu find the ebscurest and the mosy behighted gpempers 
ef speakers er non-sp ers and recerd every ene ef their miserable 
` grunts and introduce tií&u the next editien ef the Webster's dictien 
-ary..."(164) the catchall,nenstep,invertebrate sentence.(166) 
Curieusly,these whe ebject te(172) the reasen is because seldom if 
ever ebject te the time is when er the place is where.(173) 


Ch.15: An Ecelegíf or Language. 
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Grevel Lindop: The Opiun-Eaters A life of De Quincey 
[9 1985 


Preface: While uncovering some thinfs,time has obscured others. 
The great mass of papers formerly held by De Qunicey's descendants 
has been dispersed to the four quarters of the globe,some iato 
private hands and some into public col ections., Certain}y this 
gngterhalewillonewerhagainheabrought together,and for this reason 


‘antes others Horace A, Eaton 's monumental Zhomas De Quincey: A 


9 T accress to the complete body of 
papera] a8hath Tab oBehite® From Eaton's meticulous and fairmond- 
te De Quincey,as a living personality,somehow(ix) escapes. 
(x 
Chai: De Quincey saw the intensity of his childhood dreams as 
proof that his lifelong gift for dream and reverie was "constitu- 
tional" and not dependent upon opium.(2) This signified a rise in 
t [* le: Thomas Quincey was now a "merchant" rather than a 
SRS PRESSE. 037 Mrs Quincey already had races of that moral earnest- 
ness which led her later to Evangelicalism,and Mr Quincey@és absence 
had left her with a heavy resoonsibility. Nor has she much patience 
when explanations were offeredk she "was prdisposed to think ill of 
all causes that required many words}',and Thomas,who even in childhoo 
found it hard to be briet,often himself misunderstood. WM Over- 
anxious that her childreh be perfeetly discuplined,she would listen 
too readily to any complaint about their behavour,but would reject 
an} praise they might receive lest it male them conceited. (7) 

For his sister Elizabeth's funerall"At the church I was todl to 

old a white handkerchief to my eyes"---the seremonious outward show 
of gtief was expected.(10) For Thomas,the first important conseqg- 
ence of his father's death was the recal of the miscreant William 
(now aged 12) from Louth G „ammar School,where he had been since 
Thomas's infancy. School had done nothing to calm William's exubere 
ant talent for mischief,and he at once set aboyt shattering the 
shelterd calm of the nursery. He treated Thomas,four years his junio 
and small for his age,with lordly contempk.(15) He conceded Thomas a 
good moral character,but in terms of hearty schoolboy contempt: ",.. 
you would pull,if you had the strength of a flea; and,though a 
monstrous coward,you don't run away."(14) 


Chee: Mes Quincey refurbished the family name---a measure her late 
husband would no-Boubt have resisted. The question of whether "de" 
had a large OF, all "D" was never settled. There was not mych for 
Mr Spencer toyhim at Winkfield School, Thomas recalled him later as 
"a blockhead,who was in a perpetual pamic,lest I showy expose his 
ignotance",(29) The famous ig, = gees Gallery at St Pauk's particul- 
arly caught his imagination. The whisper "reached me as deafening 
menace in tempestuous fprpsrs". The experience moved him with a deli 
-ghtfu} kind of fear and,as he later recalled,this weird apmplica- 
tion struck as a vivid symbol of the fact that words and actions 

are irevocable: the lightest utterance may come to have consequences 
of thunferous magnitude. (%4). The incident is related in the 1856 


Confessions. But as every 
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visitor to St Paul's will know,De Quincey's account of the Whisp- 
ering Gallery is wrong. The Gallery does not magnify sounds. It 
carries them round,with uncanny crispness andclarity,at their 
orignal volume. Moreover,De Quincey speaks ofi his friend$ as 
standing at "the earlier end of the gallery",and of the whisper » 
as "runnung along the walls of the gallery" to "the further end"- 
---as if he is thinking of a rectangular gallery,not a circular 
one, (35) "As to the rebellion ® in lreland,the English,I think, 
use the amplifying,and the Irish the diminishing hyperbole; the 
former view it with amagnifyin lass,thé latter with a micro- 
scope." (40) Viscount Westport passes out of Thomas's life,though 
not entirely out of literary history,for after taking the title o 
Lord Altamo$nt be came the boon-companion of Byron.(42) He was in 
raptures at seeing Lady Carbery again,and his “mood of wintry gloom 
Jàtkndntenpbpokhhy.hOn—óuctocknshnunjhtveeht ageingt his better— 
lifted temporarily. One one occasion he went against his better 
judgment---he knew her to be insensitive to poetry---and "read to 
her with beating heart 'The Ancient Mariner'", He was eager.to 
Share his enthusiasm for the new poetry. He was disappointed. Lad 
Kafbhbery "laughed at the finest parts",called the Ancient Mariner 
(55) himself "an old quiz".(56) He felt neglected and abused,his 
illness treated not as an occasiob for sympathy but as a trivial 
matter fit only for the ministrations of an ignorant quack. He 
aliswered his mother's letter,emphasizing that he was utterly 
misrable at school. In replying,she addresses her letter unex- 
pectedly to "Mp T. Quincey" and signs it "E, Quincey": the "De" 
has been dropped,and she never again uses it.(59) In Westmorland 
lived Wordsworth,whose presence drew Thomas like a magnet. 465) 


Ch.3: He began by sampling the hospitality of various respectable 
ladies. He moved on,still keeping within the compass of his mo- 
ther's social set,to visit the once famous "Ladies of Llangollen" 
Miss Ponsonby and Lady Eleanor Butler.(73) "Pedestrians" were 
often regarded with the deepest suspicion; only seven years be- 
fore,Coleridgepnd Southey had been locked in their room at the 
village inn at Cheddar as suspected footpads, Respectable people, 
it was thought,did not wander about on foot without luggage or a 
clear destination.(76) There was something adi irrational 

about the London venture. De quincey himself in later years was 
inclined to vidw it sombrely as a wilful folly. MwIn retrospect 

he would examine the consequences of his errgors with consider- 
able subtlety,but her generally failed to give an adequate account 
of their causes,preferring to convey the impression that he acted 
under the force of some mysterious compulsion.(81) "Ann of Oxford 
Street" may a fiction,a personification synthesizing De Quincey's 
of various young street-walkers,dbrawing perhaps on youthful 
fantasies of the nind of companion he would have wished for during 
this lonely,anxious period. (87) Th ere is an obvious palusibil- 
ity baout bhis being adopted by a young woman who,alyhough younger, 
would certainly have been a great deal more experienced than he, 
(88) The "noble=minded Anne",his "youthful benefactress",is a 
representative fifgure,accurately reflectign human suffering as 


e 
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as he had encountered it,and at the same time a typically Romantic 
literary creation,demonstrating that natural goodness and unself- 
conscious nobility may be found in the lowest of social outcasts. 
The nature of Thomas's relationship with her is,of course,imponder- 
able. One can only speculate about how and when Ann pursued her 
trade and what Thomas felt about it.(89) He never found her,and at 
last allowed himself to hope that she was dead rather than sufferin 
the whole course of the miseries to which her way of life seemed to 
condemn her: "her cough,which grieved me when I parted with her,is 
now my consolation." Imagining such an end for her,he completed the 
process of transforming Ann into a symbol of suffering female inn- 
Ocence,a powerful goddess in the mythology of Romanticism, His des- 
perate bid for independence had failed. (94) 


Ch, 4: He now hañ a sexuayftife of sorts.though to judge from the 
single brief reference in the diary any sort of pleasure or satis- 
faction was hardly to be expected: "Go to the same fat whore's as I 
was at last time; give her 15s. and a cambricl pocket hand-kerchief; 
---go home’ miserablb."(99) The young De Quincey revealed a surprisi 
-ing lack of the poetic gift. He certainly had no inkling of his 
own deficiency. He proclaimed to the dairy,"I havepi.always intend- 
ed of course that poems should form the corner-stone of my fame..." 
(100) This was a letter of youthful hero-worship at its most int- 
ense,and an answer would require all the tact Wordsworth can muster 


Such admiration i1$-a ee ete erit E ri Ecpec 
-ctations so - could hardly Fall to bn diceppoinjed, "An 
Ode oe tue Fano ri altho appearing in the works o arlotte Sgt 
Smith,one of his favourite Gothic novelists,was written for Mrs 
Smith by her friend Lady Henrietta O'Neile. Both ladies were opium 
addicts and the poem is not without a certain pignancy:'".../(Thou 
comforter of woe,)/..." Thomas liked the poem.(107) The lectures 
were not lectures in the modern sense,for the students,a dozen or s 
so at a time,sat in the tutor's room amd "lectured" to him: each 
had a copy of classical text and in turn translated or construed, 
the tupor correcting and instructing when necessary.(113) "...When 
I asked for the tincture of opium,the druggist gave it to me....Herg 
was a panacea...for all human woes; here was the secret of happi- 
ness,..." (121) 


Ch. 2: Opium is the congealed jiuce of the seed-heads of Papaver 
somniferum,the "white poppy" whose flower,contrary to popular belies 
is not scarlet but white tinged with purple. Since ancient times it y 
has been cultivated for its medicinal qualities. In De Qincey's day 
the main centres of pium production were Turkey and the Bengal area 
of Eastern India. Pressed into cakes for distribution and sale, 
ccude opium has much the colour and consistency of treacle toffee, 
Re Quincey had asked his "imrsortal druggist" on that wet Sunday 
afternoon for "the tincture of opium", This was laudanum,a solution 
pf crude opium in alcohol containing about one twelfth part of the 
active ingredients of opium. Laudanum was easily available at any 
druggist's shop in England,for its medicinal properties,real and 
imagined,had made it a standard remedy for all kinds of ailments. 
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The most important ingredient of opium is morphine,a painkiller of 
great power. It has,however,a serious disadvantage,in that repeated 
doges alter the chemistry of the patient's body to a point where a 
continued supply of morphine becomes essential to anything like 
healthy functioning. Without morphine,serious illness ensues. The 
need to stave off this illness and craving for the drug,rather than 
positive enjoyment of it,is WHat keeps most addicts addicted.(122). 
In the days of D&GRQwhecey's youth,the virtues of opium as a pain- 
killer and cough suppressant had lea it to be mistaken for a cure 
ih all kinds of cases where it merely suppressed symptoms, The drug 
was advocated as a specific for diabetes,consuftption,syphilis,chol - 
era and rheumatism,as a sedative in delirium tremens,mania and in 
febrile diseases,as an ant®@tussive agent in phthisis and almost 
every othee chest disease and even as a remedy for obstinate cons- 
tipation. It might also be prescribed for haemorrhage,diarrhoea,coli 
colic,delayed labour and pain from fractures or surgical operations, 
It had its perilous uses too as a sleeping-draught for adults and a 
"soothing syrup" for infants,like the notorious Godfrey's Cordial 
and its many,imitators deriving eir power| fromepium) to quieten 
cying babie e Quincey's college friend was ng a perfeet- 
ly normal suggestion when he recommended opium for the raging pain 
of what was probably a decaying tooth with an abscess, When De 
Quincey says "I had heard of £ opiumJas I had of manna or of ambro- 
Sia,but no further",he does not mean that it a mere word to him. 
Laudanum was in every family medecine cupboard: he was probably 
given it as a child when he had the "ague", He means,rather,that he 
knew nothing of its power to induce psychic and emotional transform- 
ation. He mus have known something of opium before 1804,for he had 
a family connection with the most prosperous and highly organized 
Opium industry ih the world. His uncle Thomas was a colonel in the 
military service of the East India Company in Bengal. A major enter- 
prise og the Company in Bengal was the production of opium,which was 
Systematicall smuggled in China.(123) The first psychological effect 
of opium,when taken to relieve intense pain,is often a pronounced 
sanse of well-being,and inner glow in warm serenity. Guilt,fear and 
inner conflict melt away and the weight of worry is lightened, (124) 
Prone € depression,lonely and withdrawn at university,anxious 
about money and perhaps not without feelings of guilt towards his 
troubled family,De Quincey carried many of the psychological g 
burdens which opium can temporarily lghten. His response to the 
drug had,therfüre,as much to do with his character as with the 
chemistry of opium. Where many would have thought no more of opium 
once the pain had finally receded,De Quincey had found something 
that would give him a holiday,when he needed it,from his anxieties 
and self-doubts, It was thus that a psychological dependence began. 
(125) Opium stimulates dreams by a kind of rebound effect: its 
action inhibits dreaming,but when the drug has w orked its way 
through the system a compensating tendency causes a sudden increase 
in the quantity and vividness of dreams, De Quincey was in what has 
Come to be known as the "honeymoon phase" of his drug experience. 
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He relied upon opiug for an occasional lift of his spirits but was 
not aware of any ill effects and would go on for weeks without a 
dose,(126) He cultivated a new kind ofhedonism. "The late Duke of 
Norfolk used to say,'Next Monday,wind and weather permitting,I 
purpose to be drunk'; and in the same manner I used to fix before- 
hand how often within a given time,when,and with what accessory 
circumstances of festal joy,I would commit a debauch of opium," 
(229), He noticed that often the mind's relation to the ear was 
transformed so that music could be seen spatially as an ornate 
decorative structure: "a chorus,&c.,of elaborate harmony displayed 
before me,as in a piece of arras-work,the whole of my past life--- 
not as iffecalled by an act of memory,but as if present and incarn 
-ated in music..."(130) He read such authors as Lessing,Herder,and 
Jean Paul Richter,all pratctically unknown in England. Once again 
he was in the advance guard of the literary taste of the day.(131) 
It was a common fallacy amongst the working people in cold,damp 
areas that laudanum was aprophylactic against respiratpry diseases 
(132) Some ecidence was available---mainly in the form of travl- 
lers' tales from the East---to show that opium could have destr- 
ructive effects on its users. One who read so copiously as De 
Quincey could hardly have missed all this evidence in thw books of 
John Fryer,Sir John Chardin,Tavernier,Hasselauist,and others. (134) 
On 18 August 1906 he jotted down a series of notes under the head- 
ing "constituents of Happiness", He lists 12 "constituents", And t 
the 12th item &ntroduces a rather touching personal confession: 
"12, One which,not being within the range of any man's control,I 
should not mention,only that experience has read me a painful 
lesson on its value---a personal appearance tolerably respectable. 
I do not mean to say attractive...but so far not repulsive,and on 
a level with the persons of men in general...." Clearly the main 
problem here was his mallness: it is amusing that he refers such 
apt metaphor to his longing to be "on a level with the persons of 
men generally",for this,literally,was the source of his anxiety. 
(156) Thomas Poole was a prosperous farmer and tanner,a self-educ- 
ated man and a radical in polities. He,according to De Quincey, 
confessed that he suspected Coleridge of "borrowing" some of his 
theories from little-known suthors and passing them off,with a gre 
great show of brilliance,as his own.(141) Did such a conversation 
take place? We have only De Quincey's word for it,and the story is 
told in an eassy written 27 years later . Poole himself commented 
plainly enough: "It must be incorrect; for(I never consiedered 
Coleridge a plagiarist,I never could have said what he has given 
me," In anv case,there is hardly such a thing as plagiarism in 
conversation, (142) It seems unlikely that Coleridge would have ope 
Opened his hear about "the bondazé" og opium in this way to such a 
Mew acquaintance,and such a young one, The episode looke like a 
Petrospective fabrication on De Quincey's part,of the same kind as 
the supposed conversation with Poole about Coleridge's plagiarism 
(145). He found Wordsworth "not,upon the whole,a well-made man": 
there was a "narrowness and a droop about the shoulders",and gi ^ 
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he was powerfgily built and quite tall,his legs seemed in some 
way not quite in proportion with his body---a little too short 
perhaps? De Quincey noted these details,one feels,not wholyy wi 
-thout satisfaction. So sensitive was he about his own personal 
appearance that he may have been relieved to find Wordsworth's 
physique less than godlike.(149) To his surprise,he found Do- 
rothy Wordsworth in the sitting-room making breakfast with her 
own hands, Áccustomed to the genteel households of Mrs Quincey 
and her circle,where servants were taken for granted and domest 
-ic labour went on unobtrusively behind the scenes,De Quincey w 
was startled,almost embarrassed,by the spectacle.(150) The poet's 
jugi co dt eere living,and high thinking"---came irresistibly 
to mind,but the fastidious De Quincey found that it was one thing 
to admire the theory,quite another to see it put into practice. 
Noticing how the intensity of her feelings sometimes overcame her 
So that at moments of excitement she could only stammer,he probab . 
-ly felt a grateful sense of kinship,for one of his own most pain 
-ful social em®arrassments was that whener a topic of conversation 
arose in which he felt deeply interested,he found it hard to stop 
his voice from trembling,creating,he feared,"something too like 

a tone reason for his shyness in company, He was also im- 
pressed with a sense that Dorothy had contributed a vital element 
to the sensibility of her brother,so that his poems were in a way 
a collaboration of brother and sister.(151) Dorothy wrote to Lady 
Beaumont of De Quincey as "a remarkable and very interesting 


young man,very diminutive in person..."(152) 


Ch, 6: Dorothy wrote to Mrs Clarkson: "His person is unfortunate 
ly diminutive,but there is a sweetness in His looks,especially 
about the eyes,which soon overcomes the oddness of your first 
feeling at the sight of so little a Man." Southey: "Little Mr 

De Quincey is at Grasmere. I waish he was not so little,and I 
wish he woudl not leave his greatcoat always behind him on the 
road. But he is a very able man..."(165) De Quincey was liked and 
trusted,but one(164) senses that Wordsworth could not see him as 
an equal or take much interest in him as a person.(165) Everyone 
lent a hand with Wordsworth's Cintra pamphlet,and for a time Alle 
Allen Bank was wraked with its birth-pangs. The only problem was 
the question of proof-reading and general supervision. Wordsworth 
was too—faur- from.London,in view of the poor postal service,to do 
this job effectively, De Quincey volunteered to go to London him- 
Self and see the pamphlet through the press. Wordsworth,oddly 
enough,had doubts about his own ability to punctuate prose correc 
-tly,and had come to think that De Quincey knew better, De 
Quincey,needless to say,had a scheme of punctuation in mind, Punc 
-tuation should be "a representatiion of the logi cal divisions o 
of each sentence,"(166) The labour seemd to grow more and more 
arduous, Parts of the pamphlet had to be rewritten to keep it up 
to date. Worse,he gelt that his lonely labour with eye-destroying 
manuscript and recalcitrant printers was going almost unnoticed 
by Wordsworth,for the poet was concerned about his pamphlet to th 
the exc@lusion of all else,and his concerns were contradictory. 
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The work must appear as fast as possible to have its proper impact; 
yet it must be as well written as possible and fit to stand(167) as 
a monument for the admiration of posterity. Even as he longed to see 
it printed and on sale,he could not resist tampering with the text 
and hlding up the work. De Quincey found himself invited to read and 
comment on a French bulletin,to check historical facts,to insert new 
material,to revise a transitional passage,etc. "Do men that stupid 
part of the Note,which I sent you,in fact my brains were utterly 
dried up when I wrote it," wrote Wordsworth breezily. This mass of 
vague directions,full of things references to)the author himself ocu 
could not find or remember,upset De Quincey. But the most painful 
blow was that,having composed a note on the siege of Saragossa to 
bring the pamphlet up to date,he found his note rdjected as unnece- 
ssary,without Wordswoth's showing any awareness of the time and 
trouble it had cost. The cancellation probably hurt him especially 
because he had ventured to refer to himself in the note as "the 
friend of the authpr": pathetic proof of his longing to be admitted 
to Wordsworth's friendship. Cancelling the note,Wordsworth silenced 
the public profession of friendship, De Quincey was not to be def- 
eated so easily,and in the "Postscript" which he contributed to the 
pamphlet he again called himself "the fr iend,who corrects the 

press errors". So the magic word word "friend" found its way into 
print at last.(168) Coleridge to Daniel Stuart the publisher: "I 
both respect and have an affection for Mr De Quincey; but saw too 
much of his turn of his mind,anxious yet dilatory,confused with 
over-accuracy,& at once systematic and labyrinthine,not fully to 
understand how reat a plague he might easily be to a London 
Printer,his natural Tediousness made yet greater by his zeal & faer 
of not discharging his Trust,and superadded to WordsworBh's own 
Sibyll's Leaves bown about by the changeful winds of an anxious 
Author's Second-thoughts," Wateking from the sidelines,Coleridge 
obviously found the spectacle amusing,and in his struggles to get 
The Friend under wya must have taken comfort from the floudering of 
Wordsworth and De Quincey.(173) The adoption of De Quincey as 
Wordsworth's trusted agent and political confidant no doubt galled 
Coleridge a good deal. Cottle had made it pretty clear where the 
£300 had come from: Coleridge had been profoundly grateful, but,const 
-antly in De Quincey's company during the winter at Allan Bank,he mu 
must have smarted under the sense of obligation. ( 174) 


Ch. 9: He moved into the cottage at Town End amidst much local 
curiosity and gossip. "Even the old people of the vale," he recalled 
"were a little excited by the accounts...of the never ending books 
that continued to arrive in packing-cases for several months in suc- 
cession,"(184) H4s library was open to all,and was a solid advanatge 
to Coleridge. He carried off books by the armful,at times accumulaté 
as many as 5000 borrowed volumes.(185) De Quincey began to dream of 
becmoing not merely a philosopher,but "the first founder of a true 
Philosophy---taking the crown from Kant himself by putting the whole 
subject on a basis! "As yet I had been only a diiettanke- eater of 
opium...."(190) He decided to make some alterations to the garden 
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at Town End. The reaction was dramatic, If he thought the purpose of 
an orchard was to produce apples,he was wrong. Dorothy had relied up 
-on its being for "seven years at least a secure covert for the Birdg 
and undisturbed by the woodmamts ax", She could not help regarding 
the cottage as Wordsworth's iroperty,which De Quincey occupied in 
trust,as a kind of care-taker. The idea that he might prune the treef 


and demolish the beloved "moss-hut" was unacceptable. She would not 
Speak to him.(1 92) For De Quincey the Lakeland landscape derived 
much of its charm from the presence of people. Unlike the Wordsworth: 
he wus not a detailed observer of nature. He was so short-sighted 
that the finer points of views were often lost on him, The grandeur 
of the scenery,if not the subtlety of its detail,he-could appreciate 
His eyes were sharpest when people came on the scene.(194) Crabb 
Robinson,who was a barrister,dined at the Middle Temple and found 
De quincey dutifully keeping his term by eating dinner in the hall. 
"I represented to him that 1 feared nothing could be expected from 
the law so studied. A man must be altogether or not at all a law- 
yer."(198) ",..from this datep[18122Jthe reader is to consider me as 
a regular and confirmed opium eater,of whom to ask whether on any 
particular day he had or had not taken opium,would be to ask whether 
his lungs had performed respiration,or the heart fulfilled its fun- 

tions,."(202). He kept solid opium at his coétage,and a small 

ance of the type once u?^sed by Chinese druggists is still to be 
seen there. His graduation to the status of addict passed unnoticed 
at the time but slowly people became aware that something,ws wrong. 
A year later,Sara Hytchinson told her sisters that he "doéses 
himself with opium and drinks like a fish," Both Wordsworth and 
Géheridge had been given to making scathing comments about him to 
other people,whilst finding him too useful to offend. His library 
and his unfailing readiness to help in their projects made him valu- 
able,and yet they probably did not feel a great personal liking for 
him.(203) He had come to Grasmere as the young disciple of Words- 
worth, Five years later this was no longer a suitabke role,and he 
wanted to be respected in his own right,but Wordsworth's attitude 
would not change. The two men shared certain interests---poetry, 
psychology,landscape---but Wordsworth,with justice,regarded himself 
as supreme in these fields and showed little patience when De 
Quincey wanted to hold forth on the same topics. No doubt his tend- 
ency to philosophical long-windedness bored Wordsworth, The poet 
did not even appear to listen; but,as ifwhat they said on such a 
theme must be childish prattle,turned away with an air pf perfect 
indifference; began talking,perhaps,with another person on another 
subject"s(204) De Quincey felt such snubs deeply. At times,too,he 
was hurt by comments implying that he was still an outsider. He 
mentions an occasion when he,Wordsworth and Southey were walking 
together and talking of Charles Lloyd,who was then tn the grip of 
one of his periods of mental disturbance, Wordsworth was telling 
Southey something about Lloyd's condition,which De Quincey failed to 
hear, When asked to repeat it,Wordsworth replied that "what he had 


Said was a matter of ssome delicacy,not quite proper to be communic- 
ated 8 
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except to near friends of the family". De Quincey,who knew the 
Lloyds intimately and knew also that they were not especially fond 
of Wordsworth,was annoyed. Other aspects of the poet's character 
also began to irritate him, For example,it was Wordsworth's habit 

to display a certain contempt for books, On one occasion,Wordsworth, 
having tea at Town End,wanted to refer to a passage in one of De 
Quincey's books, The book was unread and the pages had not yet been 
cut,so Wordsworth picked up a buttery knife from the tea-table 

and used it to cut open the pages he wanted,leaving the book smear- 
ed with butter.(205) In 1815 Margaret Simpson was j79and she had 


4&ught De Quincey's eye. Her father,John Simpson,was a small farm- 


ed his own land. To a contemporary view she was definitely De Quin- 
cey's social inferior,and his relationshp with her testified to a re 
-markable carelessness about local opinion. He seems to have liked 
Mr Simpson well enough,although political diSagreements must have ma 
-de the atmosphere rather strained at times,for John Simpson was a 
"rank Jacobin" full of hostility to "the nobility---gentry---clergy 
---magistracy and institutions o f the land",(206) A comment of 
Dorothy's confirms that Margaret was rather a large girl,and we 
know that De Quincey was on other occasions captivated by well- 3 
built women---he was enthusiastic,for example,about the "magnificent’ 
Lady Hamilton. Her lack of education was a source of additional de- 
light: it helped him see her as an embodiment of untutored pastoral 
THESES HCE» and made it easier for him to treat her as a child. Early 
their courtship he gave her a copy of The Vicar of Wakefield 
$ she read it,believed every word,and was most upset when he explain 
-ed that it was all made up. On the other hand,we may suspect that 
Margaret mothered him at times: taller and bigger than he,she was 
probably able to supply the protective affection he had missed in 
childhood, He neb@ekbt saw the affair as a poetic idyll in real 
life. He fell in love with her,she returned his feelings and he took 
to visiting the Nab by night as well as by day.(208) John Simpson, 
for all his radicalism,seems to have been canny enough to turn a 
blind eye to the goings-on. Per haps he thought of De Quincey as a 
rich man and felt that the connexion promised well for the future. ( 
(209) Towardsthe end of 1814 James Hogg and John Wilson paid a visit 
to the Lakes,and one evening they dined with De Quincey,Lloyd and 
pther friends at the Wordsworths' new residence,Rydal Mount. It was 
a memorable night for the sky was lit up by "a resplendent arch acr- 
Oss the zenith,from one horizon to the other,of something like the 
aurora borealis,but much brighter," in Hogg's words. The comp any 
went out on the terrace to admire the display and when Dorothy ex- 
pressed some anxiety about what the extraordinary sight might por- 
tend,Hogg reassured her, jokingly suggesting that it was "a triumphal 
arcg,raised in the honour of the meeting of the poets$" According to 
Hogg,"Wordsworth,who had De Quincey's arm,gave a grunt,and turned on 
his heels,and leading the little opium-chewer aside,he addressed 
him in these venomous and disdainful words: 'Poets? Poets?---What do 
“es the fellow mean? Where are they?'" It was ghlifhdiioured remark. 
(214) At some point in 1815 Wordsworth began activelg to intervene 
in De Quincey's affair with Margaret.(215) De Quincey talked warmly 
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of her "angelic sweetness'---a phrase which irritated the Wordsworths 
---and disapproval was shown, De Quincey soon decided that Wordswort 
was a poor judge of female beauty and probably had to endure a few 
choice words on Peggy's lack of education and social polish. Worse 
was to follow,for he began to notice that Wordsworth was showing an 
unwonted fondness for accompanying him on:his late-night walks. Se 
September,receiving a letter from his mother,he was appalled to: 
"...1t seemed to come from high authority that you were about to 
marry,and nothing short of an oracular Voice could have made us 
listen to the tale..." How had she found out? That "oracular Voice" 
was surely Wordsworth's, Guilty and frightened,he took as suual the 
easiest way to avoid immediate trouble,and denied everything.(216) 

In the summer of 1816,Margaret found herself pregnant, Marriage was n 
now inevitable,but for several months he did nothing. Crabb Ro binson 
found that Wordsworth and De Quincey were avoiding eaah(218) other: o 
On the morning of 24 September the poet escorted him to Town End and 
left him near De Quincey's house; on the return journey,De Quincey 
took him to the gate of Rydal Mount but no further. The child was 
born in November. Wordsworth celebrated the occasion in a letter to L 
Lamb which positively sparkles with malicious sarcasm: "Bye the bye, 
an event has lately occurred in our neighbourhood which would raise 
the character of the population in the estimation of that roving God 
PanfHazlittjl....A marriage is expected by some; but from the known 
procraStihation of ohe of the parties,it is not looked for by 

others till the commencement of the millennium. In the meanwhile he 
has proved employment in nursing the new-born," One migh have expect- 
ed more sympathy from Eordsworth,who had,after all,an illegitimate 
daughter of his own,(219) Caroline,the daughter of Annette Vallon, 
was now 2l,,recently married and living in Paris. But the secret 

had been kepfclosely within the family and De Quincey knoew nothing 
of it,so Wordsworth was safe from revenge. As for De Quincey and 
Margaret they married at last on J§uBebypuary 1817. Dorothy to Mrs 
Clarkson: "This is in truth a melancholy story! He utter'd in rapt- 
ures of the beauty,the good sense,the ‘angelic sweetness’ of Miss 
Sympson,who to all other judgments appeared to be a stupid heavy girl 
and was reckoned a Dunce at Grasmere School." Against all the odds, 
De Quincey had made the right choice and Margaret was to make him an 
excellent wife.(220) The visions would be'"drawn out,by the fierce 
chemistry of my dreams,into insufferable splendous."(222) Everything 
he wanted to forget came at him in his dreams,grotesque and magnified 
(222) Opium was & rapidly growing curse in China(a country of which 
‘he cherished a peculiarly intense loathing,for reasons he could not 
himself understand,remarking in the Confessions that if he were forc- 
ed to live there he believed he would go mad) (233) 


Ch, 8: John Wilson("Christopher North") gatheredhround him all those 
Edinburgh Tory wits who delighted in libel and literary in-fighting, 
and (Tong (befor CLAN T became a byewgrd for cruel but enter- 
taining c snm, (2 He treated De Quincey with respect, Not only 
did he urgently need help with Bàackwood's,but in July 1820 he had 


stood for election to the Chair of Moral Philosophy at Edinburgh 
University and,largely for political reason,been successful, 
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The attraction of the post was the income it would bring,for Wilson 
knew nothing about philosophy and had beaten his rival,Sir William 
Hamilton,only because Hamilton was a Whig and the Town Council,who 
made the election,was strongly Tory. Wilton's election was an 
absurdity,for he had to begin lecturing in November and so had 
three months in which to learn his subject. He turned naturally to 
De Quincey: "What should 1 treat of in the Senses---appetites and 
bodily powers? What are the books? and what theory is the true one? 
And your objections to Locke." Other questions followed pell-mell. 
What should he say about Greek philosophy? What should he read on tk 
the Stoics and Epicureans? He asked De Quincey to send "some long 
letters" on such points,adopting "some ingenious disguise as to your 
Object in writing"---so that no one would guess that De Quincey 
was writing his lectures for him!(239) Sara Hutchinson spread the 
news, "Mr de Quincey's Books have literally turned their master and 
his whole family out of doorse--He is arranging them---so being 
strewed about...he thought the safet way...was to take another 
house---and now they are safely lodged at Fox Ghyll....I predict 
that there they will remain unless unsettled by an earthquake or a 
Second accumulation of books."(241) The articles in the London 
Magazine created immediate exchtement.(247) Imitations and parodies 
abounded,and before long his literary influance,unknown to him,was 
spreading abroad. In 1828 his work was introduced to France by 
Alfred de Musset in L'anglais,mangeur d'opium,a very free adaptat- 
ion; in 1860 a better version was to be made by Baudelaire in Les 

t ciels,and before that the Confessions were to reach 
E. A, Poe and contribute an important element to his style and 
vision. Not all the influence of the Confessions,however,was lit- 
erary. In 1825 a young man died from an overdose of opium, At the 
inquest a doctor claimed to have direct knowledge of 4 tue be 
which the patients,when questioned,gave De Quincey's book ad their 
inspiration for taking a nearly fatal dose, "...this work dm therefc 
-re is of universal ill tendency." Yet the tendency was not of 


Vuniversal 111", Carlyle,thinking of trying lauda@num as a remedy for 
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overwork and insomnia,read the Confessions first and said to him- 
self on finishing it: "Better,a thousand times better,die than 
have anything to do with such a Devil's own drug." (248) Echoing 
the Confessions of St Augustine and Rousseau,the title hinted at 
both spiritual purification and scandalous revelation, There was 
only one English predecessor---Confessions of a Coquet(1785)---thoug 
there were a number of French books with similar titles(e.g. Les 
confessionsd'une courtisane devenue philosophe,1784) most of them 
erotic in content; and De Quincey was familiar with the Confessions 
of William-Henry Ireland,the Shakespeare forger,and The Confessions 
of J.L, (Janes Lackington),the spiritual autobiography of a Methodist 
convert. So strongly did the formula watch the public imagination 
that titles¢ using the phrase "Confessions of a..." have appeared 
in a steady'stream ever since, The term "Opium-Eater" seems also 
to have been his invention, He was generally,of course,an opium 
drinker,but he expected his readers to know of the Turkish "Theria- 
kis" who ate solid opium and featured in many Eastern tales and trav 
-vel books. (249) 
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mg the most significant departure from fact was that at the 


end of the work he claimed to have conquered his addiction. The 
Confessions end,most effectively,on a "dying fall": the addiction i 
is broken,yet the former addict is still "agitated,writhing,throbb$ 
-ing,palpitating,shattered,his sleep is "still tumultuous. ." Such 
passages,with their hints of apocalyptic experience breaking into 
the individual life,their implications that opium opened the gates 
to both hell and paradise,have always fascinated De Quincey's read 
-ers. (250) The Lambs “absolutely persecutéd me with hospitalities.. 
ee" Richard Woodhouse ept notes of his conversation. He spoke 
bitterly about Lakeland gossip,complaining that the minds of the 
people in that district were “particularly gross and uncharitable." 
Among the examples of "horrible" local gossip he did mention were 
tales that “he was himself the father of Mrs Wordsworth's child 
that died....The Grounds for this f iction,were the plainness of 
the child's appearance,the comparative want of(253) fondness,or 
rather indifference of most people,even Wordsworth for the little 
thing,and the opium eater's partiality for it,and grief at its 
death...Agafn there was an unnatural tale current,and which the 
Opium Eater had heard even in London,of Wordmworth having been 
intimate with his own sister." (254) He kept up a kind of verbal 
fencing by letter,dazzling the publishers with promises, As for 
^The Novel",that "is a far easier task: nay,20 novels would not 
task me so heavily as one Opium Eater",.(256) "I amused myself with 
composing the imaginary Confessions of a Murderer} which,I think, 
might be made a true German bit of horror,the subject being ex- 
quisitely diabolical..."(258) 


Ch, $: There was an embarrassing episode in October 1823 when the 
Opium-Eater's "Notes" in the London included a short essay critic- 
izing Malthus's Essay on Population and Hazlitt wrote to point 

out that De Quincey'sarguments exhibited "rather a striking coinc- 
idence" with a published work of his own. A flustered De Quincey 
replied from Grasmere for the December number,admitting that he had 
once glanced at Hazlitt's work but denying close similarity. Has- 
litt did not press the point,but he might have done so. (267) He had 
to endure a new kind of blow to his confidence. Soon after his arri 
-val in London in June 1824 he was reading a Copy of The Times at 
breakfast, "Strélling with my eye",he recalls,"over the vast Baby- 
lonian confusion of the enormous columns,"he noticed an advertis- 
ment for the John Bull Magazine and Literary Recorder,a new comic 
journal which promised a series of satirical articles on the 
"Humbugs,of the Age", "Humbug No.1",it appeared,was "The Opium- 
Eater", nine a.m. í"an hour at which few people had seen me for 
years") he was on his way,full of apprehension,to the publisher's 
shop. He bought John Bull and stopped in the street to find the art 
-icle.(26() ",....this Electra...was his servant-maid long before he 
married her,and had often made his bed before she ascended it..." 
(270). In August and September he reviewed the first English $rans- 
lation of Wilhelm Meister's Apprenticeship,by the young unknown 
Thomas Carlyle, De Quincey knew little about Goethe and his review 
was completely inadequate to the subject. It consisted partly of ab 
attack on Goethe,(271) whom he chose to see as vastly overrated, 
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and partly of a scathing criticism of the novel itself,which he 
portrayed as the epitome of that bad taste for which Germans were,su 
-pposedly,renowned, De Quincey,who could be extragrdianrily prim 
when he chose,was shocked by the novel's frank t atment of adult- 
ery and illegitima$y. He announced that certain passages were indece 
-ent enough for "the most obtuse of old libertines", Poor Carlyle, 
who was 29 and had just come to London hgping to launch his literary 
career,was deeply upset. He called it "a vulgar and brutish review", 
adding: "here is a man who wtites of things which he does not rightly 
understand; I see clean over the top of him,and hfs vulgar spite, 
a nd his commonplace philosophy." At the same time,what may have esp 
-ecially rankled was that De Quincey had hit on just those points 
which had infuriated Carlyle himself as he struggkhàddto translate 
the novel a year before, He found out what he could about "the 
dwarf Opium-Eater"(272). "To fence with these elements with hhe one 
hand,and with the other to maintain the war with the wretched busine 
-ness of hack-author,with all its horrible degradations,is more than 
I am able to bear."{277) Rydal society found De Quincey a wonder- 
dul theme for gossip. Sara Hutchinson reported with glee: "He tells 
Miss W, that he had entirely left off opium before he came hither, 
but has been obkiged to have recourse to it again; *as he has no 
Shoes to walk in & wihtout exercise he is obliged to takeiit'--- 
I suppose it is easier to send to the Druggists than to the Shoe 
Makers," Distance from the press gave rhse to delays and a lessened 
ipgcentive to work, His dealings with editors suggest that he liked 
have his copy coaxed out of him a few pages at a time. Frequently 
he would see to it that part of an article was already in type while 
he wroked at the rest,as if he needed a sense that the whole staff 
of magazine and printing press were hanging on his pen. In the same 
way,he liked to receive his payment in dribs and drabs, It seems tha 
he resisted pressure to move his family to London because he wanted 
to keep his two lives separate. &s he toiled in London,he wanted to 
know that still,300 miles away,there -was paradise,unsullied by 
haste and dirt and the press. Landlords might threaten and Margaret 
might be lonely but at least it represented sanctuary,an asmurance 
that the whole world was not Grub Street.(281) The November( 3626) 
issue of Blackwood's carried the first instalment of his abridged 
translation of Lessing's Laonoon. It was a minor literary landmark, 
for this important essay.had never before been seen in English. His 
stomach was so delicate that he would trust it only with peculiar 
diets which he devised himself with the aid of medical books, He 
lived mainly on Coffee,milk,boiled rice and small quantities of 
mutton,and saw Wilson's cook daily to give his instructions in min- 
ute detail,asking her to "remember to cut the mutton in a diagonal 
rather than a longitudinal form",(282) "The Whig and the Tory...are 
Teciprocally necessary,each to the philosophical existence of the 
other," The two-party system worked almost automatically as a reghl- 
ator to ensure that the government combined necessary change with 
stable continuity. It was proper for reformers to demand change ,and 
it was equally proper for conservatives to oppose it; only auch a 
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a tension sould ensure that the outcome would be a workable policy. 
It would be a mistake to dignify this notion with the fashionable 
word "dialectical", for really it is not more than the old idea of 
compromise. If Whig and Tory are equally necessary,how is one to 
choose between them? The decision must ‘be as arbitrary as choosing 
black or white in a chess game. In the even,as De Quincey implies, 
temperament makes the choice for us.(286) Since the scathing re- 
view of Wilhelm Meister,De Quincey and Carlyle had regarded each 
Other with suspicion and although they had séveral firends in 
common---including Wilson,who had amused Carlyle with his imperson- 
ations of De Quincey---they had never come face to face. At last 
they met,"half accidentally",one evening at the house of J. T. 
Gordon,Wilson's son-in-law. "He grew pale as ashes at my entrance," 
Carlyle told his brother, "He is one of the smallest men you ever 
in your life beheld; but with a most gentle and sensible face,only 
that the teeth are destroyed by opium,and the little bit of an 
underlip projects like a shelf. He speaks with a slow sad and soft 
voice,in the politest manner I have almost ever witnessed...Poor 
little fellow! It might soften a very hard heart to see him so 
courteous,yet so weak and poor; retiring(287) home with his two 
children to a miserable lodging-house and writing all day for the 
King of Donkies,the Proprietor of the Sunday Post, I lent him 
Jean Paul's Autobiography which I got lately from Hamburg,and 
advised him to translate it for Blackwood,so that he might raise a 
few pounds,and ‘fence off' the Genius of Hunger yet a little 
while," At the age of 42 the former wonder-child was already pre- 
maturely agéd? till impressive but now quaint,an object of conde- 
scension,all the more pitiable because he clung so steadfastly to 
his dignity and tried to behave as if he had never fallen on hard 
times. When he fell ill,Mrs Carlyle nursed him with a kindness he 
never forgot. He liked to keep up the pathetic pretence of having 
cured his addiction. (288) 


Ch. 10: De Quincey had attended lectures by Wilson and well knew 
their shortcomings: not merely the sheer ignorance,but the manner- 
isms which amused the students and made him a wonderful subject for 
Caricature---his way of running a finger down the side of his nose 
at the end of every paragraph,for example,and his babit of keeping 
his dogs under the lectern,absentmindedly treading on them as he 
talked and eliciting yelps of pain.(293) The material for the 
essays had been stolen by gandfuls from the book under review, 
whilst De Quincey tried to conceal the theft by disparaging his 
source,(297) William Blackwood's sons Robert and John had less 
regard for De Quincey and no patience with his quirks,(305). His 
financial troubles were reaching a crescendo, He applied for his 
c 9 Bonorum,"a yielding-up of goods", H,s Cessio(306) listed 
his assets as amounting to £762.9s.0d. and his debts as £617.165.0d 
The "assets",however,mostly consisted of irrecoverable debts,headed 
by §315 owed by "Samuel Taylor Coleridge,Poet,Hampstead,being cash 
lent in November 1807'"---an item which cannot have comforted the 
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the creditors very much. The list of creditors,on the other hand, 
was imposing. Thére were 51 names in all,in London,Lancashire,Cumb 
-erland,Westmoreland and Edingurgh,of occupations various enough 
to equip a respectable village: Lodgin keepers and booksellers in 
plenty,together with coalman, druggist ,sjoemaker, grocer,dancing= 
master,dressmaker,writing master,poulterer,confectioner, butcher, 
carpenter,wine merchant,glazier and stationer. (307) Unlike 
Hamlet's chameleon,he would not "eat the air,promise-cramm!d.#( 409 
To escape the inevitable arrest,he fled from Uaroline Cottage to 
take refuge among the other outcasts and unfortunates in the debt- 
or's sanctuary at Holyrood. At the east end of the Canongate 

near Holyroodhouse a white line was painted on’ the pavement. On 
one side of it,a debtor was safe. On the other,he could be seized 
and thrown into prison. Holyrood had once been an abbey,and in the 
Middle Ages had been a sanctuary for criminals of many sorts, The 
right of sanctuary for mes’ crimes had long been abolished but for 
debtors the privilege continued even though the "Abbey" was given 
Over to secular uses. It offerd a tolerable alternative to prison. 
To avail himself of the privilege of sanctuary,a adebtor had to 
register with the Bailie-=pthe officer who governed Holyrood---and 
pay a fee of 2 guineas,after which he could enjoy in peace the 
Open space within the precincts,which includes various small tav- 
erns and shops crowded into the crumbling old buildings. Some were 
there for days or weeks,others for many years. They came from all 
walks of life,and at one time in the early 19th century they inclu 
-ded 3 baronets. Some never expected to leave.(310) The "catch- 
poles" or court officers could not arrest debtors on the sabbath,s 
so on Sunday night a crowd of debtors would wait at the Canongate 
for the stroke of 12,when they could sally forth and visit friends 
or family,tramsact business or simply enjoy a change of scene 
until 24 hours later,when officers would be lurking to catch any 
fugitive unlucky enough to be on the wrong side of the white line 
as the last stroke of mignight sounded, Even within the sanctuary 
debts were laible to be contracted,and,as in the out side,the crd- 
-itor could sue, The Bailie's court handled the matter and could 
imprison the debtor! De Quincey was sued in the Bailie's court in 
April and June 1834 but seems to have escaped the ultimate perdit- 
ion of imprisonment within the sanctuary.(311) He had no leisure 
for scholarship,no prospect Before him but hack-authorship. (31 3) 
The implication towards which the "Autobiographical Sketches" tend 
@ed was that the mind grows and deepens through suffering---a 
conclusion which,like that of Ancinet Mariner,seems trite when 
baldly stated but acquires considerable power from the literary 
Work which forms its context. De Quincey refrained from the statin 
the principle excplicitly until 1845 in Suspiria de Profundis,but 
he must have had something of the sort in mind much earlier,when h 
he made it a "constant" observation that when one of his small 
children had been suffering real pain from some minor ailment,"al- 
ways on the following day,when a long sleep had chased away the 
darkness....from the little creature's brain,a sensible expansion 
had taken place in the intellectual faculties of attention,observa 
-tion, 
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and animation." The same,he thought,was true on a larger scale 
throughout life. On 25 July 1834,Coleridge died. For De Quincey this 
was an event of immediate pratical importance for he knew quite well 
that his reminiscences of Coleridge were a rich vein which he could 
mine as soon as S. T. C, himself was safely past objecting. The tind 
paper began with an explosion. De Quincey told the story of his 
Visit to Thomas Poole in 1807,and attributed to Poole the statement 
that Coleridge was a conversational plagiarist. He went on to state 
that Coleridge's "Hymn to Chamouni" wfs an expansion of a short poem 
in stanzas,upon the same subject,by Frederica Brun,a German poetess}; 
that his "France" quoted Samson Agonistes and yet Coleridge denied 
the debt; that the Ancient Mariner took its "original hint" from the 
shooting of an albatross in Shelvocke's Voyage Around the World, 
which Colerdige likewise denied; and---most startling---that the 
leth chapter of the Biographia Literaria conatined several pages 

of "barefaced plagiarism" from Schelling emphatically claimed by 
Coleridge as his own work, De Quincey presented these items as 
evidence mainly of eccentricity and(314) dùd ample justice to the 
abilities of Colerdige who,he said, spun daily and at all hours,for 
mere amusement of his own activities,&nd from the loom of his own 
magical brain,theories more gorgeous by far,ond supported by a pomp 
and luxury of images,such as Schelling---no,nor any German that ever 
bReathed,nor John Paul---could have emulated in his dreams", Mrs 
Coleridge's jealousy of "a young lady...intellectually very much sup 
-erior to her"---Dorothy Wordsworth---was described in some detail,a 
as was Coleridge's addütction to opium,which,De Quincey wrote reprov 
Oingly,"he first began...not as a relief from any bodily pains or 
nervous irritations---for his constitution was strong and excellent 
---but as a source of luxurious sensations", At the sam: time he 
drew a remarkably lifelike portrait of Coleridge. His admiration 

Was as Obvious as his desire to debunk. Coleridge's friends and 
family were furious, Carlye reported a concersation with Southey in 
London, "Do you know De Quincey?" he asked casually. "'Yes,sir,? 
said Southey,with extraordinary animosity,'and if you opportunity, 
I'll thank you to tell him he is one of the greatest scoundrels 
living!'.,.Southey's face...was become of slate colour,the eyes 
@lancing,the attitudepigid,the figure altogether a picture of 
Rhadamanthine rage,---that is,rage conscious to itself of being 
just....'I have told Hartley Coleridge,' said he,'that he ought to 
take a strong(315) cudgel,proceed to Edinburgh,and give De Quincey, 
publicly in the streets there,a sound beating---as a calumniator, 
cowardly spy,traitor,base betrayer of the hospitable social hearth, 
for one thingl!'" The Coleridge family tried to take revenge by urg= 
ing Joseph Cottle to omit from his Early Recollections any reference 
to De Quincey's gift of of £300 to Coleridge---a pressure which Cote 
tle,to his credit,resisted. The accusations of plagiarism would not 
have surprised a close observer of De Quincey's career,for a warning 
note had been sounded a decade earlier by Wilson in Blackwood's. On 
the occasion of the "Opium-Eater's" first appearance kg Noctes Ambro 
-Ssianae,in 1825,The "O ium-Eater" wxpresssed his opinion forcibly: 
"Mr Colerdige's genius^none will dispute; but 1 have traced him 
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through German literature,poetry,and philosophy,and he is,sir,not 
only a plagiary,but,sir,a thief,a bong fide most unconscientious 
thief. I mean no @isrespect to a man of surpassing talents. Strip 
him of his stolen goods,and you will find good clothes of his own 
below. Yet,except as a poet,he is not original....Coleridge has 
stolen from a whole host of his fellow-creatures,most of them poore” 
than himself....If he stands mute,I will press him to death,under 
three hundred and fifty pound weight of German metaphysics."(316) 
This interesting passage went without comment in 1825, Perhaps it 
failed to stand out amongst the high jinks of the Noctes. This 
brings out also how strongly akin to Coleridge De Quincey felt 
himself to be, Both were opium-eaters,inefficieftit editors,explor- 
ers of obscure literature,dreamers,procrastinators and,at times, 
plagiarists,. And De Quincey knew it. He certainly had strong views 
@nchow one should deal with an alter ego or a double. He wrote in 
1847: "Any of us would be Yealous of his own duplicate; and,if i 
bad a doppel-ganger who went about personating me,copying me,philos 
-opher as I am,I might(if the Chancery would not grant an imjunct- 
ion against him) be so far carried away as to attempt the crime of 
murder upon his carcase; and no great matter as regards HIM, But 

iy would be a sad thing for me to find myself hanged; and for what, 
I beseech you? For murdering a sham,that was either nodbody at all, 
or oneself repeated once £$0o often," Perhaps his attitude to Cole- 
ridge partook of this. He was to justify himself mainly by insist- 
ing that he had never really been Coleridge's friend,and so had 
betrayed no trust. (3179 


Cheils Adam Black,publisher of the Encyclopedia Britannica,"found 
the little man one day in the hands of the sheriff's officers con- 


veying him to Calton gaol. He stopped the melancholy procession and 
finding the debt for which De Quincey was seized to be under £30, 
he became responsible for it oncondition(224) of De Quincey's fur- 
nishing the articles on Shakespeare and Pope." The articles app- 
eared in the 7th edition,to which he also contributed those on 
Goethe and Schiller, All of them are woefully inadequate. The "Pope" 
seems to have been compiled from rough notes for an unwritten re- 
view of Roscoe's 1824 Life of Pope; it contains two cryptic refer- 
ences to "Mr Roscoe"---presumably traces De Quincey overlooked when. 
adapting the item for Black. The "Goethe" is based entirely on 
giohtuan und Wahrheit,wiich ends with Goethe's 26th year,a problem 

e Quincey surmounted by asserting that the remaining 57 years of 
Goethe's life were "so quiet and uniform" that nothing need be said 
&bout them, The "Shakespeare" concentrated on biographical problems 
and,astonishingly,rejected the opportunity of discussing the plays. 
On 7 Sngust 1827,after a long illness,his wife died of typhus fever 
The effect of her death,coming so soon after that of William,his 
favourite son,was deep and lasting. He later claimed that many 
years ago---as early,indeed,as 5 years before he met Margaret---he 
had had premonitory(225) dreams in which he had seen her at the 
window of a cottage "embowered with roses and clustering clematis", 
Always as he approached shw would signal to him,with a look of horr 
-Or,to go away,warning him not to come near the place. It is hard 
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to believe that these dreams actually preceded his meeting with Margaret: 
he was prone to "remember" omens and premonitions long after the event, He 
had come to accept ill-health as his normal condition.(326) He explained 
to the Blackwoods that he could only meet the daughter who took his mess- 
ages “out of doors" for fear of her being followed. He asked for one pound 
at once---"I am utterly aground,without even paper and pens..."(228) If th 
the debts were real,they were also often unnecessary. One need only con- 
sider his frequent pratice of renting sveral sets of lodgings simultaneous 
-ly. His habits of business were also calculated to produce utter chaos. 
He wpuld neither take nor give receipts,and he would never pay a debt at 
once if the money were available,preferring to pay part of it and let the 
remainder wait. "He was exceedingly careless in money matters,and preferr- 
ed to be paid by occasional small instalments. Once,when a cheque for a 
very moderate sum was sent to him,a messenger brought it back to Mr Tait 
with the intimation that at the moment ‘so large an amount was not re- 
quired by him,two pounds being all he wanted'."(328) If he could go to the 
University Library,he could "make articles in abundance" if only Black- 
woods would print them; but he is “without any coat as well many other 
parts of dress..."(330) As one reader puts it,"You know his articles on 
Coleridge. Wordsworth's turn has come now," De Quincey was well aware of 
the risks he ran in giving any picture,however bland,of the domestic life 
of a respected contemporary. Standrads of privacy were strict, The public 
was not supposed to have its curiosity about an author gratified during hi 
his lifetime. Moreover,the growing tendency to regards poets as arbiters o 
of morality mmde them especially sensitive to anything which might hint 
at personal shortcomings. De Quincey disregarded these exacting standards. 
He has his defence ready: "How invaluable should we all feel any record to 
be,which should raise the curtain on Shakespeare's daily life---his habits 
peronsal an d social,his intellectual tastes,and his opinions on contemp- 
orary men,books,events or national prospects! I cannot,therefore,think it 
necessary to apologize for the most circumstamtial notices past or to 
come of Wordsworth's person and habits of life." An argument convincing to 
posterity but less satisfying to the poet 's familt and friends. Bad enoug 
to have him telling the public that "Wordworth was,upon the whole,not a 
well-made man';(5252) that he had a crooked walk; that his manners were not 
always perfect; that his dress was at times "slovenly"; that he did not 
read much, But it was almost worse when he described Dorothy's occasional 
nervous stammer,or mentioned that Mary Wordsworth "was generally pronounced 
ver plain" and had "a considerable obliquity of vision", "The fellow cannot 
buses let Mrs Wordsworth's squint alonel" raged Hartley Coleridge. Crabb ] 
Robinson tried to reassure Wordsworth: "I dare say the unhappy writer means 
to be honest," Wordsworth's judgment has a grand simplicity unvexed by 
any desire to consult the evidence: "I have never read a wor of his 
infamous production nor ever shall/..A man who can set such an example,I 
hold to be a pest of society,and one of the most worthless of mankind," 
"I shall acknowledge then,on my own part---and 1 feel that 1 might even 
make the same acknowledgment on the part of Professor Wilson...that to 
neither of us,though,at all periods of our lives,treating him with the 
deep respect which is his due,...yet to neithrr of us Has Wordsworth made 
those returns of friendship and kindness which most firmly I maintain that 
we were entitled to have challenged, More by far in sorrow than in anger.. 
«el acknowledge myself to have been long alien&ted from Worsworth; sometim 
-es even I feel a rising emotion of hostility-- -nay,spmething,I fear,too 
nearly akin to vindictive hatred. Strange revolution of the human heart!" 
And what was the cause of this revolution? De Quincey does not state it 
but asks us to "imagine a case such as this which follows: The case of a 
18 
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man who,for many years,has connected himself closely(333) with the 
domestic griefs and joys of another,over and above his primary ser- 
vice of giving to him the strength and encouragement of a profound 
literary sympathy,at a time of universal scowling from the world; 
suppose this man to fall into a situation in which,from want of 
natural connexions and his state of insulation in life,it might be 
most important to his feelings that ome support should be lent to 
him by a family having a known place and acceptation,and what may 
be cajled a root in the country...To look for this,might be a most 
humble demand on the part of one who had justified his devotion in 
the way supposed. To miss it might---But enough. I murmur not} 
complaanétherweekdatwhah kamen? Madügü&hbethhuP beena&nedifffowàthbhy 
complaint is weak at all timeS/ and the hour is passed irrevocably 
°..." In other words,when he and Margaret had béen in difficulties 
and surrounded by scandal,Wordsworth had turned away. And now 
Margaret is dead: "The ear is deaf that should have been solaced 
by the sound of welcome, Call,but you will not be heard; shout 
aloud,but your "ave" and "all hail’ will now tell only as an echo 
of departed days,proclaiming the hollowness of human hopes."( 334) 
De Quincey hid in his room and wrote articles barefoot and wrapped 
in a counterpane for protection against the cold,having "in a 
moment of pinching difficulty pawned every article of my dress 
which would produce a shilling",so that how he had "no stockings, 
no shoes,no neckhandkerchief,coat,waistcoat or hat",(336) The Chine 
-se Wer---the "First Opium War'---had broken out in 1839. De Quin- 
cey left the right and wrongs of opium consumption out of the 
discussion and took a vehemently anti-Chinese line based on the 
view that the Chinese were primitive barbarians. Contact with the 
civilizing West---and Britain in particular---constituted their 
only hope of improvement,and(the Chinese being treacherous by na- 
ture) such contact magt be made on the West's own terms,under the 
protection of militmry power,the only sanction the Chinese under- 
stood. He had always detested the very idea of China and was not 
disposed to examine the case impartially especially(338) as the 
war's opponents Britain were vehement in thetr denunciation of 
Opium as a pernivious drug, Branwell Bronté discovered the 
Confessions,and turned to opium as a partial substitute for alcohol 
Perhaps on the Opium-Eater's asanranee that it was a prophglactic 
against concumption and did not "intoxicate", In 1847 Charlotte, 
as "Currer Bell",sent De Quincey a copy of the Bronte& sisters! 


Poems. (529) 

Ch, 12: In November 1941 he submitted an article to the Blackwoods 

with this note: "My dear Sir, I am in the situation of a man holdin 
on by his hands to the(344) burning deck of a ship. With difficulty 
ineedd I can keep my position even for 24 hours... s is the end." 
Fortunately Blackwood liked the enclosure and sent £10 at once. (345 
The factor of the transitions between sentences alone he, bed Ate 


the difference between elegant and slovenly prose. 
19 
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stated in the the 1840 essay on "Style",was "a graceful succession 
of sentences,long intermingled with short,each modifying the other, 
and arising musically by links of spontaneous connexion", At their 
wordt,his torubles alwage seem to have partaken of the ridiculous. 
Throughout 1842 his gravest problem was constipation,a well-known 
effect of morphine. Four years his digestive system had been a 
battleground between laudanum and various purgatives, The inner 
deadlock now lasted for 10 days at a time,and only Seidlitz Powders, 
he «xplained,would shift it. Would Blackwood send him immediately 
`a quire of S cottish writing paper and 21 packets of Powders? Then, 
he said with satisfaction,"I should be set up in business." Black- 
wood must have done wbohe was asked,for De Quincey's problem was 
soon replaced by its opposite,which " brough difficulties of a new 
kind:(346) "In the whole system of houses,to which this house is 
attached,there exists but one lemplum Cloacinae, Now imagine the 
fiend driving a man thither thro' and 10 hours successively. Sugh 
Ga man becomes himself a public nuisance,and is in some danger of be 
-ing removed by assassination." His son Horace died of a fever on 
2 7 August 1842 at a place called Chich Choo,apparently near Canton, 
7 He had reached the rank of Lieutenant and arrived too late to take 
2 part in the siege of Canton. De Quincey felt more than ever con- 
firmed in his bitter hatred of China and all things Chinese. (347) 
His whole being was now so subdued to journalism that,given a sub- 
ject and sufficient time,he could produce the required quantity of 
Words with nea r-mechanical reliability. (349) In "Coleridge and 
Opium Eating"(Blackwood's,Jan, 1845) he tried to evaluate the 
effect of opium on Coleridge's lifepnd work,concluding that althoug 
opium "creates spasms of irregular exertion" it "defeats the 
866Gdy habit of exertion" and had "killed Coleridge as a poet...but 
proportionately it roused and stung by misery his metaphysical 
instincts into more spasmodic life", Opium had made Coleridge a 
philosopher. He regarded Suspiria de Profundis "very greatly sup- 
erior" to the original Confessions,"the ne plus ultra,as regards 
the feeling and the power to express it,which I can ever hope to 
attain". (355) It contained the essence distilled from many years of 
introspection and psychological speculation, The increasing difficu 
-lty of attaining solitude in the modern world seemd to him an omi- 
nous sign: "The machinery for dreaming planted in the human brain 
was not planted for nothing. That faculty,in al iance with the 
imystery of darkness,is the great tube through which man comm&nicates 
with the shadowy." Among the "dark reflections" he called up from 
his own dreams were the 4 women whom he named "Levana and our Ladies 
jot Sorrow", Desjite the obvious Catholic a ffinities of the title 
he gave them,he associated the Ladies with the three Fates,three 
(Furies and three Graces, One was Our Lady of Tears,who presided ove 
bereavement and mourning, The second,Our Lady of Sighs,he connected 
pwith the pariah,the outcast, the houseless vagrant. (556) tThe third 
(te Our Lady of Darkness: “Her kingdom is not large,or else no 
\flesh should live; but within that hingdom all power is hers...She 
jis the defier of God. She also is the mother of lunacies,and the su 
-ggestress of suicided...." It seems impossible to discover precise 
ly 20 
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What this third Lady meant to him. Clearly she had some profound 
personal significance and it seems likely that she embodied exper- 
lences connected with opium. She was to "benteh bha"farilties of 
hope;wither the relenting of love; scorch the fountains of tears; 
curse him as only thou canst curse. So shall he be accomplished in t 
the furnace; so Wall he see the things what ought not to be seen, 
sights that are abominable,and secrets that are unutterable, So m 
shall he read elder truths,sad truths,grand truths,fearful truths... 
to plague his heart until we had unfolded the capacities of his 
spirit. "(357) 


Che 13: The basic responsibilities devolved upon Margaret,Florence 
and Emily,who treated their "poor papa" with indulgent tolerance. 
His general routine was to work at night and sleep through the morn- 
ing,rsing at noon, In the afternoon he would go walking,often stay- 
ing out till dusk. Often his main meal would consist only of tread w 
with soup and coffee; but then he had been used to a meagre diet for 
a long time, "I have in the course of my misfortunes fasted far 30 
years," The room where he workéd was perpetually "snowed up" with 
papers. Amid all this paper his casual way with matches and candles 
made him rather a danger,and indeed he started several small fires, 
(564), Another source of excitement was his habit of holding a candle 
as he read, The commonest inciden was for some one to look up from 
work or book to say casually,"Papa,your hair is on fire",of which 
a frà "Is it,my love?" and a hand rubbing out the blaze was all 
the notice taken. It is hard to avoid a suspicion that in old age 
he half-consciously adopted the role of a child. It had been with 
reluctance that he had first undertaken adult responsibilities,and n 
now that his children were grown up he retreated to become once more 
the baby of the family. Almost everyone who recorded impressions of 
him in his last years was struck by his childlike appearance, The 
effect was heightened by the fact that his clothes always looked sha 
-bby and too big for him.(265) For some years his reputation had 
been steadily growing in Amefica. The first to pay tribute in 
person was Emerson, De Quincey told him that "Wordsworth appropriated, 
what another said so entirely as to be angry if fhe originator 
claimed any part of it."(367) "The English Mail-Coach" was his nost 
remarkable and sustained exercise in "impassioned prose", (368) 
Margaret's marriage left 26-year-old Florence to t ake over the hous 
-ehold,which she did cheerfully enough,flaying(to make the obvious 
fictional comparison) a lively Emma to her father's Mr Woodhouse. 
(373) From the end of 1882 or thereabouts the collected edtion 
became his chief task in life, He revksed and added material on the 
pages of the American edition,which had generous margins,and made 

| other additions on loose leaves,producing an inky labyrinth of ball- 

i conghrrows and asgerisks,. His total retruns from this edition must 
havej been about £1300, In addition he no doubt received a few hund- 


red pounds from the American publishers Tigknor and Field. Prosperity 
had founf him at last,when he was too old to have much use for it. 
jG?» James Hogg,jr. the publisher: "He was putsued by a Chinese- 
like reverence for written or printed paper. Newspapers and magazine», 
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which reached him from all parts of the world,he preserved with 
religious care? even his MSS which had been printed he preserved." 
A frequent problem was that things get lost, "Working through most 
part of the night,I have not yet come to the missing copy. I am 
Eoing on with the search,..yet being walled up in so narrow an 
Een Lust larger than a post chaise as regards the free space),I 
work with difficulty,and the stooping kills me..." Sometimes he 
managed to lose a volume of the Boston edition interleaved for his 
use with blank paper: "I have been unrolling an immense heap of 
newspapers,&c,ever since six a.m. How so thiek a vol. can have hid- 
den itslef,I am unable to explain,"(275) The exact cause of his 
death is not known, There was a postmortem examination,but all we 
know of it is a rumour "to the effect of De Quiücey's organs hav- 
ing received no damage from his prolonged opium eating instead be- 
ing exceptionally sound", (387) 

? While it is tempting to attribute the decline in Coler- 
idge's poetic powers to opium addiction,it seems just as likely 
that "The English Mail-Coach" and Suspiria de Profundis are direct 
products of De .Quincey's 40 years of addiction. (390). Vast ar&hit- 
ectural vistas,oriental fantasies,mind-boggling expansions of time 
and space,descents to the depths ofthe sea or the bowels of the 
earth are the common property of Romantic literature from Horace 
Walpole onwards,and most 6f the motifs taken to be hallmarks of 
"opium literature" are adumberated in Burke's influential Bau 
dato the Origin of Our Ideas of the Sublime and Beautiful(1757). 

The imagery of De Quincey's finest passages stems from an addiction 
W not to opium but to the Romantic sublime. Opium was merely a cata- 
i lyst: solitude,suffering,wide reading and native sensibility were 
i! also necessary: "If a man 'whose talk is of oxen',should become an 
UTE probability is,that(if he is not too dull to dream 
j| at all)---he will dream about oxen."(391) 
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